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INTRODUCTION. 


My  old  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Fergus,  of  Chicago,  ha.^ 
applied  to  me  to  say  seme  words  introductory  to  his 
re-publication  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  me  in  that 
city,  in  the  year  184c,  entitled  "The  Annals  of 
Chicago." 

Mr.  Fergus  having  incun-ed  the  expense  of  causing 
tliat  lecture  to  be  copied  in  manuscript  at  the  Wis- 
consin State  Library,  from  the  original  edition  printed 
by  Edward  H.  Rudd,  in  1840,  it  would  be  ungracious 
in  me  to  refuse  his  request. 

The  existence  of  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  at 
Madison  was  n)ade  known  through  a  clever  article 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  August  25th,  1872. 
which  Mr.  Fergus  intends  to  make  a  part  of  his  pres- 
ent pamphlet.  ^^Jn)-  years  ago.  the  iJritish  Museum 
advertised  for  a  copy,  which  I  then  tried  to  obtain, 
but.  afier  diligent  efiorts,  I  was  unable  to  find  one; 
which  v/ould  seem  to  argue  that  hardly  anybody- — 
not  even  the  au.rhor— -thought  such  a  tritle  worth  pre- 
serving. Mr.  Joseph  Sabin,  the  eminent  bibliophile 
of  Nev/  York,  whose  labors  to  perpetuate  the  memor)- 
of  even  the  small  an.d  obscure  things  appertaining  to 
American  history  are  entitled  to  all  ]^)raise,  lately 
showed  me  copies  of  the  title  pages  of  this  and 
another  of  my  vagmnt  banth'ngs,  in  a  proof-sheet  of 
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one  of  the  numbers  oi  his  invak^able  Dictionary. 
He  knew  that  he  liad  obtained  the  title  of  the 
Chicago  lecture  directly  from  a  copy  of  the  ori.eina] 
publication,  but  he  did  not  recollect  where  that 
copy  could  be  found. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  theretorc,  1  may  justh 
rank  myself  among  the  very  rare  authors  of  the 
world,  and  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  regret  that  I  am  wow 
to  be  made  cheap  and  common.  But,  inasmuch  as 
a  conflagration  in  the  State  Library  of  Wisconsin 
might  cause  my  "AnnaL-s"  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
lost  '"Anna.is,"  of  m)'  brother  historian,  Livy,  I  not 
only  forgive  my  friend  Fergus  for  taking  my  coat, 
but  shall  proceed  to  give  him  my  cloak  also. 

Mr.  Fergus  is  a  typographical  pioneei  in  Chicago. 
He  was  connected  v.-itli  Rudd  wlien  the  '"Ain^als"' 
were  printed,  in  1840.  1  hnd  his  hnprint  in  .Mrs. 
Kinzie's  Narrative  of  the  Chicago  T^Iassacre,  pub- 
lished in  1844.  But.  since  then,  he  has  grown  even 
faster  than  the  city;  from  Ijeing  a  siiui'le  citizen,  be 
has  expanded  into  a  corporation,  and  1  am  told  ic 
requires  a  large  building  to  contain  the  Fergus  Print- 
\nz  Company.  Mav  lus  shadovv-  never  be  less,  imd 
ma)'  he  earn  the  gratitude  of  fuUi.re  generations  by 
rescuing  from  obh\ic»n  the  history  of  Ancient  Chi- 
cago—pait  of  whicli  lie  was. 

in  speaking  of  young  Mr.  Balestier  s  lecture,  i  am 
con.scious  of  no  personal  feeling.  1  kiicw  the  young 
man  well  in  1840,  when  he  and  J  were  five-an-J- 
twenty.  but  J  know  inrri  only  historically  now,  wiven 
he  and  I  are  one-and -sixty.  I,  therefore,  feel  liule 
delicacy  in  alhiding  to  his  performance  in    1S40. 

At   that  dav.  all    that  remained  10  support  life   iii 
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Chicago  was  hope.  The  poverty  of  the  place  was 
visible  and  unfeigned.  The  n:>ore  land  a  man  had, 
the  v.-orse  off  he  apparently  was.  Mone}-  and  the 
people'  had  long  been  strangers.  But  there  v\ere 
few  who  despaired,  for  the  Genius  of  the  place  for- 
bade. To  the  dullest  eye  ir  v\as  evident  that  a  great 
destiny  awaited  our  muddy  little  lov/n,  squatted  upon 
•the  low  banks  of  its  sluggish  bayou.  The  converts 
of  Brother  Hinton,  who  were  baptised  in  shoals — 
generally  in  cold  weather —  in  a  sort  of  cove  or 
slough  v.hicli  came  in  from  the  river  near  State 
Street,  were  not  more  hopeful  of  heaven  than  the 
average  Chicago  citizen  of  its  manifest  destiny.  But 
the  people  were  very  poor,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  younger  members  of  the  bar.  If,  therefore,  in 
1841,  the  author  of  the  "Annals"  left  the  city  for 
his  ancient  home,  it  was  not  that  h^  ioved  Chicago 
Ie.ss,  but  his  family  more — not  that  his  will,  but  his 
poverty,  consented.  But  his  heart  has  ever  been  v/iih 
the  home  of  his  earliest  manhood,  and  lie  has  always 
rejoiced  in  its  immense  prosjjeiity  and  gkyried  in  its 
marvellous  achievements. 

How  much  has  come  and  gone  in  the  intervening 
years !  What  exultations,  what  heart-aches,  A\-hat  labors 
of  the  brain,  what  strains  of  the  nerves  and  senses, 
what  jo)  .s,  what  sorrows,  what  errors,  what  atonements, 
what  hopes,  v.hat  disappointments,  what  regrets,  what 
satisfactions,  wliat  serene  calms,  what  v%-ild  emotions, 
what  anxious  days,  and,  perhaps,  remorseful  nights, 
have  done  tiieir  ceaseless  work  upon  our  bodies 
and  minds,  and  fashioned  u^  to  be  v.hat  we  are! 
How  often  ra^e  we  envied  those  of  our  old  number 
who  died  young,  and  so  escaped  the  cares  and  tur- 
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moils  and  temptations  of  life,  bearing  only  their 
youthful  sins  to  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Compassion  1 
And  yet  how,  in  the  main,  we  have  wished  to  li\"e 
on,  and,  as  a  bod)-,  have  lived  on,  to  see  our  little 
wooden  hamlet  become  a  mighty  city;  to  see  that 
city  swept  awa}-  in  a  day;  and,  alter  the  tears  of 
the  world  had  been  poured  upon  its  smouldering 
ruins,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  world  had  fed  its 
hungry  and  clothed  its  naked,  to  see  it  rise  asrain. 
in  five-fold  majesty  and  grandeur! 

Perhaps  those  of  us  who  have  lived  outside  of 
all  this  marvellous  growth,  and  anxiously  watched  it. 
can,  better  than  those  who  have  dwelt  in  the  midst 
of  it,  appreciate  the  Chicago  of  to-day. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found  Rome 
a  city  of  brick,  and  should  leave  it  one  of  marble- 
Long  before  Augustus,  wooden  Rome  was  swept  by 
frequent  conflagrations,  and,  perhaps,  the  fire-proof 
Rome  of  to-day  may  owe  something  to  that  circum- 
stance. It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  people  of 
Chicago  sufficient!)-  value  the  lesson  twice  taught 
thern,  and,  perhaps,  yet  again  to  be  taught  them, 
through  the  discipline  of  fire.  The  j^resent  popula- 
tion found  a  city  of  wooden  shanties,  and  will  leave 
behind  them  one  of  brick  and  stone.  But  numbers 
still  sigh  for  the  liberty  to  build  fire-traps,  in  which  to 
catch  their  neighbors'  houses,  and  it  will  yet  require 
nerve  and  decision  to  resist  their  selfish  efforts  to 
reinstate  the  pine  shanty  in  its  ancient  glory.  But 
such  cttorts  should  be  resisted  to  the  utmost  in  a 
city  vvhose  winds  are  fierce  and  mibridled,  and  whos<' 
lots  arc  so  laid  out  as  to  admit  of  the  closest  packing. 

The   people   of  Chicago,  as  a  whole  —  of  course. 
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there  are  man)-  exceptions — have  never  been  lodged 
according  to  their  means,  and  it  is  time  tliey  learned 
to  appreciate  tlie  amenities  of  life  which  flow  from 
pleasant  and  elegant  household  associations.  The 
first  step  is  to  eschew  -^vooden  homes,  wlrich  are 
suited  onl\-  to  th.e  countr).  The  idea  diat  the  pro- 
hibition of  wooden  exteriors  for  dwellings  retards  an) 
desirable  growth,  is  not  well  founded.  The  general 
use  of  brick,  ^tone.  and  iron  will  of  itself  draw  to 
the  cily  a  large  and  valuable  population  of  skilled 
artisans  and  laborers,  and  establish  numerous  perma- 
nent mdustries  connected  ^vith  house  building.-  It 
will  add  vastly  to  the  visible  wealth  and  beauty  of 
the  city,  unless  a  penuriou.sly  cheap  and  wretched 
class  of  brick  buildings,  like  those  in  English  manu- 
facturing towns,  shall  be  erected.  A  mean,  wooden 
town  to  live  in,  surrounding  a  city  of  nalaces  to  trade 
in,  would  disappoint  visitors  and  disturb  tlie  com- 
placency of  residents.  Of  course,  the  time  has  TiOt 
come  for  Chicago  to  build  whole  streets  of  palatial 
mansions,  as  New  York  has  done.  Not  foj-  many  a 
year  \\ili  Clnciigo  be  able  to  rival  New  York  in  solid 
wealtli,  and  the  consequent  cosdiness  of  houses  and 
lands.  But  comely  and  comfortable  dwellings,  built 
of  materials  which  do  not  feed,  but  resist,  the  flames, 
can  be  built  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  their  substantial. 
city-like  air  will  impart  a  sense  of  solidity,  securit). 
and  self-respect  to  the  whole  community. 

I  olxserve  that  trie  writer  of  the  ''Annals"  spoke 
kindly  of  the  Press  of  Chicago,  as  it  existed  in  his 
early  day,  and  praised  the  im])Overished  public  for  its 
libera]  .support  of  newspapers.  I  have  a  dini  recol- 
lection  of  a  young  man  v/ho  wrote  a  good  deal  for 
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the  '''American — published  daily/"  In  those  days 
editors  ^vrote  sharp — not  to  say  abusive  —  squibs, 
against  their  brethren;  and,  perhaps,  they  were  not 
too  fond  of  fair  play  in  their  treatment  of  each  other. 
Among  t1ie  moral  prodigies  of  the  past  thirty -five 
years,  is  the  total  disappearance  of  all  scurrility  and 
injustice  from  the  nevrspapers.  Inis  is  notabh^  the 
case  in  Chicago,  where  all  is  courtesy  and  respect 
between  editors;  where  everything  is  foir  in  politics;; 
and  the  scriptural  question,  '"'Art  thou  in  health, 
my  brother?"  is  always  scripturally  put.  Whether 
we  owe  this  growing  amenity  and  fraternal  suavity 
to  the  increasing  civilization  and  enlightenment  of 
the  age,  or  to  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  to  advance 
Christian  fellowshij),  and  cultivate.  Christian  graces, 
is  a  problem  for  casuists. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Chicago  Press  of  to-day  is 
an  absolute  marvel.  No  material  wonder  which  the 
city  has  wrought  is  so  wonderful  as  its  Press.  To 
say  nothing  of  several  good  evening  papers,  there 
are  three  large  morning  dailies — literally  dailies,  pub- 
lished every  day  in  the  year — which  supply  a  mass 
of  news,  correspondence,  statistics,  and  all  else  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  first-rate  metropolitan  journal. 
I'he  editorial  abilhy  displayed  is  not  a  whit  behind 
the  general  excellence  of  these  papers.  Only  a  most 
intelligent  community  would  support  such  an  anray 
of  talent  a.^   is  emplo)  ed  upon  the  Chicago  Press. 

It  is  ufjt  my  puri)ose  to  talk  about  statistics. 
Are  they  not  written  down  in  a  hundred  books  and 
pamphlets?  and  do  wonders  ever  cease  in  Chicago? 
and  can  tl\e  v.onderer  say  which  wonder  is  the  most 
v/onderfii!? 
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The  ^\'ater-work:^',  the  Parks,  ilie  Tunnels,  the  Stock 
Yards,  the  Schools,  the  Churches,  the  Elevators,  the 
Railroads,  the  Lumber  Yards,  the  Packing  Houses, 
the  new  city  of  Commercial  Palaces,  the  unequalled 
Hotels,  the  enormous  growths  of  Population,  Manu- 
factures, Railway  and  Maritime  Commerce,  and  the 
Wholesale  Trade:  these  and  many  other  things  are 
marvels  which  point  unerringly  to  the  time  when 
Chicago  will  be — next  to  New  York  and  its  suburbs 
— the  largest  and  most  important  city  on  the  Amer- 
ican Continent. 

What  she  most  needs  now  is  capital  belonging  to 
herself,  to  be  used  only  for  herself  Capital  to  fur- 
nish money  to  agricultural  producers  as  far  west  os 
the  Rocky  Mountains — to  foster  the  ever-increasing 
industries  which  cluster  around  her  walls — to  store 
and  control  the  surplus  products  of  the  boundless 
west — to  deal  directly  with  Europe— to  share  directly 
in  the  overland  Asiatic  trade — to  intercept  the  min- 
eral riches  of  the  western  mountains,  and  draw  the  iron 
and  copper  and  silver  ores  of  Lake  Superior  into  her 
furnaces.  Every  year  adds  something  to  the  home- 
owned  cai)ital  of  Chicago.  Small,  indeed,  is  it  no\v', 
compared  with  that  of  the  great  eastern  metropolis. 
But  it  will  grou  and  expand,  and  the  city  with  it,  so 
that  another  thirty-five  years  will  astonish  the  man  now 
twenty-five  years  old,  as  much  as  the  retrospect  of 
thirty-five  years  astounds  the  sexagenarian  of  to-day. 

But  what  are  die  people  of  Chicago  doing  to  keep 
intelligent  rich  men,  and  their  cultivated  families, 
among  them?  Poor  young  attorneys  can  easily  — 
perhaps  thankfull)- — be  spared.  But  what  are  t.he 
people  doing  to  keep  aiuong  tiieivi  theii   milhonaires 
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of  taste  and  culture?  or  those  Oi  them  who  wish  to 
improve  the  taste  and  culture  of  themselves  and  their 
children?  "Why  is  it  rhat  'O  many  of  this  impor- 
tant class  have  taken  wing  and  fled  away  with  their 
wealth  to  more  genial  abodes,,  drawing  their  rents 
from  Chicago  tenants,  but  spendmg  diem  elsewhere? 
This  is  a  question  worthy  of  all  consideration.  The 
answer  is,  that  certain  attractions  are  needed  to  hold 
such  men.  The  more  Chicago  fosters  literature,  art, 
the  drama,  and  music,  tor  the  public,  and  the  more 
generally  culture,  elegance,  a:d  even  luxury  are  ro  be 
found  in  private  circles,  the  mr.re  desirable  Chicago 
will  become  as  a  residence  for  the  rich.  Parks  are 
of  no  use,  unless  ample  means  and  skilled  men  are 
provided  for  their  innnediate  improvement.  Boule- 
vards are  frauds,  unless  the}  are  speedily  and  thor- 
oughly finished,  and  then  kept  in  irder.  Artists  are 
a  su])erfluity,  unless  they  are  generously  patronized. 
The  drama  is  a  nuisance,  unless  managers  are  liber- 
ally sustained  and  encouraged  to  be  enterprising,  and 
so  to  the  end  o\  the  cliapter. 

Perhaps  Chicago  may  be  remiss  in  none  of  these 
things.  Perhaps  her  Parks,  her  Boulevards,  lier  stu- 
dios, her  theatres,  her  concert-halls  are  all  in  a  tlourish- 
ing  condition.  None  deny  that  her  social  life  }ire- 
sents  great  attractions,  but  it  may  not  be  true  that 
the  oj»ulent  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  brilliant 
and  fascinating  to  the  extent  of  retaining  those  citi- 
zens who  have  withdrawn  from  active  life.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  even  sustain  a  first-rate  club  of  the  best 
people,  with  a  first-class  rerding-roorn  attached--  a 
club  which  pro\'ides  exquisitely  and  at  moderate  cost 
for  the  inner  man  bodiiv,  and  which  caters  liberally 
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for  tlie  inner  man  mentally,  by  furnishing  not  only  the 
best  newspapers,  but  also  the  best  magazines  and  pic- 
torial publications  of  the  entire  world. 

Finally,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  (rreat 
Fire  upon  Chicago?  At  this  hour,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fresh  spasm  of  '•hard  times,"  caused  by  the  collapse 
of  gigantic  eastern  speculations,  and  tlie  clamor  cf 
the  equally  cocksure,  and,  perhaps,  equally  mistaken, 
rival  tlnancial  doctrinaires,  we  find  Chicago  rich 
and  prosperous.  Those  who  can  do  so  are  holding 
on  to  their  property.  Perhaps  they  remember  that 
Cornelia  bought  the  house  of  Marius  for  $  12.00c. 
and  a  short  time  after  sold  it  to  Lucullus  for  $80, coo. 
What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  city  now, 
had  no  abnormal  drain  been  made  upon  her  resources 
by  the  utter  destruction  of  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars'  vrorth  of  property,  over  and  above  outside 
insurances,  besides  a  vast  temporary  loss  of  trade? 
"VVlio  can  say^  Perhaps  at  this  tim.e  she  might  have 
been  able  to  drive  back  the  tide  of  disaster,  and 
measurably  restore  general  confidence.  At  all  events 
her  position,  although  strong,  would  have  been  vastly 
stronger,  and  the  increase  of  her  wealth  and  popu- 
lation very  much  greater. 

But,  in  the  end,  both  the  greater  and  the  leaser 
conflagrations  will  have  proved  of  general  benefit, 
although  to  many,  calamities  -without  remedy.  The 
nev/  grade  of  the  streets,  with  the  greatly  increased 
facilities  of  conforming  to  it  in  practice,  is  of  in- 
calcLilabie  irfiportance.  The  magnificent  city  of 
commercial  palaces  and  princely  hotels,  built  with 
a  certain  approach  to  uniformity  and.  mutual  fitness, 
which   has  taken  the  place  of  the  medley  of  gi'and 
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and  mean  siructures,  built  on  varying  plants,  will 
enure  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  city.  And 
especially,  the  annihilation  of 'masses  of  inflammable 
hovels,  in  places  where  they  were  most  dangerous 
and  least  v.anted,  and  the  futme  exclusion  of  wooden 
houses  from  the  entire  city,  cannot  fail  to  prove  im- 
mensely beneficial  to  the  common  welfare. 

If,  in  the  year  191 1,  the  belated  traveller,  who 
has  just  missed  the  air-boat  at  Sitka,  shall  curiously 
look  over  the  volumes  in  the  Alaska  State  Library 
—  warmly  bound  in  seal-skin — he  may  chance  to 
alight  upon  thiN  modest  pamphlet.  He  will  be  a 
Chicago  mari,  and  will  have  left  behind  him,  a  week 
before,  a  proud  and  opulent  city  of  two  million  in- 
habitants; a  city  built  of  non-inflammable  materials, 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the  forty  m.iles  of 
boulevard  ^\hic]l  the  foresight  of  the  present  has 
wisely  and  liberally  provided  for  the  use  of  the  future. 
\\'ill  it  be  too  much  to  ask  of  him  to  telegraph  a 
sprightly  review  of  these  then  forgotten  pages  to  the 
Chicago  Tribii/u;  by  the  new  process?  My  heirs  will 
cheerfully  pay  the  expense. 

And  so  I  conclude  the  pleasant  task  assigned  to 
me  by  my  friend  Fergus,  and  if  I  have  said  aught 
to  ofiend,  let  it  be  laid  to  his  charge. 

J.  N.  BALESriER. 

BRATTLLiiORo,  Vi.,  Jan.  I,  1876. 


J.   X.   BALE.^TIER,   Esq.,  "       • 

Sir,—  Having  with  much  gratification  listened  to  your 
lecture  on  the  Anails  of  Chicago,  delivered  before  the  Lyceum, 
on  the  2 1st  inst.,  and  being  desirous  to  preserve  it  for  future 
reference,  as  well  as  anxious  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  others 
to  participate  in  the  gratification  and  instruction  which  it  has 
already  imparted  to  us,  we  would  respectfully  solicit  a  copy 
for  publication. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GRANT  GOODRICH"! 
WM.  B.  OGDEX, 
SIDNEY  SAWYER, 
MARK  SKINNER, 


CluCAGo,  Jan.  24,  1S40. 


DAVID  HUNTER, 
JNO.  S.  ^VRIGHT. 


Chicago,  Jan.  24,  1S40. 
GF,N"Jl,F..\fKN,— I  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  the 
request  conveye<l  by  your  communication  of  this  date.  You 
will  however  permit  me  to  .say,  that  the  flattering  terms,  in 
which  your  note  is  couched,  are  attributable  rather  to  tiie  kind- 
ness of  your  feelings  towards  myself,  than  to  th.e  merits  of  the 
humble  production  which  1  now  place  at  your  disposal.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  notes  to  the  lecture,  A\hich 
I  tru.>.t  will  ivcct  wiih  your  approbation. 
I  am,  ("-entlemen, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.   N.    BALESTIER. 

'(".)  GRANT  GOODRICH.   Esq., 

I'resident  of  the  Lyceum,  and  Others. 
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Annals  of  Chicago. 


Mr.  Prf::IDEXt,  and  Gentle.mkx  of  the  Lyceu.m  : 
in  yreseiting  this  liurried  and  imperfect  sketch, 
I  make  no  prelensiun  to  the  name  of  a  hisionan. 
The  means  of  preparing  the  historical  parts  of  it, 
have  been  himited  and  inadequate; — the  original 
sources  of  information  have  not  been  vrithin  my 
reach,  and  my  materials  are  drawn  from  those  who 
have  had  access  to  the  ancient  records.  So  much. 
therefore,  as  may  be  s:ad  of  the  Early  History  of 
Chicago,  is  necessarily  supertlcial.  It  shall  be  m}- 
endeaxor  to  treat  the  subject  as  concisely  as  may  be 
consistent  with  its  full  development,  avoiding  all  de- 
tails whicii  can  be  properly  dis})ensed  witli. 

Chirat'O  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
in  tjie  Far  V.'est.  IJefore  it  \Nas  inhabited  by  the 
Whites,  it  had  been,  fiom  time  innnemorial,  occupied 
by  the  Aborigines.  Major  Long  remarks,  ''that  the 
nuni1>er  and  apparent  antiquit}'  of  the  trails  center- 
ing in  this  spot,  indicated  tliat  Chicago  had,  for  a 
lo.-g  time,  been  the  site  of  an  hidlan  village." 

Tiie  French  were  the  original  discoverers  and  set- 
tlci.-.,  not  only  of  tliir.  place,  but  also  of  neady  all  tlie 
imj-'Ortant  points  in  the  original  Xorth-west  'J'eriitory. 
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It  is  an  lionorable  and  enduring  monument  to  thai 
great  isation,  that  her  sons  should  have  abandoned 
their  happy  homes,  three  hundred  years  ago,  for  the 
u'ild  forests  and  desert  praifie:^  of  savage  America. 
And  it  is  an  imperisha])le  honor  to  universal  philan- 
thropy, that  her  religious  raiiisters,  vindicating  dicir 
•right  to  the  j>roud  name  of  Jesuits,  should  ha\e 
braved  the  stormy  sea  in  small,  frail  vessels,  to  en- 
counter, upon  the  land,  the  savages  of  the  forest. 
We  hear  much  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  oi  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers;  but  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
French  emigrants,  many  years  before,  and  in  a  region 
more  remote  from  the  seaboard,  are  passed  over  in 
comparative  silence.  ^Vhen  we  reflect  that  the 
French  left  their  country  from  the  impulses  of  en- 
terprise and  religious  zeal,  while  the  English  pilgrims 
were  driven  from  their  native  sliore  by  persecution; 
that  the  French  came  over  nearly  one  huridred  years 
]>efore  the  Puritans,  settling  faf  in  the  interior,  and 
pushing  their  discoveries  midv.  ay  b-etween  the  oceans : 
much  as  wc  mav-  admire  the  heroism  and  sublime 
energy  of  the  Fathers  of  New  England,  we  cannot 
withhold  the  jxilm  from  the  dauntless  sons  of  France. 
As  early  as  /534,  more  than  tlnee  hundred  yenrs  ago, 
the  French  began  tl-eir  disco.crie,  and  setilernents  in 
.\merica.  Tno  ship.-.,  tacli  of  rn'iy  60  tons  burthen, 
left  France  ori  the  2otii  ('{  Ai)ril,  1534.  and  arrived 
at  St.  Malo  on  the  15th  of  S-jnember,  in  the  same 
\ear, — having  s[)ent  nearly  five  months  upon  die 
ocean.  This  expedition  was  unrler  the  command  q\ 
Admiral  Cartier.  who,  on  that  occasion,  surveyed  the 
nonhern  toast  of  Xcwfoundiand.  On  tlie  15th  oi 
May,   1535,   Carrier   made   a   second    expedition,   his 
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squadron  consisling  of  three  vessels,  one  of  120,  one 
of  60,  and  one  of  40  tons  burthen.  In  September. 
1535.  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  Isle 
of  Orleans:  ihe  Ii^^dians  opposed  his  fcrther  progy^^ss. 
but  he  continued  to  advance,  until  he  reached  Mont- 
real, v>-hich  he  founded  by  the  name  of  Mont-royal. 
In  1540,  King  Francis  I.  granted  an  extensive  charter 
to  Francois  de  la  Roque.  Chevalier  de  Roberval.  and 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  a  squadron  of  five  vessels 
sailed,  Uxider  the  command  of  the  gallant  Cartier. 

For  the  next  sixty  years,  nothing  v.as  done  towards 
exploring  that  part  of  America.  But  in  1603.  Samuel 
Champlain  led  another  expedition,  and,  in  locS, 
founded  Quebec.  In  1612,  Champlain  made  liis 
second  expedition,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince 
de  Contt',  who  assumed  the  title  of  Vice-Roy  of  Xevv- 
France.  Setting  a  good  example  to  tl  e  emigrants,  by 
taking  liis  family  with  him,  he  continued  the  settle- 
ment of  [he  country,  notwithstanding  rlie  hostility  of 
the  Indians.  In  1622,  a  number  of  Jesuits  were  sent 
to  Canada  by  the  Due  de  Ventadour  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 

In  i<.2  7.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  organized  the  corn- 
pan}-  of  Xew  France,  and  Champlain  A\'as  appointed 
Covernor.  In  1629.  Champlain  was  compelled  to 
.surrender  Canada  to  th.e  English,  but  it  was  restored 
in  1632.  Again  appointed  Governor.  Champlain  put 
tbrth  the  powers  of  his  enlarged  mind,  and  under  his 
administration  the  colony  flourished.  The  indefati- 
gable Jesuits  came  over  in  great  numijers.  bearing  the 
cross  and  the  olive  branch,  preaching  the  gospel  and 
extending  civilization.  Many  of  them  afterwards  fell 
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victims  to  their  holy  zeal,  and  sealed  their  faith  \\\\.\\ 
the  blood  of  martyrdom. 

The  first  visit  of  the  French  to  this  place  was, 
probably,  as  far  back  as  1572,  being  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  years  ago.  \\\  that  year,  Mons.  JoHet 
and  Father  Marquette  paddled  up  the  Illinois  river 
from  its  mouth,  and  crossed  over  to  Michigan.  From 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  trails  led  to  this  sipot. 
v.-e  may  infer  that  these  early  explorers  passed  through 
Chicago  on  their  way  to  Michigan.  For  a  century 
after  this  period  I  find  no  e\'idence  that  this  place  was 
revisited  by  the   French. 

But  about  the  }-ear  1670,  Coimt  de  Frontenac,  then 
Governor  of  Canada,  caused  an  exploration  of  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  it  is  not  improbabie 
that  the  surveying  party  touched  at  Chicago. 

Perrot  is  said  to  liave  been  here  in  167 1.*  At  that 
remote  period  it  was  the  residence  of  a  chief  of  the 
Miamies,  and  bore  the  same  name  which  it  docs  at 
present — a  name  which  ought  to  savor  of  antiquity, 
as  it  signifies  somethiing  exceedingly  odoriferous. 

The  expeditions  of  LaSalle  and  Hennepin,  about 
the  year  1680,  are  well  known.  The  generous  spirit 
of  enterprise  could  t)e  carried  no  further.  If  toils 
cheerfully  encountered,  and  sufferings,  borne  without 
a,  murmer:  if  courage  that  danger  and  disaster  could 
not  tame, -and  perseverance  that  difficulty  and  dis- 
appointment could  r.ot  subdue,  are  worthy  of  com- 
mendation —  then  n^ay  these  men  command  our 
admiration  and  gratitude.  Far  distant  be  the  da}- 
when  we  forget  these  heroic  deeds  of  tlie  men  of 
France:  let  us  imitate  their  virtues  \\hiie  we  emulate 
*  Hoffman. 
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their  enterprise.  The  fame  of  those  bold  navigators 
and  explorers,  of  those  far-sighted  statesmen,  those 
patient  priests  of  the  order  of  Jesa-,  should  be  dear 
CO  us,  vvho  reap  joys  from  their  sorrows,  and  ease  from 
their  sufferings.  ^Ve  owe  to  France  an  older  debt 
than  we  incurred  in  our  revolution,  and  it  v/ere  Avorse 
than  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  French,  at  one  time,  occupied 
Chicago  as  a  muliLary  and  trading  post.  Their  dis- 
cerning judgment  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  its  im- 
portance. Tiiey  doubtless  remarked  that  it  was  the 
e}  e  of  the  lower  lakes,  an  eligible  commercial  site, 
and  a  commanding  military  position.  How  surely 
has  time,  in  numerous  instances,  attested  the  sagacity 
of  those  early  emigrants  I  Let  us  now  pass  to  a  later 
period,  and  confine  ourselves  more  immediately  to 
the  subject  u-idcv  consideration. 

In  the  year  1795,  ^'"^^  Indians  ceded  to  the  United 
States  six  miles  S'"|uare  of  territory,  which  embraced 
Chicago.  In  1S04,  the  United  Stales  establi.shed  here 
a  military  post,  which  was  called  Fort  Chicago,  and 
about  the  same  period  the  American  Fur  Company 
established  a  trading  station  under  the  guns  of  the 
Fort.  Until  181 2,  nothing  occured  to  disturb  the 
tranquility  of  this  remote  and  forlorn  military  and 
trading  station;  but  that  year  was  marked  by  the 
perpetration  of  a  deed,  black  even  in  the  records  of 
savage  ferocity. 

After  the  capitulation  at  Detroit,  orders  were  sent 
to  Captain  Heald  to  adandon  tl^e  Fort  at  this  place. 
On  the  15th  of  .Vugust,  the  troops  evacuated  it.  7'he 
Aij-ericans  numbered  about  seventy -five,  including 
women  and  children;  and  about  thirty  Miamies,  com- 
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manded  by  Captain  ^\'ells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  acted  as 
their  escort.  I'he  road  lay  along  the  beach  of  the 
lake.  The  de^•oted  little  band  had  proceeded  scarcely 
a  mile  and  a-half,  when  they  discovered  the  Indians 
lying  in  ambush,  behind  the  sand  hills  which  .'■•kirted 
the  beach,  Heald  at  once  led  his  men  to  the  top  o^ 
the  hill,  and  at'ter  hring  one  round,  charged  the  enemy 
in  front.  It  was  in  vain,  (xreatly  superior  in  num- 
bers, the  foe  formed  on  the  flanks  as  fast  as  they  were 
repulsed  in  front.  The  small  but  gallant  force  of 
the  Americans  was  surrounded,  while  the  escort  of 
Miamies  took  no  part  in  the  conflict.  The  result  may 
be  readily  foreseen ;  not  only  v>ere  more  than  half  the 
ttoops  slaughtered,  but  the  helpless  and  unoffending 
women  and  children  were  butchered  in  cold  blood! 

Mr.  Hoffman,  in  a  note  to  his  "Winter  in  the  West," 
imputes  the  blame  of  this  horrid  tragedy  to  Captain 
Wells,  whom  he  erroneously  styles  ".the  credulous 
Indian  Agent."  He"  alleges  that  the  retreat  was 
precipitated  by  Wells,  who  had  been  duped  by  the 
Indians.-' 

Mr.  Lanman,  the  ingenious  historian  of  Michigan, 
to  whom  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  foregoing  his- 
torical data,  remarks,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Wells 
was  not  at  that  time  comiected  with  the  Indian 
Department;  that  doubting  the  good  faith  of  the 
Potawatamies,  lie  advised  an  immediate  evacuation 
betbre  they  should  have  tiiiie  to  concentrate  around 
tile  Fort,  but  ihat  Heald  disregarded  his  counsel  : 
that  four  hundred  Indians  collected  around  tlie  Fori 
before  the  troops  retreated;  that  Heald  exasperated 
the  Indians  by  destroying  the  surplus  st(jres  and 
'^  See  note  A. 
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animuRition  which  had  been  promised  to  them;  tliat 
Gapt  Wells  and  i\Ir.  John  Kinzie,  the  Indian  Agent, 
then  remonstrated  against  a  retreat,  but  that  Herdd 
determined  to  evacuate,  because  the  destruction  of 
tlie  ammunition  and  stores  impaired  the  means  of 
defense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  ti  ae 
version  of  the  story.  Wells  had  been  bred  an  Indian 
warrior,  and  v/as  perfectly  familiar  vv'ith  the  habits  of 
the  savages;  he  v/as  a  bold  and  intrepid  man,  a  tried 
and  skilful  soldier;  he  fell  among  the  first  in  the  con- 
flict, and  his  body  was  found  with  the  face  blacken-d, ' 
after  the  manr.er  of  the  savages  when  they  meet  with 
disappointment. 

After  the  consiimmatioii  of  tliis  revolting  massacre, 
the  Indians  burned  down  the  Fort.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  1817,  and  its  name  changed  to  Fort  Dearboai. 
In  the  spring  of  1837,  Fort  Dearborn  was  aban- 
doned, and  since  that  time  the  ban'acks  liavebeeu 
occupied  by  j^rivate  families. 

let  us  now  glance  at  Chicago,  as  it  appeared  to 
^vlajor  Long,  in  1823.  I'his  gentleman  has  published 
a  history  of  his  expedition;  his  description  of  Chicago 
is  far  from  alluring.  "The  village,"  says  he  '-presents 
no  cheering  jjrospect,  as.  notwithstanding  its  antiquity, 
it  contains  but  few  huts,  inhabited  by  a  miserable  race 
of  men,  scarcely  equal  to  the  Indians,  from  whom  they 
are  descended.  Their  log  or  bark  houses  are  low, 
filthy,  and  disgusting,  displaying  not  the  least  trace  of 
comfort.  As  a  place  of  business,  it  offers  no  mduce- 
ments  to  th.e  settler,  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  trade 
of  the  lake  did  not  exceed  the  cargo  of  five  or  six 
schooners, even  at  the  time  when  the  garrison  received 
its  supplies  from   Mackinac," 
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Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  picture  of  Chicago  in 
1823.  It  may  be  too  broad  and  unqualified,  but  the 
sketch  is  substantially  true.,*  Such  was  the  germ  from 
which  has  sprung  this  vigorous  and  growing  city:  and 
such  did  Chicago  continue  to  be  until  only  eight  years 
ago.     Well  may  we  exclaim 

"Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder?" 

Within  SO  brief  a  space,  within  eight  short  years, 
and  durinr;  a  period  when  commercial  calamity  has 
whelmed  the  land  in  comparative  ruin,  can  we  realize, 
Sir,  that  Chicago  has  sprung,  as  it  were,  from  the  very 
mire,  and  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  populous  city? — 
I'hat  she  has  awakened  from  the  slumbers  of  ages, 
and  £(one  forth  like  the  strona:  man  in  the  armor  of 
enterj)rise  and  perseverance,  until  her  name  is  in- 
scribed among  the  cities  of  the  earth? 

You,  Sir,  I  believe,  are  among  the  oldest  settlers. 
Within  less  than  eight  years,  you  have  witnessed  this 
magic  change.  Scarce  a  day  has  passed  within  that 
period  that  has  not  brought  with  it  some  improvement. 
The  memorv  is  at  fault  when  it  attempts  to  keep  pace 
with  this  ra[)id  i)rogression.  Well  may  we  rejoice  in 
a  result  so  glorious  I  Well  ma.y  we  inquire  for  that 
Chicago  which,  within  our  memory,  was  but  a  wet 
plain,  intersected  by  a  narrow  river,  lying  desolate 
and  silent  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  waste  of  waters  I 
Then  the  voice  of  the  waves,  as  they  rolled  heavily 
upon  the  beach,  was  feebly  answered  by  the  voices  of 
men;  now,  the  hum  of  business  drowns  the  murjic  of 
the  waters,  and  the  air  resoimds  with  the  clieering 
echo  of  labor.  Capacious  warehouses  and  commo- 
*  See  note  !>. 
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dious  dwellings  nave  taken  the  place  of  "the  log  and 
bark  houses,  low,  filthy,  and  disgusting." — "The  mis- 
erable race  of  men"  have  been  superseded  by  a  popu- 
lation distinguished  for  its  intelligence  and  enterprise: 
and'a'U  the  comforts  of  our  Eastern  homes  are  gath- 
ered around  us. 

And,  Sir,  the  superficial  and  contemptuous  dictum 
that,  "as  a  place  of  business,  Chicago  offers  no  induce- 
ments to  the  settler," — v.-here  shall  v\-e  find  it  verified? 
Even  at  this  proximate  period,  v\'e  laugh  to  scorn  the 
discernm.ent  of  the  narrator.  And  our  comnierce — 
who  can  realize  the  cliange  within  the  last  seven 
years?  Then  the  arrival  of'  a  fore  and-aft  schooner 
vras  an  event  v/orthy  of  being  chronicled;  it  resembled 
the  visit  of  a  ship  to  some  remote  and  desert  island; 
and  when  the  little  craft  stood  in  for  the  dangerous 
shore,  the  inhabitanis  all  turned  out  to  witness  the 
prodigy !  Sir,  tlie  garrisoji  is  gone — the  vessels  from 
Mackinac  bring  it  no  more  supplies — yet  wonderful 
to  relate !  our  commerce  still  survives.  The  garrison 
is  gone — but  the  vessels  still  come;  not  at  the  rate 
of  five  or  six  in  a  }ear,  but  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
hundred:  and,  in  a  Utw  years,  hundreds  will  be  thou- 
sands. No  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  advent  of  a 
schooner,  and  even  the  vapor-driven  monsters,  which 
frequent  our  harbor,  have  ceased  to  call  forth  our 
wonder ! 

In  1828,  and  pei-haps  until  1830,  that  part  of  the 
original  town,  v/hich  lies  east  of  the  South  Branch, 
and  south  of  the  main  river,  was  fenced  in  and  used 
by  the  garrison  for  pasture  land.  In  1830,  the  canal 
commissioners  sold  a  number  of  lots,  some  of  the  best 
in  the  city  bringing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
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At  that  time,  the  place  contained  only  five  or  six 
houses,  built  of  logs,  and  the  popiilation  was  less 
'^'  than  one  hundred.  One  of  those  houses  is  still 
occupied  by  Col.  Beaubien,  and  was  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Fur  Company.  About  eighty*  rods 
lo  the  soutl'i  of  that,  there  formerly  stood  a  house 
occupied  by  Col.  Owing.s,  the  Indian  Agent,  but  the 
remorseless  lake  has  washed  it  away.  An  "old  set- 
tler," formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott, 
and,  at  a  later  day,  .Sir,  by  yourself^  is  still  standing 
on  Block  No.  I — its  ancient  name,  "Cobweb  Castle," 
is  known  to  few  of  the  present  generation.  Another 
old  dwelling  is  on  the  point  of  land  known  as  Block 
14,  which  it  is  intended  to  excavate  for  a  Canal  basin. 
The  dwelling  of  Mr.  John  Kinzie,  formerly  Indian 
agent,  and  also  agent  for  the  Fur  Company,  stood  near 
the  spot  where  the  nordi  pier  commences.  There  was 
also  a  cabin  at  ^\'olf  Point,  in  which  Robinson  the 
Indian  Chief  resided.  Another  log  building  formerly 
stood  near  the  corner  of  Dearborn  and  South  Water 
streets,  which  was  occupied' as  a  store  by  Aledard 
B.  Beaubien.  The  celebrated  tavern  of  Mr.  Marl: 
Beaubien,  known  as  the  Eagle,  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  Sauganash.  I  grieve  to  say  that  no  trace  of 
this  model  of  Chicago  Inns  can  now  be  found,  so 
unsparing  is  time !  The  first  frame  building  in  Chi- 
cago was  a  store  at  Wolf  Point,  built  for  Robert  A. 
■  Kinzie,  in  v%Ty2.  Several  brick  buildings  were  erected 
in  the  year  1834. 

The  Indian  war  in  1832,  first  brought  Chicago  into 
general  notice.  Ceneral  Scott,  was  deeply  impressed, 
with  its  importance,  and  was  among  the  hrst  to  rec- 
ommend a  liarbor,  in  a  letter  vv'hich  was  laid  before 
Conirress. 
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At  the  session  of  1833-4,  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation for  our  harbor,  and  its  progress,  thus  far,  has 
been  slow  but  steady.  Several  superintendents  have 
had  charge  of  this  important  work,  among  whom 
Capt.  James  Allen  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark  here  the  changes  effected 
in  the  land  marks  since  the  construction  of  the  piers. 
Formerly,  the  river  made  a  bend,  and  ran  south  about 
half  a  mile,  along  what  is  now  the  beach  of  the  lake. 
The  mouth  of  the  ri\'er  was  then  on  section  15,  and 
a  wide  sand-bar  lay  between  the  rl\'er  and  the  lake. 
The  present  mouth  of  the  river  is  entirely  artificial, 
liaving  been  created  1)}'  cutting  though  the  sand-bar. 
Of  late  years,  the  bar  has  entirely  disappeared,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  rising  of  the  lake,  and  partly  by  a 
chanffe  in  the  action  of  the  water,  caused  bv  the 
piers.  The  consecpience  has  been,  that  several  acres 
of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Addition,  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection aftbrded  by  the  bar,  have  been  Avashed  away, 
and  deposited  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  which  is 
rapidly  filling  up.  "  \ 

In  1833,  a  great  Indian  payment  took  place,  at 
which  some  of  the  inhabitants  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  dexterity  in  basely  stealing  blankets 
from  the  ignorant  and  besotted  India.ns. 

The  year  1836,  is  especially  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Chicago.  An  unregulated  spirit  of  specu- 
lation had  manifested  liself  very  decidedly  throughout 
the  whole  country  in  the  year  1835,  '*\hich  in  the 
succeeding  year,  attained  its  acme.  Tlie  cities  of 
the  Fast  were  visited  with  an  epidemic  madness, 
which  found  its  way  mto  every  hamlet  in  the  Atlantic 
vStates.      It  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  Amer- 
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ican  people  had  labored  under  serious  misapprehen- 
sions with  regard  to  the  value  of  land,  especially  that 
which  lay  in  cities  and  villages.  No  sooner  was 
this  startling  discovery  made,  than  the  price  of  jeai 
property  suddenly  rose  a  hundred,  and,  frequently,  a 
thousand  fold.  Sagacious  men,  looking  far  into  the 
future,  now  perceived  that  cities  and  villages,  cover- 
ing only  a  few  acres  of  land,  were  soon  destined  to 
extend  o\-cr  an  illimitable  domain.  Visions  of  the 
glorious  future  hlled  the  imaginations  of  tlie  muiitude: 
v,herever  the  surveyor  took  the  magic  chain  and  com- 
pass— no  matter  how  reiPiOte  from  population — there 
it  became  certain,  that  a  mighty  city  would,  at  no 
distant  da),  arise.  Paper  cities  flourished  in  a  man- 
ner unparalleled,  and  the  public  mind  became  utterly 
diseased. 

This  unwholesome  spirit  was  confi.ied  to  no  clusses 
—  it  extended  itself  into  every  walk  of  life.  The 
farmer  forsook  the  plow,  and  became  a  speculator 
upon  the  soil,  instead  of  a  producer  from  beneath 
the  sod.  If  happily  a  city  or  a  village  were  in  the 
vicinity,  the  farm  was  laid  off  in  lots,  and  exhibited 
on  a  map.  The  mechanic  laid  aside  his  tools  and 
resolved  to  grow  rich  without  labor.  The  lawyer 
sold  his  l)Ooks  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  lands. 
The  physician  'Hhrew  physic  to  the  dogs,'"  and  wrote 
promissory  notes  instead  of  prescriptions.  Even  the 
day-laborer  became  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  quit- 
claim and  warranty,  and  calculated  his  fortune  by 
thousands. 

When  the  mass  of  the  community  thus  ab^andoned 
01  neglected  their  proper  |)ursuits,  it  may  readily  be 
assumed   that   the   ignoble  few,  who  were   willing  to 
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work,  received  an  ample  reward  for  their  pains.  The 
price  of  labor  was  exorbitant:  the  simplest  service 
AV3S  purchased  at  a  dear  rate.  Even  the  barbers, 
wlio,  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  had  shaved  for  six- 
pence, discovered  that  they  had  been  working  at  half- 
pr'ce.  The  great  increase  of  consumers,  and  the 
proportionate  decrease  of  producers,  rendered  the 
price  of  provisions  enormous. 

To  the  merchant  especially,  this  appeared  to  be 
the  ^'olden  era;  but  alas  I  he  soon  learned  that  it 
wr.s  tlie  age,  of  dross.  Had  he  been  prudent — had 
he  confined  himisclf  to  his  proper  vocation,  and  kept 
clear  of  over-expansion,  he  might  have  done  well. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  times  drowned  the  voice  of 
reason.  Credit,  reckless  and  indiscriminate,  v/as  the 
master-principle  of  those  wild  and  maddening  days. 
Overleaping  every  barrier,  disdaining  restraint,  tempt- 
ing Ihe  inexperienced  and  unv»ar}^,  laughing  to  scorn 
the  calculating  and  prudent,  alkiring  the  ignorant  and 
avaricious — the  evil  spirit  went  forth,  sowing  at  broad- 
cast the  ijrolific  seeds  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Tr»  the  abuse  of  credit  then,  did  the  country,  in 
a  gTeat  degree,  owe  "its  disaster.  Already  had  the 
banks,  which  greatly  multiplied  at  this  period,  issued 
sufficient  paper  promises  to  create  a  spirit  of  wild 
extravagance;  but  the  property  of  the  country  rose 
too  ra])idly  in  value  to.be  represented  by  an  inflated 
bank- note  circulation.  Individuals,  therefore,  in  hum- 
ble imitation  of  the  bnnks,  issued  their  notes  Avithout 
stir^t  or  limit.  The  merchant  trusted,  without  dis- 
cri  iiination,  all  ulu)  chose  to  buy,  and  he  gloried  in 
the  fictitious  profits  wliich  a[)pearcd  upon  his  ledger. 
lie  thought  it  prudent   to   diversify  his   pursuits   by 
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purchasing  land  on  credit,  confiding  in  his  surpkis 
prolits  as  a  means  of  payment.  In  this  manner, 
ohhgations  to  the  amount  of  millions  were  contracted 
for  an  imaginary  consideration. 

If  old  established  communities  were  thus  frightened 
fr-:.)m  tlieir  ];ropriety,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  rising  village  of  Chicago  could  escape  the  con- 
tagion. l"he  year  1835  fo^-i^^-d  us  just  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  olu'  own  importance.  A  short  time  before, 
the  price  of  tlie  best  lots  did  not  exceed  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars :  and  the  rise  had  been  so  rapid,  that 
prop'-,rty  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  have 
acquired  an  ascertained  value.  In  our  case,  there- 
fore, the  inducements  to  speculation  were  particularly 
strong;  and  as  no  fixed  value  could  be  assigaied  to 
property,  so  no  price  could,  by  any  established  stand- 
ard, be  deemed  extravagant.  Moreover,  nearly  all 
who  came  to  the  place  expected  to  amass  fortunes 
by  speculating.  The  wonder  then  is,  not  that  we 
speculated  so  much,  but  rather  that  we  did  not  rush 
more  madly  into  the  vortex  of  ruin.  Well  indeed 
would  it  have  been,  had  our  wild  speculations  been 
confined  to  Chicago;  here,  at  least,  there  was  soDie- 
M//.;^  received  in  exchange  for  the  money  of  the  pur- 
chaser. J^ut  the  few  miles  that  composed  Chicago, 
formed  but  a  small  item  among, the  subjects  of  specu- 
lation. So  utterly  reckless  had  the  community  grown, 
that  they  cliased  every  bubble  which  floated  in  tlie 
speculative  atmosphere;  madness  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  foulness  of  its  aliment;  the  more  absurd 
tlie  project,  the  more  remote  the  object,  the  more 
rnadiy  were  they  x^tirsued.  The  prairies  of  Illinois, 
the  forests  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  sand-hills  of  Michi- 
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gan,  presented  a  chain"  almost  unbroken  of  suppositi- 
tious villages  and  cities.  The  whole  land  seemed 
staked  out  and  peopled  on  paper.  If  a  man  were 
reputed  to  be  fortunate,  his  touch,  like  that  of  Midas, 
was  supposd  to  turn  everything  into  gold,  and  the 
crowd  entered  blindly  into  every  project  he  mighc 
originate.  These  worthies  would  besiege  the  land 
offices,  and  purchase  town  sites  at  a  dollar  and 
a-quarter  per  acre,  which  in  a  few  days  appeared  on 
paper,  laid  out  in  the  most  approved  rectangular 
fashion,  emblazoned  in  glaring  colors,  and  exhibitinr 
the  public  spirit  of  the  proprietor  in  the  multitude 
of  their  public  squares,  church  lots,  and  school  lot 
reservations.  Often  was  a  fictitious  strean-Jet  seen 
to  wind  its  romantic  course  through  the  heart  of  an 
ideal  cit}-,  thus  creating  water  lots,  and  water  privi- 
leges. But  where  a  real  stream,  how  ever  diminutive, 
did  find  its  way  to  the  shore  of  the  lake — no  matter 
what  was  the  ch.aracter  of  the  surrounding  country — 
some  v/ary  operator  would-  ride  night  and  da}-  until 
tiie  place  was  secured  at  the  government  price.  Then 
the  miserable  waste  of  sand  and  fens  which  lay  un- 
conscious of  its  glor}'  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  was 
suddenly  elevated  into  a  mighty  city,  with  a  projected 
harbor  and  liglit-house,  railroads  and  canals,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  circumjacent  \i\\\k\^  were  sold  in  lots 
50  feet  by  loc  under  the  name  of  ''Additions.""  Not 
the  puniest  brook  on  the  shore  of  bake  Michigan  was 
siuTered  to  remain  without  a  city  at  its  mouth,  and 
\vhoe\er  will  travel  around  that  lake  shall  find  niany  a 
mighty  mart  staked  oat  in  spots  suitable  only  for  the 
habitations  of  wild  beasts. 

Jf  a  man  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  disputed 
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title,  it  made  no  great  difference  where  the  land  la}', 
or  how  slender  was  his  claim;  his  fortune  was  made; 
for  the  very  insecurity  of  the  purchase  made  it  de- 
sirable in  the  eyes  of  the  venturous.  A  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  speculating  spirit  was  the  sale  of 
lands  by  auction.  When  bodies  of  men  actuated  by 
a  common  motive,  assemble  together  for  a  common 
object,  zeal  is  apt  to  run  into  enthu.siasm;  when  the 
common  passion  is  artfully  inflamed  by  a  skilful  orator, 
enthusiasm  becomes  fanaticism,  and  fanaticism  mad- 
ness. Men  who  vrish  to  be  persuaded,  are  already 
more  than  half  won  over,  and  an  .excited  imagination 
will  produce  almost  any  anticipated  result.  Popular 
delusions  have  carried  away  millions  at  a  time;  men- 
tal epidemics  b.ave  raged  at  every  period  of  tlie 
world's  history,  and  conviction  has  been  ever  potent 
to  work  miracles.  Nov/  the., speculating  mania  was 
an  e})idemic  of  the  mind,  and  every  chord  struck  by 
the  chief  performers,  produced  endless  vibrations, 
until  Jthe  countless  tones  of  tlie  full  diapason  broke 
forth  in  maddening  strains  of  fascmation. 

The  auctioneers  were  the  high-priests  who  sacri- 
ficed in  the  Temple  of  Fortune;  through  them  the 
speculators  spread  abroad  their  specious  representa- 
tions. Ivike  the  .Sybils  and  Flarnens  of  old,  they 
delivered  false  oracles,  and  made  a  juggle  of  omens 
and  auguries. 

But  the  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand;  the  reaction 
came— -and  the  professional  speculator  and  his  victiins 
were  sv-'allowed  up  in  one  common  ruin.  Trusting 
to  the  large  sums. due  to  him,  the  land  operator  in- 
volved himself  more  and  more  deeply,  until  his  fate 
was  more  pitiable  then  that  of  his  defrauded  dupes. 
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The  ytar  1S37,  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  era 
of  protested  notes;  it  was  the  harvest  to  the  Notary 
and  the  Lawyer — the  year  of  wrath  to  the  mercantile, 
proddcing-,  and  laboring  interests.  Misery  inscribed 
its  name  on  many  a  face  but  lately  radiant  with  high 
hopes,  despair  was  stamped  on  many  a  countenance 
vrhich  Avas  wont  to  be  "wreatheci  in  smiles."  Broken 
fortunes,  blasted  hopes,  aye,  and  blighted  characters: 
these  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  those  pestilent 
times.  The  land  resounded  wirh  the  groans  of  ruined 
men,  and  the  sobs  of  defrauded  Avomen,  Avho  had 
entru',[ed  their,  all  to  greedy  speculators.  Political 
events,  which  had  hitherto  favored  these  wild  chi- 
mera-:, now  conspired  to  hasten  and  aggravate  the 
impending  doAA-nfall.  Tc  v/as  a  scene  of  woe  and 
d^:solation. 

Temporary  relief  came  in  the  shape  of  Michigan 
money — bat  like  all  empty  expedients,  it,  in  the 
end;  aggravated  the  disease  it  pretended  to  cure — it 
seem.ed  a  sovereign  panacea,  but  it  proved  a  quack 
specific. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  sickening  spectacle  of  disaster 
and  rain.  Mad  as  her  citizens  had  been,  Chicago 
iva.^  Chicago  still.  Artificial  enterprises  had  failed, 
but  nature  was  still   the  same. 

There  stood  Cliicago  "in  her  pride  of  place" — 
unmoved  and  immovable.  Though  mourning  and 
desolate,  she  could  still  sustain  an  active  population. 
Need  J  add  that  .snt  has  done  it? 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  the  first  ground  was 
broken  on  the  Canal.  One  steam -boat  and  two 
sdiooners  conveyed  a  numerous  company  to  Canal 
Port  (now  Bridgeport),  where  the  ceremony  was  per- 
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formed.  I'hus  far  this  noble  work  has  made  good 
progress— wiih  its  great  resoures  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  spirit  of  some  of 
our  legislators,  that  it  will  be  urged  to  a  speedy  com- 
pletion. Then  shall  vre  see  Chicago  take  her  stand 
r-.mong  the  proudest  cities  of  the  nation;  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  no  ^obstacle  can  impede  her  onward 
march  to  greatness.* 

In  the  winter  of  1S36-7,  Chicago  became  an  incor- 
porated city.  In  April,  1837,  V\'illiam  B.  Ogden 
was  chosen  the  first  Mayor;  in  1S38,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Buckner  S.  Morris,  and,  in  1839,  Benjamin 
W.  Raymond,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  detail  the 
growth  of  the  cit\ — suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  probably 
v/itijout  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. t 

It  is  honorable  to  the  place,  that  wliile  the  commu- 
nity were  struggling  for  the  goods  vvhich  are  of  this 
world,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  their  future  welfare. 

5)ix  churches  were  organized  before  or  during  the 
year  1836,  \\z.:  Tlie  Catholic,  Ivpiscopal,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Uni- avian. 

The  character  of  the  people  ^^■as  liberal,  and  they 
contributed  generously  towards  the  support  of  relig- 
ion. To  this  day,  all  the  churches,  before  enumerated, 
arc 'in  a  Nourishing  condition.  It  is  true  th(^  luiildings 
in  which  the  congregations  assL'mble  ar^  of  mean 
architecture ;  but  whoever  is  conversant  with  tlie 
monetary  derangements  of  the  ^ast  tliree  years,  will 
admit  that  the  absence  of  costly  temj)les  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  lack  of  devotion  or  lilKTality. 

Nor  was  education  wholly  neglected,  although  woe- 
*'  See  note  C.  f  See  note  D. 
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fully  iLiisrnanaged.  By  good  fortune,  the  School  Sec- 
tion lay  adjoining  the  city;  and,  although  this  land- 
when  sold,  had  not  attained  its  greatest  value,  a  very 
considerable  fund  was  raised  for  the  support  of 
schools.  ;  •    ' 

In  1856,  a  sale  was  made  of  a  large  number  of 
Canal  lots.  Strangers  flocked  in  from  distant  quar- 
ters, and  the  prices  obtained  were  foolishly  extrava- 
gant. 

The  public  spirit  of  the  community  is  exhibited  in 
its  patronage  of  the  press.  In  1834,  the  Chicago 
Democrat  was  started  by  John  Calhoun,  and,  in 
1835,  Thos.  O.  Davis  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Chicago  American.  These  papers  still  exist, 
and  the  AmiiRICan  is  now  published  daily. 

In  accommodations  for  the  travelling  public,  Chi- 
cago has  made  remarkable  progress.  In  1S35,  ^^^" 
taverns  were  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  Sau- 
ganash  was  esteemed  the  best;  but  the  crowd  of 
strangers  and  the  scaicity  of  provisions  rendered 
every  tavern  in  the  place  an  abode  of  misery.  The 
luxury  of  a  single  bed  was  almost  unknown  and  the 
table  had  no  charms  for  the  epicure.  But  now,  a 
man  mny  "take  his  ease  in  his  Inn,"  and  indulge  in 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  Kast. 

in  ^834.  a  bridge  was  built  across  the  river  at 
Dearborn  street,  whicli  proved  a  great  public  conven- 
ience. It  was  repaired  in  1837,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, and,  in  1839,  v.as  demolished,  and  a  miserable 
ferry  at  Clark  street  substituted.  The  stock  for  a 
new  bridge  at  Clark  street,  has  lately  been  subscribed, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tliat  the  comnumity  will  not 
again  be  compelled  to  cross  the  river  in  m'ld-scows. 
3 
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In  1836,  a  branch  of  the  State  Bank  was  estab 
iished  here,  but  hitherto  that  institution  has  not  em- 
belHshed  the  city  with  a  banking-house. 

In  Literature  and  the  P'ine  Arts,  Chicago  cannot 
be  said  to  rank  high.  The  Drama  has  flourished  to 
some  extent,  and  the  pUice  contains  a  pretty  theatre; 
but,  at  present,  the  city  cannot  afford  to  sustain  a 
good  play-house. 

The  Institution  I  have  the  honor  to  address,  is  the 
only  literary  association  in  the  City.  I  trust. I  shall 
give  no  offence  when  I  say  that,  as  at  present  sus- 
tained, the  Lyceum  does  not  meet  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  community. 

Mr.  pRESiDiCNT,  it  is  necessary  that  new  life  and 
spirit  should  be  breathed  into  this  praiseworthy  un- 
dertaking. A  building  should  be  erected  for  its  use; 
additions  should  be  made  to  the  library;  a  well- 
.stocked  reading-room  should  be  provided.  Then, 
Sir,  would  the  community  become  more  moral  and 
intelligent;  literary  enjoyment  would  take  the  place 
of  frivolous  and  injurious  pursuits,  and  the  rising  gen- 
eration would  shower  blessings  upon  our  memories. 

I  had  intended,  Mr.  President,  to  touch  on  various 
other  topics  connected  with  our  annals — our  valiant 
and  invincible  militia — our  daring  firemen — our  en- 
liglited  judiciary- -our  august  common  council — Init 
I  feel  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  upon  tlie 
patience  of  the  Tvyceum. 

In  conclusion,  tlien.  let  me  express  the  hope  that 
our  future  annals  may  be  worthy  of  the  past.  It  is 
true  that  the  elements  of  prosperity  surround  us;  but 
Vi\  us  remember  that  mere  physical  greatness  is  as 
nothing  com.pared  witli  moral  and  mental  culture.     It 
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is  essential  to  both,  that  we  should  be  a  united 
people.  We  should  aim  at  unity  of  spirit  and  unity 
of  action:  sectional  jealousies  should  be  forgotten; 
selfish  considerations  should  yield  to  the  public  good: 
and,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  we  should  march  onward 
to  that  brilliant  destiny  which  the  God  of  nature  has 
ordained  for.  us.  Especially  should  we  promote  the 
interests  of  religion,  morality,  and  education.  Then, 
indeed,  shall  we  arri\-e  at  true  greatness,  and  our  chil- 
dren will  point  with  honest  pride  to  the  Annals  of 
Chicago. 

1557319 


POPULATIOX. 


18.V) . 
1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839 . 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
184(;. 
I>vl7. 
1848. 


3,2r..-> 

3,820 
4,179 
4,000 
4,20<) 
4.470 
5.7r)2 
0,248 

f,r»8o 

8,000 
12.088 
14,100 
10,8.-i0 
20,023 


1849.. 

..  23,047 

1803.. 

..100,000 

18r)0.. 

. .  28,209 

1804.. 

..109.353 

!8.-)l.. 

. .  34,437 

1805.. 

..178,900 

18.-)2.. 

. .  38,733 

180(;.. 

.-200.418 

1853.. 

. .  00,0.52 

1807 . . 

..2:?0,000 

18.54.. 

.  .  (;.5,872 

1808.. 

..252,054 

1855.. 

. .  80,028 

1809.. 

..273,043 

)850.. 

..  84,113 

1870.. 

.  .2<)S.977 

1857.. 

.  .  93,000 

'J871.. 

..33i,270 

18.58.. 

. .  00,000 

1872.. 

..304,377 

1859.. 

. .  90,000 

1873.. 

..405,050 

:   1800.. 

..112,172 

1874.. 

.  .475,000 

;    1801.. 

..120.000 

1875.. 

...525,000 

1   1802.. 

..138,835 

1885,  (esilniated  In-  Jno.  S.  Wright,)  1,000,000. 
19il,  (e.stiinatca   l.\   J.  X.  ISalotier,)  2,000,000. 
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N  O  T  E  S 


A..  'J'he  following;  letter  from  Cai^tain  Ileakl,  contains  a  con- 
'lensed  account  of  the  action.  The  reader  will  notice  that  the 
retreat  was  delayed  six.  days  after  the  receipt  of  orders  to 
evacuate, ,  and  that  four,  of  Jh esc  days  had  elapsed  before  the 
arrival  of  Capt.  Wells. 

--   —"  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  23,  1812. 

On  the  9th  of  August  last,  1  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Hall,  to  evacuate  the  post,  and  proceed,  with  my  command, 
to  Detroit  by  larid,  leaving  it  at  my  discretion,  to  dispose  of 
the  public  property  as  I  thought  fit. 

The  neighboring  Indians  got  the  information,  as  early  as 
I  did;  and  came  in,  from  all  quarters,  in  order  to  receive  the 
goods  in  the  factory  store,  v.'hich  the}-  understood  were  to  be 
given  them.  On  the  13th,  Capt.  \Vells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  ar- 
rived, with  about  thirty  JMiamies,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting 
us  in,  by  the  request  of  Gen.  Hall.  On  the  14th,  I  delivered  the 
Indians  all  the  goods  in  the  factory  >iore,  at)d  a  considerable 
quantity  of  provisions,  which  we  could  not  take  away  with  us. 
The  surplus  arms  arid  ammunition,  I  thought  proper  to  destroy. 
fearing  they  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  if  put  in  their  po.sses- 
sion;  I  also  destroyed  all  the  liquor  on  hand,  soon  after  they 
i>egan  to  collect.  The  collection  ^^■as  unusually  large  for  that 
place,  Irat  they  conducted  with  the  greatest  propriety  until  I 
left  the  fort. 

On  the  l.Stii,  at  9  in  the  morning,  we  commenced  our  march; 
a  part  of  the  Miamies  were  detached  in  front,  and  the  remain- 
der in  our  rear,  as  guards,  under  the  direction  of  (apt.  W  ell.i. 
The   .situation  of  the   country   rendered   it   necessary   for  us  to 
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rake  the  beach,  with  the  lake  on  our  left,  and  a  high  sand- 
bank on  our  right,  at  about  loo  yards  distance.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  and  a-half,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Indians  were  prepared  to  attack  us  from  behind  the  bank. 
I  immediately  marched  up,  with  the  coinpany,  to  the  top  of 
the  bank,  Avlien  the  action  commenced  ;  after  firing  one  round, 
we  charged,  and  the  Indians  gave  way  in  front  and  joined  these 
on  our  flank.  In  about  15  minutes,  they  got  pcjssession  of 
all  our  horses,  provisions,  and  baggage  of  every  description ; 
and,  finding  the  Miamies  did  not  assist  us,  I  drew  off  the  few- 
men  I  had  left,  and  took  possession  of  a  small  elevation,  in  the 
open  prairie,  out  of  shot  of  the  bank,  and  every  other  cover. 
The  Indians  did  not  follov.'  me,  but  assembled  in  a  body,  on 
the  top  of  the  bank,  and  after  some. consultation,  among  them- 
selves, made  signs  for  me  to  approach  them. 

I  ad\'anced  towards  them,  alone,  and  was  met  by  one  of 
the  Potawataniie  chiefs,  called  the  Black-bird,  ^^■ith  an  inter- 
preter; after  shaking  hands,  he  requested  me  to  surrender, 
promising  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  the  prisoners.  On  a  few 
moments'  consideration,  I  concluded  it  would  be  most  prudent 
to  comply  with  his  request,  although  I  did  not  put  entire  con- 
fidence in  his  promise.  After  delivering  up  our  arms,  we  were 
taken  back  to  their  encampment,  near  the  fort,  and  distributed 
among  the  different  tribes. 

The  next  moining  they  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  left  the  place, 
taking  the  prisoner.,  with  them;  their  number  of  warriors  was 
between  400  and  500,  mostly  of  the  Potawatamie  nation,  and 
their  loss  al>out  15.  Our  strength  was  54  regulars  and  12 
militia,  out  of  v.hicli,  26  regulars  and  all  the  militia  were 
killed  in  the  action,  with  two  women  and  twelve  children. 
Ensign  Ronan  and  Doctor  Voorhis,  of  my  company,  v.ith  Capt. 
Wells,  of  f'oil  Wayne,  to  my  great  sorrow,  numbered  among 
the  dead.  L'eu.t.  Helm,  with  25  non-commissioned  officers  and 
prn/ate.s,  and  11  women  and  children,  were  prisoners  when  we 
vere  separated.  Mrs.  Heald  and  myself  were  taken  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Joeph,  and,  being  both  badly  wounded, 
v/eie  permitted  to  re-:,ide  wilh  Mr.  IJarnetl,  an  Indian  trader. 
In  a  few  days  after  our'arrival  there,  the  Indians  all  went  off  to 
take  i'ort  Wavne;  and,  in  their  absence,  I  engaged  a  French- 
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man  to  take  us  to  Mackinac,  by  water,  where  I  gave  myselt" 
up  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  with  one  of  my  sergeants.  The  com- 
manding officer,  Capt.  Roberts,  offered  me  every  assistance  in 
his  power  to  render  our  situation  comfortable  while  vre  remained, 
there,  and  to  enable  us  to  proceed  on  our  journcv.  To  him  1 
gave  my  parole  of  honor  and  came  on  to  Detroit,  and  reported 
myself  to  Col,  Procter,  who  gave  us  a  passage  to  Buffalo;  from 
that  place,  I  came  by  way  of  Presque-Isle,  and  arrived  here- 
vesterday. 

J.    HEALD,    Chaplain. 

B.  I  am  since  informed,  'that  the  picture  is  entirely  over- 
charged, and  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  buildings  and  population 
of  Chicago  in  1S23,  is  gratuitously  fal.>e.  Th.i  only  iamilies 
here  at  the  time  (except  the  immates  of  the  fort)  were  those  of 
John  Kinzie,  Plsq.,  Doct.  Alex.  Wolcott,  and  Col.  Beaubien. 
These  gentlemen  resided  in  comfortable  log  houses,  and  no 
"bark  house''  was  to  be  found  in  the  place,  except  such  as 
were  used  by  the  P\ir  Company.  A  more  respectable,  peace- 
ful, and  comfortal-le  little  community  could  not  be  found.  So 
much,  therefoic,  of  the  "narrative"  as  relates  to  these  particu- 
lars, should  be  placed  to  account  of  Major  Longbow. 

C.  This  is  not  a  mere  outpouring  of  enthusiasm.  The  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal,  when  completed,  will  render  Chicago 
a  place  of  vast  importance.  I  \\\\\  briefly  advert  to  a  {<t\\  of  the 
advantages,  which  will  be  derived  from  that  great  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  dependence  can  l)e  placed  on  the 
Ohio  River  as  a  channel  of  transportation,  ^\■hiIe  the  Lakes 
afford  a  certain  means  of  conveyance.  All  the  forwarding 
business  for  towns  lying  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  for  the 
interior  of  Illinois,  must  be  done  through  Chicago.  Indeed 
this  is  already  the  case  to  a  considerai)le  extent.  But  the 
Canal  will  also  open  to  us  the  forwarding  business  to  St.  Louis,. 
and  all  the  great  towns  which  are  springing  up  on  the  upper 
Missis.sippi  and  its  branches.  Thus  will  Chicago  be  the  grand 
avenue  for  the  trarr.pfjrtation  of  merchandise  bound  westward. 

Again,  the  Chicago  market  can  furnish  an  almost  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  i^ine  lumber,  from  the  forests  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.      Tlie    InmlK-r    trade  is    alretidy   very   con.-^iderable. 
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and  the  supply  can  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
The  towns  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  brandies,  are  chiefly 
supplied  with  lumber  brought  from  the  AlleghLUiy  River,  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  1200  miles.  The  price  of  pine  lumber 
at  St.  Louis,  I  am  informed,  generally  averages  $40,  while  at 
Chicago,  the  average  price  is  about  $14  per  tliousand.  Our 
lumber  trade  mu>t  consequently  be  immense. 

But  the  produce  of  the  soil  v/ill  be  the  great  and  unfailiiig 
source  of  prosperity  to  Chicago.  An  immense  region  of  country, 
unsurpassed  in  fertility,  vvil!  send  its  produce  to  this  market. 
The  line-  of  railroads  connecting  with  the  Canal,  will  bring 
into  cultivation  large  tracts  of  country  now  considered  valueless. 
As  a  j/i^r/- country,  Illinois  is  unsurpassed  ;  for  her  vast  prairies 
are  capable  of  sustaining  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  It  is 
doing  no  violence  to  truth  to  say,  that  Chicago  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  be  the  great  produce  mart  of  the  western  world. 
Wheat,  corn,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  etc.,  will  come  into 
the  place  in  great  abundance.  The  mines  of  northern  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  will  pour  a  portion  of  their  treasure 
into  the  lap  o{  Chicago.  An  immense  traffic  will  grow  out  of 
the  interchange  of  commodities,  and  no  limit  can  be  assigned 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  Emigration  will  open  new  fields 
of  enterprise  "beyond  the  swelling  flood"  of  the  ]vlississippi, 
and  the  influence  of  Chicago  will  extend  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  future 
growth  of  the  cnmtry  by  looking  into  the  pa.st.  Ten  years  ago, 
there  was  .scarcely  a  farm  tf)  the  north  of  Chicago.  This  con- 
gres«,ional  district  tlien  contained  only  54,213  inhabitants;  it 
now  contains  a  population  of  more  than  200,000  souls,  and 
numbers  over  40,000  voters.  '.'ntil  the  last  year,  we  depended, 
in  a  great.  mea->uie,  on  the  Ka^t  f.r  supplies  of  provisions.  Our 
pork,  flour.- butter,  etc.,  were  l;rought  from  the  states  of  Xew 
York,  and  Ohio.  r.a.->t  year,  v,  e  e.\ported  some  pork  and  a 
small  quantity  of  wheat.  When  navigation  opens  in  the  spring 
of  1840,  we  shall  sen*  forward  a  large  amount  of  produce. 
Kvery  year  will  increase  the  value  of  our  expurts,  and  never 
again  will  t!ie  Ka>i,  suj^ply  us  with  provisions. 

Chicago  is  also  'iestined  to  be  a  great  thoroughfare.      Already 
iiave  our  !-|>lcndid   steamboats   attracted   travelers   from   all    the 
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lar^e  towns  ovi  the  Mississippi,  including;  Xcm-  Orlt■an^,  and 
every  year  brings  with  it  an  increasing  throng. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  connecting  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  vrith  the  Illinois  River,  and  completing  an 
inland  communication  by  v.ater  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  (julf  oi"  Mexico,  is  nearly  half  completed.  According 
to  tiie  last  report  of  the  commissioners,  it  can  be  JhiisJied  in 
1S43,  if  the  noce>sary  mtiri^  are  procured.  The  Canal  will  be 
almost  100  miles  in  lengtii,  60  feet  v.dde  at  surface,  and  6  feet 
deep.  It  will  i)e  fed  with  Lhe  pure  v/ater.>  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  for  that  rea-on  will  be  very  expensive.  About  $2,750,000 
have  already  been  expended  upon  the  work,  and  it  will  require 
upwards  of  $5,000,000  to  complete  il.  Of  the  amount  already 
expended,  ?.bout  $50o,ooc-  have  been  derived  from  the  resources 
of  the  Canal.  These  resources  consist  of  farming  lands,  town 
lots,  wood,  timber,  etc.  Tiie  Governor,  in  his  last  message,  esti- 
mates the  to*lal  cost  of  the  Canal  at  $8,118,616.38;  the  amounl 
of  canal  property  at  $7.034, 102.35,  leaving  a  balance  of  $i,- 
084,513.93  again.^t  the  Carial,  the  greater  part  of  \\hicl),  he 
thinks,  can  be  realized  from  c»)ntingent  resources.  The  amount 
of  canal  lands  not  sold  is  270,182  acres,  which  the  Governor 
estimates  at  $5,500,000,  being  .^ufficent  to  com])lete  the  v/ork. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  lands  include  several  valu- 
able towm  sites,  among  which  ai'c  ('hicago,  Lockport,  Joliet, 
Ottawa,  and  l.aSallc',  the  terminatiiig  point.  The  lands  lie  in 
aHeraate  ^ect!ons  of  a  mile  square,  and  e\tf;nd  back  five  mile.-> 
on  each  .side  <^)f  the  entire  length  oi  the  canal.  Near  LaSaDe 
are  large  beds  of  coal,  which  may  be  classed  among  the  re- 
sources of  the  canal. 

The  Chicago  River  is  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  a  Canal, 
for  a  distance  of  about  4  mikv.  Then,  for  about  iS  miles  the 
cutting  is  very  ficep,  averagiiig  about  20  feet,  and  that  through 
a  clay  stratum  of  the  heaviest  character.  Rock  excavations 
follow,  and,  doubtless,  the  quarries  laid  open  by  the  Canal  will 
hereafter  supply  Chicago  with  an  ind^niite  quantity  of  good 
building  material.-,.  From  Chicago  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanka- 
kee, a  distance  of  50  miles,  the  whole  work  is  under  contract. 
About  25  mile-  of  comp.-^ratively  light  work,  are  not  ns  yet 
laid    our,   but    the   remaining   portion    is   under  contract.      The 
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Tevenae  which  will  be  derived  from  tolls,  Avater  privileges,  coal, 
etc.,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  great. 

D.  A  fe-.v  fact-  v»ill  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of  Chicago. 
In  1832,  the  popvilation  was  less  than  100,  in  1S35.  it  had  reach- 
ed 2000,  and  at  this  time  the  population  exceeds  5000.  Th.e 
increase  of  population  is  not  now  so  great  as  it  has  been  here- 
tofore, but  it  is  sure  and  steady.  In  1835,  the  number  of  build- 
ings wa^  very  small.  Xow  they  amount  to  upn-ards  of  looo. 
more  than  thirty  of  v,-hich  are  brick.  There  are  about  100  mer- 
cantile firms,  and  law  \ers,  physicians,  and  mechanics  in  due 
proportion.  \\\  the  department  of  manufactures  are  found  a 
stearri  ia.-^h  factor)',  a  steam  tlour  mill,  a  wind  mill,  au'l  paper 
factory.  There  is  a  company  chartered,  for  supplying  the  City 
with  water,  two  newspaper  and  job  printing  oftices,  and  one  job 
and  boolc  printing  office,  one  engraver,  one  bookbinder,  one 
dyer,  and,  in  short,  every  sort  of  trade,  from  the  master  builder 
down  to  the  dealer  in  second-hand  clothing. 

The  increa-:e  of  commerce  may  be  judged  oi  from  the  fact. 
that  in  1833.  there  v/cre  c-nly  four  arrivals  of  vessels,  whose 
aggregate  burthen  was  only  700  tons,  while  in  1S36,  there  were 
456  arrivals  of  Acssels,  whose  aggregate  burthen  amounted  to 
6o,ODO  ton^.  Every  year  adds  to  the  commerce  of  the  place, 
and  .several  .steamboats  of  the  first  cla.ss  ply  constantly  during 
the  sea.son  of  navigation,  between  Iki.ffalo  and  Chicago.  There 
are  also  two  steamboats  owned  in  the  place,  which  run  between 
Chicago  and  the  several  p.orts  of  Lake  Michigan. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,   Nov.  25,  1872,] 


A  Relic  of  1840, 


Balcstier's  'Annals  of  Chicago' — His  Address 
Before  the  Chicago  Lyceum. 

Review  of  the  Trade  and  Aspects  of  the  Period. 

Facts  and  Features  of  Mayor  Raymond's  Administration. 

Local  Issues  of  the  Ye^ :. 

How  the  North-Side  Was  Cut  Of,  F.c,  Etc. 


On  the  c\eniiig  of  Jan.  24,  1840,  tlie  Chicago  Ly- 
ceum had  gathered  in  llie  T/v'ceum  Hi)],  in  the  Saloon 
Buildings,  third  story,  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and 
Lake  streets,  to  listen  to  the  address  of  J.  N.  Bales- 
tier,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  bar,  or.  a  theme  thai 
came  literally  home  to  all  his  listeners;  "'The  Annals 
of  Chicago;"'  which  expression  sounds  to  us,  of  the 
present  mature  period,  like  the  antiquity  of  early 
garden-sauce.  It  was  not  until  a  decade  since  that 
the  Saloon  Buildings,  originally  built  In-  Captain  J.  B. 
F.  Russell,  in  1836,  retired-  their  modest-  three-story* 
frontage  of  plain  brick  in  favor  of  the  modern  block 
occupied  for  years  by  the  telegraph-otiices.  For  a 
long  time.  Judge  Drummond  held  the  PVxleial  Courts 
irx  the  same  old  Lyceum  Hall. 

Many  of  the  active  men  of  this  present  period  of 
*  The  cut  '-hr)-,v>  a  brick  luiilding,  three  srories  high,  with  a 
front  of  fouv  stores,  three  windows  each,  and  the  building  is 
80  feet  dcfp. 
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our  rebuilding,  looked  up  at  young  Balestier.  on  the 
occasion  reterred  to.  Grant  (lOodrich,  who  will  not, 
for  several  years  to  come,  patiently  allov,'  any  one  to 
call  him  venerable,  was  the  President  of  the  Lyceum, 
and  filled  the  Chair  on  that  memorable  night,  on 
which,  in  that  wintry  weather,  the  people  gatJiered, 
with  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  bosoms  of  the 
auditory  fluttered  with  honest  pride,  as  Balestier  went 
througli  his  manuscript,  and  held  the  mirror  up  to  the 
straggling,  forlorn,  but  hopeful,  Garden  City.  They 
liked  it  so  well  that  they  did  a  very  good  thing  for 
posterity  in  first  });:i;-sing-unarumously  a  vote  of  thanks, 
and  then  choosing  a  committee  to  procure  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Annals.'  It  was  neatly  enough 
l:)rought  into  t}-pography  by  Edward  Rudd,  and,  with 
the  not  unbecoming  self-satisfaction  of  an  author  so 
honored,  Balestier  took  a  fair  copy,  wrote  on  the 
margin  of  the  title-page  a  pleasant  note  to  General 
George  P.  Morris,  of  the  New  York  Mirror^  asking 
his  acceptance  of  the  small  brochure  -'from  one  of  his 
correspondents."  The  little  pamphlet  had  a  mail- 
journey  of  three  weeks  before  the  great  New  York 
editor  turned  o\'er  its  modest  pages,  with  much  the 
same  feeling,  j^robably,  with  which  a  New  York  jour- 
nalist of  to-day  v,-ould  •  glance  at  tlie  cheaply-printed.- 
cheerful  chirpings  of  a  local  lyceum  lecture  in  Sitka. 
This  identical  co|>y,  so  addressed,  drifted  back  again 
beyond  the  lakes,  to  be  stitched  into  a  bound  volume 
in  the  State  Library  of  ^Visco^.sin,  where  a  sum- 
mer rambler  among  the  interior  lakes  of  our  sister 
State  came  across  it,  the  other  day.  All  honor  to  the 
macJiiney  that,  superior  to  political  cliques  and  ca- 
bals, has  created   such  a  treasure-house  of  history  m 
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our  neighboring  State,  filled  v/ith  records  of  which 
this  waif  is  one,  albeit  its  antiquity  is  small  alongside 
some  that  fill  adjoining  cases,  their  years  told  by  cen- 
turies. 

So,  in  the  breezy  capitol  that  dresses  its  plumage  in 
the  mirrors  of  three- lakes,  we  turned  over  Balestier's 
''Annals/'  He  was  an  attorney,  is  still  active  in  his 
profession  in  New  York  City,  and  was  a  kinsman  of 
our  Kinzies.  We  judge  from  his  "Annals''  that  he 
tried  to  like  Chicago  as  well  as  possible;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  sit  down  here  to  see  his  predictions 
come  to  pass.  Prophets  seldom  do.  Jonah  tried  it 
at  Nineveh,  you  remember,  and  failed  utterly  in  sit- 
ting out  the  doom  he  announced.  When  the  disci- 
ples of  the  L}'ceum  had  gone  home,  Grant  Goodrich. 
William  B.  Ogden,  Sidney  Sawyer,  Mark  Skinner, 
John  S.  A\'right,'''  and  David  Hunter  drew  up  one  of 
those  gracefii],  complimentary  letters,  which  Rudd, 
for  Balestier,  inserted  to  front  the  ''bastard  title,"  and 
the  earliest  annals  of  Chicago  became  a  published 
fact.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  all  these  parties 
named  are  still  living:  all  are  active  citizens;  several 
of  them  are  busy  in  our  (^reat  Rebuilding. 

The  lecturer  wisely  touches  very  lightly  on  the  old 
I^>ench  parties  who  used  to  go  stumbling  about  this 
New  France  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Probably  he 
foresaw  that  future  generations  were  to  be  terribly 
tried  by  local  annalists  who  could  not  box  the  com- 
pass of  dates  for  an  almanac,  or  a  handbill,  without 
dragging  in  poor  old  Marquette  and  LaSalle,  and  the 
Jesuit  fathers.  Balestier  took  Chicago  as  he  found  it. 
a  neigborhood  only  recently  disturbed  and  depressed 
*  John  S.   Wright  dial,  Sept.  26,   1874. 
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by  the  heaviest  cart-wheels  of  misfortuDe  in  the  crash 
of  1837.  He  makes  a  capital  and  wise  review  of  the 
great  speculative  era  of  1835,  ^^'^'^'^^'^  he  was  happiest 
who  was  able  to  get  deepest  in  debt;  when  money 
was  printed  like  handbills;  when  paper  towns  and 
cities  abounded  throughout  the  West;  ^v•hen  a  future 
great  lake  port  was  conhdendy  located  and  staked 
out  at  the  mouth  of  every  creek  and  streamlet  that 
emptied  into  Lake  Michigan;  when  the  scrambling, 
racing,  chasing  crew  of  land-operators  were  literally 
monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed,  unless  somebody 
jumped  their  claim.  Balestier  was  happy  that  all 
this  was  past;  was  thankful  that  the  local  crash  was 
no  worse;  and  bravely  reckons  up  the  Chicago  of  the 
period,  which  had,  he  very  confidently,  stated,  over 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  one  hundred  mercantile 
firms,  two  excellent  newspaper  offices,  (here  Long 
John,  in  a  front  seat,  drew  one  of  his  longest  smiles, 
and  took  two- thirds  of  the  compliment  for  the  Demo- 
crat), one  job  office,  one  engraver,  one  bookbinder, 
and  one  dyer  (not  counting  Thomas  and  the  Doctor). 
"Of  the  thousand  Inn'ldings,  upwards  of  ,  thirty  are 
brick,"  continues  the  lecturer;  at  which  we  trust  civic 
pride  blossomed  into  npplause.  He  praises  the  Ly- 
ceum; tells  what  it  may  become;  urges  its  value  to 
the  youth  of  the  place,  where  yet  dramatic  shows  are 
only  Hglitly  successfu),  he  says.  Lhe  ab5;olute  cer- 
tainty was  presented  that  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  which,  for  eighteen  years,  had  been,  in  some 
form  or  other,  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  wrangle, 
would  eventually  be  finished,  and  be  n)ade  of  incalcu 
lable  value  to  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  city. 
And    this,   while  the  sad,    melancholy  ditch    lay  the 
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open  grave  and  Slough  of  Despond  of  contractors' 
hopes  and  operatives'  wages,  not  to  enter  upon  its 
only  half-completed  destiny  as  a  thoroughfare  undl 
seven'  years  later.  V\'e  say  half- completed  destiny. 
for  the  original  canal  proposed  was  a  "deep  cut." 
whereas  "shallow  cut"  prevailed,  enforced  b}'  the 
actual  poverty  of  the  times,  helped  by  chicane  that 
'  struck  its  roots  tar  back  into  the  animosity  against 
having  any  canal  at  all.  Something  of  this  opposi- 
tion is  reflected  in  the  shining  courage  with  which 
Balestier  refers  to  the  canal,  though  he  may  not  ha^e 
dug  down,  as  v,e  may  as  well  do  here,  to  the  twin 
foundation  facts,  that,  in  the  lUinois  Legislature  ot 
1820  and  "21,  a  movement  to  biing  the  canal  scheme 
before  the  Federal  Government  as  a  State  measure 
was  openly  opposed  by  Southern  Illinoisans,  one  of 
whom  bitterly  denounced  any  and  all  such  ^'in/ds 
for  blue-bellied  Yankees.''  And,  \\'hen  Congress  made 
the  first  canal  land-grant,  in  1822,  it  contained  no 
more  nor  less  than  the  magnificent  concession  of  '^r 
strip  of  land  ninety  feet  wide  througJi  the  piiblie  land; 
from  the  Illinois  River  to  Lake  Mic/iigan,^\  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  at  no  exjiense  for  necessary  surveys.  All 
honor  to  the  men"  who,  from  sucli  poor  beginnings, 
wrought  so  effectively  that,  in  1827,  the  fresh  grarit 
donated  300,000  acres  in  alternate  sections  along  the 
same  route.  But,  in  1840,  even  these  acres  could 
not  finish  the  Canal;  and  the  Chicago  Fyceum  could 
only  take  home  the  cheerful  assurance  of  Balestier  on 
the  subject. 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  what  might  be  looked  in 
p'-esently  in  the  v/ay  of  exports,  this  po})ulation  ha^- 
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ing  begun  to  depend  less  and  less  each  year  upon 
supplies  by  '.vay  of  Michilimackinac,  and  from  tlie 
Lower  "Wabash.  In  that  day,  a  Chicago  wheat-cor- 
ner could  have  been  kept  and  maintained  each  day 
by  a  half  hour's  use  of  a  scoop  shovel;  but  no  man 
dreamed  of  such  an  enormity  in  commercial  practice. 

The  lecture  wound  up  with  a  graceful  wreath  of 
compliment  to  ''our  valiant  and  invincible  militia"" 
(the  Beaubien  march  to  the  Bourbon  Spring  at  River- 
side must  have  been  fresh  in  his  mind),  "our  daring 
firem.en"  (the  chief  terror  of  whose  li\'es  was  to  drag 
their  hand-engines  through  prairie  mud),  "our  enlight- 
ened Judiciary,  our  excellent  Mayor  and  august  Com- 
mon Council."  And  then  the  janitor  blew  out  the 
oil-lam. ps,  and  stumbled  home  across  the  prairie,  with 
a  tallow  dip  in  a  punched  tin  lantern, — that  "light  of 
other  days." 

We  learn,  even  at  this  lapse  of  time,  that  these 
^'Annals"  made  their  impression,  aiid  were  talked  of 
as  a  very  good  thing  actually  among  the  more  solemn 
business  of  the  august  ("ommon  Council  twelve  in 
number,  wjio  met,  with  Mayor  Benjamin  \Y.  Ra}- 
mond,  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber  in  the  old 
City  Hotel  (late  the  first  .Sherman  House.)  This  was 
generous  in  them,  too,  for  Balestier  abused  them 
slightly  on  the  subject  that  had,  in  Mayor  Raymond's 
administration,  distracted  and  literally  rent  .the  cit\- 
in  twain — "the  Bridge  question.'"  Tlie  lecturer  was 
of  the  straitcst  North  Side  persuasion,  by  kinship  and 
sympathy.  The  huge  Haj'S  of  the  first  Dearborn  street 
bridge,  luat  u.-;cd  to  stand  erect,  when  o])en,  like  two 
insane  barn  do(jrs,  had  fallen  from  decrepitude,  and  a 
scow-ferr)-  had    been    substituted    at    Clark    street. 
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There  were  twelve  Aldermen,  and  the  South  Side  act- 
ually menaced  the  over-the-river  population  with  hav- 
ing no  bridge  at  all,  "and  sarve  'em  right,"  for  certain 
freshly-remembered  warehouse  schemes  on  the  noriii 
bank  of  the  river.  But  Mayor  Raymond  was  no 'such 
man,  and  i.e  threw  the  casting  vote  for  Clark  street 
bridge, —  a  low  float  affair,  which  an  intoxicated 
skipper  actually  drove  his  schooner  sheer  over, 
one  inclement  fall  night,  coming  up  the  river  v,ith 
full  sheet — besides  his  own  three  sheets  in  tlie 
wind.  It  is  amusing  to  record,  in  this  same  con- 
nection, though  the  river  is  bearing  us  in\-ay  from 
Balesiier's  address,  that  a  few  years  later,  the  West 
Side,  then  becoming  a  power  in  city  control,  actu- 
ally essayed  to  defeat  any  and  all  increase  of  bridges 
across  the  South  Branch,  the  better  to  secure  country 
trade,  in  the  days  when  the  grain  came  in  country 
teams.  These  things  read  strangely  enough  in  our 
present  Millennial  epoch,  when  jealousy  between 
the  great  divisions  of  our  city  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  we  help  one  another  to  parks  and  street  im- 
provements, and  other  municipal  good  things,  with- 
out WTangling  and  stint.  Mayor  Raymond  has  lived 
10  see,  even  before  leaving  active  and  useful  life,  a 
new  city  rising  on  the  site  where  stood  the  "iliirty 
brick  buildings''  of  1840,  and  from  which  18,000 
goodly  stmctures  were,  in  a  day  and  night,  swept 
away.  I'he  Chicago  Lyceum  lived  to  expand  into 
the  Young  Men's  Association,  later  the  Chicago  I.i- 
bvary  Association,  from  whose  ashes  is  springing  tlie 
grand  rhixni.x  of  a  Public  Library,  plumed  with  the 
generosity  of  the  world's  bookmakers.  And  when, 
in  it.s  new  Public  Library  building,  to  be  erected,  set 
all  about  with  the  shelved  treasures  of  the  world's 
best  literature,  some  lecturer  arises  before  a  Lyceum 
audience  to  give  the  new  ''Annals  of  Chicago,"  he 
ciuinot  handle  his  theme  more  thoughtfully  and  sen- 
&ii)]y  than  the  annalist  of  1840,  who  should  be  among 
the  invited  guests,  if  J.  N.  Balesder  be  still  in  the 
land  ui  the  living. 
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Letters  of  Approval. 


Chicago,  Feb.  2j,  1S76. 
Robert  Fergus,  Esq.:  My  dear  Sir: — I  have  looked  ovgr 
with  great  interest  tlie  copy  of  the  "Chicago  Directory,  1S39," 
which  you  have  kindly  handed  me,  and  sincerely  thank  you  for 
the  pleasure  the  perusal  has  afforded  me.  I  am  surprised  to 
find  how  many  of  tlie  persons  whose  names  you  give  were  per- 
sonally known  to  me,  and  still  more  surprised  to  find  that,  thus 
far,  I  have  not  recalled  to  recollection  the  name  of  a  person 
whom  I  did  know  that  is  omitted.  I  trust  you  may  find  en- 
couragement to  go  on  in  your  enterprise,  and  reproduce,  as  far 
as  possible,  these  early  publications,  so  important  in  establishing 
the  erirly  history  of  the  Town.  •  ;    ._ 

Yours,  very  truly, 

MARK  SKINNER. 

Chicago,  \\.i.. ,  Ftbrunry  2 t ,  1876. 
Robert  Fergus:  Dear  Sir:~-1  have  carefully  read  every 
word  in  your  "Chicago  Directory  of  1839,"  and  I  hasten  to 
thank  you  for  the  very  great  industry  by  v.hich  it  is  character- 
ized, and  to  express  my  great  plea.^ure  at  its  correctness.  I 
v.'as  personaiiy  acquainted,  at  that  time,  with  almost  every  man 
in  the  city,  and  my  memory  has  not  yet  beg^.m  to  fail.  Besides, 
I  have  succeeded  in  collecting  many  copies,  and  parts  of  copies, 
of  my  old  Chicago  Democrat.  And  I  know  wliat  I  say  when 
I  say  you  have  done  your  work  well. 

,     ,       .  Yours  of  olden  time, 

JOHN  WENTWORTH. 

Chicago,  February  2jd,  /Sy6. 
Rob't  Fergus,  Esq.  :  Dear  Sir, — I  have  carefully  examined 
your  "Chicago  Directory  for  1839,''  and  am  pleased  to  say  that 
it  will  compare  favorably,  for  correctness,  with  any  Directory 
published  since.  .1  wa>,  at  that  lime,  and  for  several  years 
previous  had  been,  acquainted  witli  nearly  all  the  residents  of 
the  city,  and  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  any  person  who 
has  been  omitted.  yours  Truly, 

.     JAMES    H.   REES. 


LETTERS  OF  APPROVAL. 

Chicago,  February  22d,  iS'^6. 
Mr.  Robert  Fergus:  Bear  Sir, — I  have,  with  great  inter- 
est, carefully  examined  the  proof  sheet.-,  of  your  re-puhlication 
of  the  "Chicago  Directory  of  1S39''  (with  which  you  i'.du  had 
much  to  do),  as  revised  and  corrected  by  yourself  and  many 
others,  still  here,  who  were  then  active  in  embryu  Chicago. 
There  are  but  few  corrections  that  I  could  suggesi,  and,  on 
the  whole,  since  the  destruction  of  hi.=;torical  material  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  1S71,  your  publication  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
invaluable  as  a  basis  for  the  history  of  Chicago.  You  deserve 
well  of  the  public,  and  I  trust  you  may  be  well  repaid  for  the 
great  labor  this  publication  must  have  caused  you. 
Respectfully  Yours, 

'jULL\N    S.   RUMSEY. 

Chicago,  February  2S^h,  1876. 
Robert  P'erguS:  Dear  Sir:- -I  have  looked  over  your 
"Chicago  Directory  for  1839,"  with  much  care,  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me, 
it  is  quite  accurate,  and  contains  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
who  were  then  residents  of  this  place.  The  Directoiy  furnishes 
much  useful  information.  I  hope  you  ma}-  be  compensated  for 
your  care,   labor,   and  trouble. 

Yours,   etc.,  E.    PECK. 

Chicago,  hVorjiary  28tJi,  1876. 

Robert  Fergus,  Esq.:  Dear  Sir: — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  a  perusal  of  your  very  interesting 
and  valuable  compilation,  "The  Chicago  Directory  of  1839" — the 
proof-sheets  of  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me.  I  have 
examined  the  work  very  attentively,  nnd  with  a  view  to  suj^jily,  if 
needful,  any  omi-sions  or  inaccuracie.-.,  but  I  am  jileased  to  have  to 
say  that  the  thoroughness  with  which  you  have  done  your  vrork 
leaves  TT.e  really -nothing  to  suggest. 

As  you,  doubtless,  well  know,  there  were  itw  residents  of  our  city 
in  those  early  days  (L  question  if  there  was  one)  that  was  not  per- 
son.illy  known  to  me,  and  my  memory  is  still  green  as  to  all  that 
pertains  to  that  period;  when  I  assure  you,  tb.erefore,  that  f  have 
failed  to  disc'j»er  a  single  error  either  in  name.-.,  e\ents,  or  localities, 
yoa  may  safely  a.■^.^umc  (jiardon  my  seeming  presumption  in  saying  so) 
that  there  are  none. 

Your  publication  v/ill  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litc-r.Uure 
of  early  Chicago,  and  a  gri:at  help  to  the  future  historian.  It  ha^ 
afforded  mc  unmixed  delight  to  l;e  thus  able  to  verify  my  own  re- 
mini.sccnces,  and  I  am  sure  the  jndjilic  will  heartily  appreciate  the 
service  you  havsj  rendered  them. 

I  remain,  yours,  for  "auld  lang  ^)ne," 

MAHLOX    D.  OGDLX. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


We  have  no  apology  to  offer  in  presenting  a  Directory  thirty- 
six  years  after  its  original  date.  The  new  .settler  will  see 
no  u.se  for  it,  but  the  "Old  Settler"  can  read  and  refer  to  it 
with  plea-ure.  It  i,>  hoped  that  the  parties  named  in  this 
work  will  never  feel  a«;hamed  of  the  days  when  they  earned 
an  hone.^t  living  "by  the  ^weat  of  their  brow.'" 

"Honor  and  sliainc  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  yoni-  part-there  all  the  honor  lies." 

In  September,  1839.  the  Common  Council  ordered  the  re- 
vision and  printing,  in  ))amph]et  fonn,  of  the  Laws  and  Ordin- 
ances of  the  City.  The  work  was  tendered  to  Messrs.  Rudd 
&  Childs,  printers,  but  they,  not  being  able  to  find  sufficient 
funds,  offered  to  transfer  the  contract  to  the  .subscriber,  who 
accepted  and  fulfdlcd  it.  There  were  six  blank  pages  at  the 
end,  and  Mr.  Childs  suggested  the  filling  of  them  up  with  the 
names  of  the  business  men  of  tl.e  City,  which  was  immediately 
done;  no  canva.^s  was  necessary,  anrl  the  names  were  never 
written  —  each  name,  as  thought  of,  v,as  forthwith  set  up  by 
the  subscriljcr,  until  the  six  pages  were  completed.  It  never 
was  supposed  that  th,-  names  of  all  the  business  men  of  the 
City  were  included  in  this  li.^t,  but  the  nece.-^sary  pages  were 
filled  up,  and  the  title  '  given  those  names  the  "CiiiCAciD 
Business  Dirkctorv."  'I'here  were  no  numbers  on  any  .street 
(except  Lake  Street,)  at  that  time— the  numbers  now  given  are 
those  of  the  pre.sent  day. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Laws  and  Ordinances,  fifty  copies 
were  delivered  to  the  City,  and  the  sum  of  $25.00  ^vas  ordered 
paid,  January  27th,  1840.  (See  Common  Council  Proceedings. 
published  in  the  Daily  C/iira:fii  A/uericaii,  Jan.  2.  and  29,  anrl 
Fel>rur.ry  22,  1S40.  )* 

' '  0.)V  I'O icAT ION     \'R I  N T 1 N '■ '. . 

"  kobert  j'ergus, $25.00." 

*  See  City  'I'rensurcr's  (^u.irt'.rly  Report  fui-  J.'iiuinrj-,  Ktbaiary,  and 
March,  1840.  See,  also.  Common  Counci!  Proceeding's,  (in  City  Cle.-lr's 
Office,)  diiled    Feb.  20,  t8-)o. 
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About  fifty  copies  were  sold  to  the  citi/ens  at  fifty  cents  j>Lr 
copy;  the  balance  of  the  500  were  never  used  in  public. 

This  ^^C/iicjgo  BusiJiess  Diralory'"  \,as  repilnted  la-,t  yeoi" 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  a  fancy  history  gi\en  to  it.  The  sul;- 
scriber  began  to-  complete  the  Directory,  comnjcnccd  in  1S39, 
some  two  }-ears  ago,  and  can  no\\'  say  that  oisr  "Old  Settlers "' 
pronounce  it  complete.  Had  there  not  been  incorrect  state- 
ments iriridc,  by  interested  parties,  perhaps  this  DlicECTORV 
never  would  have  been  printed  ;  like  the  original,  this  never 
was  canvassed  for,  or  even  v/rittcn. 

'Y\it.  first  Directory  of  this  City  was  carele.^dy  canvassed  for 
by  James  ^Vellington  Norris,  attorney,  in  the  latter  part  of  1843. 
It  was  ];rinied  and  publishc'l  by  William  Ellis  and  Robeit 
Fergus.  The  publishers  had  no  trouble  about  the  division  of 
the  profits  of  that  speculatiun.  Norris  compiled  three  or  four 
similar  works  in  the  years  follovsing,  and,  perhaps,  with  greater 
profit  to  all  concerned. 

The  present  publisher  has  since  had  some  experience  in  Di- 
rectories in  ihi'i  City.  In  1 854,  1855,  and  1856  he  again  liied 
to  place  tlic  Directory  l)efore  the  citizens  in  an  improA  ed  form. 
but.  unfortunately,  his  connections  were  not  trustwortliy.  and, 
after  considerable  loss,  he  retired   fj-om  the  business. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  Directory,  much  assistaiicc  has 
i;een  rendered  b\-  manv  of  our  old  and  intelligent  citizens, 
for  v.hich  the  compiler  returns  sincere  thanks. 

•Thi.^  work  lias  the  sanction  of  Hon.  John  Wcntwoiih,  Wow. 
Julian  S.  Ivumsoy,  Hon.  Buckncr  S.  Morris,  Hon.  Mahlon  D. 
Ogdcn,  Jamer.  H.  Rees,  Esq.,  Joseph  II.  Gray,  Esq.,  James 
A.  Marshall,  Jv-q.,  J.  K.  IJotsford.  Esq.,  Asahei  Pierce,  Esq., 
Petfr  Graff,  ICsq.,  Bennett  Bailey,  Esq.,  P.  R.  Morgan,  Esq., 
and  many  other  intelligent  citi/ens,  whose  recollections  of  the 
days  of  1S39  are  still  bright. 

'      '     ROBERd^    EERGL'S.      ' 

FkkkU. ',?:•.    I.  1876.     .  -   ' 


i't-'  The  i'ubli  .hers  vv-iU  be  pleased  to  receive  any  nanies  that 
'■^ave  been  omitted,  or  ^>\^j  mistakes  that  may  have  r)ccurred. 

Such  affditions  or  changes  will  be  printed  an  1  furnished  to 
T-urcIiastTs  <.n  this  Director"  v^itliout  charw. 


FERGUS' 

CHIGAaO  DIEECTOEY. 
1839. 


Abbott,  S.  S.,  teamster,  bds  John  Gray 

Abel,  Kalpb,  clerk,  post-ofiice,  37  C(r.;k  street 

Abel,  Suit)':}-,  rostinaster,  office  37  Clark  >>l 

Aehers,  Simon,  st.  sub-contractor,  T.egg  .^t.  iiear  Lill's  brewery 

Adains,  George^  butcher, 

Adarrio,  William,  carpenter, 

Adams,  \Vm.  IT.,  surveying,  mapping,  etc.,  Lake^  street 

Adams  &  Co.,  AVm.  }!.,  boot  and  shoe  dealers.  138  Lake  street 

Adsit,  James  M.,  carpenter,  Monroe  street,  near  Dearborn 

Aiken,  Samuel,  shoemaker,  Sangamon  street 

Albce,  Cyrus  P.,  butcher,  Funk's  market,  cor.  Lake  &  Dearl>orn 

Allen,   D.  W.  C,  constable,  bds  Chicago  Hotel. 

Allen,  Daniel,  carpenter  and  joiiier 

Allen,  Edwar^  K-,  druggist,  Leroy  yi.  iJoyce 

Allen,  Capt.  Jam.e-;,  steamboat  builder,  bds  Lake  House 

Alien,  James  P.,  lumber  dealer.    So.  Water  st,  foot  of  Franklin 

.Allen,  John  P.,  boot  and  .shoemaker.  North  Water  street 

Allen,  William,  saloon.  North  Canal  street  south  of  Kinzie 

Allison,  Robert,  hou.-e  carpenter,  Pine  street  near  Michigan 

Anderson,  Asle,  musician.  North  State  street 

Anderson,  Erdrc,  laborer,  North  State  .vtreel 

Anderson,  Ktic,  pressman.  North  State  street 

.Vnv'rewSj  David,  tailor,  north  side         .    s  . 

Andrews,  Willirni,  tailor,  north  side 

/\ndrus  6c  Do}le,  grocei-0  and  |)rovision.^,  .South  Water  st 

Aucrus,  Loomis,  Andru.s  &-  Doyle 

Arvri-'.rong,  Thoma.-,  clerk,  Gurdon  S.  Ilul^bard  &  Co. 

Arnr-trong,  W'illiam,  clerk,  G.  S.  Hubbartl  &  Co. 

Arnold,  Isaac  1^.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  Clark  street 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  carpenter,  Madison  street,  ?d  ward 

.\ rc!id..^le,  John,  contractor,  s.-west  cor.  l-Candolph  and  LaSalle 

Aichdale,  jr.,  John,  contractor,  hxls.  John  Archdale 

At  wood,  J.  \]..  hou,c.  sign,  and  ornamental  painter,  Kand.olph 

Au.stin,  Dr.  Win.  JL,  Dodge  *;  Au^tin,  Lnke  street 

A\cty,  Chajics  L.,  lumber  dealer,  cor.  LaSalle  anrl  So.\\'ater 

Avery,  William,  canal  contractor,  bd.->  Lake  House 

Avery  &  Larrabee,  commission  merchants,  South  Water  street 

Ayres  (.Mahlon)  <k  Iliff,  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.,  Lake  street 
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Bailey,  Ijeanett,  car[)cuter  and  bulkier 

Bailey,  Henry,  hoii^e  mover,  with  Chester  Tiipper 

Bailey,  Amos,  carpenter  and  sur\eyor 

Bailey,  Joseph,  carpenter, 

Baimbridge,  George,  teamster,  Chicago  a^■e.  near  Cass  ^^treet 

Baker,  A-sahel,  carpenter, 

Baker,  Franklin,  clerk, 

Baker,  Hiram,  attorney  and  real  e^taie  agent 

Baker,  Berry,  capitalist,  bds.  Michigan  ave. 

Baldwin,  Wm.  A.,  canal  contractor,  bds  Tremont  House 

Ball,  Lebbus,  steamboat  xamner 

Ballantine,  David,  canal  contractor 

Ba'estier,  Joseph  X.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  "24  Clark  st 

Ballingall,  Batrick.  attorney  at  lavr,  Lake  st 

]>ancroft,  J.  "^V.  ^:  Co.,  Lake  Street  Coffee  Hou<e,  135-7  lake  st 

Bandle,  Willis,  blacksmith,  Asahel  Bierce 

Bannon,  Andrew,  boarding  house,  cor.  Randolph  and  I'ranklin. 

Barber,  Jabez,  lumber  merchant,  Market  street  near  Randolph 

Barnes,  Hamilton,  carpenter,  West  ^Iadison  street 

Barnurn,  Tnuv.an.  teamster,  Xorth  Dearijorn  street  cor.  Indiana 

liartell,  Thomas,  saloon, 

Barth,  Nicholas,  saloon  and  boarding-house,  Randolph  street 

Bascorn,  Rev.  Flavel,  i)astor  First  Bresbyterian  Church 

Basset,  George,  h^^^tler.  City  Hotel  stablC^ 

liatcheller,  Fzra,  clerk,  Mosely  <fe  McCord 

}Jates  (A.  S.)  i^r  Morgan  (Caleb),  cabinet  makers  and  under- 
takers, 199  Lake  st 

liates,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  milliner,  Wells  >.t  near  Lake 

Bates,  jr.,  John,  auctioneer,  I >ake  street 

Bates,  Jacob  K.,  clerk,  Mansion  Hou^e  • 

Bates, ,  plasterer,  bds  "  Rat's-castle" 

Baumgarten,  Charles,  carpenter,  Illinois  street  near  North  State 

Baamgarteu,  Christo}>]ier,  carpenter,  Illinois  street  nr.  N.  State 

Baumgaxten,  John,  clerk,  bds.  Illinoi-^  street  near  North  State 

Baumgarten,  Morri.^.  Illinois  sti'cet.  near  North  State 

Baumgarten,  jr.,  Morris,  carpenter,  Illinois  street  near  N.  Slate 

Bay,  Jean  Baptiste.  laborer,  Randol[)h  st  alley,  near  Fifth  ave 

Bay,  Jo^eph,  laborer,  Randolph  .street  alley,  near  Fifth  ave 

]'>each,  John,  canal  contractor,  Randolph  st,  east  of  Dearborn 

Bazley,  Caleb,  rncrcliant  and  contractor,  So.  Water  nr  LaSalle 

Beach,  Jaine.^  S.,  ].ri)Uer,  M'ith  E.  II.  Rudd 

}jeach,.  Oscar  L.,  Couiity  Clerk's  oftice  ® 

Beardsley,  Capi.,  schooner  Constitution 

Ik'.rubien,  Charles  IL,  violinist 

Bcr.ubion,  Jolm  B.,  Michigan  ave.,  bet.  Lake  and  So.  Water  sis 

Bcaubien,  Mark,  hotel-keeper,  Lake  st 

Bcauljien,  Medard  B. ,  merchant,  Sotith  \\'aler  street 

Iieaumo;it  (Geo.  A.  ().)  cV-  Skinner  (Maikj,  attorneys  and  coun- 
sellors at  law ,  Clark  .^t  cor.  Lake 

Bebb,  Maunce,  t'Jam^ler,  Wm.  Lill 

Beccher,  Jerome,  ljof)t,  .shoe,  and  leatlier  dealer,  lOo  Lake  st 

lieer-,  Cyreniis,  Botsford  &  Beers 

Beidler,  Jacol),  lumber  merchant, 

I>«'!l,  Tarn:-'-,  landscape  gardener,  4t!i  ward 
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lieiinttt,  Henry,  speculator,  bds  lllinoi.-^  Exchange 
A^Bennett,  Samuel  0.,  school-teacl'jer,  Siate  street,  cor.  Madison 
v^'  Bennett.  -Mar}-,  assistant  S.  C.  Bennett 

Bennett,  William,  soap  boiler 

Benthune,  Antoine,  Parisian  eiyer,  X.  Water  >t.  nr  X.  Deorborn 

Benton,  Lewis,  speculator 

Berdcl,  X'icholas,  musician,  Washington  st 

Berg,  Adam,  boarding-house,  LaSalle  .st,  near  Lake 

Berg,  Anton,  teavn>ter. 

Berg,  LIenr}^  team-^ter,  v 

Berg,  John,  drayman. 

Berg,  Joseph^  saddle  and  harness  malLer,  Chas.  L.  Beck 

Berkinbile,  Christ ia^i  iienry,  carpenter.  Government  works 

Berr}^,  B.  A.  6c  Co.,  (h-y  goods  and  grocery  store,  So,  Water  st 

Berry,  Francis,  carpenter, 

Bething,  Antoine,  dyer  and  scourer,  X'orth  Water  street 

Belts,  Dr.  J.  T.,  re^-idence  and  office,  ^slichigan  st 

Bickerciike,  George,  farmer.  West  Indiana  si 

Bingham,  Chas.  K.,  Frink,  Bingham  &  Co.,  123   Lake  stro-et 

Bishop,  James  ii.,  canal  contractor,  Illinois  street 

Bishop,  Thomas,  bookkeeper,  I'hilo  Carpenter 

Bishop,  Thomas,  farmer, 

Bigelow,  Henry  W.,  dry  good.-,  powder,  etc.,  136  Lake  st 

Bigelow,  Liberty,  kjtlery  ticket  dealer,  150/2  Lake  street 

Bird,  Edward,  contractor,  bds.  J.  (3ui.het 

Black,  Francis,  auctioned-,  Stanton  i\:  Black 

Biackie,  Andrew,  stair-builder 

Biackman,  lulwin,  clerk,  H.  LL  Magie  oc  Co. 

Blanchard,  Francis  G.,  real  estate  dealer,  Lake  street 

Blanchard,  Joseph,  caipentcrand  builder, 

Blair,  George,  tailor,  (Manierre  (.V  Blair)  h  260  State  sc 

Blakesley,  Harvey  A.,  bookkeeper,  L.  ^V.  Holmes 

Bla.sy,  P)amhard,  baker,  Kandolp'x  -,t 

Blatcliford.  Rev,  John,  Presbyterian  Church,  Clark  street 

Bli.- ;,  Charles,  carpenter,  State  street 

Blodgett.  Calel.!,  brick  maker,  X'orth  Water  s{ reel  near  X.  Wells 

Blodgetti  Henry  W.,  clerk,  Philip  F.  W.  Peck 

Blodgett,  Tyler  K.,  tavern-keeper,  Michigan  ave 

Boardman,  Dr.  Henry  K.  W.,  Clark  street 

Boggs,  Charles  T.,  carpenter,  Web.Nter  &  ]»)ggs 

Bolles,  Xathan  IL,  county  co)Vinus.-.ioner,  ovei-.secr  poor,  Lake  st 
V-  Bolles,  Peter,  school  inspector,  Wt-Ils  ;-t  near  Kandolidi 

Bond.  Heman,  horse,  dealer,  Adam-;  >t  near  State 

Bond.,  Harvey,  stage-driver 

Bond,  James,  painter. 

Bond,  V/illiam,  laborer, 

Jioone,  Levi  I).,  physician.  State  street,  cor.  Washington  st 

Boes,  John,  house  mover,  cor.  River  and  South  Water  .-street 

BoswortJi    Increase,  ICdwards  &  Bosvvorth 

Borein,  Rev.  Peter  R.,  pa>tor  Me|hrKli.^t  Church,  Washington  st 

i>jtsfi/r;l  ,'y.  Heer-,  copper,  tiii  and  .^heeLiron,  cor.  Lake  k  Dea.born 

Botsford,  Jabtv.  K.,  P>otsford  &  Beers 

Botslord,  Mo>s,  clerk,  Botsford  <fc  Beer-, 

Bovv'cn,  i'>aslu>,  citv  collector,  So.  Water  st,  cor.  Michigan  ave. 
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Bowen,  Henry,  Avaj^on  nialcer.  Wabasii  ave.  near  Randolph  ^t 
Boyce,  L.  M.,  wholesale  druggist  and  apothecary,  121  Lake  sc 
Boyev,  Charles,  clerk,  on  tlie  canal 

Beyer,  John  K. ,  coroner,  South  Water  street  near  Clark 
Boyer,  Dr.  Valentine  A.,  South  Water  st  near  Clarl: 
Boyd,  Robert,  canal  contractor,  Boyd  &  Zell 
Boyland,  William,  carpenter,  A'anBuren  street,  near  LaSaile 
Bracken,  John,  canal  contractor.  Canal  street  near  Randolph 
Bracket:,  Wni.  AV.,  city  clerk,  court  house,  Clark  st 
Bradley,  A-a  F.,  city  surveyor,  Morrison's  Rov.-.  Clark  street 
Bradley,  C}rus  P.,  check  clerk,  II.  Norton  &  Co.'s  warehouse 
Bradley,  I)avid,  plow  maker,  Asahel  Pierce 
Bradley,  Da\"id  M.,  foreman  Chicago  Democrat,  107  Lake  st 
Bradley,  Timothy  M.,  check  clerk,  Norton  iS:  Co.'s  warehouse 
Brady,  George,  constable,  allc\-  bet.  North  Water  and  Knizie  st 
r.rainard,  Dr.  Daniel,  17  Dearborn  st 
Brand,  Alex.,  1 -anker,  (Murray  <\:  Brand) 
Bree:>e,  Josiah  S.,  Taylor,  Breese  &  Co.  •  .  . 

Breese,  ~Ro!)crt,  clerk,  James  Hcrve}'  - 

Bridges,  Thomas  B.,  carpenter,  bds  Philo  Carpenter 
Briggs  ^'  Humphrey,  carriage  and  wagon  nial<crs,  Randolph  st 
Briggs,  Benjamin,  wagqn-niaker,  Briggs  oc  Iluniphrey 
Brinkcrhoff,  Dr.  John,  49  Clark  st 
Bristol,  Calvin,  canal  contractor 
Bristol,  Capt.  Levi,  schooner  JetTerson 

Bristol  (Root.  C.)  i\:  Porter  (ITibbard),  agents  for  C.  M.  Reecl, 
fonvaz-d.   commission  merchants,  cor.  State  and  So.  Water  sts 
Brock,  John,  clerk,  John  Parker 

Brock,  Mrs.  Mary,  millinery  and  straw  bonnets,  Lake  street 
Brock,  Michael,  carpenter,  Lake  street  near  Franklin 
Brock,  Thomas,  e.\ -justice  of  peace,  cor.  Madison  and' Clark 
Brookes,  Plenry,  clerk,  bds.  Samuel  P>iooke;. 
Brookes,  Joshua,  clerk,  Stephen  F.  Gale 
Brookes,  Saniuel,  llorist,  Adains  street  near  iJcarljorn      .  . 
Brookes,  Samuel  M.,  portrait  painter,  Adams  street    •    ■.■...■ 
Brooks,  Charle-,  clerk,   B.  T.  Hunt 

Brooks,  CajH. .  schooner  Jessie  Smith  '  ..     ■ 

Brooks,  James,  carpenter,  Peter  Ciraff 
Brooks,  Ihoinas,  tailor,  (McC-rnckcn  <Sc  ihooks) 
Brooks,  William,  car{)enter  and  joiner 
iJrowni,  Andrew  J.,  .student,  Henry  Brov.n 
thrown,  George,  chair  maker.  Lake  street,  near  l-"rankiin 
iM-own,  Henry,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  lav/,  Clark  st 
Brown,  John,  [sorter,  Illinois  Lxchange 

Brown,  Joseph  L.,  carpenter  and  builder,  Clark  >t  near  Jackson 
Brown,  Lenm(d,  blacksmith,  Randolph  street  near  I  )earl)orn 
Brown,  Nathaniel  J.,  canal  contractor 
Browxi,  Rnfus  B. .  warehouseman,  I'ristol  't  Porter 
Brrjwn,   William   H.,   cashier,    Pranch   State  Bank   Illinois,  La- 
Saile .>t  c^r.  So.  Water 
Brown,  Ciiarles  E.,  clerk,  H^iatio  O.  Stone 
Bruce,  Duncan, 
liuchannan,  Nelson,  firuggi.->t,  W.  W.  &.  A.  F,  Clarke 
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Buck,  Henry,  boarding-house,  Michigan  ave.  near  \\'a.shingtoa  >t 
Burbeck,  Isaac,  butcher,  Hovey  &  Bur^)eck 
Burgess,  Jolm,  A\-agon  maker,  Randolph  st,  east  of  Wells 
Burke,  Charles,  actor.  Chicago  Theatre, 

Burke,  :\[.,  tender  South  Branch  bridge  [.       -        ,. 

Eurkett,  Thomas,  drayman 

Burley,  Arthur  G.,  crockery,  stone,  and  t  irlhejiware,  i6i  Lake 
■  Burley,  Augustus  11.,  clerk,  Stephen  F.  Gale 
Burky,  Charles,  clerk,  Stephen  F.  C^ale  ■  •  ■  ■ 

Burnurn,  Ambrose,  canal  contractor 
Burnett,  John,  drayman,  Illinois  st.  ea.-t  of  Pine 
Burton,  John,  gardener,  North  Dearborn  st,  near  Xorth  a\e 
iJurton,  Horace,  clerk. 

Burton,  Stiles,  grocer  and  liin-'or  dealer,  cor.  Lake  and  State  sts 
Jiuscb,  John  B.,  l)b.cksmiih  and  liorse.>hoer,  i6  C'lark  st 
}kish,  "William,  clerk.  Charles  Walker  &  Co.  .*         , 

Butler,  Jolm  H..  carpenter,  154  Clark  street 
Butler^  Xathaniel.  tinn-r, 
Butterfield,  Justin,  ailorney  and  counsel lo'-  at  lau-,  46  Dearborn  st 

res.  Micliigan  st.  cor.  Rusli 
Butterfield,  jr.,  Ju:-<tin,  law  student,.  Butterfield  &  Collins 
Jkitterfield.  George,  'Lds  Justin  ButterfieM 

Butterfield,  Lyman.  <'olumi)ian  Hcu.se,  Wells  st  cor.  S.  AVater 
Butterfield,  William,  medical  student,  bds  Justin  Butterfield 
Butterfield,  J.  Carver,  compositor,  D:iily  American  office 
I^uzzard,  Solomon,  wood  merchant,  W-'st  Kin/.ie  street 
Byrnes,  Michael,  h.)>tk-r,  'Iremont  House 

Caldwell,  Billy,  Xoitli  Branch  Chicago  ri\er,  Slh  ^\■ard 

Cad  well,  Caleb,  teamster,  Xorth  side 

Caduel),  Philemii>,  teamster,  X'orth  side  .  - 

Calhoun,  Alvin,  carpenter  and  builder,  58  Rand(jlph  Nt 

Calhoun,  John,  county  collector,  J'^ddy'.-.  >tore,  105  Lake  st 

C'ampbcll.  (J.corgo,  Goodseli  &  Cam|)bel! 

Campbell,  CJeorge  L.,  clerk.  Cant,  John  B.  F.  Ru.^.-ell 

Campl)cl!,  James,  carj-ienter  and  builder.  State  st 

Camplieli,  James,  coinposit(jr,  Daily  American  office 

r'ampbe'i!,  John,  '.^•hilewa■^her  and  laborer,  Ohio  st.  near  LaSalle 

Ca)ni)bei),  Major  Jarnes  B.,  real  estate  agent,  X'orth  Clark  street 

Canda,  Florimond,  farmer,  X'orth  \\'ells  street 

Carli,  Laul,  candies  ami  notions,  South  Water  st.  near  Wells 

Carlin,  I'hiii]),  black-mith,  I'rink  k  Walker 

Calling,  John,  clerk,  James  Killick 

Carling,  William,  carpenter,  bds.  J.  Outhet 

Carney,  Jarnes,  grocery  and  provision  store,  133  Lfike  st 

Carney,  Catrick,.,  laborer,  Carney's  boarding-house 

Carpenter,  Job,  gardener,  554  West  (>aki;  >.t 

Carpenter,  Jo-eph,  milkman,  570  West  Lake  >t 

Car|)enlcr,  Philo,  dtuggi.-t  and  apothecary,  South  Water  .-t 

Carpenter,  Samuel,  ferryman  at  (Jlark  street 

('ar{>enter,  William,  grocer,  578  \Vest  Lake  st 

Carr,  William  and  .Samuel,  bakers,  Xorth  Water  street 

Carroll,  Ld^ard,  drayman,  ]\Fichigan  street 
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Crrier  (N:  Co.,  Thomas  il,  fancy  ary  i^oocl>,  etc.,  iiS  Lake  >t 

Carver,  Cant.  D.ivid 

Case,  Capt.  Calvin,  .-liipbuilder,  bds.  Henry  Wolcott 

Casey,  Edward,  clerk.  Stanron  &  HIack 

Casey.  John,  bricklayer,  cor.  Market  and  A\'a-hi)igton  streets 

Casey.  Patrick,  -ivaitor,  [Mansion  House 

Ca-sey,  I'etcr,  clerk.   Stanton  &  Black 

Casey,  Stephen,  driver,  Eli  S.  Prescott  ^ . 

Cassaday,  Patrick  E.,  surveyor,  bds.  Green  'I'ree 

Caswell,  Sidney,  cabinet  maker,  John  P.  Vs'eir 

Caton,  Jolm  D.,  attorney  at  law,  Clark  street 

Cauker,  Mat.,  Steamboat  Hotel,  North  Water  st.  near  Kinzie 

Cavanaugh,  Martin,  laborer,  Xorth  Water  street  near  ]"ranklin 

Chacksfiekl,  George,  grocery  and  provision   store.  South  Water 

near  Clark  st 
Chaniberkune,  J.  S.j  attorney,  (Hamilton  ^:  Chamljerlaine) 
Chandler,  Joseph,  harbor  (iovernnient  Avorks 
Chapiu,  Jolm  P.,  commission  merciiant,  Soutli  Wat.t^r  st 
Chapin,  "Orlanck  ,  boardingdiouse,  Clark  street 
Chapman,  Charles  H.,  real  estate  dealer,   Kandolph  street 
Ch.apman,  George  H.,  real  estate  dealer 
Chapman,  William  W. ,  clerk, 

Chapron,  A.,  laborer,  Xorth  Water  sireei  neor  .Market 
Chapron,  Francis,  gardener.  West  Water  .street,  north  cnel 
Charleston,  Charles,  carpenter,  Xorth  State  street 
Chikls,  Shubael   L).,  engraver.  Saloon  Buildings,  Clark  street 
Choulct,  ^^lchae].  carpenter,  Alex.  loyd 

Christy,  Xkithan,  fisherman,  X'orth  Canal  .street  near  W.  Lake 
Church;  Edward,  clerk',  Ch.arles  Walker  &  CO. 
Church,  Tliomas,  grocery  and  provision  sl<;re,   in  Lake  st 
Church  vV  Sheldon,  dry  goods  and  grocerio,   15S  Lake  street 
Church,  William  L.,  (Chinch  iS:  Sheldon) 
Churchill,  Je.sse,  herd^nian, 

Clarke,  Abram  E.,.  draggist,  W.  H.  &:  .\.  E.  Clarke 
C'lark,  Francis,  clerk,  Geo.  W.  Ivlerrell 
Clarke,  Dr.  Henrv,  1 59  Lake  street 

Clarke,  (.r.:orge  !'.',  'iM:ggisi,  Wm.  JL  &i  .\lnam  V.  Ckuke 
Clarke*,  (ieorge  W.,  .surveyor,  on  the  canrd 
Clarke,  Henry  P..,  Mi.  higan  ave,  cor.  16th  ^lreet  ;•  ■..      . 

<.'Iarke,  Henrv  W.,  aliorney  at  law,  9  Clark  street 
Clark,  John,  (Hr^bbic  eV  Ckark) 

Clark,  r>e\'.'is  W.,  lottery  aiid  e.xchange  broiler,  150J-:.  Lake  st 
Clarke,  Norman,  dealer  in  kijrd  claims,  etc. 
CIa;.ke,  Saj&ucl  C.,  druggist 

Clark,  Thomas  A.,  dry  goods.  Lake  street  near  Clark 
Clarke,  \\  ir.    If.  &:  Abrani  I-\,  wholesale  druggists  and  ai^othe- 

caries,  12.S  Lake  street  cor.  Clark 
Claus,  J'/.-eph,  harbor  Government  \\(.)vks 
Claus  c.-  Tectard,  cabinet  makers,  20  LaSalle  >.t. 
Cleveland  ^ic  Co.,  ]iou>.e,  sign,  ornamental  j^ainters,  Dearborn  st 
Cleav^ei,  Ch.irles,  candle  and  :^oap  factory,  on  South  Branch 
Cleaver,  Thomas  D.,  soapniaker,  Charges  Cleaver 
Clifford,  Thomas,  carpenter.  Lake  .street  bet  Clark  and  La.sallc 
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Clybourn,  Arclribald,  iarmer  and  cattle-dealer,  512  Eh.ton  ave 
Cobb,  Silas  B.,  saddle,  harness,  and  trunk  maker,   171  Lake  st 
Coffin,  J.  W.  C,  dry  goods,  etc.,  South  Water  st.  neor  I.aSalle 
Ccgshail,  Rev.  Sehah  W.,  .school-teacher,  ^[arker  street 
Cohen,  Peter,  nierchant,  South  Water  street 
Ccle;  A.,  ship,  liouse,  sign,  and  ornamental  painter,  129  Rake  st 
Cole,  Parker  M.,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  Rake  street 
Coleman.  Ira,  foreman,  Daniel  Taylor 

Collins,  George,  (S.  B.  Collins  >\:  Co.)  .,  • 

^^  Collins,  George-  C,  school-te.Tcher,  Lake  street 

Collins,  Isaac,  boot  and  slioe  dealer,  S.  B.  Collins  &  Co. 

Collins,  Ja.s,  H.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  46  Dearborn  s.t 

Collins,   Fohn,  boot  and  shoemaker,  Canal  street  near  VanBuren 

Collins,  John,   uih  ward 

Collins,  Samuel  B.  6c  Co.,  boots,  <hoe>.,  and  leather,  340  Rake 

Colvin,  Edwin  P..,  door-,  and  .sash,  cor.  X.  Water  &  N.  Dearborn 

Conklin,  J.,  blacksmith,  carriage  and  wagon  re))airer,  47  (Jlark  st 

Conicy,  John,  teamster.  North  Water  st  near  LaSalle 

ConneJJ,  J.,  laborer,  Dearborn  street  bridge 

Constantine,  Pat.,  laborer,  Illinois  street  near  North  RaSalle 

Cook,  Alfred,  speculator,  bds  Illinois  Exchange 

Cook,  C.  V\'.,  Illinois  E.xchange,  192-6   Rake  st,  cor.  Wells  st 

Cook,  Cieorgc  C,  clerk,  Thomas  Church 

Cooke,  Horatio  N.,  turner,  Franklin  st 

Cook,  I.saac,  Eagle  saloon,  10  Dearljorn  .^t 

Cook,  John,  baker,  RaSallc  street 

Cook,  John,  tailor,  John  II,  Hodgson 

Cook,  Thomas,  teamster,  Desplaines  st  near  Monroe  .-  , 

Cooper, ,  icam.ster. 

Copp,  Thomas,  tailor,  Rake  street 

Corrigan,  Willian^,  drayman,  Soutli  Water  st 

i'ouch,  Ira,  hotel-keeper,  Tremont   House,  n.-w.  cor.  Dearborn 

and  Lake  st.•^ 
Conch,  Ira  H.,  bds.  Tremont  IIou.•^e  .  .     -■ 

Couch,  Jan-ie.s,  Superintendent  Tremont  House  ; 

Countryman, ,  farmer,  West  Randolph  street  .         • 

Cox,  A.  Jackson,  tailor,  9  Clark  si  ■ 

Cox,  David,  hotel-keeper,  cor.  West  Rake  and  North  Canal  sts 

Cox,  John,  drayman.  North  Water  street 

Cram,  Capt.  T.  J.,  L'.  S.  topographical  engineer,  (irirri^on 

Crane,  Capt.  Reander, 

Crawford,  George,  canal  contractor,  Crawford  k  Hervey 

Crawford  <N:  Hevvey,  dry  goods  and  groceries.  North  Water  .st 

Cra",'fovd,  Wilii.im.  drayman,  alley  bt  North  Clark  and  RaSalle 

Crocker,  Han-.,  .nttoiney  at  lav,-, 

Crosman,  Perry  R. ,  Crosir)au  dt  Mathes 

Crosmau  k  Matlies,  conmiission,  groceries,  !u|uor>,  156  Rake  st 

Graver,  John,  carpenter,  Cruver  d'  Sensor 

^.-ulver,  Charie-.  coo|ier,  cor.  North  Union  st  and  ^Rl^\aukee  av 

Cunningham,  Henry,  grocery,  Nortli  Water  st.  cor.  N.  Dearlioru 

('are,  John,  helper,  Briggs  «t  Huin]:)lMey 

<.!arc,  Peter,  grocery  an<i  provi.^ion  >itore,  kandoli>h  st 

Curti-,^,  Eli,  clerk,  ' 

'Ciirti.<.s.  Jame-i,  att(;r!;ey  and  counsellor  at  law,  17s  Rake  st 
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Cushir.ar  &:  Morri-?,  sign  painters 

Daly,  Barry,  drayman 

Daly,  John,  carpenter,  North  Water  street  near  Dearborn 
Daly,  Thon-sas,  drayman,  Xorth  side 
Daniel.?,  Horace,  carriage-driver.  Graves'  livery  stal)Ie 
Dan-Qw,  Sidney  L. ,  milkman,  Lake  shore,  south  side 
David,  Wm.,  boot  and  s'lioe  maker,  176  Lake  street 
Davidson,  Lar>,  hrenian.  steamboat  Geo.  ^^'.  Dole 
Davidson,  Peter,   hostler,  John  II.  Kinzie 
Davidsor, ,  Sivert,  carpenter,  Cass  street,  Dutch  Settlement 
Davis,  Mi.--;  .A.,  cloak  maker  and  tailoress,  115  Lake  st 
Davis,  D.  M.   1*.,  horse-dealer,  159  Michigan  ave 
Davis,  Ki!-!;a  >V.,  clerk.  Stiles  iJurton 
Davis,  Cieorgo,  county  clerk,  109  Lake  st        ' 
Davis,  Horace,  grocer  and  provisions,  South  Water  .--treet       ' . 
Davis,  John,  tailor,  Xorth  Water  .street,  near  Kinzie 
Davis,  .^^amuei  X'.,  lime  burner,  State  st,  near  Adams 
Davis,  Wm.  IL,  deputy-sheriff  and  constable,  So.  Water -t 
Davi-,  Kinzie  ct  Hyde,  liardware,  Kinzie  street  near  Cass 
Davli)),  E<:i-v\ard,  farmer  and  teamster 

Davlin,  John,  auctioneer,  s.-w.  cor.  Dearborn  and  So.  Water  sts 
Day,  V,  illiam.  tjonrding-hou>e,   LaSalle  street  near  Lake  st 
Dean,  Phili]>,  teamster,  Madison  street,  near  I'lanklin 
Dellicker,  George  L.,  grocer  and  ])rovision  >tore,  163  Lake  st 
Dtmpsey,  John,  boarding-house,  Xorth  Water  st.  near  Clark 
I)euni5,  Sanuiel  C,  dry  go<jJs.  Lake  street  near  Clark 
Densniore    Eleazer  W.,  clerk.   1\.   !'.  .>:  ».  H.  A\'ood\vorth 
Detrich,  Veit,  match  maker,  cor.  Divi.^ion  and  Xorth  State  st>  ^ 
Den-ey,  Dennis  S.,  chair  and  furniture  maker,  139  Lake  street 
Dewe}',  Di.  1'-.,  druggi.^t  anrl  apothecary,  22  l)earl)orn  st 
DeWolf.  Cab  in,  law  student,  Spring  cV'  ( Joodrich 
De.vter,  Albert  A.,  clerk,  R.  I'.  ^^  J.  H.  Woodwonh 
Diamond,  Martin,  laborer,  Xorth  "Water  street 
Dickey,  Hugh,  T.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  S  Clark  st 
Dickey,  James  V.,  fanning  mill  factory,  Xorth  (_  linton  st 
Dickinson,  Augustus,  porter,  City  Hotel 
Dimmick.  J-'d-.^ard,  painter,  (Wayman  tS:  Dimmick) 
Dinion.  John,  saloon  and  boarding-house,  Franklin  street 
Dinmore,  William,  Dunn  street 
Divcr-y,  Michael,  milkman,  W'm.   Lill's  bre\\ery 
Dixon,  William,  shipcarpenter.  cor.  X.  Water  and  X'.  Dearboin 
'  Dodge,  Miss,  .school-teacher,  Well.>  ^treet 
Dod.ge,  Dupiey,  tailcr,  Clark  street 

Dodge  tJt  Tucker,  ship  chandlers  and  grocers,  147  South  Water 
Dodge,  John  C,  Do<lge  &  Tucker 
Dodge,  Lev.  i-,  carjienter 

Dodge,  Martin,  sale-man.  lumber-yard,  cor.   N.  Wells  <.K;  Water 
Dodge,  Usual,  carjjenter, 

Dodge  &  Austin,  Drs. ,  Lake  .-street,  west  of  Dearborn 
Dodson,  Chri.-tian  IJ.,  contractor,  West  Lake  street  near  Canal 
Dodson,  William  S.,  contractor,  West  Lake  street  near  Canal 
Dole,  George  W.,  city  treasurer,  Micliigan  st 
Dole,  Luciu.-,G.,  eve  d.f(Ctor, 
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l^olesey,  Peter,  saloon,  Lake  street 

Dolton,  George,  tailor,  Xorth  Water  street 

Doolittle,  — ,  commission  merchant,  cor.  Dearborn  and  S.  Water 

Donavan  &  Zell,  auctioneers,  South  Water  street 

Doney,  Jacob,  cabinet  maker,  Michigan  street  near  N.  State 

Donlin,  John,  grocery,  Xorih  CLark  street  near  X.  Water 

Donnelley,  James  M.,  carriage-driver,  Graves'  livery  stable 

Doty,  Theodoras,  deputy-sheriff,  Randvjlph  street  near  Clark 

Dougall,  Capt.  Win.,  schooner  Drift 

Dov^T.ing,  Thom.as,  butcher,  Funk's  market  , 

Downs,  .Augoistus  G.,  clerk.  Charles  Walker  <:s:  Co. 

Doyle,  PHias, 

Dovle,  T'''-i"nes  H.,  meat  market,  95  Lake  street,  Funk  &  Dovle 

Doyle,  -vlichael,  Andms  &  Doyle 

Doyle,  -Simon,  tailor,  junction  of  Kinzie  and  Xorth  Water  ^ts    ^ 

Doyle,  Sim.on,  cattle  dro\er 

Drurv,  lienjamin.  miller.  Gage's  mill 

Duck,  Dr.  "Charles  II.  ^ 

Duffey,  Pat.,  saloon,  Xorth  Water  street 

Duffy,  James, ^j)lastercr,  and  assessor,  5th  ward 

FAmcan,  Thomas,  tailor,  Clark  street 

Dunham,  David,  carpenter,  Xorth  Water  -treet  cor.  X.  Clark 

Dunlap,  M.  L.,  grocer,  X'orth  Water  street 

Dunlap,  ^^'illiam,  clerk,  lumber-yard 

Dunlop,  Hugh,  carpenter  and  builder,  Illinois  ^t 

Durand,  Chas.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  Ia',\,  149  Lake  st 

Durant,  Jan^es  T.,  (Guild  &  Diirant) 

Duryee,  Charles  II.,  mathematical  school,  Cass  sti^et  nr.  Illinois 

Dwyer,  Cornelius,  lal>orer,  X'orth  AVater  street 

Dye,  John,  clerk,  Lake  street 

Dyer  (Chas.  V.)  6:  Boone  (Levi  D.),  Drs.,  office,  49  State  .^'reet  " 

Dyer,  'I'homas,  commission  merchant,  South  \\'ater  st 

Eachus,  Virgil  II.,  tailor,  Clark  st 

Eddy  (X  Co.,  Ira  li,,  hardware,  stove,  etc.,  105  Lake  street 

?:ddy,  Devotion  C,  (Ira  B.  Eddy  cS:  Co.) 

F^dgel,  Stephen  M.,  real  estate  dealer,  bd>  I).   H.  Ileartt 

Edward-,  Alfred,  grocery  and  provision  st(»ic,  Xorth  Water  st 

Edv.ard-.  Alfred,  lCd\\ards&  Bosworih 

?>lv,'ard-i,  Francis,  carpenter  and  joiner.  177  Fake  st 

Kdv.ard-.  &   i>osworth,  general  store,  Sovith  Water  street 

Edson,  Robert,  bhck-mith,  Xoilh  Wells  st 

Egan,  L»r,  WjUiam  B.,  real  estate  dealer,  bds.  City  flotcl 

Eggieston, ,  grocer  and  provisions,  cor.  Lake  and  Wells 

Eldridge,  I)r.  John  \\'.,  Clark  st  cor.  S.  Water,  Loomis' Building 

Elliott,  James, 

Ellis,  Joel,  butcher,  Funk's  Fulton  market,  95  Fake  street 

Ellis,  Sarnuel,  milkman,,  south  of  22(1  street,  red  barn  on  prririe 

Ellithorpe,  Albert  C,  fiinning-mill  factory,  Monroe  nr  Franklin 

ICllifhcrpe,  Timothy  C,  compositor,  Cliicago  Demijcrat  office 

Elston,  {>aniel,  brickmaker,  Flston  road 

Ebton,  Daniel  T.,  student,  Daniel  Elston  ' 

Ely,  'I'homas,  clerk,  bds.  Shakespeare  Hotel 

Emer-on,  Iknjamin,  milkman,  Chicago  ave,  near  Fill's  brewevy 
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Falch,  Leunr.rtl,  soap  and  candle  maker,  cor.  LaSalle&  Michigan 

Farley,  Alfred  M.,  gi"Ocerie.s  and  lic!Uor>,  cor.  Clark  &:  S.  \Valer 

Farre'll,  Thomas,  mason's  laborer,  257  State  st 

Far  well,  George,  tinner,  Ira  B.  Eddy  &  Bro. 

Faxon  iS:  Co.,  general  merchants,  South  \Vater  street 

Fennerty,  John,  fancy  dry  goods  store,  Soutli  Water  -street 

Fennerty,  James,  with  John  Fennerty 

Fennerty,  Peter,  auctioneer,  John  Davlin 

Fergus,  Robeit,  p-rinter,  51  Clark  street 

P'ergaison,  Andrew,  drayman.  Wells  st  ■    ■ 

Ferguson,  James,  Goodsell  ifc  Campbell  '  .. 

Ferson,  Reed,  fanner 

Fillmore,  I'hiletus,  machinist,  Stow's  foundry 

Finnemore,  Richard,  sawyer,  North  State  st  near  North  Water 

Fischer,  Peter  H.,  wood  turner,  Franklin  street  near  Randoipii 

Fitzgibbons,  John,  horse  dealer,  South  Water  street 

P'itzgil)bons,  Patrick,  drayman.  River  street 

Fitzpatrick,  John,  laborer,  cor.  Chicago  avenue  and  Rush  street 

Fitzsimmons,  Michael,  teamster,  Michigan  ave.  cor.  Congress 

F"itzsimmons,  Patrick,  teamster,  ZVorth  Clark  st.-nr.  North  ave. 

Flagg,  Carlton,  harness  maker,  Silas  B.  Cobb 

Fleming,  William,  tailor.  North  Water  st  cor.  Nortli  Dearborn 

Flood,  Capt.  James 

Plood,  Capt.  Peter,  schooner  Huron 

Foley,  Thomas,  boot  and  shoemaker,  Thomas  Melviu 

Follansiice,  Alanson,  grocery  and  provision  store,  18  IVarliorn  st 

Follansbee,  Chas.,  grocery  and  provision  store,  24  l)earb«)rn  st 

Foot,  David  P.,  blacksmith.  So    Water  st 

Foot,  John  P.,  blacksmith,  Randolph  street,  near  State 

Foot,  Star,  teamster,  Clark  st  cor.  Monroe 

P'oot,  ,  tinner,  Botsford  &  Beers 

Ford,  Bartley,  boot  and  shoe  maker.  North  Water  st 

Ford,  Martin  M.,  tanner,  Clark  street,  n.e.  cor,  Nadison 

Ford,  William,  baker,  We.-t  Randolph  .street  near  the  River 

Fordham,  Jared,  boarding-house,  LaSalle  st,  near  Lake  st 

For.ryth,  \ViIliam,  merchant,  ^Ve.st  ^Vater  street 

Foster,  l',cl\vard,  general  contractor,  bds,  Jas.  West 

Foster  (Cleo.  F. )  ^c  Robb  (Geo.  A.),  grocers  and  ship  chandlers, 

cor.  North  Dearborn  and  North  Water  sts 
Foster,  I)r.  John  H.,  Pake  street 
Fralich,  Frederick,  baker,  John  Pfund 
Frank',  William,  carpenter,  Cass  street  near  White 
Freeman,  Rol>crt,  carpenter,  Clark  street  cor.  Monroe 
Freen~:an,  William,  sexton,  St.  James'  Church,  Cass  street 
Freer,  L.  C.  Paine,  attorney  at  law,  Clark  rt 
French.  Wm.  Bailey,  real  estate,  Clark  street 
Frink  (John)  &  (C.  K.)  ]5ingham,  stage  off'cc,   12,^  Pake  street 
Frink,  jr.,  John,  clerk,  Frink  &  Walktr 
Frink,  Ilarvev,  clerk,  Post  Office 
Fry,  Philip,  clerk,  L.  F.  Lewis 
Fuller,  Andrew,  clerk,  Vil;bard  k  Trij/j) 
Fuller,  Henry  L.,  clerk,  Recorder's  office 
P'ullcrton,  Alex,  N.,  lumber  merchant,  Noith  Water  st 
Fullagher.  (ieorge,  clerk,  George  Chack'-fieid 
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Eullagher,  Sarauei,  carpenter, 

Fullagher,  Thomas,  clerk,  Shakespeare  Hotel 

Funk  &  Doyle,  butchers,  Fulton  and  Illinois  markets,  95  Lake 

street,  and  X.\Vater  street,  cor.  Xorth  State 
Funk,  Absalom,  Funk  &  Doyle,  butchers 
Funk,  John,  butcher,  Absalom  Funk 
I'unk,  William,  clerk,  William  Logan 
Fussey,  John,  sav.  yer.  West  Monroe  .street  cor.  Canal 

Gable,  Peter,  laborer,  cor.  Cass  and  Tearsons  streets 

Gage,  George,  surveyor,  bds.  John  Gage 

Gage,  John,  flour  store,   .South  Water  st. ;  m  U  Sou.tli  Ik'aacli 

Gage,  Jared,  tlour  dealer.  South  Water,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn 

Gage,  Jxonard,  milkman,  Canal  street  near  VanlJurcn 

Gale,  Abraliam,  99  Lake  streer 

Gale,  Stephen  F.,  bookseller  and  stationer,  159  I  ake  st,  corner 

Gale,  Mrs.  A  ,  New  York  millinery  store,  99  Lake  st 

Gallagher,  William,  butcher.  North  Water  si 

(iaigen,  i lenry,  laborer,  cor.  Rush  and  Pearsons  streets 

Gan-ett,  xVugustus,  auctioneer,  real  estate,  bds.  Sauganash  Flotel 

Gales,  Philctus  W.,  machinist,  42-48  Canal  street 

Gaugler,  Maurice,  cabinetmaker,  cor.  Rush  and  Pearsons  sts 

^  ravin,  Edward,  carpenter,  Ca>s  street  near  Kinzie 

Gavin,  Isaac  R. ,  .Sheriff,  Randolph  st,  n.-w.  cor.  Public  Square 

Gay,  Dr.  K  P.,  Canal  street  near  Randolph 

Gee,  ,  distiller,  North  \\'ater  street  rear  Market 

Ciee,  ,  laborer,  North  Water  street   :ear  Market 

Gelderhiiu^,  Ole,  carpenter,  North  AVater  street 

George,  Th.omas,  tinner,  S.  J.  Surdani 

Geriaon,  Greene  C,  actor,  Chicago  Theatre 

Getzler,  Anton,  hats,  caps,  umbrellas,  etc.,  151  Lake  st 

Gibbons,  l'>h\ard,  laborer,  bds  Henry  Cunningham 

(jibson,  John,  boarding-hou^e,   Randolph  street 

Ciibson,  John  C,  merchant 

(Gilbert,  Ashley,  bookkeeper,  Horace  Norton  ».\;  Co. 

Gilbert,  Samuel  H.,  clerk,  llobbie  Cc  Clark 

(Gilbert,  Shcrod,  drayman,  Ohio  -i.  l)et  North  State  and  Dearb, 

Gill^erton,  Francis,  laborer, 

Gilberton,  Ralph,  laborer, 

(^iles,  William,  laborer.  West  Lake  -treet,  Philo  Carpenter 

(iill,  Edmund,  "  Shak^pearc",  cor.  Xorth  Water  and   Rush  sts. 

(iilleu,  Jacob,  tailor,  Rush  street  near  Division 

Gillengcr,  ^\'iH;am,  carpenter, 

Gillespie,  Eugene,  Kin/.ie  &  (iilltspie 

Gillesp'e,  John  J.,  cabinet  jnaker, 

Gillinger,  Jeremiah,  clerk,  J.  L.  Hanson 

Gillis,  Alexander,  carpenter,  Clark  .street  cor.  \"anlinren 

Gihnour,  V»  illiam,  laborer,  North  Water  street 

GilsoTi,  Hiram  I,.,  li\cry  stable,  Kent  &  Gilson 

^ioldan,  John,  mason,  North  Water  street  near  North  LaSalle 

C-oo<Ienow,  Aaron  >L,  dry  goods  merchant,  134  Lake  street 

(joodhue,  Dr.  Josiah  C,  JJ)earborn  street  north  of  Lake  street 

Goodrich,  '"•rant,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  107  Lake  st 

Goodrich,  Jfenrv,  farmer,  ])earljorn  street  near  W'ashinglon 
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(xoodrich,  T.  Watson,  clerk,  1'.  B.  Center  cc  Co. 

Gooclsell  &  Campbell,  dn' goods  arid  grocery  store,  21  Dear;  orn 

Goodsell,  L.  E.,  Goodsell  &  Campbell 

Gooid,  ^Nathaniel,  grocery  and  provision  store,  155  Lake  st 

(tOss,  Sanuiel  W.  1^  Co.,  dry  goods  merchantSj  103  Lake  .^t 

CjOss,  John,  Samuel  W.  Goss  &  Co. 

Graft,  Peter,  carpenter,  Franklin  streei  bet  Lake  and  Raadolph 

Granger,  Elihii,  iron  foundr}-,  North  Water  st,  near  LaSalle 

Ciranger,  Irving,  foundrprian,  Elihu  Granger 

Grangien,  Marks,  laborer, 

Grannis,  Amos,  carpenter.  Stace  street,  cor.  VanEuren 

Grannis,  Charles  D.,  tinsmith,  Botsford  &  Beers 

Grannis,  Samuel  W.,  hatter,  16  Dearborn  st 

Grannis,  Samuel  J.,  shoemaker.  South  Water  st 

Grant,  Jas.,  attorney,  X.  Water  st  near  Rush,  bds.  Lake  House 

Graves,  Dexter,  livery  stable,  44  State  st,  (Couch  Place)' 

Graves,  (D.)  &  Stevens,  (M.  W.),  Rialto  Saloon,  8  Dearbo-n  st 

Graves,  Henry,  State  street  near  Lake  st 

( rraves,  Lorin,  State  street  near  Lake  >t 

Graves,  Sheldon,  dealer  in  v-'ooden-ware,  Norton  c^:  Co. 's  store 

Graves,  (Dot).  Stephen  R.,  merchant  tailor.  Clark  street 

Gray,  Charles  M.,  grain  cradle  factory,  78  Dearborn  >trect 

Gray,  Franklin  D.,  clerk,  H.  Norton  Cv:  Co. 

Gray,  George  M.,  agent,  Charles  ^M.  Ciray's  factory 

Gray,  John,  Chicago  Hotel,  cor.  West  Lake  and  North  Canal  sts 

Gray.  James,  teamster,  bds  John  Gray 

Gray,  John  L. ,  grocer.  North  Water  st  cor.  Clark 

Ciray,  Joseph  H.,  dry  goods  and  gro:eries.  Lake  street 

(iray,  XViliiam  B.  li..  clerk,  Joseph  H.  Gray 

Green,  C,  L.,  acto;-,  Chicago  Theatre  ;  . 

Cireen,  Russell,  clerk,  J.  M.  Underwood    ' 

Green,  George  W.,  farmer,  Hardscrabble.  12th  st.  near  Throop 

Green,  Walter  R.,  hotel-clerk,  Mansion  House 

Greenwood,  John,  teamster,  Wni.  LilTs  brewery 

Greenwood,  Gay,  clerk,  Buckner  S.  Morris 

Greenwood,  Samuel,  canal  contractor,  Illinois  street  near  Cass 

(Greenwood,  Theophilus,  bookkeeper,  (r.  S.  Flubbard  ^:  Co. 

Gregg,  David  R.,  carpenter.  North  Water  street,  near  Kinzie 

Gregory,  Edward  M.,  gi'ocer,  9  Dearborn  street 

Greer,  Samuel,  carpenter  and  builder,  N.  Water  near  Fiankliu 

Grol!,  I'hilip,  baker.  51  LaSalle  streei 

Groves,  Alexander  M.  C.  K.,  canal  contractor 

Guild  <S:  Durant,  drj-  goods,  etc.,  1^.9  Lake  .'Street  ' 

Guild,  Albert  XL,  (Guild  &  Durant) 

Gunter,  John,  sailor,  cor.  Cass  and  Indiana  streets 

Gumee,  Walter  S.,  Guniee  &  ^Nlatteson 

Gurnee  &  Matteson,  v.holesaie  saddlery  hardware,  106  Lake  .^t 

Haas,  Willian-!,  brev.er,  cor.  Chicago  avenue  and  Pine  street 

Haddock,  Edward  II.,  commission  mL-rchant,  South  Water  si 

Haffey,  Michael,  carpenter,  cor.  North  Water  and  N.  Clark  s\s 

Hageman,  James,  tinsmith,  Botsford  &  Beers 

Hahn,  Adam,  teamster, 

Haiirht,  Isaac,  North  Canal  street  near  West  Lake 
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Haight,  Mrs.  K.,  boarding-house,  Clark  street  near  Washington 
Haines,  Elijah  >.!.,  tailor,  S.  Water  st.  Let.  Clark  and  EaSalle 
Haines,  John  C".,  clerk,  Ceorge  W.  Merrill 
Hale,  Benjamin  ¥.,  botanic  physician 

Hall,  Henry  P.,  barber,  Rush  street,  on  the  Ri\er,  nr  X.  V\'ater 
Hall,  Philip  A.,  clerk. 
Hall,  J.  13.,  steamboat  runner 
Hallam,  Edward  S.,  Stearns  &;  Hallani 

Hallarn,  Rev.  Isaac  W.,  St.  James'  church.,  Cass  st.  nr.  Illinois 
Hamilton,  Amos  C,  clerk,  13.  ¥.  Knapp 
Hamilton,  Polemus  D.,  carpenter,  Clark  street 
Hamilton,  Rich'd  J.,  clerk  circuit  court,  Clark  st  cor.  Randolph 
Hamilton,  Robert  P.,  groceries  and  provisions,  Lake  st 
Hamilton,  Thomas  E.,  car]:)enter,  ^ladison  street  cor.  LaSalle 
Hanchett,  John  E.,  surveyor  and  engineer,  on  the  Canal 
Handy,  Joy,  bricklayer,  and  plasterer 
Handy,  Major,  biicklayer  and  plasterer, 
Hanlon,  Edward,  blacksmith,  on  the  canal 
Elanlon,  Michael,  blacksmith  and  horse-shocr,  Ohio  street 
Hanson,  Joseph  E.,  grocery  and  provision  store,  146  Eake  st 
Ilarban,  "Matthias,  shoemaker, 

Harding,  Capt.  Charles,  schooner  Gen.  Thornton,  bds.  Tremont 
Elarding,  Francis,  attorney  at  law,  Eake  street 
Harkness,  Earned  P.,  real  estate  operator 

Harman,  Wm.,  blacksmith,  North  W;der  st,  near  North  Slate 
Flarmon,  L)r.  Elijah  1). 

Harmon,  Isaac  1).,  dry  goods  merchant,  8  Clark  street 
Harmon,  (Clias.  E. )  J-oomis  (Horatio  G.)  ».\:  Co.,  wholesale  gro- 
cer.-,, s.-w.  cor.  Clark  and  So,  Water  sts 
Harmon,  Edwin  R. ,  clerk,  Harmon  &  Eoornis 
Harmon,  J.,  grocery  store.  South  Water  st,  near  State 
Harper,  Ricisard,      (called  "Old  Harper,"  vag. ) 
Harrington,  Rev.  Jrjis. ,  First  Unitarian  Church,  bds  Eake  House 
Ihirris,  Jacob,  carpenter  and  builder,  Adams  street 
Harris,  John,  ganlener,  n.-w.  cor.  Washington  and  Desplaines 
Harrison,  John,  carpenter, 
Harrison,  Ji.  H.,  harness  maker,  S.  P.  C'obb 
Harrison,  'i'honia-,  drayman,  Euther  TVichols 
Harvey,  Edward,  sploon  and  boarding-house,  ICin/ie  near  Ru^h 
Hasting-:,  Heman,  farmer,  Clark  street  cor.  Adams 
Hasting-,  Hiram,  cattle  dealer,  211  Clark  street  cor.  Adams 
Halcii,  I)avid,  cutlery,  hard^vare,  etc.,  98  Eake  st 
Hatch,  Heman,  saloon  keeper,  Dearlj^rn  street 
Hatch,  John,  driver,  Robert  A.  Kinzie 
Hatch,  — ,  West  India  goods,  South  \Vatcr  street 
Hatfield,  Isaac  P.,  bookkeeper,  Daily  ^Vmerican  office 
Haven,  Dr.  Simon  /.,  Lake  street,  west  of  7rcn\ont  House 
Hav.kin.-,  John,  sailor 
Hav/kins,  Capt.  Iknrv 

Ilawlcy,  John  C,  clerk,  IE  H.  Magic  &  Co. 
Hayden,  James,  dravman,  84  Wabash  avenue 
Hayes,  Joel  N.,  clerk,  William  P.  Ogden 
Haywood  &  Co.,  Imrr  mill  stone  manuhxctory,  Knizie  st 
HcAcock,  P.eaben  H. ,  me<!ical  student,  Dr.  C.  \'.  Dyer 
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Heacock,  Kussell  E.,  att'}-,  jusiice  of  peace,  .Vdams  cor.  Clark 

Heacock,  jr.,  R.  E.,  civil  eu.i;ineer,  on  the  canal 

Heacock,  Walstien,  horse-rider,  bds.  R.  E.  Heacock 

Heacock.  VViillam  (]).,  student,  bds.  R.  E.  Heacock 

Heald,  Alexan'ler  H.,  mason  builder,  Jeflerson  st 

Heald,  jr..  Daniel,  plastcrev.  Jackson  st  west  of  Clark 

Healey,  Robert,  farmer.  Archer  Road  near  Halsted  street 

Heartt,  Chauncy  B.,  clerk,  l)ds  Daniel  B.  Hearit 

Heartt,  Daniel  B,,  constable,  Wells  st.  cor.  alloy  so.  of  Randt>lph 

Heartt,  Robert,  driver,  Kinzie  &  Hunter 

Helm,  Edwin,  clerk,  Kinzie  &  Hunter 

Henry,  PIut,di  K.,  carpenter,  North  Water  street 

Henson,  Oliver  C,  hair-cutting  and  sha\ing  shop,  183  Lake  st 

Herrick,  Elijah  W.,  canal  contractor,  bds.  Tremont  House 

Herrlck,  Ira  N.,  canal  contractor,  bdi^  Tremont  House 

Her\ey,  James,  canal  contractor,  Crawford  it  H.,  Indiana  sirecl 

Hervey,  James,  (Sir),  Crav.-ford  &  Hervey 

Hessey,  William,  ready-made  clothing,  Randolph  st  near  bridge 

Hettich,  Louis,  boarding  and  saloon,  Clark  st.  nr.  Sonth  Water 

Heyniann.  E.  T.,  watchmaker  and  jeweller,  173  Lake  st 

Hickey,  J'atri'  k,  dra;nnan,  l)ds  Chas.  McDomiell 

Wiggins,  A.  D.,  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  132  Lake  st 

Higgins,  Edward,  cov.feeder,  Tyler  st 

Higgins,  Eioyd,  milkman,  Tyler  st 

Higgins,  Pat.,  laborer,  bds  Henry  Cunningham 

Higgins.  W,  B  ,  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.,  136  Lake  street 

High,  jr.,  John,  (H.  11.  .Magie  &  Co.) 

Hili,  Auronah,  carpenter,  bds.  John  Gage 

Hill,  James,  provision  store.  West  Randoljih  street 

Hill,  Lansinrj,  lime  burner.  Reed  Le^vis 

Hills,  William  H.,  clerk,  Horace  Nortoi  &  '"o. 

IJilliard,  Lorin  I'.,  booklveeper,  Charles  Walker  ..K;  Co.     '      . 

Hines,  Austin,  tailor.  North  Water  street 

Hinton,  Rev,  Isaac  Taylor.  Eirst  Baptist  Church,  LaSalle  st     , 

Hitchkiss,  Orin,  tinner,  Wm.  Wheeler  &  Co. 

Hol;bie  (Albert  G.)  ^:  Clark  (John),  dry  goods,  etc.,  142  Lake  st 

H(xlgson,  John  H.,  tailor  and  clothier,  6r  Clark  street 

Hoffmann,  Francis  A.,  bookbinder,  Hugh  Ross 

Hogan,  John  S.  C,  dry  goo;ls  and  groceries,  236  Lake  street 

liogan,  Charles  P.,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  Lake  near  Eranldin 

Hoag,  Charles,  bookkeeper,  Newberry  &  Dole 

Holbrc^ok,  John,  bo(;ts  ar.d  .-hoes,  South  Water  street 

llolcomb,  Charles  N.,  foreman,  Daily  American  ofilce 

Hoiden,  Charles  N.,  (I'arsoris  <!v:  Holden) 

Holland.,  Cljarles,  clerk,  Lii)evty  Bigelow 

Holmes,  Daac,  carpenter,  \N'ells  .street 

Holmes,  Isaac,  macliiriisi,  Stow's  foundry 

Holmes,  J<)-eph  arifl  A\'m.,  bartenders,  lleman  Match 

Holiiies,  I..  \V.,  hardware  and  .-tove  mercliant,  South  Water  st 

Holmes,  \Villiani,  printer,  Chicago  Democrat  office 

Holsman,  George,  saloon,  Lake  street  near  LaSalle 

Holt,  Johi5  R.,  cashier,  James  A.  Marsliall 

Hood,  David,  butcher,  cor.  North  State  and  N.  Water  streets 

Hooker,  John  ^^^,  grocery  and  provision  stc>re,  152  Lnke  street 
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Hooker,  Jaiiies  L.,  clerk,  Joseph  H.  Gray 
Hopple,  |ohn  [.,  clerk,  James  A.  Smith  &  Co. 
Horan,  Owcn,  iMjarding-house  and  saloon,  south  on  Clark  street 
Hortou,  Barney,  saloon  and  ball-alley,  South  Water  st 
Horton,  Denr.i^ou,  harness  maker.  Lake  st 
Homer,  John,  plasterer,  mason,  etc.,  Ontario  ^t,  near  the  lake 
Hosmer,  Charles  ]]. ,  attorni-y  at  law, 
Hossack,  William,  confectioner,    147  I,ake  street 
Howe,  Francis,  haker,  James  L.  Ho\\e 
HoMgh,  Oramel  S.,  with  Sy'xester  ?.rarsh 
Hough,   R.  M.,  ^■^■•th  Sylve.Nter  Mnr>]i 
Hougli,  Thoma-.  laborer,.  Wm.  Hougli 

Hough,  Wm.,  iplasterer  ami  bricklayer,  LaSalle  cor.  Chicago  av 
Houghton,  1).  F.,  hotel-keeper,  Sauganash  Hotel 
liovey  cV-  Ihirbeck,  butchers.  Lake  Street  Market,  143  Lake  st 
Hovey,  Samuel  S.,  butcher.  Hovcy  \:  ]>url)eck 
Howard,  A.  11..  deputy-sheriff 

Pfoward,  John  M.,  druggist,  W.   H.  .K:  A.  F.  Clarke 
Howe,  Frederick  A.,  ju>tice  of  the  i->cace,  97  Lake  st 
Howe,  P  rank,  clerk,  Branch  State  Bank  of  Illinois 
Howe,  James  L. ,  city  bakehouse,  Kinzie  st,  near  Rush 
Howe,  Miss,  milliner  and  mantua-niaker,  cor.  Lake  and  \\'ells  sts 
Hoyne,  Thomas,  attuinev  and  counsellor  at  law,  107  Lake  st 
Hubbard,  TJijnh  K.,  banker,  47-51  Dearborn  st 
Huh!;ard  \:   Co.,  Gurdon   S.,    forwarding,  and  connnission  mer- 
chants, Xurtli  \\'ater  st  near  Rush 
Hubbard,' Henry  G.,  at  G.  S.   Hubbard  &  Co.'s  warehouse 
Hubbard,  Moses,  clerk,  i^li  1).  Williams,  South  Water  st 
Hubbard,  Thomas  K,,  attorney  at  law,  C'laric  street,  cor.  I,ake 
Hughe.^,  James,  drayman,  294  Illinois  sneet 
Hugunin,  Daniel,  ship  chandler,  Hugunin  &  I'ierce 
Hugunin,  Hiram,  merchant,  West  Water  street  near  Lake  st 
Huguain,  James  R.,  clerk,  I-.  W.  Holmes 

Hugunin,  John  C,  dry  goods  and  groceries,   West  Wnter  street 
Hugunin,  Leojiard  C,  s[)eculator 
Hugimin,  Caj>t.  Robert, 

Hiigunin  k   I'ierce,  ship  chandlers,  Xortli  Water  cor.  Dearborn 
Hulbert,  i:ri  B.,  (Chas.  Walker  e\:  Co.) 
Humphrey,  James  O,,  wagon-maker,  (Briggs  &  Humphrey) 
Hunt,  Bela  T.,  feather  beds,  mattrcses,  sVuth  Water  street 
Hunter,  Cant.   David,  Illinois  ..treet,  near  Rush 
Hunter,  )'2d\vard  H.,  deputy-sheriff,  ex-justice  of  peace.  Wells  st 
Huntington,  Alonzo,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law.  Lake  st 
Pluntuon,  Capt.  Bemsley,  .-team  saw  mill.  North  Branch 
Ffuntoon,  (Ico.   .\I.,  constable,  Xorlli  .State  street  near  Kinzie 
Hupp,  S.,  ladies  and  gents'  tailor  and  cutter,  210  Lake  street 
Hyde,  Thomas,  Davi.s,  Kinzie  (*c  Hyde 

Iliff,  R.  W.,  dry  guo<ls  merchauc,  Ayres  &  Iliff 
(llingworch,  James  O.,  bookkeei)er,  Crawford  &  Hervey 
Ingersoll,  Mrs.,  actress  and  teacher  of  dancing,  bds  Lake  House 

Jack.son,  (  arding,  fanner,  V'mcennes  avc 
Jackson,  Cyrus,  farmer,  Vincennes  ave 
Jack.son,  Fzia,  bds  Samuel  Jackson 
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Jackson,  John,  butcher,  -         ' 

Jackson,  Richard,  Southern  Hotel,  State  street  cor.  Twelfth 
fackson,  Samuel  T.,  (Government  works,  near  Garrison 
Jackson,  Wm.  W.,  clerk,  H.   \V.  Bigelow 

Jackson,  Capt. ,  sailor 

James,  Thomas,  machinist,  Stow's  foundry 
Jamieson,  Capt.  Louis  T.,  Garrison 

Jefferson  .^c  McKenzie,  manai^ers  Chicago  Theatre,  I^earborn  st 
Jefferson,  Joseph,  Jeftcrson  &  McKenzie 
Jefferson,  Joseph,  "(Joe,)  comedian,  Chicago  Theatre 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  actor,  Chicago  Theatre 

Jeffries,  George,  laborer,  Rush  street  bet.  Michigan  and  Illinois 
Jenkins,  Thomas,  dry  goods,  etc..  Lake  street  near  Clark 
pj'olmston,  Adam,  school-teacher.  Dearborn  street 
Johnson,  Andrew  B.,  waiter,  John  H.  Kinzie 
Johnson,  Anfen,  with  Simon  Doyle,  tailor,  Kinzie  street 
Johnston,  Anthony,  steward.  Lake  House 
Johnson,  Baar,  laborer,  Cass  street,  Dutch  Settlement 
Johnston,  Benj.  W.,  carpentci 

Johnston,  James,  drayman,  Wabash  ave.  near  Adams  street     ". 
Johnson  Jolm,  blacksmith,  Joseph  Willemin 
Johnston,  John,  carpenter, 

Johnson,  John,  haircutting  and  shaving-shop,  131  Lake  st 
Johnson,  John,  lal)orei,  Cass  st>-eet,  Dutch  Settlement 
Johnston,  Joseph,  soap  manufacturer.  West  Washington  str(.-et 
John.-on,  J.,  dry  goods  aud  g'-oceries,  Lake  street 
Tohn^ton,  I^athrop,  bds  Nev   York  House 
Johnston,  Samuel,  VkIs  New  York  Llouse  •      < ',.  '   ' 

Johnston,  Sanford,  carpenter,  bds  Chicago  Hotel 
Johnston,  Capt.  Selh,  North  ]3ranch,  west  side 
John>ton,  jr.,  Seth,  student,  Dr.  .Stuart 

John-on,  William,  haircutting  and  shaving  saloori,  Clark  street 
Joli-^ainl,  Jean  Pierre,  labinxr,  Joseph  Willemin 
Jones,  Ik^njamin,  grocer,  South  W'ater  street 
Jone:>,  ]).  A.,  cabinet  and  chair  maker.  Dearborn  street 
Jones,  Eli.dia  M.,  cabinet  and  chair  maker,  Dearborn  street 
Jones,  l'"ernando,  clerk,  Ihomas  Church 
Jones,  Hiram,  bds.  Randolfih  street  cor.  Dearborn 
Jones,  King  &  Co.,  v,-lioiesale  hardware  merchants.  So.  Watei  i?l 
Jones,  Nathaniel  A.,  clerk,  John  W.  Hooker 
Jones,  Wm.,  justice  of  the  peace,  Dearborn  st,  cor.  Randi^lph 
Joyc'-,  Tliomas,  grocery,  North  Clark  street 
Judd,  Xotmau  B.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,   105  Lake  st 

Kane,  James,  carpenter, 

Kane,  I'atrick,  drayman,  Kinzie  street  near  N.  LaSalle 

Kaphahn,  Godfrey,  laborer,  cor.  Cass  and  Chestnut  streets 

Kastkr,  Matthias,  la])orer, 

Kastier,  Nicholas,  shoemaker, 

Kautenburger,  Nicholas,  ial  orer, 

Keefe,  James,  laljort-r.  North  LnSalle  street  near  White 

Keefe,  (^wen,  gardener.  Division  street  near  North  \Velb. 

Keenan,  John  J.,  vapor  baths,  Lake  street  cor.  Wells 

Kc!i<»e,  (''apt.  jamch,  bd...  City  Refectory,  Deaiborn  street 
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Kehoe,  Michael,  draymarj.  257  South  Jeffer.^on  street 

Keith,  ,  carpenter,  Alexander  Loyd 

Kelly,  James,  compositor,  Daily  American  office,  h  145  Clark 

Keliy,  Capt.  Patrick,  boarding-house,  North  Water  street 

Kelsey,  Patrick,  labvorer,  Chicago  ave  near  North  Dearborn  st 

Kendall,  Elihu,  Smead,  Kendall  it  (Jo. 

Kendall,  Vail  cV  Co.,  clothing  store  119  Lake  str       '     . 

Kennedy,  Michael,  cth  ward 

Kennicott,  ]  >r.  W'^n.  H.,  denti.-^t.  Pake  street 

Kent  .:!c  Gilson,  livery  .stable,  State  st.  (Tremont  House  alley) 

Kent,  B.  H.,  livery  stables,  Kent  &  Gil.son 

Kent,  Rev.  Trumble,  (ISIethodlst)  Monroe  street  near  State 

Keogh,  P.  R.,  tailor  and  clothier,  Clark  st 

Ken:hival,  Gholson,  real  estate.  River  street 

Kerchival,  Lewis  C,  inspector  Port  of  Chicago,  bds  City  Hotel 

Ketchvim,  — ,  clerk,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  &  Co. 

Killick,  James,  grocery  and  provision  store,  12  Dearborn  st 

Kimball,  Granville,  stage  contractor,  Frink,  Walker  &  Co.  _ 

Kimball,  Hariov/,  merchant,  Clark  .street 

Kimball,  Henry  X.,  vessel  owner, 

Kimball,  Mark,  clerk,  I55>2  Lake  >treet 

Kimball,  Martin  X.,  farmer  and  hay  dealer,  ^^lilwaukee  ave 

Kimball,  Walter,  ]')robate  judge,  cor.  Clark  and  South  W'ater  st 

Kin\beriy,  Dr.  Ld.niund  S.,  res.  N.  Water  st  next  Lake  House 

King,  Pjyram,  Tones,  King  6c  Co. 

King,  jr.,  John,  merchant*,  bds.  Lake  House 

King,  Joe,  (])ork  an'  a  Ijean)  restaurant,  South  Water  near  Clark 

King,  Joseph,  drayman, 

King,  Henry,  dry  goods,  etc.,  North  Dearborn  st.  near  Kinzie 

King,  Nathaniel,  clerk,  Tulhill  King 

King,  Richard,  farmer 

King,  Tuthill,  New  York  clothing  .--tore,  115  Lake  st 

Ki:ig,  Wilii.s,  lumber  merchant,  Randolph  st.  bridge 

K'irigsweli,  Wm.,  nalllwright,  W'abash  ave  near  \''anljuren  st 

Kin/ie,  James,  real  estate  agent.  North  Canal  street 

Kinzie  (John  PL)  &   Hunter   (David),    forwarding,    ommission 

rnerchpnts.  North  Water  st.  near  Ru.^h 
Kinzie,  Robert  A.,  Davis,  Kin/.ie  S:  Hyde,  Kinzie  street 
Klc^r,  Frank,  nMisician,  State  street  near  Harmon  court 
Knapp,  Vkv.j.  F..  sail  merchant,  South  Water  street  near  Clark 
Knickt.rbocki;r,  A')r'.ihi\/n  Y.,  cievl;.  Government  Works 
Knight,  John,  drayman,  Michigan  ave,,  near  Adams 
Knight,  Joseph,  porter,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  <t  Co. 
Knights,  Dariu<,  carpenter,  witii  Alexander  Loyd 

Kno;:,  James  H.,  tanner.  Wells  street,  south  of  Polk        

Lailin,  George  H.,  clerk,  Mathew  Lafnn 

Lnflin,  Matthev/,  gunpowrler  and  canal  contrac'r,  Washington  st 
LaPot,  Francoi-.,  dyer  and  scourer 
LaFrornhoi.'-e,  Claude 

•  LaFromboi.se,  luigcnq,   Indian  chief,  res.  Canal  street 
LaFromboise,  Joseph,  Indian  chief 

Land),  Horace,  .<-hip  carpenter,  Michigan  ave.  near  Lake  street 
r.anc-,  I'Jisha,  clerk,  Botsford  k  Beers 
f..ir.e,  Geo.  W.,  clerk,  A.  Follansbee 
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Lane,  James,  board {n<;-hou->e.  North  Vv'ater  street  cor.  Dearborn 

Lancion,  Cieorge,  carpenter,  Chicago  ave  near  Sedgwick  street 

Landon,  Thomas,  carpenter,  Chicago  ave  near  Townsend  street 

Lang,  John,  carriage  maker,  etc.,  North  State  street  near  Kinzie 

Lansing,  Cornelius,  clerk,  Osborn  &  Strail 

Lanswerk,  Ole,  laborer.  North  Water  street 

lantry,  Michael,  teamster^  Kinzie  st 

LaPoint,  Pierre,  black.'iniith,  Joseph  Willcmin 

Lappin,  Richard,  teamster,  Chicago  ave  cor.  North  State  • 

Larrabee,  \\'iiliam  M.,  bookkeeper,  ^Ym.  B.  Ogden 

Larson,  Andrew,  laborer,  Cass  street,  Dutch  Settlement 

Larson,  John,  sailor 

Lawrence^  A-a.  wood  merchant,  North  Water  street 

Lawson,  Andrew,  wood-sawyer,  cor.  North  State  anil  Hinsdale 

Lawson,  Canute,  cit)'  street  carpenter,  240  Superior  street 

Lawson,  Ivei,  laijorer,  bds.  240  Superior  street 

Leary,  Albert  C.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  Dearborn  st 

Leavenworth,  Jesse  H.,  supt.  U.  S.  works,  Port  Dearborn 

Lee,  Benj.  Tyler,  clerk 

Lee,  David  S.,  attorney  at  law.  Lake  street 

Legg,  George,  contractor  and  street  makei",  Grand  a\e.  6th  ward. 

Legg,  Isaac,  real  estate  dealer,  6th  vard,  near  Lill's  brewery 

Legg,  James,  teamster  and  horse  dealer,  West  side 

Legg,  Joseph,  carpenter,  \^'e-;t  on  river  bank,  south  of  Lake  st 

Legg,  Mrs.  Kacliel,  boarding-hou-e.  West  Kiiizie  >treet 

Letz,  PTederick,  locksmith 

Letz,  Jacob,  lioot  and  shoe  maker,  Thos.  Whitlock 

I^ewis,  A.  B.,  Sunday  school  agent,  LaSa  le  st 

Lewis,  L.  P.,  grocer  and  dry  goofls,  Dearborn  st.  near  Lake 

Lewis,  Reed,  lime  burner.  Archer  road,  Bridgeport 

Licenring,  Samuel,  tailor,  Clark  street 

Lill,  Wm.,  brewer,  Chicago  ave.  cor.  Pine,  st  '         ,« 

Lincoln,  ,  cabinet  maker,  Dennis  S.  Do\se)- 

Lincoln,  Solomon,  tailor  and  clothier,  156  Lake  st 

Lind,  .Sylvester,  carpenter,  bds  55  Clark  st.  '       :  • 

Lindebner,  J.,  tailor  and  cutter,  Lake  st 

Livingston,  John  R.,  real  e^^tate  agent,  bds.  Lake  I  louse 

Lock,  William,  ready-made  clothing,  loi   Lake  st 

Logan,  William,  grocery,  We^t  Water  street  •' 

Loomis,  Ilo'-atio  (i.,  (Harmon  ^:  Loomis)  .  " 

Long,  .\[r.>.  John,  21  North  Welis  >t 

Lothe,  Sven,  carpenter  antl  builder.  North  Water  street 

Loui>ean,  Antoinc,  gardener,  \Ve.^t  Water  street,  north  end 

Lou:;,  Matthias,  laoorer, 

Loux,  Peter,  black.-.mith,  .      ,.:,,,. 

I^ovecraft,  A.,  draper  and  tailor,  9  Clark  street  •  '     • 

Lowe,  Jarnc^  M.,  cierk,  Circuit  Court  clerk's  ofV.ce 

Lowe,  Saniue!  J.,  high  constable,  deputy-sheriff,  125  Clark  st 

Lowe,  Sanv.ie!  A.,  student,  J.  V.  Scamriion 

Loycl,  Ale\.,  carjjenter  and  Ijuilder,  51  ^\'•ells  >t 

Lo/ier,  Oliver,  jjainter  and  glazier,  cor.  Canal  and  Jacksun  sts. 

Ludv/lg,  Charles,  cooper,  Simon  Pudwig 

Ludwig,  P>cd.erick,  cooi)er,  Simon  Ludwig 

Luduig,  Simon,  cooper,  cor.  Peai■^ons  and  Cass  >treets» 
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Iviidw;;:;,  jr.,  Simon,  cooper,  Simon  I.udwig         •  -    v  :.,:.;.,  •;'. 

L}m-an  &  Gai;e,  miller.^.  South  Branch.  Canal  street 

Lynch,  Patrick,  laborer,  '   . 

JMcAuliy,  Patrick,  laborer,  bds  jvichard  I.appin 

JMcPnde,  Thomas,  ch-ayman,  Clark  street 

McCabe,  Patrick,  jiorter,  Tremont  House 

"McCarthy,  Owen,  grocery,  North  ^Vater  st 

McClure,  Andrew,  carpenter.  (Updike  Ov'  McClure) 

McChire,  Charles,  carpenter, 

McCIure,  Josiah  E.,  McCkn-e  &  Co. 

IMcChire,  Judge  Samuel,  lottery  ofhce  Liberty  Bigelow 

McClure,  N.  Alex.,  bookkeeper,  Seth  T.  Otis  cS:  Co. 

McClure  &  Co.,  (strictl\)  commission  merchants,  89  Lake  street 

iNIcComber,  Miss,  milliner  and  dress  maker,  165  Lake  sc 

McConriell,  Edward,  gardener,  Lumber  st  near  Canal  st 

McConneli,  John,  bookkeeper,  Seth  T.  Otis  &  Co. 

McCcrd,  Jason,  Mosely  &  ^IcCord 

^icCcrrister,  William,  American  Hotel,  North  Water  street        ^ 

^^cC1acken,  Oren,  tailor.  McCracken  &  Brooks 

McCracken  (S:  Brooks,  tailors  and  clothiers,  12  Clark  street 

McDaniel,  Alexander,  teamster,  ^Michigan  ave. 

McDermott,  Mrs.  Amie  .S.,  milliner  and  dre>s  maker,  S. "Water 

McDonnell,  Charles,  grocery  and  provl.-,ion  store,  30  ^Larket  st  - 

McT)onnell,  Dennis,  sailor.  North  Dearborn  street  cor.  Huron 

^^cDo:mell,  Peter,  laborer,  bds  Michael  McDonnell 

McDormell,  Michael,  grocery,  North  Water  street  near  N.  State 

McFail.  Francis,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factory,  Market  st 

^IcGee,  James,  engineer,  steamer  Oeo.  W.  Dole 

M^c^iee, 'William,  engineer,  .steamer  James  Allen 

M.cGla.-.han,  Alexander,  farmer, 

^IcG!a;han,  John,  gardener,  Archer  road,  on  river,  near  25th  st 

McGovevn,  John,  farmer,  Madison  street  near  l-'ranklin 

McC'ratlj,  ,  teamster, 

Mc'^iraw,  P^dward,  laborer.  North  Water  st,  iicar  Dearborn 

McGraw,  James,  farmer,  West  Madison  st.  near  Western  ave 

McGraw,  John,  soap  maker.  North  Water  street. near  N.  Clark 

McGuire,  Michael,  Inborer,  North  Water  street  near  r)earbora 

McHa'c,  John,  laborer,  North  Water  street 

McH'^^;nry,  Hiram,  mate,  schooner  Constitution 

McHeury,  Peter,  (Black  Pete,)  cook.  C  ity  Hotel 

Mclnto.^h,  Cnpt.  David,  Ohio  street  bet.  Pine  and  Sand  sts 

Mclnt'.'sh.  Ca|)t.  Wm,.  Fraiiklin  street  bet.  Randolj^h  and  Lake 

McKay,  I'atrick,  saloon,  North  Water  ^i 

McKay,  Samuel,  salesman.  KW  B.  William^,  North  Water  st 

McKee,  T)avid,  gunsmith,  \J.>'.,  finnison 

McKenzie,  Alexander,  'Jheatre,  Jefferson  i^  McKen/.ie 

McLean,  Thomas,  laborer,  cor.  (Chicago  avenue  and  Cass  street 

!N:cLeod,  Capt.  .Mexandcr,  carpenter 

^TcMcTfion,  I'atrick,  ta!lf)r,  Nfjrth  Water  -.trett  near  Deinborn 

I\ic?\iahon,.  I'atrick,  p(;rtcr.  Lake  House 

McNeil,  Malcolm,  shij;  carpenter,  Noilli  Branch,  nr  Chicago  av 

Magic,  Haine>  H.,  (II.  H.  .Magie  .V-  (  o. ) 
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Magic  oc  Co.,  IT.  H.,  dry  goods  merchants,  130  Lake  si 

Magill,  Alexander  W..  clerk, 

Magill,  Arthur  W.. 

Magill,  Julian,  clerk,  Kinzie  &  Hunter 

Maher,  Hugh,  cooper,  South  Branch,  south  side 

-Maliory,  Hiram,  canal  contractor 

Mallory,  Edward,  clerk,  Botsford  &  Beers 

Malzacher,  Louis,  grocery  and  ])rovision  store,  I  Si  Lake  st 

Maniene  {Ed\'.-ard)  &  Blair  (Geo.),  merchant  tailors,  43  Clark  st 

Manierre,  George,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  105  Lake  st 

Mann,  Cyrus,  carpenter  and  builder,  Clark  street 

Mann,  Tielman,  laborer, 

Manning,  Joel,  secretary  to  Canal  Commissioners 

Marback,  Joseph,  veg't  gardener,  cor.  Chicago  ave  and  Ru-,h  st 

Markle,  Abram  A.,  late  Illinois  Exchange,  192  Lake  streel; 

Markoe,  Hartman,  dry  goods  merchant.  Lake  street 

Markus,  Ole,  turner,  Cass  street.  Dutcli  Settlement 

Marsh  (Sylvester)  iS:  Dole  (Geo.  AV. ),  butchers,  L>earborn  st 

Marshall,  James  A.,  axictioneer,  commis>ion,  etc..  So.  Water  st 

Mason,  Louis,  painter,  bds  Joseph  Willemin 

Ma<sey,  i.  F.,  saddler  and  shoe  dealer,  170  Lake  st 

?*Iassey,  Mrs.-,  milliner  and  drcs:,  maker,  165  Lake  st 

Mathes,  Vv'illiam  J.,  Crosraan  &  Mathe.> 

Mathews,  James,  constable,  4th  ward 

Matteson,  Jo-t-ph,  Gurnee  &  Matteson 

Matthews,  Frederick,  baker,  James  L.  Howe 

Matthews,  George,  blacksmith.  Joseph  Willemin  •.    , 

Matthews,  P.,  dry  goods  merchant,  162  Lake  st  ,   ' 

Ma.xwell,  T)r.  I'hilip,  Garri-on  '    ,  .' 

Maxwell,  'Jhomas,  laborer,  {24  Illinois  street 

Meeker,  Geo.  W.,  attoiTcy  and  counsellor  at  law,  150  Lake  st 

Meeker,  Joseph,  carpenter  and  builder,  165  Clark  st 

Mevelle,  I'cter.  carpenter,  Michigan  ave.  near  Lake  street 

?*Ielvin,  Thomas,  boot  and  siioe  maker.  South  Water  st  ♦ 

Merrick,  Dr..  121  Lal^e  .st.,  hou.se  cor.  Randolph  and  State  st 

Merrill,  George  W.,  dry  gocxls  merchant,  166  Lake  st 

MeiTill,  George,  clerk,  Geo.  Chacksfield 

M'.-ss,  George,  contractor,  T'Tichigan  ave.  cor.  .Soutli  V\'ater 

Metz,  Christopher,  tinner,  Wm.  Wheeler  &  Co. 

Mlgiily,  Rud.olph,  grocer,  I\andol[)h  street  near  LaSalle 

Mil'eman,  Andrew,  laborer.  North  Clark  street  nr  Fulloton  av 

.Miller,  BcJiihart,  shoemaker,  Indiana  street  near  North  .Stale 

Miller,  Danifd,   ^lioemaker,  Indiana  street  near  North  Statt 

Mille--,  Capt    Harry,  schooner  St.  Jo.seph 

Miller,  Jacob,  blacksmith,  North  State  .street  cor.  Indiana 

^Iiller,  John,  laimer,  North  Branch,  fire  warden,  4th  wrau 

Miilcr,  Robert,  .-,hip  cur])euter,  near  Garrison 

Miller,  William,  clerk,  Jas.  M.  Strode 

Millikcn,  I.-aac  L.,  l>la':khmith,  Wabash  a\e.  near  Randi/lph 

Mills,  John  l\.,  clerk,  Mathew  Laflin 

Mills,  AT.,  grocery  and  provision  store,  154  Lake  .■>t 

Milne  (Robert)  v^^;;  Morrison,  (.\lex. )  lumber  merchar<ts,  So.  Water 

street  near  ]•  ranklin 
Miltimore,  ha,  '•team  .sasli  and  door  fa.ctory,  South  branch  River 
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Mitchell,  John  B.,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  South  Water  st 
Mitchell,  Joseph,  carpenter,  Alex.  Loyd 

^Mitchell,  Mark,  carpenter,  Alex.  Loyd  -    '   •  ' 

Mitchell,  ^Ym.,  carpenter,  Canal  street  cor,  T^Iadison 
Mitchell,  r^Irs.  Hannah  Weed,  private  boarding,  ii2  LaSalle  si 
^looney,  Michael,  black-mith  and  horse  shoer,  Franklin  st 
^looney,  Peter,  blacksmith  and  horse  shoer,  M.  Mooney 
V  ^^ooi  e,  David,  school  inspector,  fire  warden,  5th  ward 
Moore,  David,  miller,  at  the  wind  mill,  above  North  ave 
Moore,  George,  teamster.  Clinton  street  neai"  We  t  Kinzie 
Moore,  Henry,  attorney  and  counseller  at  law,  9  (Hark  st 
Moore,  Josej.)h,  confectioner,  South  Water  street  near  5th  ave 
Moore,  Reuben,  real  estate,  Clark  street 
Moore,  Robert,  teamster,  Clinton  street  near  West  Kinzie 
Moore,  I')r. ,  West  Randolph  street 
Montgomery,  G.  ]>.  S.,  general  merchant.  137  Lake  st 
Montgomery,  L.  W..  United  States  Hotel  v     • 

Montgomery,  G.  Jk  .S.,  boot  and  shoe  maker 
Morgan,  Caleb,  cabinet  maker,  Bates  &  Morgan 
Morgan,  Patrick  K.,  horse-rider,  bds.  ■"  Rat's-castle,'   cor.  West 

Water  and  North  Canal  sts 
Morris,  Buckner  S.,  (alderman.)  attorney,  etc.,  Saloon  Bdgs 
Morris,  Emanuel,  ice  cream,  soda  water.  Cass  street  nr.  Illinois 
^lorrison,  Alexander,  luni]-)er  dealer,  Milne  &  Momson 
Morrison,  Charles,  drayman,  135  Clark  street  '        '   ' 

Morrison,  Daniel,  drayuian,  135  Clark  street 
Morrison,  p4:)h.,  hat  and  cap  factory,  I)earborn  st  b  Lrdcc  &  S.  W. 
Morrison,  flphriam,  jr..  teamster,  in  Madison  street 
yMorrison,  Ezekicl,  carpt-nter,  123  Clark  <t 
/'^Morrison,  Jame*^  M.,  carpenter,  131  Clark  street 
I     Morrison,  John  ('.,  giocery  and  pro\'ision  -tore,  Scjuth  Water  st 
\    Morrison,  John  II.,  grocery  store,  190  Lake  st 
"-Morrison,  Orsenius.  street  com.,  collector,  coroner,  153  Clark  st 
Moscly  (Flavcl;  6c  McCord  (Jason),  merchant--.  South  Water  st 
Montjoy,  V,'illiam,  tailor,  John  H.  Hodgson 
Mov.-er.  George  W.,  clerk.  . :     : . ' 

Mulford,  Major  Iv  H.,  Illinois  street  near  State 
Mulford,  James  H.  k  Edward  IT.  jr.,  jewelers,  etc..  Dearborn  st 
Muller,  Matthias,  laborer,  Rush  street  north  of  Chicago  ave 
Mr.rphy.  James  K..  clerk,  John  Fen.nerty 

Murphy,  John,  L'nitcd  .Slates  Hotel.  We^t  Water  cor.  Randolph 
iX^iurjihy,  Ivlward,  schr>oI-tcacher 

Murj^hy,  Dr.  Richard.  147  Lake  street 

Murphy  &  Titus,  proprietors  "  Rat's-caslle  Hotel,  W.   Water  st 

north  of  West  Lake  .>t 
Murray,  George,  tailor  and  clothitr,  198  Lake  st 
Murray  (Ja.s.)  &  Brand  (AJf>:.),  cxchan;^e  brokers,  189  Lake  st 
Murray,  S.  R.,  deputy-, heriff 
Mudiam,  William,  pocUiv,  (i.  S.  Hu[)bard  &  Co. 
Myers,  F.,  saloon.  North  Water  street 

M>Tick,  Willard    F.,  hotel-keeper,  CoitaL^e  Grove  a\c,  between 
29th  and  3th  streets,  near  the  race  course. 

Nelson,  Andrew,  with  Dea.  John  Wright,  cor.  Madison  street 
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Xelscn,  .\nflrov,  laborer,  cor.  ( 'ass  and  (.'licstnui  streets 
Xettloton,  I.,  livery  stable,  Dearborn  street,  nr.  South  Water 
Neudorf,  Xicholas,  laborer, 
Xe\vi:>eny  ^Oliver)  <S:  Dole  (Cieo.   W. ),    forwarding;  coin  mission 

raerchani^,  N.  Water  st  cor.  Rinh 
Newberry,  Walter]..,  alt"y  and  real  e>t.,  olhce  Newberry  &  Dole 
Xeweome.  1.  C,  <a\\yer,  and  grocery,  North  Water  neat  Clark 
Nichols,  Luther,  drayman,  50  Dearborn  street 
Nicholson,  Edward,  distiller,  Illinois  st.  near  the  Lake  - 
Nicholson,  Capt.  John,  cor.  Cass  and  White  streets 
Nicholson  (>c  Co.,  groceries  and  dry  goods,  North  Water  ^t 
Nickoks,  I'atterson,  livery  stable  keejK^r,  Kin/.ie  st  nearN.  Slate 
Nightingale,  Rev.  Crawford,  First  L^nitarian  .Society,  Saloon 
Noble,  John,  real  estate,  res.  Dutchman's  Point 
Noble,  Major,  farmer,  at  now  called  Irving  Park  / 

Noble,  sen.,  Mark,  farmer,  Dutchman's  Point  ■     ■ 

Noble,  r^iark,  real  estate,  res.  Dutchman's  I'oinr 
Norlham,  Robert  R..  clerk.  ].  W.  Ploo1^er 
Norton,  Ptenry.  merchant,  \Vabash  a\e. 

Norton,  N.R.,  ]M-idgcd)ui'dcr.  n.-w.  cor.  N.  State  and  Indiana  sts 
'Norton,  Theron,  dry  good,--,  i  Paine  iV  Norton)  117  Lake  st 
Norton  i:  Co.,  Horace,  gi-ocers  and  provi>iori-^,  South  Water  st 

Oake-,  Noyes, "house  moNcr,  Clark  street 

Oatman,  O.,  secretary,  C'hicago  JI}-d'aulic  C<:»mi)any  .       . 

Oberhart,  Josei)h,  laborer. 

Ogden,  Wm.  15.,  real  e.-iatc  <lealer.  Kinzie  >l  near  Xortli  State 

Ogden,  MahloJi  D.,  attorney,  Arnold  &  f)gdcn,  Clark  street 

Oliver,  John  A.,  house,  sign,  and  (;rnamental  painter,  Kin/ie  st 

Ondic,  Peter,  laborer,  Cass  street,  Dutch  Settlement 

Orr,  Brake},  carpenter  and  builder,  Cass  >trcet  near  Iliuon 

Csborn,  Don.  Andre\\-  D. 

Osbom,  William,  boot,  .■^h(;e,  and  leather  merchant,  141  Lake  st 

Csbourn  cV  Strail,  liardware,  >tove,  and  iion  meichants,  124  Lake 

Csbonrn,  L.  I'.,  O.-bourn  dt  Strail 

O.st'erhoudt,  L.  >L,  New  ^'o^k  If.ra.e,  iSo  Lake  .t 

Otis  »\:  Co.,  Seth  '1'.,  hardware,  iron,  ar;d  stu\e^,  1 1,  13  l'>earborn 

Outhel.  Jf)hn  (  .,  wagon  maker,  191  Kandul])!)  >trect 

Outhet,  John,  boardingdiouse, 

O'Prien,  George,  grocery  and  provi^ion  store,  X.  Water  st 

O'Drien,  Jamc:;,  saloon.  South  Water  street  near  I'ranklin 

O'Conner,  jerenn'ali,  black^n>ith,  Nortli  Water  street 

O'Connor,  Martin,  blacksmith,  Kanduljih  .-,1 

0'?\laliey,  '  iiarles,  shoemaker,  North  Water  street 

O'Meara,  'Jimothy.  Rev.,  Catholic  priest,  cor.  State  atid  Lake 

O'Neil,  fohn,  farmer.  c(>»r  22d  and  Dalsted  .->tre(.  ts 

O'Neil,  Michael,  carjjenter,  .\i'ith  1  dearborn  -M-cet  near  Kinzie 

Packard,  lvoi>ert,  teamster,  Kandolpii  -street 

i'age,  Peter,  ma>on  builder,  150  Clark  slreei 

Page,  'J'liomas,  l)ank  p(»rter,  Murray  Sc  liranl 

Paine  (Seth)  Cc  Norton  (Theron),  dry  g(Xjd^  merchnnt^,  117  Lake 

I'alnter,  Isaac  \\.,  T'ity  woofl  ins|)ector 

Pari-h  >c  Metcalf,  general   inerchani,-,  132  Lake.st 
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Parker,  John,  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  liquor^,  134  Lake  st 

Fairy,  Samuel,  carpenter 

Parsons  &  lioiden.  gi-ocery  &  provisions,  cor.  Lake  and  So.  Water 

Parsons,  Pxlward,  Parsons  c^  Hoklen 

Patrie,  Philip,  blacksmith,      _  .     .-■■■■ 

Patter^on.  John  G..  steward,  Illinois  Exchange  ,       '•■."■.'.. 

Patterson,  Orvi'.le.  horse-dealer,  bds.  Cox's  hotel        "    •    .'   -■.--■ 

Pa\-ne,  William, 

Peacock  (Jos.)  (\:  Thatcher,  (Da^■id  C.)  gunsmitlis.  153  Lake  st 

Peacock,  ITijah,  matchmaker  and  jeweller,  155  Lake  street 

Peacock,  Joseph,  gunsmith.  Peacock  &  Thatcher 

Pearsall,  John,  farmer.  HoLtein 

Pearsall,  Rolla,  farmer,  city  limits,  western 

Pearson,  Hon.  John,  judge  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County 

Pearsons,  Col.  Hiram,  real  estate  dealer.  North  Dearborn  street 

Pearsons,  P.  H.,  grocer  and  dry  goods,  cor.  S.  \"\'ater  and  Clark 

Peaslee,  Harvey  L., 

Peaslce,  Horace  L.,  clerk,  Harmon  &•  Loomis  _.  . 

Peck,  Azel,  car[xenter  and  builder.  (  linton  st 

Peck,  Burr,  Wheeler  &  Peck  '  "    • 

Peck,  Charles  E.,  harness  maker,  164  Lake  st 

Peck,  Ebenezer,  att'y,  and  internal  improvement  Canal  board 

Peck,  P'hilip  F,  V.'.,  real  estate  speculator,  242  Clark  street 

Penny,  John,  brickmaker,  North  Branch,  5th  ward 

Periolat,  F,  A.,  grocery  and  provision  store,  126  Lake  st 

Periolat,  Clemens,  grocer,  Lake  street  cor.  Franklin 

Pen-ior,  William,  musician,  Chicago  Theatre 

Perry,  Abijah  S.,  l)arber,  ex -justice  of  the  peace,  Reservation 

Perry,  Edward,  and  T'rother,  saloon,  Clark  street 

Perry,  Samuel,  carpenter  and  joiner 

Peter-,,  George,  clerk,  (Jurdon  S.  Hu])bar(l  it  Co.  .    - 

Pcter.-.on,  Capt.  George,  Canal  street 

Pettet,  John,  Garrison 

Pe>-ton,  Francis,  attorney  at  law.  Lake  street 

Peyton,  Lucien,  attorney  at  lau-.  West  Lake  street  nr.  N.  Canal 

Pfvnd,  John,  l.>read  and  biscuit  baker,  14  Clark  st 

Phelps,  John,  tinner,  William  AMieekr  &  Co.     • 

Philips,  Clifford  .S.,  wholesale  dry  goods  merchant,  125  Lake  st 

Phillip.^,  John  F.,  tailor  and  clothier,  City  Hotel  building,  Clark 

Pierce,  Asahel,  plow  and  wagon  maker,  18  Market  street 

Pierce,  Srnitli  1).,  shi])  chandler,  Nortii  Water  street 

Pitkin,  Nathaniel,  dry  goods,  Sherman  &  Pitkin 

Pitt,  William,  >awycr,  North  Canal  .-* 

Phuniner,  kjioch,  plasterer,  Adanrs  st  near  State 

Pond,  \\'iHiam,  Watch  and  clock  maker,  iS^  Lnke  st 

Porter,  Hiblarrl,  (P.ri^tol  &  Porter,) 

Po.-.t,  Dr.  L.,  residence  Lake  House,  office  Dearljoni  .^treet 

I'owcll,  George  N.,  tavern-kee])er,  Milwaukee  ave 

Power-^,  William  G.,  general  mcrchnnt,  bds  Lake  lIou.se 

Pralcr,  Adtun,  laborer, 

Pre.-,cotl,  VlVi  S.,  receiver,  United   States  Land  Office,   (7<  Lake 

Pre.scott,  (ieorge  W.,  clerk,  James  A.  Marshall 

Prr;.-,ton,  John  15..  civd  engineer 

price,  Jerendah,  fire  v,arden,  South  Water  ^t  ncor  Wells 
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Price,  Robert,  tailor  aiid  clothier,  153  Lake  st 

Prindiviile,  John,  steamer  Dole 

Prindi\ille,  Maurice,  contractor,  n.\\-.  cor.  Chicago  a\'e.  X.  State 

Prindiviile,  Redmond,  steamer  Dole 

Proctor,  Dr.,  Dearborn  st,  north  of  Lake  st 

Pruyne,  Peter,  dru^gi^t  and  apoth^rcary,  South  Water  street 

Rabbie,  John  Bat,  bds  LaFramboise 

Raber,  Philip,  laborer.  State  street 

Ragen,  John  G..  cabinet-maker       "^"•-~- .^ 

Ralph,  Peter,  boot  and  shoemaker,  Clark  street  near  Randolph 

Randolph,  Geo.  p.,  whole-ale  dry  goods  merchant,  109  Lake  st 

Rankin,  1  >avid,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  Illinois  street  nr  Dearborn 

Rankin,  Wdliam  <N:  jolm.  brassfounders,  55  Clark  and  Illinois  st 

Rathbone,  Ward,  groceries  and  provisions,  141  Lake  st 

Raynor,  Jacob,  grocery  store.  North  Water  street 

Raymond  &  Co.,  Ber.j.  W.,  general  dry  goods,  etc.,  122  Lake  st 

Raymond,  George,  clerk,  B.  W.  Raynrond 

Reed,  Chas.    M.,  forwarding  and  commission  merchant.  South 

^^'ater  st  cor.  Slate 
Iveed,  Frederick,  porter,  City  Hotel,  Clark  street 
Reed,  Mrs.,  cloak  and  dressmaker,  115  Lake  st 
Reed,  Thomas,  team,-,ter,  1 15  Lake  street 
Rees,  James  H.,  draughtsman  and  surveyor,  \Vm.  B,  Ogden 
Reis,  Jacob  X.,  waterman,  Ixls.   175  State  street 
Reis,  John  M.,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  Samuel  J.  Cirannis 
Reis,  sen.,  John  I'.,  v,aterman,  175  State  street 
Reis,  jun.,  John  P.,  waterman,  bds.  175  State  street 
Reis,  Nicholas,  waterman,  175  State  si 
Reis,  Peter,  waterman,  173  State  st 
Rcsiipie,  Samuel,  carpen.ter,  Illinois  street  near  Cass 
Rew,  Doc.  Norman,  saloon.  South  A\'ater  street  near  State 
Reynolds,  Lri,  ])acker,  Adams  street 

I\ice,  John,  bartender,  '•  Eagle"  saloon,  10  Dearborn  street 
Richards,  Alexander,  clerk,  David  Hatch 
Ricliards,  jas.   f.,  clerk,  Illinoi>  street 
Rider,  i:.  A.,  clerk.  C.  L.  i'.  Hogan 

kiley,  John,  warehouseman,  Newberry  k  Dole,  Michigan  st 
Ripley,  ('apt.  Calvin,  steamer  Geo.  W.  Dole 
JOiinc-,  Henry,  deputy-sheriff  and  constable,  44  LaSalle  st 
Robb,  George  A.,  (Foster  &  Robb) 
Roberts,  David  L. ,  canal  contractor 
Roberts,  (leorge,  carpenter,  Alex    Loyd 

Roberts,  LL  L.,  boot  and  shoe  dealer,   Lake  street  cor.  LaSallc 
Robertson,  Cynis  D,,  clerk,  II.  H.  Yafes 

Robertson,  James,  ship  carpenter,  Nonii  Water  st.  nr  Dearlioni 
Robertson,  "Mr>.,  midwife,  cor.  Nortii  Water  and  N.  Dcarl-a)v 
Robinson,  l>.  (J.,  i:ar])enler, 
Robin>on,  James,  carpenter,  Clark  >tJee't 

Rockwell.  James,  furniture  dealer,  Laki-  street  near  Frruiklin 
Roder,  John,  Mack^rnith,  Joseph  Willemin 
Kog:ors,  lulwnrd  K.,  (Horace  Norton  t\:  Co.) 
R(.»gers,  Cieorge  A.,  clerk,  florace  Norton  &,  Co. 
Rogers,  Jolm,  commi>^ioii  merchant,  N.  Water  >.l.  near  X. Slate 
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Rogers,  William,  "  the  generous  sport," 

Roi,  .         ,  laborer,  North  Water  street  near  Market 

Rooney,  William,  farmer,  Maine 

Ross,  Hugh,  ])ookbindei:  and  paper  ruler,  24  Clark  st 

Ross,  Robert  C,  carpenter,   North  Dearborn  st 

Rossetter,  Ashei",  ^Mansion  House,  86  Lake  st  .,     : 

Roth,  John  G.,  sausage  maker,  Absalom  Funk 

Rottei:,  Xeils  K.,  clerk,  W.  H.  &  A.  F.  Clarke 

Rouscop,  Jacob,  teamster,  cor.  Rush  and  Whitney  streets 

Rowe,  Jonathan,  sawyer,  near  Kinzie  street  bridge,  ^Vn  ward 

Rowland,  Treadwell,  boarding-house.  North  State  near  Kinzie 

Rucker,  Henry  L.,  alderman  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Dearborn 

Rucker,  Edward  A.,  student,  H.  L.  Rucker 

Rudd,  Edward  H.,  job  and  book  printer,  Saloon  Bdgs.,  Clark  st 

Ruddiman,  John,  moulder,  vStow's  foundry 

Rue,  John,  teamster,  Ohio  street 

Rue,  John  C,  carpenter  and  builder,  156  Clark  st        '        .    ^. 

Rumrill,  I>. ,  watchmaker,  James  k  Edward  Mulford 

Kumsey,  George  F.,  clerk.  Newberry  tS:  I3ole 

Runibcy,  Julian  S.,  clerk,  Newberry  6c  Dole 

Russ,  John,  farrier,  Desplaints  st,  bet  Jackson  and  \'anBuren 

Russell,  Chester  G.,  horse-dealer.  Graves'  livery  stable 

Ru.ssell,  Francis,  auctioneer,  bds.  Lake  House 

Ru.ssell,  Jacob,  City  Hotel,  Clark  st,  N.-W.  cor.  Randolnli 

Russell,  Jacob,  teamster.  North  side 

Russell,  Capt.  John  B.  F.,  U.S.A.,  Indiana  st.  cor.  North  State 

Russell,  John  j.,  teamster,  North  side 

Russell,  Dr.  William.,  bds.  City  Hotel 

Rus.sell,  William,  teaui>ter,  North  side 

Russer,  Frederick  G.,  shoemaker.  Rush  street  cor.  Pearsons 

Rutter,  Capt.  Solomon,  bark  Detroit 

Ryan,  Edward  G.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  8  Clark  st 

Ryan,  John,  grocery  and  Ixjarding-house,  S.  Water,  nr  River  st 

Sabine  &  Co.,  forwarding  and  connnission  rnerch  ts.  Nor.  Water 

Sabine,  William  A.,   boarding-house,  161  Lake  street,  up  stairs 

Sabins,  Carlos,  tavern-keeper.  Lake  street 

Sadler,  Nicholas,  gardenei,   Illinois  street  near  North  State 

SaIton.-5tall,  ^\'illiam,  fish  dealer.  West  Madison  street 

Saltonslall,  Wm  W.-,  bookkeej)er,  Hubbard  i\:  Co. 's  -vxarehouse 

Sammons,  Bciijamin,  cooper,  Frederick  Samm<)n> 

Sammons,  ]i.  W.,  cooper,  Adams  street 

Sanimon>,  I'rederick,  cooper,  Clinton  st 

Sammons,  Joel,  cooper,  Frederick  Sammons 

Sanger,  James  V.,  canal  contractor 

Sanger,  Loren/o  L. ,  canal  contractor 

Satterlee,  M,  L.,  clerk,  Thomas  Church 

.Saunders,  Robert  Paul,  grocer,  South  Water  >[,  near  Stale 

Sautcr,  Clias.  <S:  Jacob,  boot  and  shoemakers,  212  Lake  st 

Savage,  Maurice,  canal  .subccnitractor,  Michigan  street  nr  Ru»h 

Sawyer,  Sidney,  druggist  and  ayjothecary,  14  Dearl^orn  st 

Sawyer,  Nathaniel,  clerk,  S.  Sawyer 

Scammon  J.  "S'oung,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  105  Lake  st 

Schall,  Andre,  boarding-hou-^e  and  saloon,  191  Raiulolph  st 
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Sclialler.  Andrew,  provision  and  gi"ocery  store,  200  Lake  street 

Schenk.  Henry,  kiborej-,  Chestnut  street  bet.  ]\.ush  and  Cass 

Schmidt,  Matthias,  carpenter. 

Schuttler,  Peter,  Avagon  maker,  Randolpli  street  near  Franklin 

Scougale,  A.,  wagon  maker.  State  street  near  Lake  st 

Scott,  John,  carpenter,  South  Branch,  west  side 

Scott,  AVilliam  1).,  ioanker,  Strachan  &  Scott 

Scoville,  Hiram  H..  machinist,  42-4S  Canal  street 

Scoville,  Ives,  machinist 

Scoville,  James  A.,  clerk,  Scoville  &.  Gates  •     " 

Scoville,  William  H..  machinist 

Scranton.  Xoah',  block  and  pump  maker,  cor.  North  State  and 

North  Water  sts 
Scranton,  jr.,  Noah,  block  and  pump  maker,  Noah  Scranton 
Seeley,  George,  saloon  and  boarding-house.  South  Water  st 
Seger,  Joseph,  ^^•aterraan,  Chicago  avenue  near  Pearsons  street  ? 
Selkrig,  James,  clerk,  Smith  J.  Sherwood 
Sensor.  John  W.,  carpenter,  Cruver  &  Sensor 
Sexton,  Stephen,  carpenter,  Kinzie  street  near  North  State 
Seymour,  Jesse,  .^augana^h  Hotel,  Market  st  cor.  Lake 
Shaddle,  Peter,  upholsterer.  Clark  street 
Shapley,  Morgan  L.,  Ciovernment  works,  near  the  Garrison 
Shelbv,  Capt.  .r)aniel,  boarding  house,  North  Water  st 
Sheldon,  l\hilo  C\,  (Church  ^V'  Sheldon) 
Sheldon,  C.  V..  clerk.  Church  &  Sheldon 

vShelley,  Geo.  }i..  Lake  House,  cor.  North  Water  and  I'lush  sts 
•Sheppard,  RoV)ert,  carpenter  and  builder,  Cass  street  near  Ohio 
Sheppard,  — — ,  boarding-house,  15  Clark  street 
Shergold,  Thomas,  house  and  sign  jiainter,  Hearborn  .st 
Sherman,  Alanson  S.,  mason,  cor.  W.  Washington  and  Clinton 
.Sherman,  Charles  C.,  hostler,  Man>ion  House 
Sherman,  Kzra  L.,  teller,  Illinois  State  Inank  Branch,  LaSalle  st 
Sherman,  Francis  C,  contractor  and  Imilder,  85  Clark  st 
Sherman,  Francis  T.,  clerk,  Francis  C".  Sherman 
Sherman,  Joel  Sterling,  farmer,  Northfield 
Shern\an,  Nathaniel,  jr.,   Sherman  &  Parsons 
.Sherman  fC)ren)  c\;  I'itkin,  fancy  dry  goods,  150  Lake  street 
Sherman,  Silas  \\'.,  ex-sheriff,  48  Clark  street 
Sherratt,  Thomas,  .^aloon.  South  Water  street  '. 

Sherry,  'J'homas,  clerk,  Ira  B.  Ivddy  <.\:  Co. 
Shern-ood,  .Smith  J.,  watchmaker  and  jeweller,  T44  Lake  st 
.Shields,  Jo.^ep'h,  v.atch  and  clock  rejjairer,  Dearborn  st 
Shillctto,  John,  suap  and  candle  maker,  3d  ward 
Sholwell,  Henry  R.,  Smcad,  Kendall  k  Co. 
Shrigley.  John,  tavern  keeper, 
Simon-,  Ivlward,  butcher,  Archiljald  Clybourn 
Sinclair,  Lewis  (',..  Parisian  dyer  and  scourer,  North  Water  st 
Sinclair,  James,  tinsmith.  58  Washington  street 
Sk'nner,  Charles,  clerk,  Mansion  Hou-e 
Skinner,  ALark,  attorney  and  counsellor,  ('lark  st  cor.  f>ake 
Sloan,  Charles,  bricUayer,  LaSalle  .street  near  Illinois 
Sloan,  Kdward,  candle  maker 
Smale,  Samuel,  stair-builder, 
Smead,  IL  A.,  Snira-l,  Kenrlall  Sc  Co 
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Smead,  Kendall  &  Co.,  rcLrdy-made  clothing,  io6  Lake  street 

Smith,  Abiel,  pressman,  Chicago  Democrat  office 

Smith,  Barney,  butclier,  li  lake  shore,  cor.  Madison  st 

Smith,  Berxjamin,  tailor,  Dearborn  street,  cor.  Washington 

Smith,  Bradner,  carpenter,  North  State  st 

Smith,  Charles  C,  lav,  stiulent,  Spring  &  Goodrich 

Smith,  Christopher,  milkman,  State  street 

Smith,  Dr.  D.  S.,  over  Clark's  drug  store,  cor.  Lake  and  Clark 

Smith,  Elijah,  merchant  tailor,  4S  Clark  street 

Smith,  George  \V.,  general  merchant,  North  Water  street 

Smith  vS:  Co.,  George,  bankers,  exchange  brokers,  1S7  Lake  st 

Smith,  Henry,  (Wm.  B.  Ogdcn) 

Smith.  Ilirani  B.,  tinsmith,  Wm.  Wheeler     . 

Smith  ^:  Co.,  James  A.,  hat  and  cap  manufacturers,  137  Lake  st 

Smith,  Jarnes  M.,  con^^table,  J^ake  street 

•Smith,  John  E.,  clerk,  Sherman  &  Pitkin 

Smith,  John  aL,  James  A.  .Smith  &  Co.,  127  Lake  street 

Smifh,  John  L. ,  clerk,  ^   ; 

.Smith,  Dr.  John  >rark,  ifarnivn  ^:  Loomis's  ^tore  "  . 

Smith,  Josei>h  F.,  clerk,  !Man-?ion  House 

Smith,  Marceilus  B.,  clerk, 

Smith,  Orson,  compo>itor.  Chicago  Democrat 

Smith,  S.  Lisle,  (Jity  attorney,  107  Lake  at 

Smith,  'i'heophilus  \V.,  judge  Supreme  Court,  bds.  City  Hotel 

Smith,  W.  W.,  clerk,  S.  J.  Surdam 

Smith,  Willinm,  teamster,  Adams  st.  bet.  State  and  Dearborn 

Snell,  William  CX,  ship  smith,  North  Water  street 

Snow  (.^  Co.,  (ico.  W.,  lumber  merchants,  South  Water  st 

Snov.-,  Tra,  teamster,  Wells  street 

Snow  hook,  Wm.  B.,  canal  sul>contractor 

Soden.  William,  farmer 

Sollett,  John,  carpenter,  v.ith  Updike  (S;  McClure 

Soraghnn,  Daniel,  teamster,  Michigan  street  near  Clark 

Soraghan,  John,  teamster,  North  Water  street  near  N.  LaSalle 

Spafford,  J.,  tinsmith,  Botsford  &  Beers 

Spar,  Andrew,  stone  mason.  Rush  street  near  Chicago  avenue 

Spaulding,  Frank,  bartender,  "Ep.gle,"  10  Dearborn  street 

Spaulding,  John,  carpenter  and  joiner 

Specr,  I>aac,  watchmaker,  with  S.  J.  Sherwood 

Spencc,  John  C,  liatter,  19  Clark  st 

Spence,  James,  canal  contractor,  17  Clark  street 

Spencer,  Thomas,  caq^enter,  135  Dearboni  street 

Sprague,  Orlando,  gunsmith,  Lake  street 

.Spring,  (iiles,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  107  Lake  st 

Staffen,  Nicholas,  laborer, 

Stanton,  Charles  T.,  auctioneer,  Stanton  &  Black 

Stanton,  Daniel  D.,  Giles  Williams  &  Co. 

Stanton  ^:  Black,  auctioneer^  .and  commission,  85  Lake  street 

State  Bank  l>ranch,  i-aSaile  st,  near  South  Water  st 

Starkweather,  (Jhas,  R.,  assist, -postma>ter,  P.O.,  37  Clark  st 

Stearn.-,  c^  Hallam,  fancy  dry  goods  merchants,  148  [.ake  st 

.Stearns  Marcus  C,  Stearns  <li:  Hallam 

Steel,  (icovge,  canal  contractor 

Steele,  A^hhel,  mason  builder,  3d  warvl 
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^iteeJe,  J.  W.,  City  Pv-efeclory,  15  Dearborn  st  ■"     ■ 

Stephenson,  Capt.  Godfrey,  capitalist,  bds  Lake  House 
Stevenson,  Capt.  Chas. 

Stevens,  George  F.,  drayman,  South  Water  st 
Stevens,  M.  W.,  Graves  &  Stevens  .    -  .    .  ; 

Stevens,  Samuel,  clerk 

Stevens,  V\'ra.  ]\I.,  light-house  keeper,  Ri\er  street 
Stewart,  Ephriam  T. ,  canal  contractor 
Stewart,  Hart  L.,  canal  contractor 

Stewart,  Capt.  John,  steamer  Michigan  .... 

Stewail,  Royal,  attorney  at  law.  Lake  street 
Stocking,  Rev.  S.  IL,  Methodist  church,  Washington  cor.  Clark 
Stocking,  Capt.  schooner  Jefferson,  bds.  Shakespeare 
Stockwtll,  George,  laborer,  South  Water  street 
Stone,  H-oratio  O.,  groceries  and  provisions,  South  Water  street 
*  Stone,  John,  wood-chopper, 

Stonns,  Abram,  carpenter  and  builder,  State  street 
Storkey,  George,  cattle  dealer, 

Stose  (Clemens)  &  White  ( — . ),  blacksmiths,  Randolph  nr  Wells 
Stow,  Edward,  portrait  painter.  Lake  street 
."^tow,  Henry  INL,  iron  merchant,,  ii  and  13  Clrirk  street 
.Stow,  ^\'iIiiam  II.,  foundry,  West  RandoI})h  street 
.Stowell,  E.  C,  stage-coach  ticket  agent,  123  Lake  street 
.St.  Palais,  Maurice  de,  Catholic  priest,  nr  cor.  Wells  &  Randolph 
.Strachan  (A.)  &  Scott,  (W. )  bankers,  etc.,  189  Lake  street 
.Strail,  I.-,aac,  hardware,  etc.,  Osbourn  &  Strail 
Strail,  J.  Milo,  clerk,  Osbourn  &  Strail 
.Stratton,  Homer,  blacksmith,  Asahel  Pierce  • 

Strausel,  Martin,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  LaSalle  street 
Strode,  James  M.,  register  laud  office,  Saloon  Duilding,  Clarlc  st 
-    .Stuart,  Dr.  J.  Jay,  Ru>h  st,  opposite  the  Lake  House 

Stuart,  Wm.,  publisher  and  editor  of  Chicago  Daily  .-l/fiericau, 

cor.  So.  Water  and  Clark  sts 
Stuart,  Alexander,  pressman.  Daily  American  office 

v/ Start evant,  Austin  D.,  school-teacher  - 

-Sturtevant,  Xoah,  painter 
Sullivan,  A.,  actor,  Chicago  Theatre 
Sullivan,  Jeremiah  H.,  canal  sub-contractor 
Sullivan,  Owen,  blacksmith,  Dearljorn  street 
Sulzer,  Anrlrew,  brewer,  cor.  Pine  street  and  Chicago  ave 
Sukcr,  Conrad,  gardener,  Lake  View 

'    Sulzer,  Frederick,  florist  and  nurseryman,  Lake  View 
Surdam,  Samuel  J.,  dry  goods,  etc.,  136  f^ake  st 
Swain,  Philip,  coppersmith,  William  Wheeler  &  Co. 
Sweeney,  Jolm,  canal  contractor,  cor.  Kinzie  and  N.  Franklin 
.Sweeny,  John,  carpenter,   bds.  Henry  (Goodrich 
Sweet,  C,  grocery  and  provision  store,  North  Water  st 
Sweetser,  J.  Oldham,  dentist,  Rush  st    oi)posite  Lake  House 
Swift,  Richard  K.,  pawnbroker,  100  Lake  st 

Talcott,  Edward  B.,  L^nited  States  Marshal 

*  Kxeciil'jd  for  the  uiurd'.'r  of  Mr.s.  'Ihonipson,  July  10,  1S40,   near   tlie 
south  west  cor.  of  29th  street  and  houth  Park  ave.  %  mile  west  ot  the  L.-\kc. 
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Tcilcott,  Mancel,  fanner,  Milwaukee  ave  . 

TaJIey,  Alfred  rxl.,  compositor,  Chicago  Democrat  office 

Tallmadge,  S.  W"..  boot  and  shoe  maker,  W.  IT.  Adams 

Tastaven,  Basil,  carpenter,  bds  141  Randolph  street 

Tastaven,  Peter,  carpenter,  bds  141  Randolph  street  '.  •  '. 

Tatham,  Charles  15.,  clerk,  .  , 

Taylor,  Andrew,  blacksmith,  William  Ilarman 

Taylor,  Anson  11.,  general  supply  store,  near  the  Garrison 

Taylor,  Augustin  Deodat,  carpenter  and  builder,  74  Lake  st 

Taylor,  Charles,  tailor,  Clark  street 

Taylor,  Charles  II.,  tailor,  Francis  H.  Taylor  .  .      . 

Taylor,  Daniel,  boot  and  shoemaker,  120  Lake  st 

Taylor,  Deodat,  carpenter,  A.  D.  Taylor 

Taylor,  Col.  Edmund  D.,  Taylor,  Breese  Co.,  Lake  street 

Taylor,  E;:ra,  Henry  AVolcott's  boarding-house 

Taylor,  Franci.^  II. ^  tailor.  Wolf  Point 

Taylor,  Francis,  tailor,  Francis  H.  Taylor 

Taylor,  George,  tailor,  Francis  LI.  Taylor 

Taylor,  Ithream,  blacksmith  and  horse  shoer,  Randolph  street 

'I'aylor,  John,  grocery  and  ship  stores,  West  \\'ater  near  Randopli 

1  aylor,  L.  1).,  at  Augustin  D.  Taylor's 

'I'aylor,  Reuben,  teamster, Monroe  street  near  Market  st 

Taylor,  Solomon,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  Lake  st 

Taylor,  William,  compositor,  L)aily  America)i  office 

Taylor,  William  IT.,  (Dan.  Taylor) 

'I'aylor,  Breese  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  etc.,  Lake  street  near  Clark 

Temple,  Dr.  John  T.,  21'S  Lake  >t 

Temple,  Dr.  I'eter,  real  estate  agent,  biock  17,  School  Section 

Tew,  Prof.  Geo.  C,  phrenologist,  Cass  street  near  Illinois 

Thatcher,  David  ('.,  gunsmith,  I'eacock  &  Thatcher 

Thirds,  Williani,  carpenter  and  builder, 

Thoma.>,  William,  carpenter  and  joiner 

Thompson,  Oliver  IL,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  102  Lake  street 

Tiernaii,  Hugh,  head-waiter,  Mansion  IIou->e 

Timoney,  John,  laborer,  Xorth  Water  street  near  LaSalle 

Tirnoney,  I*atrick,  bborer,  bds  James  Carney 

Ti'.ikham,  Edward  L,  cashier,  (George  Smith  &  Co.) 

Titus, ,  tavern-keeper,  ^^urphy  &  Titus  ' 

Toreson,  TTolstcin,  gardener,  Walter  L.  Xewberry  '  ■ 

Towner,  Norman  K.,  clerk,  Xewberry  &  Dole 

Trader,  James,  attorney  at  law.  Saloon  Buildings,  Clark  street 

Trader,  >Ioscs,  tavern-keeper,  cor.  South  Water  and  LaSalle  sts 

Tripp,  Robin.-^on,  carj^enter,  119  Clark  street 

Troop,  B.,  hats,  ca})s,  etc..  New  York  House,  iSo  Lake  street 

Trumbull,  James,  dry  goofls  jobber,  at  James  A.  .Marshall's 

Trowbrid.ge,  Samuel  (r.,  mail  contractor,  Clark  street 

Tucker,  Henry,  Dodge  &  J'ucker 

Tucker,  Thomas  E.,  cooper.  South  Water  street 

'i"u[)per,  r'hesttrr,  house-mover,  46  Dearborn  .-street 

'1  urner,  Charles,  hostler,  John  and  Leighton  Tu.rner 

'I'urner,  John  and  Leighton,  livery  .-.tables,  cor.  Xorth  State  arid 

Kin/ic  streets 
Turner,  Capt.  John  M.,  Milwaukee  ave  near  Chicago  ave 
'I'urney,  (ien.  James,  attorney, 
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Tultle,  Frederick,  mail  contractor,  Michii^Mn  City  and  Cjiicago 

Tutile,  Lucius  G.,  clerk,  post-office,  37  Ciarlc  street 

Tuttle,  Xelson,  stage  agent,  180  Lake  st 

Twitchell,  Theodore,  carpenter,  Xorth  State  street  near  Kinzie 

Tyler,  Elmer,  tailor,  up  stairs,  loi  Lake  st 

Underbill,  D.  11. ,  meat  market,  Lake  street  near  Dearborn 
Uuderwood,  John  M.,  bookkeeper,  Kinzie  &  Hunter 
L^pdike  (Peter  L. )  &  McClure  (Andrew),  carpenters  and  builders, 
••    (Court  Place)  Dear1)orn  st 

Vail,  Walter,  Kendall,  Vail  &  Co.,  119  Lake  street 
Vanderburg,  D.,  horse-dealer,  bds  Randolph  St.- nr.  DearI)orn 
Vandcrcook,  Charles  R.,  clerk,  Botsford  &  Leer.s 
VaiiOsdel,  John  ^L,  contractor  and  builder,   cor.  Xorth  State 

and  Kinzie  ^ts 
VanOsdel,  ]er,i>e  R.,  carpenter,  John  M.  \'an(")sdel 
VanOsdel,  Wm.  Clark,  carpenter,  Xorth  Water  street  near  State 
Vassett,  George,  laborer. 

Vaughan,  William  &;  D.,  clothes  brokers,  159  I>ake  street 
Vibbard  k  Tripp,  dry  goods,  etc.,  Lake  street    , 
VilHard,  L.  X.,  grocery  and  provision  store,  iSy^i  Lake  st 
Vogt,  John,  bricklayer,  cor.  Cass  and  Pearsons  streets 
Voisar,  (/ermain,  laborer,  bds  Joseph  Willeniin 

\Vadham.>,  Carlton,  milkman,  Wooster  &  Wad  hams 

Wadhams,  Seth,  clerk,  bds.  Illinois  Exchange 

Wadsworth,  I^lisha,  dry  goods,  Lake  street 

Wads'.^■orth,  Julius,  agent,  Hartford  Insurance  Co.,  105  Lake  st 

Wait,  H.  M.,  grocery  and  provision  store,  Lake  st 

Wait,  William,  blacksmith, 
A/Wakeman,  Samuel,  school-teacher.  West  Lake  st.  nr.  X,  Canal 

Walker  Cv:  Co.,  Charles,  grocers  and  pro\i<ion  merchants,  South 
Water  st,  near  State 

Walker,  Almond,  (Charles  W\ilker  v.^  Co.) 

^Valker,  Francis,  attorney,  bds.  Ebcnezer  Peck 

Walker,  Joe!  IL,  bds.  City  Hotel 

Walker,  Martin  (),,  mail  contractor,  (Friid<  cc  Walker)  123  Lake 

^^'all.''.cc,  John  S.,  canal  contractor 

Waller,  Virgil,  lumber  dealer,  River  street 

Walter,  Casper,  grocer  anrl  saloon,  Clark  street,  near  the  ferry 

Walter,  Joel  C,  (H.  Xorton  &  Co.) 

Walter,  l-'lhan,  grocer,  1  )earborn  street  •.      ,,  : 

Walter,  Victor,  tailor 

V.'alton,  Xelson  C,  grocer  and  provision  store,  Xorth  Water  st 

Wand.ali,  John,  Great  Western  (variety  .store),  152^-3  Lake  st 

Ward,  iJradish,  clerk,  James  A.  Marshall 

Wanl,   Henry,  Ijrickmaker,  Superior  street,  near  the  River 

Warbrcton,  William,  carpenter, 

Ward,  Pjcniard,  tean^ter,  5th  ward 

Ware,  Jo-.eph,  engraver,  Clark  street  near  South  Water 

Warner,  Samuel  M.,  grocer,  Lake  st.  bet  LaSalle  and  Wells 
1    Warner,  Seth  P.,  clerk,  Charles  Walker  &Co.,  South  Water  st 

Vv'arner,  Spencer,  carpenter,  2or  Wabash  ave 
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Warner, 
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-mill 


kcr,  Jas.  V.  Dickey 


Warren,  William,  comedian,  Chicago  Theatre  :    •    . 

Wasenclen,  vSoarth,  .ship  carpenter,  LaSalle  street  ■■'■<.    ■/.. 

Watidns,  Thonia<,  clerk,  Po.Nt-ofhce 

Wat  kins,  Charles,  carpenter  '. 

Waters.  Benjamin,  carpenter. 

Watson,  A.  Lan>ing,  carpenter 

Wayman,  Samuel,  painter,  (Wayrnan  >.\:  Dimmiclc) 

Wa\man,  William,  wagonmaker,  Randolph  street  near  Franklin 

Wayman,  Wm.,  house  and  sign  painter,  Franklin  -t 

Webber,  Henry,  gardener,  Cass  street  cor.  White 

Webster,  Thomas,  l)anker,  (Geo.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Webster  &  I>ogg>,  carpenters  and  buiklers.  State  cur.  VanUuren 

Weiss,  Frederick,  baker,  John  Pfund 

Weir,  John  !>.,  cabinet  and  chair  maker,  1S4  Lake  st 

Welch,  John,  fanner.  SfJuliLl' ranch,  north  of  22d  street 

Welch,  Patrick,  farmer,  South  Prancli,  north  of  22d  street 

Weller,  George,  teamster, 

Weller,  John,  teamster,  --    ; 

Wellington,  E.  F..  gamboleer,  Randolph  street  near  State 

Wells,  FT.  G.,  grocery  and  provision  store,  loi  Lake  st 

Wells,  Seth,  (cliess  player),  bds  Lake  Hou.-ie 

Wells,  Wm.,  pla-<terer,'bds.  Buffalo  Hotel,  South  Water  street 

Wentworth,  John,  editor  aiid  publisher  of  Chiciv^o  J^c))iocraty  107 

Lake  st 
Wesencraft,  Cha.>..  carpenter  and  UTigonmaker,  Clinton  c.  Monroe 
Wesenci'aft,  William,  painter,  cor.  Cimton  and  Moriroe  street 
West,  James,  waterman,  Michigan  st,  bt.  Rush  and  Pine 
West,  Thomas,  waterman,  Illinois  st  cor.  Pint.- 
We.^tcott,  Capt.,  6th  ward     '  ""     • 

Wetherell,  J.  B.,  real  estate  clealer,  bd.-,  Tremont  House 
Whee'er,  A.  P..  cigar  manufacturer,  Dearborn  street  near  i>ake 
Vv'hceler,  George,  real  estate  deah-r,  North  I  )e;trb()i-n  street 
Wheeler,  Ru>sell  E.,  Wheeler  &  I'cck 
Wheeler,  W.  F.,  dry  goods  merchant,  107  Lake  st. 
\\  heeler  &  Co.,  Wm.,  tin,  sheet-iron,  and  coppersmith,  145  Lake 
Wheeler  k.  Feck,  wholesale  liquor  dealers.  Dearborn  street 
Wheelock,  O.  L.,  carpenter,  \.  Storms 
Whitl)eck,  Henry,  black.smith,  Asahel  Pierce,  Market  street 
Whitcomb.  Lot,  real  estate  dealer, 
Wliitney,  James  M.,  blacksmith,  A.sahel  Pierce 
White,  Alex.,  house,   >;ign,  and   ornamental   painter,  \.  W^atm' 

st  near  \orth  Dearborn 
White,  Christopher,  teamster,  Wi!Iia)n  Lill 
White,  Cieorge,  carpenter,  North  Canal  .street  near  We.^t  Lake- 
White,  George,  City  Crier,  Market  st,  or  at  Stanton  cV  Black's 
White,  Marcus  L. ,  merchant 
Whiting,  Sam.,  mate  steamer  St.   Louis 
Whiting,  J.  Tallman,  clerk.  Wm.   L.  Whiting 
Whiting,    W'rn.    L.,   jiroduce  and  commission  merchant,    Hub- 
bard iS:  Co.'s  warehouse,  .\orth  Water  st  near  Ru.■^h 
Whillock,  Thomas,  boot  and  shoe  malcer,  104  Lake  st 
Wicker,  Charles  G.,  groceries,  87  Lake  st.,  (J.  II.  k.  C.  G.  W.) 
Wicke^  Joel  11.,  i^roceries,  etc.,  87  Lake  >treet 
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VVick'.vire,  C'apt.  ^ViHialn,  ^chooncl•  ^IinL'l■^•a  Smith 
Wiggins,  AViiiiam,  carpenter,  Xovth.  W'uler  street 
AVilcox,  Leonard,  guir.-uiith,  Lake  .-street 
■"\ViIde,  Moloney  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  etc.,  Soutl)  Water  street 
Wilde,  George  W.,  dry  goods,  Wilde,  Moloney  &  Co. 
Wilder,  Col.  Benj.,  contractor.  Clark  st,  somh  of  Twclfin 
Wilcox,  Leonard,  gunsmith.  Peacock  &  Tliatcher 
Wilkinson,  Elias  K.,  (T.  I>.  Carter  &  Co.) 
Wiilard,  Alon/o  J.,  teani.ittr,  bds  \'erm(,.ni  }lou>c  "* 

Willard,  Dr.  Simeon,  .state  street  cor.  uf  \\'a>hii)gton 
V/illemin,  Joseph,  black-mith,  141  l\,an('ol..h  street  "  - 

Williams,  Kiel,  laborer,  cor.  Oak  and  Rush  street 
Williams,  Eli  1>.,    Recorder,  cor.  Clark  and   Randolph  sts,  and 

groceries,  etc.,  South  Water  st,  i)Ct  Dearborn  and  State  sts 
Williams  &  Co.,  Giles,  grocerie.-,  >alt,  etc.,  .South  Water  sheet 
Williams,  Giles,  Stow^  &  Williams 

Williams,  ).,  haircutting  and  sha\'ing->hop,  90  Lake  .>t 
Wi!!<,  Solomon,  clerk,  Circuit  Court  Clerk's  office 
Wi'.-on,  Benj.  M.,  hardware,  etc.,  North  Water  street 
Wilson,  John  C. ,  grocer,  Xortli  Clark  si.  alderman,, 5th  ward 
Wilson,  John  L.,  on  the  canal 
WiLon,  John  M.,  attorney  at  law,  Michigan  ave 
Wi!<on,  Joseph,  farmer,  Arch.  Clybourn 
^Vilvo'l,  Richard  L.,  canal  contractor,  on  the  canal 
Winciiel!,  Sylve.-!.ter,  teamster,  Michigan  ave. 
Win•^hip,  Jose{)h,  bread  and  l')iscuit  baker,  .South  Water  street 
Wolcutt,  Alex.,  clerk  Steamer  Geo.  W.  Dole,  for  St.  Josepli 
Wolcott,  Edward,  druggist,  L.  A[.  Boyce 
Wolcott,  Henry  H.,  clerk,  W.  L.  Whiting 
Wolcott,  Henry,  private  boarding  house,  cor.  North   State  and 

Kinzie  sts 
V.'olf,  Andrew, 

WockI,  -Vlonzo  C,  ma^on  builder,  Cass  street  near  Ohio 
Wood,  Dr.,  159  Lake  street 

Woodbury,  Adoniram  Judson,  bookkeeper,  George  W.  Snov/ 
Wocxlbury,  Hiram,  clerk,  bds  Mrs.  Woodbury 
\Vood  ville,  N.  D.,  printer,  Chicago  Ainerican  office 
Wooduorth,  Roberi  1'.  t\:  James  H.,  wholesale  dry  goods  mer- 
chants, 103  Lake  st 
Wooster,  (D.  N.)  &  Wadhams,  (Carlton.)  milkmen,  Michigan 

avenue  near  r4th  street 
Worthingham,  William,  plasterer,  Adanj^  st  near  Clark 
W^raight,  Thflmas,  garrlener,  block  c.  Dcs]-)Iaines  &  Waslnrgton 
Wright,  Edward,  Michigan  ave.  cor.  Madison 
Wriglit,  John,  Nlichigan  ave.  cor.  Madison  st 
Wright,  John  .S.,  forv.';irding  commission  merchant,  N.  Water  .^t 
Wright,  'J'imothy,  Michigan  ave.  cor.  Madison  st 
Wyi^Iu,  'J'ruman  (L,  speculator,  bds  Tremont  House 
Wric^ht,  Waiter,  Michigan  ave.  cor.  .Madison  st 
Wright,  Vv'inthrop, 

\'.'itcs,  Horace  H.,  grocery  and  provisi<>n  store,  39  Clark  ^> 

N  oe,  I'eter  L.,  bookkeeier,  Walter  S.  (iuniec 

Voimg, ,  blacksmith,  Randolph  -.rnjct,  near  Claik 


CHURCHES. 
Baptist  Churcli,  Rev.  I.  T.  Hinton,  LaSalle  st,  nr.  \\\ashington. 
Catholic  Church,  Rake  st,  cor.  State.  Rev.  Timothy- O'Meara. 
INIethodist  Church,  Re\'.  S.  H.  Stocking,  Washington  st  cor  Clark 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  F.  Ba^com,  CLirk  st,  nr  Washington. 
St.  James'  Episcopal  Church,  Cass  st,  cor.  Illinois.      Isaac  W . 

Hallam,  rector. 
First  Unitarian  Church,   City  Saloon,  cor.  (^lark  and  Lake  sts. 

Rev.  Joseph  Harrington,  pastor. 


HO'JELS. 
Chicago  Hotel,  cor,  \Vest  Eake  and  Canal  sts 
Chicago  Temperance  House,  LaSalle  near  Eake  street 
Cit)  ITotel,  X.-W.  cor.  Clark  and  Randolph  sts 
Colunibian  House,  Wells  st  cor.  South  Water 
Illinois  Exchange,  192  Eake  st  cor.  ^^'elIs 
Eake  House,  cor.  Ixusli  and  Xorth  Water  sts 
Lake  Street  Coffee  Hou-c,  141  Eake  st 
Mansion  House,  88  Eake  st 
Ne^^'  Vork  House,  1S4  Eake  st 
Sauganash  Hotel,  Market  .,t,  cor.  Eake  st 
Shakespeare,  cor.  Kinzie  and  Rush  streets 
.•Southern  Hotel,  cor.  State  and  Twelfth  sts 
*  Tremont  House,  n.-v/.  cor.  Eake  and  Deavhorn  sts 
United  Slates  Hotel,  \\'e>t  Water  st  cor.  West  Randolph 
Western  Hotel,  cor.  We-t  Randolph  and  (.'anal  streets 


Circuit  Clerk's  office,  X.-lv  cor.  of  Public  Scjuare 

Recorder's  office,  X.-E.  cor.  of  Public  Scjuare 

Jail  and  Sheriff's  office,  X.-\V.  cor.  of  Public  Square 

Post  office,  37  Clark  si  ■•,•(!,  Saloon  liuildings 

U.S.  Garrison,  north  end  of  Michigan  ave.,  on  the  river 

U.S.  Eight  House,  cor.  River  st,  (at  Rush  st  bridge) 

U..S.  Land  Office  Rccei->er,  J^li  S.  Prescott,  177  Lake  street 

U.S.  Land  Office  Regi-.ler,  Jas.  M.  Strode,  over  37  Clark  st 

Chicago  Theatre,  8  ajid  10  Dea'-born  street 

Saloon  Buildings,  Soulh-Kast  comer  of  Eake  and  Clark  st> 

(.'hicago  Lyceum,  (bant  Ck'odricli,  Pres't,  Saloon  Buildings 

Tippecanoe  Hall,  (Whig.;  n.-e.  cor.  Xorth  State  and  Kinzic  sis 

Egan  Row,  l)ezr\)o\n  street,  south  of 'JVeniont  Hou.se 

Blanchard  Rov/,  Washington  st,  So.  bet.  EaSalle  and  Wells  sts 

l)ut'.;h  Settlement,  north  of  (Jhicag(^  a\L-.  and  east  of  Ckark-  st 

'  lJc-v!r^.ycd  by  fire,  ainl   iz  .ic!joiiiiii>i   I'niid'nt;-,  mi   Sunday  mornin;.;,  at 
1  oVIi-cW,  ()i:t.  2ylU,  if.yj.      Jr.i  Couch.  lii-oprietor. 
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CITV  REGISTER. 
Mayor — Bentamin  W.  Raymoxu 


At.dek.men- 
Jarae'^  A.  Smith, 
Eli  S.  Prescott, 
William  11.  Stow, 
John   ^lurphy, 
Henry  L.  Rucker, 


Fir>t  Ward. 

j       Oliver  H.  Thompson. 
Second  Ward. 

{       Clemens  C.  Stose. 
Third  Ward. 

I       Ira  Miltimore. 
Fourth  Ward. 

{       Asahel  Pierce. 
Fifth  Ward.    . 

!       John  C.  Wilson. 
Sixth  Ward. 

i       Buckner  S.  Morris. 


John   It.  Kinzie, 

CoRPtjRATiox  Xewspai'i-.r — Daily  American.      ... 

High  CO-VSTABi.r-^-Samuel  J.  Lowe.  '■  ,  .. 

AssEs.soRS — Fir:>t  Ward,  Alvin  Calhoun;  Second  Ward,  Tiio.':. 
Brock ;  Third  Ward,  Thos.  ('.  James ;  P'ourth  Ward,  John 
Gray;  P'ifth  Ward,  James  Duffy;  Sixth  Ward,  Jacoli  Raynor. 

Chiei  Engineer — Alvin  Calhoun;  Assistant- Engineers — 
Charles  T.  Stanton  and  George  Chacksfield. 

City  Clerk — Wm.  W.  Brackett.  ; 

Collector- -Erastus  Bowcn.  '     •;;.   v 

Treasurer — George  W.  Dole.  .      -\.!'!'     "* 

Street  Commissioner— Charles  M.  (Jray.  ■■    ^■;-  '       ■ 

City  Attorney— S.  Lisle  Smith.                _  •;'      r,.  .. 

City  Puvsiclvn— Charles  V.  Dyer.  .'■  y '?::''. 

City  Slrveyor— A<a  F.  Bradley.  "  .  '  "  "    ' 

Sealer  of  Weigihs  and  Measures— Cicorge  Davis. 

School  Insi'Kctors  —  Peter  Bolles,  D.wid  Moore,  John 
Scott,  Daniel  Elslon,  J.  \.  Scammon,  Wni.  J  I.  iJrown,  Nathan 
H.   P.olle.. 

Police  CoNSTAi!LEs--SamueI  J.  Lowe,  Daniel  1'.  Ileaiti,. 
D.  C.  Allen,  George  M.  Iluntoon. 

F'iRE  W.VRj^KN.s — First  Ward,  X.  11.  Bolles;  .Second  Ward, 
Jeremiah  T'rice ;  Third  Ward,  John  (iray ;  r'ourth  Waal,  John 
Miller;  Fifth  Ward,  I>avid  Moore;  Sixth  Ward,  Alonzo  Wood, 


lioARl' (jE  IIlal'j  h— l>rs.  Ijrainard,  Gay,  and  Dctt.- 


-/ 


MAYORS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CPIICAGO. 


city  incorpor^itecK  Marcli,  1S37. 


Vs'illiam  J5.  Ogden. 
Buckner  S.  Morris. 
Benjamin  W.  Raymond. 
Alexander  Loyd. 
Francis  C.  Sherman. 
Benjamin  W.  Raymond. 
Augustus  Garrett. 
A;anson  S.  Sherman. 
Augustus  Garrett. 
John  P.  Chapin. 
James  Curti-s 
James  II.  "\\'ood\'\ orth. 
James  H.  AVood worth. 
James  C'urtis.s. 
Walter  .S.  Gurnce. 
V\'aUer  S.  Ciurnee. 


iiS53 

1 1855 
'1856 
:i857 
iiS58 

11859 
I1S60 
ii86i 
ii862 
^1864 
■1865 
1 86  7 
I1S69 
I1871 
1 1 873 


Charles  M.  Gray. 
Isaac  F.  Milliken. 
Levi  D.  Boone. 
Thomas  Dyer. 
John  Wentwortli. 
John  C.  Haines. 
Jo]\n  C.  Haines. 
John  Wentworth. 
JuHan  S.  Rumsey. 
Francis  C.  Sherman. 
Francis  C.  Sherman. 
Jolni  B.  Rice, 
fohn  B.  Rice. 
RoswtU  B.  ATason. 
Joseph  MedilL 
Ilarvev  D.  Colvin. 


SHERIl'FS  OF  COOK    COUNTY. 


County  org.inlzcd,  iSjr. 


J  83 1  Jame.~,  Kinzie. 
1832  Stephen  ForLe.-. 
1834  Silas  W.  Sherman. 
1 830  Silas  W.  Sherman. 
1838  Isaac  R.  Gavin. 
1840  Ashijcl  Steele. 
1842  .Samuel  J,  Lowe. 
1844   Samuel  J.  Lcve. 
1846  Isaac  Cook. 
1848  I-.uac  Cook. 
1850  William  L.  Church. 
1852  Cyrus  P.  Brarlley. 
.1854  James  Andrew. 

Jurat.-;  .S.  lJcae,h,  Coruncv,  : 


officio  Shcrifi",    from  April  2Stli 

1855,  to  Nov.,  1856. 
1856   [ohn  L.  Wilson. 
1858  John  Gray. 
i860  Anthony  C.  Hesing. 
1862  I^avid  Hammond. 
1864  Jolm  A.  Nelson. 
1866  John  L.  Beveridge. 
1 868  V'.usLav  Fischer, 

Benj.  L.  Cleaves,  Coroner,  :inJ  ex 

officio  Sheriff,  from  April   i5ih 

1870,  to  Nov.,  1870. 
1870  Timothy  M.  Bradley. 
1872  Timothy  M.  Jiradley. 
1874  Francis  Agnevv-. 


CHARTER  ELECTION,  :\IAY  2,^3T. 


WHIG    TICKET. 

Jvr  Mayor: 

JOHN  H.  kinzip:. 

For  Hi;^ii~CoiistabIe: 
ALVIX    CALHOUN. 
Fo7'  Aldermen: 
1st  ^Vard — Chas.  L.  Harmon,  Giles  Spring. 


4il! 
6t)i 


— Geo.  ^V.  Dole,  Thomas  15rock. 

— Alex.  Logan,  John  C.  Hugunin. 

— John  B.  F.  Russell,  Nelson  K.  Norton. 

For  Assessors: 
1st  AVard — Erastus  Bowen.    4th  Ward — \V>[.  Fors  i'f  H. 
2d      M     — Teremiah  Price.   6th     .1     — Amos  C.  IL\miit(^n 


DEMOCRATIC    TICKET.     (Elected.) 
^^       For  Mayor: 
WILLIAM    B.   OGDEN.  .;; 

For  IIij:^/t-CoHslabIe: 
JOHN   SHRIGLEV. 
For  Aldermen: 
1st  Ward- -J.  C.  Goodhl'e,  F.  C.  Sherman. 
2d      n     — J'EJER  BoLLEs,  John  S.  C.  Hoc^an. 
3d      I.     —John  Dean  Caion. 
4th     11     — AsAHEL  Pierce,  Francis  H.  Tavl<jr. 
5th     ..     — Bernard  Warj'. 
6th     M     — Samcei^  Jackson,  Hikam    1'earsons. 

For  Assessors:  ■■ 

I  The  names  of  tiic  Assessfirs  cannot  he  fciuiiJ.]     ',■■'.  ^     ■ 

POLLIX(.    I'LACES:  •   ''';•'   "       ; 

W.\i;d-  ''Eai^-le,"  No.  10  Dearlxn-n  Street.  '       '  .' .    ■ 

H     —Lincoln  Coffee  House.  ■' 

— Chas.  Taylor's  Ifouse,  Canal  Street. 
— Chicajjo  Hotel   (Cox's),  N.-E.  cor.   N.  Canal  and 
Wr  Lake  Streets. 

—  Canal  Office,  N.   Water  Street. 

-  Franklin  Hotne  (i-'.achus  &  Denni.-,),  N.  Water  St. 

JCIX.ES    OJ'    FLECTION. 
isl   Ward  — Wilson  McCIiniock.  F.  H.  ILadduck,  F.  C.  Shermau 
2d         M       -Alex.  Loyd,  P.   F.  \V.  I'eck,  Geo.   W.  Dole. 
3d    •     .!      --Ashbel  Steele,  Charles  'J'aylor,  Geo.  Vardon. 
4th        M        -David  Cox,  John  (!.  Hu;;unin,   1-'.  A.  Howe. 
5th        t.      —Joel  Mannin^^,  Patrick  iSIurphy,  P.cin-,Iey  Huntoon. 
6th        I.  Ciholson   Kercheval,  J.  H.  Jvin/ie,  i",.  S.  Kimberly. 


2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 
6lh 


i\/i-'    n 


c 


FIRST    ELECTION 


IN    IHK 


City  of  Chicago 


F(JPv   MAYOE. 


TUESDAY,    MAY    2,    1837. 


FIRST    WARD. 


FOR    WILLIAM    \).   (  X  i 


Sitlncy  Abel, 
Isaac  X.  Aniold. 
Ijennet::  Uailey, 
H.  Bai'ey,  .rijorn 
I'at'k  Balliugall, 
Medor  ]";.  I5eaubicn, 
-  Samuel  C".  PJenncU, 
Xathan  11.  Bolles 
fohn  C'a'ihouri, 
n.nry  W.  Clark-. 
I.  J  [.' Coffin. 
!'(.t<.-i-  Cohen, 
]•■.  G.  Conner, 
A.  J.'!.ck:ion  Cox, 
].  G,  j)av.ley, 
Charles  V.  Dyer, 
Thoiiia.-.  \\]y, 
Charles  .M.  C^ray. 
Joseph  I  L  Gray, 
"Davi-l  }'.  loot, 
fared  I'ordham 
"C.  C.  >ranklin, 
John  Ifockett, 
Kri  ?..  Ilnlben, 
Herry  Kin^;, 
fohn  Knij;ht, 
'David  Dake, 
Geor>.'e  Lainh,  r,.'or/i 
Albert  G.  Leruy, 
W.  McClintock, 
Alex.  McD«/rnmeily, 
John  Mel  ray, 
Mphriam  Morrison, 
Or-senuis  Morri:-,oii 


Luther  .\ichol>, 
Leter  Pnix-ne, 
John  Robson, 
fohn  Sammons, 
j.  Shadeller, 
James  Sinclair. 
Ikarney  Smith, 
John  Smith, 
S.  ]•'.  Spauldinij, 
Aiigu-,tin  D.  Taylo 
ICdmund  I.'.  Tavl(;i 
I'ctGi  L.   Updike. 
li.  C.  Walker. 
An>()a  Weed, 
Slater  West. 
K!i  Ik  Wiliiani^. 
Wni.  SVorthin^^han 
William  fonc^, 
\V.  \\c<. 
1  f.  {..  I'air.erson. 
S.    Ward,  ' 
Ldwaifl  L.    klirall, 
J.  a  Walker, 
.\)nbro--e  Ijiirnhnni, 
!•:.  Gale, 
!.  K,  Palmer, 
il.  ))urk, 
L.  Aforse, 
Will.  Muutgomery, 
Alex.  X.  Fullerton 
J.  Scott, 

fumes  M.   St  rod,  c, 
David  S.  Smitli, 
.\)nn-.on  Frjllatidx'r 


DLN  : 

W.  Winters, 

Ik  U.  Kent, 

Chester  Tupper, 

.M.  Shonts, 

l)aniel  Miller, 

James  II.  Collins. 

John  Kelly, 

loseph  A(lanvs, 

Daniel  McKen/ie, 
-.  l-'bene/er  Reck, 
,    I.  Wcntworth,  >rt';v-;; 

'l-:.  li.  .Mulford, 

Daniel  I'-rainard, 

W.  Ar.drews, 

I'.noch  Rlummcr. 

f.  C\  Goodhue. 
,11.  iIarrin::;ton, 

Robinson  Trip^i. 

Ira  Couch, 

fohn  Wright, 

( '.  W'.  SpaiTord. 

I'rancis  C.  Sherman. 

Jolui   Royd, 

I lirani  R.  Smith, 

M.  O'Connor, 

[.  Y.  Brown, 

A.  J.   Luce, 

David  ("arver, 

1.  M.  Smith, 

L.  F.  Kivvis, 

John  K.  Livingston. 

R.  F.  Monroe, 

John  Ratterson, 
,  (Jolon  ^Vare 


■. );.)/, 
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FIRST    CITY    ELECTION,   1837 


FOR    TOHX    H.   KINZIE 


L.  C.  P.  Freer, 
T.  O.  Davis, 
Alvin  Calhoun, 
Hiram  Mallory. 
T,  Young  Scammon. 
Joseph  I..  Hanson, 
John  F.  Spalding. 
Oliver  FI.  Thompson 
Levi  D.  Boone, 
C.  B.  Ware, 
Joseph  Meeker, 
j.  B.  Wetherell, 
George  W.  Snow, 
Tames  H.  ]\ee>. 
"H.  Markoe. 
William  Bond, 
Robert  Truman, 
Tames  S pence. 
Heman  Bond. 
P.  Balcom. 
J.  Sharp, 
W.  Finnev, 


Thomas  A.  Clark, 
Royal  Stewart, 
Isaac  D.  Harmon, 
jabez  K.  Botsford, 
"Parker  M.  Cole, 
Tyler  K.  Blodgett, 
Curtis  Havens 
Elijah  K.  Hubbard, 
Ezekiel  Morrison, 
David  Ci  ell  and, 
James  A    Smith, 
Lorin  Graves, 
David   Hatch, 
Cyrenus  Beers, 
Simeon  Loveland, 
Seth  Paine, 
Samuel  C.  Dennis, 
Fh-astus  Bowen, 
W.  K.  Marchal, 
John  L.  Wilson, 
"Thomas  Wright. 
M.  Avres.     , 


F.  A.  Harding, 
Thomas  T.  Durant, 
l-'.dward  Casey, 
(ieorge  W.  Merrill, 
John  W.  Hooker, 
Charles  C.  Smith, 
Giles  Spring, 
L.  B.  Goodsell 
William  Stuart 
H.  Terrill, 
Charles  Adams. 
J.  Gardner, 
Alva  V.  F'rasier, 
Edw.  H.  Haddock, 
Frederick  A.  11  owe 
A.  Nobles, 
F^.  S.  Hopkins, 
Charles  McCkirc, 
S.  Willis  Grannis, 
Dexter  Graves, 
F'dward  Colvin. 


SECOND    WARD. 


F 

Solomuu  Lincoln 
Henry  Rhi  nes 
Samuel  J .  1  -oue 
Thomas  Marr 
Ru:,>eil  \\'hecler 
Peter  Bolle- 
C.  McWhurter 
S.  S.  Bradley 
Daniel  15.  Ileartt 
Charles  P.  I  logaii 
P.  Higgins 
I.  C.  liibM.n 
W,  Devere 
J.  Spencer 
Michael  (iien 
Silas  W.  Sherman 
Richard  Minj/hv 
F.  C.  P.ok! 
John  Larry 
J.  Oulliet  ' 
J.  O'Ro-.nkc 
'1'.  Watkin> 
J.  McCormick 
f,  J.  Kinnun 
McKelley 
John  Sailney 
Jolm  C'am'jno-i 


OR   \VI[,L!AM    i;.  or 

Mich'l  Fltzsimmon' 

M.  Castigc-n 

Samuel  CarpL-nter 

P.  Groover 

John  J'erian 

"<  iodford  Ste\ens 

11.  McCarley 

AL  Fisher 

15.  Miglog 

Hiranr  Fiugunin 

Samuel  \\'ayman 

P>enj.  liriggs 

fo.->eph  Peacock 

"p.  .Mc<'om!e! 

F''.  C.  'J\ipper 

J.  Norri- 

[ames  A.  .Merrie 

"II.  Mitchell 

A.  Coo[) 

Cjeo.  E.  Horeiiari 

M.'Crou.-lioiig 

E.  Lellcy 

J.  Lane 

T.  (.!.  S.im]).ion 

Wm.  Aiauihar!: 

I).   Dcniicv 

IF   Browii' 


;    A.  11.  ]]eard 
A.  (Jrusgutt 
James  r)"Brien 
1  )aniel  Le\imicy 
H.  Duffey 
J.   Peach 
l'"Ji  S.  Prescott 
J.  Walker 
John  C.  Rue 
Chas.  H.  Chapman 
Moses  Dutton 
X'alentine  A.  ]?'-.ver 
1'.  J.  Kimball 
J.  .Sweeney 
1 ).  Conley         ■     .    ■ 
]).   Crawley 
]^.   Ilalney 
J';im  Lang 
-VIexander  Lo\'d 
E.  J:.   Hunter' 
Michael  I'^rany 
James  Carney 
Thomas  F^irlin 
Augustus  II.  P>urlev 
A.  Brigg 
S.  J.  Grave- 
— .  McDalald 


LIST    OF    VOTERS    FOR  MAYOR. 
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John  Sennet 
John  Dunlap 
Louis  Malzacher 
Stephen  M.  Ed-el 
William  Wiggins 
John  Mitchell 
Dennis  S.  I  'ewey 
A.  Tholser 
T.  Dailey 
Edninnd  Gill 
Martin  Stidel 
Samuel  J.  Grannis 
V.  Mclntire 
W.  M.  Hartley 
C.  Long^vood 
].  Dailev 
b.  Brian 
Peter  Casev 

A.  Berg 
John  Ashman 

B.  Peck 
T.  Lacf  y 
George  Bryan 
P.  Vv' hit  more 
Robert  Cfarner 
Jo3e[)h  Shield.- 
R.  Jones 
Clemens  Sto>e 
J.  Funk 
A.  Panakaske 
Edv.ard  Manicrrc 
Wm.   lh<,nii: 
John  H.  Butler 

John  M.  'I'umer 
Star  Foot 
L.  T.  Tlowiird 
A])raha.n  Gale 
—  Bufler 
George  Patter-on 
S'.la.s  B.  Gobi) 
S.  C.  Cjeorge 
Joseph  X.  Balestier 
Wjllia).i   TiLiiuan 
J.  F.  T.  bibb 
John  Jay  Stitart 
Smith  J.  Sherwood 
W.  Iia.]:in:, 
Philo  (Jarpenter 
H.  E.  Roberts 
Attliuv  (;.  Burlev 
H.  Zaile 
V.  S.  Smiih 
John  i '<; rn-.ro V 


{.  M.  Hammond 

>I.  Xigle 

Alonzo  Hufitington 

Edrrard  Dimmock 

Wm.  J  ink  ins 

Eaac  R.  (bavin 

A.  Baiiey 

P.  J.  I  )unca)"i 

T.  Fox 

J.  Ab;Cord 

J.  Sullivan 

A.  1  )uckman 

J.  Gknvaier 

O.  Sheppheard 

F.  C Goodman 

D.  ILirsem 

G.  Cul.ihaw 
John  W.  Eldridge 
Wm.  B.  French 
Simon  Gooley 
John  Ryan 
Michael  Buck 

T.  O.  :Jaley 
Era's  G.  Bianchard 
John  K.  Boyer 
John  Knight 
J.  Dickson 
James  Eenon 
John  Archdale 
M.  Sanduskey 
Robert  Hart 
John  Dillon 

FOR   JOHN    H.   KIXZI 

F.  D.  .\barshall 
Thi>mas  Hamiltoji 

E.  b>hnston 
(.  .  "Walter 
O.  Sprague 
'1  utinii  K.iiig 
i.  .'*.IcEal)i;an 
(k.;ri/('  W.   Dole- 
R.   Price 

[uuies  Rockw  ell 
John  P.  Cook 
John  ])olese)' 
Francis  Walker 
Jeremiah  i'ricc 
M.  Smith 
J.   liriggs 
{■:,  S.  Hobbie 

G.  Murphy 
b;hri  (astv 

■p.  F.    \V.  Peck 


J.  P.  Jolmston 
P.  Donahue 
John  Rice 
Peter  Shaddle 
E.  F.  Monroe 
Jacob  Gramos 
j.  ].  Jovies 
Peter  Dolesey 
John  Woodhouse 
Jacob  Milemin 
G.  Benedict 
Joseph  Winship 
[ohn  Shrigley 
--  O.  Mahaii 
Thos.  Wolfinger 
S.  B,  F)ane 
lii.  F.  Brown 
X".  Winslow 
John  Gormonly 
George  Dolton 
].  Minney 
Michael  Eantry 
S.  Hurley 
John  Murphey 
V.   Kelley 
]ohn  Black 
'Wm.  B.  Noble 
'J'homas  (Jhan' 
G.  F)e  Wier 
IE  Bird 
J.  G.  Gauck 
P.   RoLTcr.-. 


George  law 
A.  S.  Bates 
T.  jeidvins 
Iv.  ]  ^rummond 
E.  Simon.s 

James  O.  Humphrey 
.\l;ram  F.  Clarke 
11.  H.  .\Iagee 
A.  ] bitch 
!'.    I.  Monroe 
^V."  II.  Clarke 
')".  G  Tucker 
i.  S.  Hide 
Jolm  ]'.  Ghapiu 
{ames  White 
John  Dei 
M.  Dniming 
A.  D.  Higgin> 
'i'lionias  Brock 
Benj.  W,  Raymond 
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THIRD    WARD. 
FOR   WILLiA-M    B.  OGDKX 


Sauiuel  Southercien 
Oliver  Lozier 
Hamilton  Barnes 
Thomas  Jame-. 
George  U.  Cum 
Henry  Walton 
[ohn  h.  Weir 
7ohn  Bates,  ]r. 
William  H.  "Barber 
diaries  Tavlor 


J.  S.  V.  Lord 
Ashbel  Steele 
Thomas  Cook 


Morris  O.  Jones 
Ceorge  Vardon 
S.  E.  Donner 
William  Mitchell 
John  Welch 
Ceorge  Davis 
(jeorge  Brown 
Patrick  Welch 
John  ^lahan 
Solomon  Taylor 

FOR   JOHN    H.    KINZIE: 

Thomas  Bishop  John  Gage 

David  Bradley  lames  Crawford 

Charles  A.   Eawl.er     Hemy  Burke 


Ee^is  P.  Dekart 
L.  C.  Hugunin 
Mitchell  Eerryark 
George  Chacksfield 
John  B.  Miller 
John  Rudiman 
Joseph  Wilberman 
Joseph  Calef 
Peter  Sawnett 


FOURTH    WARD. 


FOR    WILLIAM    B.   0(;DE\ 


A.  M.  Taliev 
J.  W.   Choduick 
Patrick  Lane 
E.  F.  Wellington 
(ieorge  Frost 
John  B.  Bro<lain 
Seth  1'.  Warner 
(ieo.  White 
Homer  Stratton 
A.  Chapron 
John  Welmaher 
Christian  Astah 
Thomas  Oak 
Stephen  Harrel 
James  Jenkins 
William  Cameyhau 
Robert  Marshall 


Edward  Perkins 
William  For,yth 
Francis  Chapron 
Marshall  Cc-rnair 


John  Dunth-:' 
John  (>)ats 
John  Wilson 
Jorseph  Kent 
Bryan  Curlc-y 


Charles  Cleaver 

Francis  H,  'J  aylor 

George  M.  Davis 

.-Vsaliel  Pierce 

Isaac  Haight 

iM-ancis  Peyton 

Samuel  M.  ]^>rooks 

(oel  I).  Howe 

William  Fofd 

William  SaIton>tall 

Samuel  Akin 

/emos  Allen 

James  Wakeman 

Seth  Johnson         ■  • 

Edward  Perkins 

Philip  Will 

J.  W.  Titus 

Alford  Allen 

Jas.  Mathews 

J.ucien  Peyton 

A.  S.  Sherman 

N.  Christia 

John  C.  I  lugimin 

Cieorge  Hays 

1\  E.  Cassaday 

F'rederick  A.  Howe 

Alexander  Logan 

fames  Lafrovnbois 

James  M.  Whitney 

■|-l.  W.  Hyde 

r    Henry  Taylor 

t  icorge  Atlerbury 

FOR   JOHN    H.    klNZIE: 

Antoine  Loupcan 

Edward  Parsons 

John  Ludi)y 

James  Kinzie 

Daniel  El.-ton 

"David  L'o\ 

FIl'TH     WARD. 

OR    WiLLIA.M     i;.   OC 

DKN  : 

John  Hart 

].  VAdv 

fohn  Leiiay 

).  McCue 

J,  W.  Doiinell 

].  McLaughlin 

A.  G art  ley 

"B.  Adouy 

P>.  Cain 

P.  Grodavent 

LIST   OF    VO'JERS    FOR    .MAYOR. 
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F.  Scott 

yi.  Spelman 

T.  Midery 

\Vm.  Fo'aIs 

}'.  Conlen 

1*.  Finney 

P.  Murphy 

IF  Galloughent 

T.  Wee  J 

T.  McFIale 

R.  Ward 

T.  GoiTnoniley 

A.  SuIlJvari 

M.  Burk 

]'.  AcFIes 


T.  Wilson 


T.  larrell 

E.  Gibbins 

T.  McXamara 

F.  Monaghen 
T.  Riden 

M.  O.  .Midloy 
T.  Brown 
Heni'v  Cunninghan 
F.  B.'  Talcott  ^ 
M.  Baumgarlen 
<;.  Peyton 
S.  Dougan 
].  Sevmour 
J.  Mallady 


T.  Hughes 
T.  Can  all 
W.  Bell 
1).  Moore 
H.  Frye 
|.  Breadman 
J.  D.  Oddmaii 
IF  Harmer 
J.  Connolloy 
J.  King 
F.  Frey 
X.  Thcma>on 
P.  Bartlett 
T.  McGee 


FOR   JOHN    H.   KINZIE: 

Bemslev  Iluntoon 


lame:.  West 
■\Villiam  Fill 
P.  Campbell 
John  Censure 

E.  Flosser 
I.  Zoliski 

F.  Barber 
E.  T.  Ward 
F  Kevinedy 
Robert  Shepperd 
J.  M.  I5axley 

J.  S.  Wheeler 
J.  (jo'lHn 
f.  Tracev 
F  MilF  ' 
A.  JIali 
W.  i]urri> 
Thorra-,  Codv 
J.  Miller 

f*attic-.on  XickalF 
E.  X.  Chxirchill 
H.  F.  Hall 
J.  X.  Hayes 
Morgan  Shaplev 
S,  Gifford 


Fuke  Wood 
John  X.  Bronsou 
Charles  Pettit 
T.  'J".  Caliis 
J>.  G,  Ooborne 


SIXTH    WARD. 
FOR   WILLIAM    i).  OGDEN 
Wm.  V.  Smith 


I ).  Drummond 

\-.  P..  Keith 

I).  Bucknell 

A.  Hoofmin 

H.  A.  Pardee 

F.  Carroll 

John  Turner 

C.  Pardee 

F.  Freeman 

F  Tornee 

C.  C'onner 

William  B.  Fgan 

AVm.  1 1  arm  an 

X.  I.  Brown 

V.  iladley 

!•',.  S,  Kimberly 

(jholson  KercheNal 

S.  D.  Pierce 

E.  Cammock 
i:.  Suil 

S.  Jackson 

F.  'Hunt 
W.  Sabine 


Hiram  Pearsons 
fohn  Allen 
J.  L.  Campbell 
W.  Boyd  en 
I).  Rvan 
J.  S. 'Olin 
S.  Sexton 
W.  Koas 
F  Whorton 
W.  Armstrong 
|.  Vanderbogert   . 
V.  Kelsey 
j.  PY'riM! 
Ralph  Y'cck 
J.  Mannerlin 
IF  O.  Stone 
Thomas  Carroll 
P.  Baumgarten 
C.  S.  '^libbles 
M.  Vanderbogert 
Francis  Kesler 
J.  T.  Bett.^ 
'!'.  Sullivan 
i).  Calliun 


iOK   JOHN    H.    KINZIF 

Jones  F.  Howe 
I\  Haughton 
j.  Stofer 
Abijali  S.  Perry 
Isaac  Legg 


F.   F.  C'heene}- 

J.  Grant 

M.  Clinton 

15.  D.  Wheeler 

Alonzo  C.  Wood 


4i\  FIRST    CTTV    KLKCllOX,   1&37. 

W.  Ik  Plumb  J.  Foicht  J).  Creaen 

Kobert  A.  Kinzie        A.  Spoor  E.  C.  Bracken 

B.  Emerson  (ieorge  I-egy;  j.  Schrider 

Chris.  H.  Berkinbile   'J\  Barnum  J.  Magg-er 

Grant  Goodrich  X.  R.  Xorion  G.  V/ills 

Walter  L.  Newberry  S.  Akers  J.  Chandler 

J.  T.  Hinsdale  '  W.  Stern-.  A.  C.  Ilamiltoi 

"Lewis  C.  Kerc]ie\al    S.  Smith  J.  Soo-llier 

Josiah  E.  McClure     T.  Shepherd  W,  Anderson 

John  B.  E.  Russell     \V.  A.  Thomp->(;n  J.  Jhown 

T.  Cirecnwood  Charles  liarding  T.  Lampnian 

John  M.  Underwood  Thomas  Wilson  (.-.  Frost 

Ciurdon  S.  Hubbard  A.  Cole  V.  Butler 

T.  Crawford  II.  Warren  \V.  ILalnin 

*M.  Miller  S.  M.  Greenu'ood  C.  E.  Hoav 

S.  Xorthrup  Henry  G.  Huljbard  W.  Ca^-rivan 

P.  Cable  J.  Nesbit  E.  Fan- 

Buckner  S.  Morris      C.  P'ord  K.  German 
A,  Overhan                  A.  flubbard 


Total  votes  in  Chicago  in  18,37  '^y  ^vards: 

Fir  ,t 1 70 

Second 238 

Third 3S 

Fourth ^g 

Fifth 60 

Sixth 144. 

-709 

Total  ^otes  in  Chicago  in  1S37  by  divisions: 

South .• 408 

^Vest : 97 

North 204 
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WARD    B0UNI)ARH:S: 

First— South  side  east  of  Clark  street.  '     •, 

Sf.COND- -.South  side  west  of  Clark  street  to  the  Riwr. 
Third — South  of  West  Randolph  sireet,  wot  of  ihj  Ki\er. 
Fourth — West  of  the  River,  nonh  of  Wc4  Randol]di  street. 
Fi FT }[— North  of  the  River,  west  of  Nortii  Clark  street. 
Sixth-  -North  of  the  River,  east  of  North  Clark  street. 


LOTHOLD  IN  FT,  DEARBORN  ADDmOIi 

TO   THE 

TOAVX    OF    CHICVaO, 

From  the  loth.  to  the  24th  of  June,  inclusive.      Known  as  the 
EEArp.TKx,  or  Rfservatiox  Lands.      -     ^' 


Aggregate  aiiiouh 

'/  of  Sales,  about  $200,000. 

J'k.  Lot,          Bidders. 

A'mt.  B'k.  Lot.          Bidders. 

Am't. 

I       Ke-crz-ed. 

15  A.  lironson, 

^~y:> 

2  111.  Norton, 
2 

$2657 
1557 

16 

17           n 
18 

19  ,, 

20  ,. 

21  .,          ■ 

22  !• 

lb-} 

3  A.  J.  Unckvhill. 

4 

5   L.  R.   r.yon, 

6 

1506 
1506 
1400 
1500 

333 
433 
3^3 
303 
;8^ 

7  George  .S.  Smith, 
9     Reserved. 

1509 

23    }'.  Strachan, 

630 

24  C.  Lvon, 

-        I            1  >'       T 

350 

10  \ 

25  L.  R.  Lyon. 

300 

26 

250 

3  I   C  -M.  Reed, 

2500 

27   D.  Erainard, 

230 

2 

2000 

2S  L.  R.  Lyon, 

250 

<-o 

2000 

29  ?.  Fitzgibhqns. 

276 

4  -M.  1).  Ogden, 

2CXX) 

30  L.  R.  i.yon, 

325 

3  L    Chinch  and  H. 

31 

325 

0.  Stent, 

1077 

32   Dr.  II.  Humphrey, 

431 

6  A.  liionson, 

^Vo 

^2>   i-   R-  Lyon, 

400 

7  P:.  E.  Ilurlburt, 

2100 

34 

200 

8  I.  Cook,  Jas.  Tuinc} 

,4150 

35   V.   Kitzgiol>on. 

265 

'^:^6  L.   R.  Lyon, 

200 

4  I" 

37  ]'.  Fit/i;ibbon, 

262 

2  ; 

38  J.  lUirgess, 

226 

"^  )  Reserved. 

3^  ;  C.  Walker, 
40  \ 

408 

h 

7  Thomas  \Vel)>ter, 

8  A.  Eronson, 

9  f-  R.  Lyon, 

41  Geo.  L.  Campbell, 

195 

206 
303 
150 

42  L.  C.  Kercheval, 

43  Geo.  L.  Campbell, 

44  John   Foot, 

153 
150 

152 

lo  A.  lironson, 

oOZ 

5  I 

II 

•>'^o 

2 

• 

12 

303 

3 

Reserved. 

«3       •• 

303 

4 

14 
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B'k.  Lot.           Bidders. 

Am't.  B'k.  L 

ot.           Bidders. 

Afn't, 

6   [.  H.  Collins. 

21 1 

II 

P.  Slrachan, 

404 

7            " 

211 

12 

Pal.  Timon}-, 

4:4 

.8 

210 

13 

0.  PF  Thomp.->on, 

503 

;■  9      '• 

2C9 

14 

M 

57'^ 

lO             -•         . 

208 

F5 

M 

890 

II  J.  B.  Beaubien, 

223 

16 

Charles  Phelp., 

610 

6  I   D.  Root, 

359 

17 

" 

5'o 

2  James  Carney, 

263 

18 

" 

460 
460 

3  "F.  C.  Sherman, 

4  " 

163 

16^ 

19 

-  " 

20 

A.  C.  Flobbie, 

l^^l 

^   John  C.  Gibson, 
o  'Forfeited. 

165 

21 

22 
23 

J.  Wads  worth, 
P.  F.  W.  Peck, 
E.  W.  Taylor, 

4i-6 
511 

506 

7  I   Vv'aUer  Kimball, 

600 

24 

X".  King, 

400 

2                      11 

450 

25 

S.  B.  Collins, 

527 

3  >.  Willaid, 

290 

26 

Moseiv  &  McCord. 

567 

4  'ihos.  Dver, 

225 

27 

J.  J.  Phelps, 

510 

5   ,      ,  "     ' 

225 

28 

Francis   Walker, 

iV' 

6  I.  X.  ArnoUl, 

23$ 

29 

John  Fennertv, 

4~5 

7  Thos.  Dver, 

231 

30 

S.  X.  Beers,  ' 

Sf2 

8 

235 

9  John  Ordes, 

303 

9  I 

Stiles   l^urton, 

712 

lo  J.  H.  Kinzie, 

273 

2 

>' 

(:)12 

II 

207 

3 

n 

55  5 

12  (Jeo.  F.  Campbell, 

215 

4 

T.  Churcli,  jr., 

570 

^3 

215 

5 

Stiles  Burton, 

480 

14   f.   Ku-.^el!, 

2^5 

6 

S.  X.  Dexter, 

429 

15      •• 

220 

7 

R.  'F  Haines, 

455 

16              M 

221 

S 

John  Davlin, 

400 

17  Ceo.  F.  Campbell, 

212 

9 

J.  Wad.^v.-orrh, 

503 

18  E.  S.  Prescott, 

^37 

10 

.S.  Paine, 

SZ*^ 

19  E.  Davlin, 

167 

II 

S.  F.  Smith, 

465 

20  J.  H.  Kinzie, 

151 

12 

1- 

495 

21   A.  J).  Stewart, 

205 

13 

J.  M.  Smith, 

435 

'22 

265 

H 

[.   Wadsworth, 

481 

2}^  J.   llulterfield, 

zy^ 

15 

S.  F.  Smitii, 

561 

24 

305 

16 

John  King^,  jr., 

257 

^ 

3^2 

17 

M 

234 

2^ 

315 

18 

" 

227 

27  S.  X.  Dexter, 

312 

19 

"             .  '          ■ 

227 

28  K.  T.  Iiaine.s, 

303 

20 

.. 

212 

20  F.  King  ..Sc  Follansb 

:e,  426 

21 

■- 

222 

30  A.  D.  Stewart, 

351 

22 

!■ 

221 

31    M.  Ayers, 

476 

23 

'- 

229 

8   I  John   Bow  en, 

S53 

24 
25 

J.   W.  Hooker, 

237 

276 

2            ,1 

^ni 

26 

T.  Wheeler, 

2F5 

3  l>idce  Coyne, 

55''^ 

27 

Thos.  Dyer, 

21 7 

4  Mo.ely  &  McCord, 

507 

28 

217 

217 
232 

5  Cha'^.  McDonnell, 

506 

29 
30 

6  S.j;.  Colims, 

477 

F.  FF  JFxddock. 

7   Dan  Taylor, 

527 

31 

r.  Wheehjr, 

2'j3 

8 

433 

9  James  Carney, 

4^0  10  I 

R.  T.  riaine>. 

429 

10  Chas.  Walker, 

4SI 

2 

,, 

360 

FORT    DEARBORN    ADDITION. 
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B'k.  Lo 


S 

9 
lo 
II 

12 

^3 

14 
15 
16 

ij 
iS 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 

3C 
31 
32 
33 


Bidders. 
R.  T.  ilalnes, 

>.  X.  Dexter. 
B.  McDonald, 
j.  IL  Collins, 

l>a:tc  F.  Ma>sv. 
S.  B.  Cobb, 

E.  IE  Haddock, 

I'eler  Men-il, 
Stanton  &  Black. 
S.  X.  Beers 
J.  RusselL 

IC.  S.  Prcscott. 
B.  M.  Wilson. 

J.  M.  L'nderwood 
|.  ^'.  .Scanimon, 


34 


II    I 


A.  1).  Stewart, 
J.  K.  Botsford. 
I.  P.  Chapin, 
"S.  X.  r^exter, 

K.  T.  Maine-, 

|.  }'.  Chapin^ 
A.  (,.  Flobbie, 

{.  ( ".  (Gibson, 
A.  D.  Stewart, 


J 

■' 

4 

ir 

5 

T 

Church,  jr. 

' 

6 

,. 

7 

,, 

8 

J'^ 

hn 

Wright, 

12 

I 
2 

^ 

^^' 

lUard, 

3 

R 

c 

Bri>tol, 

4 

,. 

5 

J- 

J- 

Phel|,s, 

6 

K 

c. 

Brisloi, 

Am't.  B'k.  Lot.  Bidders. 

7   S.  Willard, 
8 

[3  I   J.  Wadsworth, 

2  *  •! 

3  J.  K.  Botsford, 
-    4  " 

5  A.  C;.  Ilobbie, 

6  S.  Willard, 

7  y.  Wadsworth, 

8  " 

9  S.  Willard, 

10  I! 

II  n 

12  M 
13 

14  R.  r.  Haines, 

15  A.  Wright,  ■ 
16 

14  I  J.  Wadsworth, 


315 

305- 
33_i  ■ 
353 
353 
300 

2D8^ 

247l; 

151 

151 

150 

21=^ 

225 
231 
231 
127 
201 
193 

1 6 1 

153 
205 
215 
230 
215 
216 
210 
210 
203 
210 
227 
305 


4  F.  A.  Marshall, 

5  John  Calhoun, 

6  [.  Wadsworth, 


51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
65 

501 
401 

4^' 5 

465 

5^u 
4''J5 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 


D.   B.  Foot, 
J.  Wadsworth,  / 
J.  Morrison, 
If.  ().  Stone, 
IE  A.  Blakesly, 
J.  King,  jr., 
f.  M.  Moriison, 
W.  C.   Watv_.n,  jr. 
S.  C:.  C:iarke, 
Thos.  Dver, 


John    Ring,  jr., 


Am't, 
401 

557 

451 
401 
470 
470 
380 
376 
401 

503 
415 
403 

376 
:;62 

3^1 
403 
480 
560 

427 
403 
327 
.305 
3^9 
257 


307 

257 
257 
276 

317 

357 

375 
317 
251 
3CO 
279 


263 
303 

355 
357 
3^ 
307 
360 
412 
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POPULAIIOX    OF   CHICAGO. 


1835 ....  a,  2l).3  i  1 849 ....   23, 047  1      1 803 ....  1  (50. 000 

183()....  3,820  •!  1S50....   2S.2(>(>  i      IStU. . . .  1(>0.353 

1 S37  . . . .  4. 1 79  !  1851....   34. 437  !      1  S(  i5 .  .  . .  ]  78, 000 

1S3S.  .  . .  4.0vK)  I  1S52. . . .   38.73:>  JSOo .  .  .  .200,418 

1839 ....  4,200  i  1853 ....   G0,(;52  18o7 ....  220.  OOO 

1840....  4,470  i  1854....   G5,872  18G8. ..  .252,054 

184]  ... .  5, 752  I  ]  Sor^ 80, 028  1 SOO ....  273. 043 

1842 ....  (•»,  248  i  1  S:M)  ....   84, 1 1 3  1 870 . : . .  2'.)S.  077 

1843 ... .  7.580  !  1857  ...  .   93,000  ,      1871  ... .  334,270 

1844....  .s.OOO  I  1858....   90,000  \      1872.  . .  .3ii4,377 

184o....  12,088  i  1859....   95.000  '<      1873. ..  .405. 050 

1840 14, 1 69  j  1 SGO  .^.^  .  11 2. 1 72  1 874 ...  .  475.  OOO 

1847....  10.859  I  1801....  120. 000  ;      1875. ...  .VH),  000 

1848....  20.023  i  1802 138,835  187(5.  ..  .525,000 

1885,  (estimalea  by  Jno.  S.  Wrighc,)   1,000,000, 

1911,  (estimated  by   J.  X.  l5ale>Liei-,)  2,000,000. 


''Chicago  people  may  be  e.xcused  for  referring-,  on  abnost 
every  occasion,  to  the  greatnes.-;  of  our  city,  for  its  gro^v^h  has 
become  a  marN-el  to  all  creation.  Nothing  prove.s  the  iniiiriri- 
ance,  ab.~.oliUe  and  relative,  of  the  citv  v-f  Chicago  mr.yc  liian 
docs  the  con>tant  reference  made  to  it  b)  the  rest  of  the  ■.'orUl. 
Not  a  magazine  paper,  which  has  fur  its  object  the  deirior.stra- 
tion  of  enterpri.se,  that  doc>  not  point  to  C'lncago ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  modern  book,  be  it  descriptive,  historical,,  or  roman- 
tic, that  docs  not  find  one  or  more  comparisons  for  Chicago : 
the  newspaper?  on  both  .sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  .something  to 
>ay  in  every  i5;sue  about  Chicago;  people  in  the  Ea.st,  who  leign 
i^orance  of  CAfM-ythiiig  "^V;_'.-iern,  always  admit  that  they  ■la-.j 
heard  remarkal;!e  things  aljout  Chicago;  fcreigner?,  wlic  are  in 
fact  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  countiy  and  t!ie  customs 
of  our  people,  know  something  about  Chicago.  "  '•  ■  ■■'■ 
Our  pecviliar  institutions,  our  unparalleled  growth,  our  v>ell- 
rewanled  energy  —  all  command  respect  \-iicrc  Lhcy  d  )  not 
challenge  rivalry  and  c.Kcite  envv. ' 


PREFACE, 

AND 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

COMIMLEI)    !  OU     I  UK 

Chicago  Directory  in   1843. 


EIJ.IS  vS-  FERGUS.  FA'IXTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


'I'liK  DiRi:cTo:x\  <>f  CmcAti*,),  inn\-  presented  to  the  public,  may  l^e 
retjarded  a>  an  experiment.  It  nui>t  l;c  decided  ])y  thi;i>e  for  who^e  use 
and  benefit  it  ha.-,  been  prepared,  ^^•llether  it  is  ve(|uired,  and  can  i)e  sus- 
tained. The  .sudden  rise,  and  vmexampled  prosperity  of  Chicago,  iiave 
created  a  curiosity  in  regard  to  its  early  history,  and  the  incident.>  con- 
nected with  its  ri^e  :>\\(\  progress,  which  considerations  of  interest,  if  nothing 
else,  impel  us  to  emlirace  every  suitable  op]>orlunity  to  gratii"y.  It  is- 
believed,  that  heretofure  tlie  source-,  of  inforniation  have  been  altogether 
inadequate  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  While  the  nn)>t  strenuous  exer- 
tions have  been  made,  in  oth.er  })lace-,  by  misrepresentation  and  down- 
right falsehood,  in  regard  to  our  circuiu.-tances  and  condition,  to  induce 
emigratioia  to  st(ip  short  or  to  pa.^s  i)y  us,  and  to  divert  capital  and  enter- 
prise into  other  and  foreign  channel.-;  \ery  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
on  (Hir  part,  to  remed\-  the  esil,  and  disabuse  the  pul)lic  mind  a1)roa<l. 
of  the  fa!.sc  inipres.-.ions  thus  engendered.  Relying  upon  tlie  reality  which 
the  experience  of  e\ery  day  prc-ents  to  us,  of  our  condition  -upon  vhac 
we  know  our.selve>,  of  the  ne\  jr  failing  >(airces  of  our  pi-o>j)oril)-,  we  ha\e 
been  coinparatively  inciiflVrent  in  regard  to  the  opinion  of  other-;,  and 
blind  'to  the  effect  of  tliai.  opinion  uj>ou  our  own  interest.  The  ignorance- 
prevailnig  at  the  La->t,  even  in  tho-e  cities  uith  which  we  have  the  mo>l 
intimate  commercial  relations,  in  regard  to  the  si/e,  busin.c^s,  and  resources 
of  Chicago,  has  been  a  matter  of  surpri-c  to  all  ^\  hoM;  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact.  'I  he  present  is  a  most  important  conjuncture  in  our 
affairs.  Our  prospects  are  brightcnip;;  -  our  harbor  is  nearly  completed  - 
tlie  work  on  our  ca.ial  shortly  tf)  l)c  rcsumed-the  credit  of  ijur  State  daily 
iiMpr(j\ing  -ai¥l  the  finance^  of  our  City  in  a  most  t1ouris!iing  condition. 
fUn-  citizens  will,  we  hoi)e,  forever  b^e  <.-\enV|*t  from  the  Inudens  of  hea\y 
taxaticjp..  Never  were  tiie  inducements  to  enugrate  ami  .settle  here,  greater 
than  at  the  |>rc.senl  time.  It  has  been  thought,  that  a  Directory,  contain- 
ing, ii)  addition  to  the  matter  usually  introduced  into  siich  works,  a  brief 
hi-vtorical   and   .-tatistical    account   k*{  the   City,    may,  independent   of  the 
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benelil  \\hich  our  citizens  will  derive  from  it,  in  the  transaction  of  busine^.-, 
be  made  to  subserve  the  additional  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  public 
abroad  a  correct  impression  of  the  City,  in  ahnost  every  particular. 

The  utmost  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  while  preparing  the  histo- 
rical and  statistical  parts  of  the  work,  in  procuring  facts  and  statement-- 
from  authentic  sources.  Con^equently,  tho^e  parts  are  less  full  and  per- 
fect than  they  were  originally  intended  to  be — much  less  so  than  the  author 
.  would  have  made  them.  Errors  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  disco\- 
ered  throughout  the  work — no  apologies,  however,  will  be  necessary  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  preparing  the 
first  Directory  for  a  new  city.  Such  persons  would  probal;ly  be  more 
surprised  to  find  it  in  every  respect  perfect.  Nothing  has  intentionally 
been  left  out  that  could  add  either  to  the  interest  or  value  of  the  work. 

The  greatest  exertion  has  been  made,  to  give  the  names  o/  Germans  and 

other  Old  Country  people,  correctly.      Notwithstanding  this,  mistakes  will 

doubtless  be  discovered  in  the  orthography  of  these  names,  owing  to  the 

^fact,  that  many  are  unable  to  spell   their  own  names,  in  English.      It  i-- 

^.^   hoped,  however,  that  instances  of  this  kind  Avill  not  be  found  to  be  nuracr- 

^y^  ou.s.     In  subsequent  editions  of  the  work  the  author  liopes  to  be  able  lo 

avoid  them  altogether,  and  also  to  give  the  names  of  such  persons  as  are 

not  included  in  this  volume.  / 

Chicago,  it  is  to  be  rememljered,  is  yet  in  its  infoncy,  and  subject  to  fluc- 
tuation in  its  population  and  business,  mure  so  than  larger  and  older  cities. 
So  far  as  this  is  true,  a  Directory  will  be  of  less  utility.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  this  inconvenience  is  dimini.-.hing,  and  will  be  less  felt  here- 
after. Our  citizens  are  becoming  sensible  of  the  importance  of  fixed  habi- 
tations and  places  of  busijiess,— and  Vv^ill  speedily  take  measures  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived  theretrom.  Thi_^. 
to  a  considerable  extent,  has  been  effected  the  present  season.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  our  population  will  hereafter,  at  least  for  many  years,  be 
permanently  located.  Hoping  that  the  book  may  be  made  in  many  v,  ays 
to  subserve  a  useful  purpose,  and  prove  the  means  of  advancing,  to  some 
extent,  the  interest  of  our  young  but  flourishing  City,  it  is  mo.-,t  re->{)ectfull\- 
submitted  to  the  public.  Our  citizens  have  always  been  characterized  for 
their  liberality  and  public  .-^pirit.  They  will  not,  in  this  instance,  forfeit 
their  claims  to  this  distinction,  but  will,  generously  and  cheerfully,  lend 
their  aid  and  co-operation,  to  sustain  an  undertaking,  designed  to  promote 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

To  those  gentlemen  who  have  encouraged  the  work,  both  as  subscriber.. 
and  advertisers,  and  those  who  have  aiforded  information,  and  c<:.ntributed 
their  advice  in  furtherance  of  the  design  of  the  publication,  tlic  author 
::vould,  in  conclusion,  tender  his  most  sincere  tlianks. 

CuiCA(JO,  December  /,  1S4J. 
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Chicago,  Cool:  County,  Illinois,  is  situated  on  the  south-westeni  shore 
-of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  head  of  Lake  navigation,  in  lat.  41  deg.,  45 
sec,  north,  and  long.  10  deg.,  45  sec,  west.  The  site  of  the  city  occupie> 
a  level  prairie,  on  both  side>  of  the  main  stream  and  the  north  and  soulh. 
branches  of  Chicago  River,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  length, north  and  south,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  east  and 
west,*  about  a  mile  and  a  half  square  of  which  is  already  regularly  built 
upon,  and  the  streets  opened  and  graded.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out,  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the  Lake,  and  are  wide  and  spacious. 
There  are  several  extensive  blocks  of  brick  buildings,  principally  occupied 
as  bu-iness  houses  and  public  offices,  three  and  a  half  and  four  stories  in 
height.  The  dwellings  are  principally  of  wood,  many  of  them,  however, 
very-  fine  specimens  of  correct  architecture.  The  portion  of  the  city  extend- 
ing several  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Lake  is  sandy,  and,  conseq-uently, - 
at  all  seasons,  dry.  The  portion  removed  from  the  Lake  partakes  of  the 
character  of  all  level  prairie,  being,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  wet  and  muddy. 
The  site  of  the  city,  being  a  plain,  does  not  afford,  either  from  the  I^ake 
or  the  suiTounding  country,  a  very  i)-iteresting  field  of  virion.  Chicag.* 
River  and  its  branches,  which  run  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  anci 
admit,  at  all  seasons,  vessels  of  every  class  navigating  the  Lake,  some 
distance  into  the  interior,  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  a  harbor,  and  give 
to  Chicago  advantages,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  unsurpassed  by 
any  city  in  the  ^^■est.  'i'he  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  is  shortly 
to  be  completed,  -will  add  greatly  to  the  natural  advantages  of  Chicago, 
making  it  a  principal  point,  and  necessarily  a  ijlace  of  transshipment  on 
the  great  northern  route,  connecting  the  Atlantic  States  with  the  vailey 
of  the  ^L^ssissip[»^.  The  city  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  bv  a 
prairie,  varying  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in  wiflth,  some  portion  of  which, 
is  high,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality.  It  is  surrounded  in  every  direction 
by  a  country  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  already  brought  into  a 
state  of  successful  cultivation,  and  semling  to  its  market,  annually,  a  \asi 
amount  of  produce  of  every  description  for  sale,  exchange  for  goods,  or 
shipment,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  clinjate  is  healthy  and  salubrious — 
as  much  so  as  any  in  the  west.  In  1837,  Chicago  became  an  incorporatevi 
city,  the  Act  of  the  Legi.-.laturc  conferring  its  charter  being  granted  and 
approved  March  4th,  of  that  year.  The  ci'y  is  divided  into  six  wards. 
The  .first  aiid  second  ward>,  divide')  iiy  <.'!ark  Street,  arc  Lounded  bv 
the  south  brancli,  Chicago  Kiver,  and  the  Lake--tlie  f.r.^t  ward  lyin;,"- 
ea-.t,  and  the  second  west  of  Clark  Street.  T))e  third  a)id  fourth  wards, 
divided  by  W.  Randol[)b  Street,  are  siiuati'l  ou  ihe  we>t  side  of  the  north, 
and  south  branches — the  third  .south  an<l  the  fovirth  norili  of  \V.  Randolph 
Street.  'Jhc  fifth  and  .^ixtii  warris,  divided  })y  N.  C^Iark  St.,  are  bounded 
by  the  north  branch,  Chicago  Ri\er,  and  the  Lake — the  fifth  being  west 
and  the  sixth  east  of  X.  Clark  St.  The  government  of  the  city  is  ve^ted 
in  a  Common  Council,  composed  of  the  Mavor  and   twelve  AMermen, 

In   1276,  it  is  six  mile^  east  and  west,  nn<.l  seven  miic^.  nt  rth  and  .soiuli. 
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two  for  each  %\iird,  all  chosen  annually.  The  Comnioti  Council,  in  actdi- 
tion  to  their  other  powers  and  duties,  are  constituted,  hy  \irtue  of  their 
office.  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  with  power  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes  for  their  support,  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  mattci^ 
pertaining  to  them.  In  1S32  and  the  beginning  of  1833,  Chicago  had 
about  100  inhabitant;^  and  the  or  six  log  houses— exclusive  of  the  Fort 
and  it.^  appurtenances.  In  1840,  the  population  had  iiicre.ised  to  4S53 
The  present  population  exceeds  7580,  and  may  be  >aid,  at  tliis  time,  '.o 
amount  to  8000.  The  period  of  the  greatest  prosperit\-  of  Cliicugo  wo. 
from  1S33  to  1S37.  The  revulsions  and  re\erses  of  '36-7  greatly  retardeci 
its  growth.  It  continued,  however,  though  more  gradually,  to  increase 
in  business  and  resources  until  "40-1,  from  M'hich  time  business  received 
a  new  impulse,  and  ii  i>  now  enio\-ing  a  degree  of  prosperity  erjual  to 
any  former  period  (jf  it-,  history. 

What  the  destiny  of  Chicago  is  to  be  the  future  alone  can  determine. 
jutlging  by  the  past,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  it->  ad\ancement. 
It  ])re.-5euts,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  ren\arkal>le  insiances  of  sudden 
rise  to  commercial  importance  to  be  found  in  our  age.  .So  rapid,  inclced, 
has  been  it>  growth — \\  ith  such  gigantic  stride^  has  it  moved  onward  in 
its  career,  that  little  >pace  is  left  to  mar!c  and  calculate  the  succe^si',c 
stages  of  it.-,  progress.  We  behold  it,  from  a  distant  and  isolated  colon}-. 
ihhaliited  only  |jy  >ome  five  or  six  families  clinging  to  a  lone  and  solitary 
military  post  for  protection,  and  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  tlie  un- 
certain arrival  of  >ome  chance  vessel  from  Mackinaw,  in  the  short  space 
of  eight  or  ten  year>,  become  a  mighty  city,  teeming  with  a  busy  and 
enlerpri.sing  i)opulation.  the  centre  of  a  widely-extending  and  flourishing- 
commerce.  To  those  who  ha\e  been  here  from  the  begimiing— -and 
there  are  many  aniorig  u>  —the  change  must  be  striking  -tiie  coiUra^t 
between  what  i.s  ;ind  what  was  great  indeed.  History,  in  this  instance. 
has  a.ssumed  the  air  o{  romance.  Truly  has  a  change  come  cncr  rh.c 
.spirit  of  our  dream.  It  >eems  difficult  to  reconcile  to  tlie  )n\nd  that  the 
Npot,  now  covere<l  with  stately  blocks  of  l:)uildings,  and  n!i\e  in  .•;\ory 
direction  with  a  bu.^y  and  eager  multitude,  actively  and  profitably  employed 
in  the  numerous  dejiartmcnts  of  oiu-  gro-aing  commerce,  was,  .so  recent  I}-. 
a  low  and  marshy  plain,  of  which  the  wild  beasts  of  the  prairies  were 
almost  the  solitary  tenants;  that  but  yesterday,  comparatively,  the  wild 
Indian  held  here  his  eouncil-Hre,  and  renamed  abroad  unmolested  in  tlic 
enjoymeni    of  his   nati\e   freefhnn. 

A  coumry  .so  rt-cent  as  this  cannot  be  prcsip-iied  to  afford  \  cr)-  abundant 
materials  for  historv-.  Fhe  incidents,  however,  connected  with  the  risc 
and  progress  of  the  city,  the  causes  which  first  gave  it  aii  inii^ulsc,  and 
the  works- of  public' and  domestic  im]:)ro\-ement  - -upon  wliich  its  future 
pro.sj)erity  depend — together  with  such  events  as  transpired  uj)on  the  sjxjr 
at  an  early  dny,  ma)',  perhajis,  furnish  a  narrative  not  altogether  unin- 
teresting,, and  not  inconsistent  with  om*  present  inn-pose.  lor  a  western 
settlement,  Chicago  ean  claim  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  anti']uit\.  In 
regard  to  its  earlier  histor)-,  however,  \cr\'  little  can  be  affirmud  with  an;.- 
degree  of  certaint}-.  Tin-  original  propiietor-.  and  fir-,t  inhabitants  of 
the  regiim  were,  of  course,  the  aborigines.  The  desti-i])tion  of  tlic  hist 
api>earance  of  the  vicinity,  by  >ome  of  its  earliest  explorers,  leads  lo  liit- 
belief  that  ?hey  were  here  from  a  \ery  earl)  period;  that  liiis  was  then., 
and  from  time  irameinorial  liad  been,  the  site  of  an  Indian  \'illage.  .Mai. 
Lijng,  among  others,  mentifins  the  nunaber  and  apjiarent  anti'|uity  of  thc 
trails  centreing  here  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  posiiion.  It  is  u> 
be  resetted   that  so  little  can   be   ascertained    with   cerluinls'  of  the   li\e- 
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and  fo^tune-^  of  die  various  tribcN  which,  at  different  times,  tlourished  on 
the  spot.  The  melancholy  truth  that  they  have  pa.-sed  away  from  their 
jincient  dwelling-places  constitutes  about  all  we  know  of  them.  Tl)Ose 
wild  races  of  primitive  men  have  been  swept  away  by  the  onward  march 
of  civilization.  Their  rude  wigM-ams  and  bark  canoes  have  given  place 
to  the  princely  dwellings  and  the  stately  ships  of  another  and  a  different 
class  of  being->.  Chieftain  an.d  warrior  are  gone.  It  is  oidy  occasionally 
that  a  miserable  remnant  find  their  way  back  from  theu"  new  home>  in 
the  m.ore  di.-innt  west  to  witness  the  transformation  which  is  going  on 
in  this  land  of  their  forefathers.  Their  visits  are  becoming  less  and  less 
frequent.  PZach  year  witnesses  so  many  changes  that  soon  they  will  cease 
to  recognize  in  the  scene  any  semblance  of  its  former  self  All  will  soon 
be  changed — save  only  the  beating  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
over  which  n.an  can  exercise  no  control.  The  lUiriois.  the  Shawnees,  ' 
and  the  rottawntomies  will  be  no  more.  They  may  survive  for  a  time 
beyond  the  father  of  waters,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Tacific,  but  fate  seems 
to  have  decreed  that,  ultimately,  the  whole  race  are  to  become  extinct. 

The  French  v.cre  the  original  discoverers  and  settlers  of  the  west.  As 
'■early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mhile  the  English  Colonies 
were  yet  clinging  lo  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  almost  two  hundred  years 
ago,  their  voyages  and  expeditions  lo  this  region  commenced.  \u  a  few 
years  they  discovered,  and,  to  .some  extent,  settled,  the  Avhole  vast  region 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  distance  of  more  than  3000  miles. 
Their  undertaking,  at  that  early  day,  was  one  of  no  little  difficulty  and 
danger.  It  was,  nevertheless,  commenced  with  a  spirit,  and  carried  on 
with  a  degree  of  perseverance  and  sagacity,  unexampled  in  the  history 
■•)(  adventure.  The  limits  of  the  present  sketch  will  not  j^ermit  us  ii.  gi\e 
the  details  of  these  expeditions.  It  would  be  unpardonable,- how  e\cr, 
to  pass  over  in  silence  the  exploits  of  those  brave  and  self-devoted  men, 
through  whose  exertions  the  resources  and  capa])ilities  of  the  west  were 
first  made  known.  It  i>  to  be  feared  that  they  ha\e  failed  to  recei\e, 
4it  the  hands  of  posterity,  the  reward  to  which  their  achievements  entitle 
them ;  that,  ^^■hile  we  have  been  lavish  of  prai>e  upon  the  discoverers  of 
other  jjortiou-  of  our  country,  we  have  failed  fo  pay  .suitable  trilnite  to 
the  memory  of  these  first  pioneers  in  the  region  we  inhabit — these  pilgrim 
fathers  of  ibx-  ■^^•est.  If  to  penetrate  thousand.->  of  miles  into  the  heart 
of  a  continent,  bidding  adieu  for  months  to  the  comforts  of  home,  braving 
Imnger  and  thirst  and  the  savage,  can  be  said  to  command  our  admiration 
and  gratitude,  therv  these  men  have  distinguished  claims  upon  us  who  are 
now  reaping  the  fruit.>  of  aU  their  toils  ami  sufferings.  The  earliest  of 
these  expeditions,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished,  were  tho.se  of  Marrjuette 
and  LaSalle.  'Ihe  former  (jccurred  in  the  year  1673,  and  resulted  in 
the  di.-«covery  of  the  Missis>ippi  the  original  object  and  design  of  the 
expedition.  'lo  thi-  expedititjn  is  pr«,»bably  to  l)e  ascribed  the  honor  of 
paying  the  fr.-t  visit  to  Chicago,  it  being  the  prevailing  opinion  that  it 
passed  through  here  on  its  return  to  Canada,  ascending  the  Illinois  River 
-and  crossing  to  Miclngan.  Perrot,  by  some  writers,  is  believed  to  have 
been  here  a  few  years  earlier.  The  story  of  Marquette,  who  voluntarily 
remained  among  the  Illinois  Indians,  and  found  at  last  a  solitary  grave 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  .Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  bearing  his 
name,  is  familiar  to  all. 

With  the  expedition  of  La.'salle,  in  1680,  (diicago  caimot  be  so  clearly 

identified.      'Ihis  expedition,  however,  was  productive  of  more  imj^ortanl 

consequences  to  the  west,  generally,  than  the  preceding  one.     The  Mis- 

.  sissippi   v/as  navigated  lo  its  mouth  ;    forts,   at    favorable  j)oints,  erected  ; 
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the  shores  of  the  great  Lakes  thoroughiy  explored,  and  permitnent  set- 
tlements, at  several  points,  commenced.  The  expeditions  which  succeeded 
those  of  Marquette  and  LaSalle  were  of  minor  importance,  l^eing  princi- 
pally designed  to  sustain  the  colonies  already  planted,  and  to  prosecute 
the  traffic  which  had  previously  been  entered  into  with  the  natives. 
Although  no  positive  testimony  exists  on  the  subject,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Chicago  was  frequently  visited  by  the  French  during  their  passages  . 
to  and  from  the  west.  Having  once  been  here,  they  must  ever  after 
have  appreciated  the  advantages  of  the  situation,  both  in  a  commercial 
and  military  point  of  -view, — their  sagacity  in  these  matters  seldom  (culed 
them.  In  their  magnificent  scheme  of  a  chain  of  military  posts,  connecting 
Canada  and  the  Crulf  ot  Mexico,  Chicago,  doubtless,  formed  an  irnportanl 
link,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  and  affording  so  m.any  facilities  to 
attain  the  interior. 

The  French  Colonies  in  the  west,  sustained  by  emigration,  continued 
from  the  first  to  prosper  and  flourish.  Under  the  general  name  of  Lou- 
isiana, which  they  assumed  at  a  later  period,  they  v.ere  made  the  frequent 
subject  of  grants  from  the  crown  to  individuals  and  companies.  .Vljout 
1 71 7,  they  are  found  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Mississippi  Company, 
which,  at  the  time,  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  throughout  luirope. 
At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Louisiana  ^v■as  transferred, 
by  treaty,  to  the  British.  During  the  Kevolution,  the  territory  com[nising 
the  present  State  of  Illinois  l:»ecame,  by  conquest,  the  property  of  Mrginia.  ' 
by  v>-hich  State  it  was  erected  into  a  county,  under  the  name  of  the  County 
of  Illinois. 

Virginia  ceded  it  to  the  General  (Government  at  the  time  of  the  cession 
of  western  lands  by  the  eastern  state>.  In  1800,  the  present  State  of 
Illinois  became  a  part  of  Indiana  Territory,  having  a  population  of  al)Out 
3000.  In  1809,  it  became  a  Territory  by  itself,  with  a  population  of 
12,282,  and,  in   1818,  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  at  the  treaty  held  by  General  AVayne,  uith 
the  i'ottawatomies  and  other  tribes  at  Greenville,  the  title  to  six  mile^ 
square  of  territory,  at  the  mouth  of  Chikajo  River,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
treaty,  was  obtained  by  the  United'^KTales.  From  the  lang^iage  of  tliis 
treaty,  it  a]-)pear>  that  a  fort  had  formerly  stood  on  the  land  thus  ceded. 
which  renders  it  pretty  certain,  that  the  French,  wdio  alone  coultl  have 
required  anything  of  the  sort,  had  made  a  settlement  here,  many  year- 
before.  In  1804,  P'ort  Chicago  \A-as  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  h'ort. 
About  the  same  tnne.  the  American  Fur  Company,  having  been  org.anized 
shortly  before,  established  a  trading  station,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Garrison.  The  little  colony  thus  planted  here,  some  forty  years  ago,  for 
military  and  trading  ]:>urpo.-><;s,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  attempt  to 
eJ^ect  a  permanent  settlement  of  Chicago.  The  regular  and  monotonous 
life  led  by  this  little  community,  for  the  first  eight  years,  afforded  few 
incidents  worthy  of  particular  notice.  In  1812,  however,  the  war  broke 
out  vitli  Kngland,  tiic  crinsec[uences  of  which  were  peculiarly  disastrous  to 
all  the  Western  settlf-'nents,  exposed  as  they  were,  especially  tho-e  in 
Illinois,  to  the  hostility  of  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians.  The  cause-. 
which  conspired  to  renrler  tlio  Indians  hostile  at  this  time,  are  generally 
well  understood,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  machinations  of  Tecumseli,  — — 
and  other  Fnglish  emissaries,  whose  inlluence  extended  through  all  tlie 
trit.»c-,,  being  felt  as  far  as  the  remote  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  < 'hicagt) 
being  then  an  extreme  frontier  post  in  this  direction,  and  the  country  in 
every  direction  arounrl  it,  fi.d!  of  Indians,  with  a  force  inariecjuale  to  it- 
ilcfcnce,  was  considered  so  much  endangererl  as  to  ref[uire  its  evacuation. 
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This  being  resolved  upon  at  Detroit,  Capt.  J.  Heald,  the  ofncer  in  com- 
mand here  at  the  lime,  received  an  order  to  abandon  the  Fort,  and  pro- 
ceed v^-fth  the  troops  to  Fort  Wayne.  This  evacuation,  on  account  of  the 
fatal  consequences  v.hich  followed  it,  and  the  fact,  that  some  of  our 
present  citizens  were  themselves  here,  and  had  friends  here  at  the  time. 
has  always  been  ]-egarded  with  intej-est,  and  may  be  considered  a  memora- 
ble event  in  the  annals  of  Chicago.  The  transaction  may,  therefore,  not 
inapprop>riateIy  be  given  somevvhat  in  detail,  in  this  connection.  Beside 
the  Garrison,  there  were  >everal  families  residing  here  at  the  time.  _  IMr. 
Tobn  Kinzie,  father  of  John  II.  Kinzie,  E-q.,  present  Register  of  che 
Land  Office  in  this  City,  occupied  a  house  on  the  North  side  of  the  River, 
a  little  East  of  the  present  site  of  the  Lake  House.*  The  exacuation 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  six  days  after  the  reception  of  the  order 
from  (ien.  Hull,. and  the  day  before  ihe  di>graceful  ^uiTender  of  Detroit. 
by  that  officer,  and  not  after,  as  some  writers  have  erroneously  represented 
it.  In  the  meantime,  a  larger  body  of  Indians,  mostly  of  the  Pottawato- 
mie nation,  had  assenibled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort.  This  has  gener- 
ally been  represented  as  a  voluntary  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
— ^but  the  most  correct  opinion  appears  to  be,  that  Capt.  Heald  collected 
them  himself,  requiring  of  ihem  an  escort  for  tlie  troops,  and'  profnisiiig  to 
give  Them  the  factory  ■stores,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which,  were  on 
hand  at  the  time.  Whether  this  be  the  fact,  or  not,  some  understanding 
of  the  kind  undoubtedly  e\:sied  on  the  part  of  tlie  Indians,  and  the  non- 
fulfdlment  of  the  agreement,  by  Capt.  Heald,  according  to  tlieir  expecta- 
tions, may  have  occasioned  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  subsequently 
adopted,  which  pro\ed  fata!  to  the  lives  of  55  of  the  party,  and  had  vrell- 
nigh  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  The  >tores  on  hand 
were  compo>ed  in  part  of  a  fjuantity  of  liquor,  and  some  arms  and  amu- 
nition.  These  it  wa-;  deemed  imprudent  to  give  the  Indians — and  thev 
were  destroyed,  a  part  being  thrown  into  the  Ri\er,  and  the  re.^idue 
deposited  in  a  well  witliin  the  Fort.  One  of  the  arms  thus  disposed  oL 
a  brass  piece,  was  found  a  feu-  year>  --ince.  by  some  people  em])loyed  in 
dredging  the  River— another,  it  i>  said,  remains  there  to  this  day.  The 
stores  not  de^royed  were  distributed  to  the  Inlians.  I'nder  these  circum- 
st.mces,  about  nine  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  the. 
party,  composed  of  54  regular>,  12  militia,  arid  several  families,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  70  p.-jrsons,  left  the  i"-.rt,  under  the  escort  of  Capt. 
Wells,  and  about  30  .Miami  Indians.  Tlieir  route  lay  along  the  beach  of 
the  Lake,  between  the  water  on  the  left,  and  a  succe.ssion  of  sand-hills  on 
the  right.  They  had  proceeded,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  F'ort, 
and  had  attained  a  point  a  short  distance  Ijeyond  the  i)resent  lesidence  of 
Mr.  IL  13,  Clarke, -i  and  were  advancing,  unconscioiis  of  danger,  Mhen  Capt. 
Wells,  who  it  appears,  had  strayed  for  some  purpose,  some  distance  from 
the  main  body,  (li.^covered  the  Indians  in  ambusji  jjehind  tlie  --aivl-hill-.. 
At  the  .same  time,  another  parts'  was  seen  interposing  in  the  rear,  l)elv\-eeti 
them  and  the  Fori,  which  they  had  just  left.  The  alarni  w.i.-,  immedi- 
aleiy  given -the  dead  march  struck  up,  and  the  troops  marchedi  directly 
"p  the  bank,  upon  the  Indian.-.,  'fhe  action  did  not  comnience.  as  has 
.generally  been  represented,  ])•/  firing,  on  tlie  j-art  of  the  Indians.  After 
tiring  one  rounri,  the  troop.-,  charged,  and  succeeded  in  dispersing  tlie 
Indians  in  front.  lint  the  disj^arity  of  numbers  was  too  great.  'i"he  nio-t 
determined  bravery  was  displayed  i;y  the  troojis,  1>ut  it  could  avail  little 
against  the  superior  force  oj^posed    to  them,   i)rotected    by  tlie  sand-hill-s 

•  East  side  of  kii.sh  .Street,  fioni  Sorth  Water  to  .Nficlug.-m  .Street.N 
t  South  of  Si.vtcenth  Street. 
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behind  which  it  had  erilrenclied  itself.  In  15  minutes,  nearly  the  whole 
party  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  all  ihe  baggage  in  the  posse^lsion  of 
the  enemy.  Capt.  Heald  drew  ofif  his  men,  into  the  open  prairie,  and 
took  possession  of  a  slight  elevation,  out  of  reach  of  the  bank,  and  evei'y 
other  cover.  The  l^dian-^,  after  some  consultation,  made  signs  for  Capt. 
Heald  to  approach  them.  He  was  met  by  a  I'ottawatomie  Chief,  called 
IJlackbird,  who  requested  hini  to  .surrender,  promising  to  spare  tiie  lives 
of  the  whole  pany,  in  ca>e  of  compliance.  After  soine  parley,  the  terms 
were  agreed  to,  and  the  arms  delivered  up.  The  survivors  were  marched 
back  to  the  Indian  encampment,  near  the  Fort,  about  the  spot  w^here 
State  Street  now  opens  to  the  Iviver.  and  wlicre  the  present  Market  is 
located.  Here,  .>ome  of  the  prisoners,  those  who  had  been  wounded, 
were  murdered  in  tlie  mo-t  ^hocking  manner,  by  the  squaws,  who  ap- 
peared to  take  great  delight  in  exercising  their  knives  and  besmearing 
them  in  the  blood  of  their  unfortunate  victims.  Tlie  small  number  sur- 
viving, A\ere  disiribute<l,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  savages,  among 
the  difte rent  members  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  ].  Kinzie,  Sen.,  however,  whose 
famil}-,  from  the  first,  had  been  protected  by  some  friendly  chiefs, 
although  he  was  himself  engaged  'v.\  the  action,  with  the  troops — succeeded 
in  procuring  the  release  of  Capt.  Heald  and  lady,  ^'.  ho  wore  sent  by  him 
to  St.  Joseph,  anfl  thence  to  Niackinaw,  v.heiice  ihey  niade  their  escape. 
'I'he  remainder  of  the  jn'isoners  were  retained,  but,  it  is  said,  were  t)"eated 
-with  great  kindness,  and  mo>t  of  them  surrendered  to  the  British,  at 
-Detroit,  in  the  following  .spring.  l"he  day  following  the  action,  the 
Indians  burnt  down  tlje  Fort,  and  dispersed.  Such  are  the  leading  par- 
ticular«.  of  this  unfortunate  action,  collectcil,  principally,  from  an  eye-wit- 
ness  of  the  whole.  Capt.  Heald  has  been  -subjected  to  much  blame,  a 
portion  of  which  was  undoubtedh'  merited.  His  management  of  the 
Indians  wa.s  injudicious  throughout,  and  the  destruction  of  the  stores,  to 
say  the  least,  imprudent.  The  evacuation,  under  e.visting  circumstances, 
was  remonstrated  against,  by  Mr.  Kinzie  and  (apt.  Wells,  both  of  whom,. 
from  long  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  liai  bec(;me  familiar  with  their 
character,  and  were  enabled  to  anticipate  and  foretell  the  result  which 
ensued.  Cai'>t.  Wells  ha  1  been  bred  an  Indian  warrior,  and  was  a  l^rave 
and  .skilful  soldier.  He  unfortunately  fell  cudy  in  the  acti(jn,  and  was 
found  with  his  face  blackened,  after  the  >aine  manner  of  the  Sa\ages, 
when  they  meet  with  disappointment. 

'Ihe  FVjrt  was  rebuilt  in  1817,  when  it  took  the  name  of  F(jil  Dearborn. 
It  was  occupied,  except  at  short  inter\als,  by  a  Garri.son,  until  1837,  when, 
the  Indiajis  having  generally  left  the  country,  it  was  fmally  evacuated,  and 
ha.s  never  .since  been  re-occupied  as  a  military  post.  It  reniains  in  much 
the  same  coii'lition  as  in  '37,  e.\ccpi  the  })all!sades,  which  were  removed, 
tlie  past  spring,  and  their  place  supplied  ]>y  a  hand.some  fence.  It  has 
since  been  occupied  l>\-  ofricers  an<i  agents  in  charge  of  the  i>ublic  Avorks, 
and  ihcir  families.  I'ort  Dearborn  being  almost  the  only  memento  of 
the  ]>ast,  in  tlie  midst  of  so  many  creations  of  the  day — the  necessity  of 
any  alteraticm  in  it.s  ai)pea)ance  is  to  be  regretted. 

Until  1S32.  and  even  so  late  as  1833,  little  or  nothing  was  done  towards 
making  a  commenccmejit  of  the  ('ity-  it  prol;ably  not  enterisig  into  the 
imagination  (jf  any  one,  previous  to  that"  time,  that  a  town  of  any  import- 
ance was  to  be  liere  at  all,  at  least,  not  for  many  years.  In  1832,  its 
a]>pearancc  and  condition  was  much  the  same  as  in  1823,  when  Major 
■Dong,  who  visited  the  place  that  year,  describes  it  "as  presenting  no 
cheering  pr(.>spects,  and  containing  but  few  huts,  inhabited  by  a  miserable 
race  of  men,  scarcely  equal  to  the  Indians,  from  whom  they  v\ere  descended 
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— and  their  log  or  bark  houses  r^s  low.  filthy,  and  di?gi.isting,  displaying 
not  the  least  trace  of  comfort,  and  as  a  place  of  business,  affording 
no  inducements  to  the  settler — the  whole  amount  of  trade  on  the  Lake, 
not  exceeding  the  cargoes  of  five  or  six  schooners,  even  at  the  time  m  hen 
the  Garrison  received  its  supplies  from  Mackinaw.''  This  picture, 
though  perhnps  too  highly  colored,  presents,  in  the  main,  a  correct  viev.- 
of  Chicago,  in  1S32.  In  1830,  there  had  been  a  sale  of  Canal  lots,  the 
best  bringing  only  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars,  many  of  which  have  since 
becon'ie  the  most  valuable  in  the  City.  L'p  to  about  that  time,  the  pres'ent 
most  business,  and  densely  populated  part  of  the  City,  was  fenced,  and 
used  by  the  Garrison,  for  some  purpose  of  husbandry,  or  pasturage.  So 
late  as  '35  or  "6,  the  fires  usual  on  the  prairies  in  the  fall,  overran  the 
third  and  fourth  M-ards,  There  were  only  som.e  five  or  six  houses,  built 
mostly  of  logs,  and  a  population  of  less  than  one  hundred. 

One  of  these  houses,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Fur  Company,  Mas, 
until  a  short  time  past,  occupied  by  Col.  Beaubien.  About  So  rods  to 
the  south  of  that,  stood  a  house,  once  occupied  b}'  Colonel  Owens,  but 
since  washed  av/ay  by  the  Lake.  A  house,  known  as  "  Cobweb  Castle,' 
on  block  Xo.  i,  was  formerly  the  abode  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott, 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  John  Kinzic  .-tood  east  of  the  Lake  House,  A  log 
building  at  the  corner  of  I^earborn  and  South  Water  Streets,  and  the 
once  celebrated  tavern  of  Mr.  Mark  Beaubien,  on  the  site"  of  the  Saugan- 
a:>h,  generally  known  r-s  the  eagle,  together  with  a  building  on  block  14. 
and  a  cabin,  occupied  by  Robinson,  the  Indian  Chief  at  Wolf  Point,  con- 
stituted all  the  buildings,  except  the  Fort,  to  be  found  here  in  1S32. 
Sometime  this  year,  however,  Robert  A.  Kinzie  built  a  store  at  Wolf 
Point, -the  first  frame  building  in  Chicago,  In  1834,  several  brick  build- 
ings were  erected. 

The  commerce  of  the  place,  up  to  this  period,  Avas  equally  insignificant. 
In  fact,  there  was  none,  unless  the  traffic  of  the  Fur  Company,  can  be 
dignified  with  that  name.  \  essels  occasionally  ventured  here,  but  so 
seldom,  that  the  airival  of  a  schooner  was  an  e\ent  of  no  little  moment, 
and  created  a  sensation  througliout  the  community.  The  year  1832.  may 
then  be  regarded  as  the  period  from  Avhich  to  date  the  commencement  of 
the  City.  Many  causes,  the  Indian  war  among  them,  conspired,  about 
this  time,  to  bring  Chicago  into  general  notice.  What  was  called  the 
"Western  Fevei,'"  had  begun  to  rage  generally,  throughout  the  country. 
— Thousands  were  flocking  from  the  Last,  to  seek  homes  in  the  \\'est. 
The  first  premotiitions  of  the  speculating  mania,  had  manifested  them- 
--Ive-..  Eligible  sites  for  towns  and  cities,  were  sought  out,  and  eagerly 
ap[;ropriated.  The  superi(>.r  advantages  of  Chicogo,  in  this  period  of  gen- 
eral enquiry,  when  enterprise  was  universally  aroused,  and  incited  by  the 
hope  of  sudden  wealth,  could  not  long  escape  public  attention. 

I  he  attention  of  Congress,  had  been  called  to  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  a  liarbor,  and  an  appropriation  was  confidently  relied  upon  at 
the  next  session.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  who  exi>lored  the  country  during 
the  Indian  war,  t(;ok  a  lively  interest  in  this  work,  and  addressed  a  letter 
in  relation  to  it,  which  was  .subsequently  laid  before  Congress,  The  con- 
struction of  th.c  Iliinois  and  Michigan  Canal  had  nlso  been  finally  reso]ve<l 
upon  by  the  State  legislature.  Active  measures  were  Ijeing  taken  to  sur- 
vey the  different  routes,  anrl  to  estiniate  the  cost  of  the  various  plans  ]ire- 
pared.  Hence  the  commencement,  and  completion  of  this  important 
work  at  no  di.^tant  day,  might  confidently  be  relied  upon,  Th<?  resources 
(>{  the  .State,  too,  were  beginning  to  be  more  generally  known,  and  l>etter 
appreciated.     The  most  alluring  reports  of  the  character  of  the  soil — its 
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productiveness — the  facilities  for  making  farms  on  our  ])raiiies — together 
with  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  were  circulated  far  and  wide.  The  most 
strenuous  exertions  were  made,  and  with  the  most  signal  success,  to  pro- 
mote emigi-ation.  Enterprise,  stimulated  by  interest,  and  the  hope  of 
gain,  was  aroused,  calling  forth  and  concentrating  upon  this  one  object, 
all  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  age.  Capital  was  enlisted,  and 
credit  and  unlimited  confidence  invoked  to  its  aid.  Money,  owing  to 
excessive  bank,  and  even  private  issues,  was  abundant,  and  loans  to  any 
amount  were  effected  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  wesr  suddenly  became 
the  centre  of  men's  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  Chicago,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  the  west,  the  goal  to  which  all  directed  their  aspirations. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  causes  which  may  be  said,  at  the  period 
referred  to,  to  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  city.  Thai  it  grew  and 
prospered  as  it  did,  under  their  operation,  will  excite  no  surprise — the 
result  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  Its  progress,  accordingly,  unril 
about  1S37,  has  no  parallel— it  was  rapid  in  the  extreme,  iiuildiugs  went 
up  as  if  by  magic — stores  were  opened  by  the  hundred,  and  speedily  iilled 
with  merchandise;  people  of  every  calling  and  pursuit  in  life,  laborers, 
mechanics,  and  professional  men,  influenced  by  a  common  purpose — the 
hope  of  success  in  their  several  spheres  of  action —  came  together  here,  and 
entered  at  once  with  a  zeal  and  activity  into  the  schemes  of  improvement 
projected.  The  sale  of  Canal  lots,  in  1S30,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
^In  1S33,  a  great  Indian  payment  A\'as  held  here,  near  the  present  site  of 
the  Lake  House.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  the  work  on  the  harbor 
was  commenced,  and,  during  the  same  year,  the  present  Light-house  was 
erected,  the  old  one  having  fallen  down.  In  1835,  the  population  of  the 
place  was  said  to  amount  to  5500,  a  computation  whicli  probably  included 
transitory  persons,  a  great  many  of  whc  m  were  here  at  the  time.  The 
actual  population,  however,  that  year,  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
3000.  In  1S36,  another  sale  of  Canal  lots  took  place,  which  v/as  attended 
v.-i:h  much  excitement,  and  occasioned  a  large  collection  of  people  from 
distant  quartern.  The  prices  were  extravagantly  high.  In  1S36,  a  l:)ranch 
of  the  State  Bank  was  located  here.  On  the  4rh  of  July,  1S36,  the  cere- 
mony of  breaking  the  first  ground  on  the  Canal  took  place  at  Canal  Port,  " 
in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  spectators.  During  the  winter  of  '36-7 
the  Act  to  incorporate  the  City  passed  the  State  Legi.^lature,  and,  in  May 
succeeding,  the  first  election  under  the  Charter  was  held,  wiiicli  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Wm.  D.  Ogden  to  the  otiice  of  Mayor.  l"he  growth  of 
commerce,  thus  far,  kept  pace  with  everything  else.  The  community 
were  dependent,  during  the  first  few  years,  entirely  upon  .-supplies  from 
abroad;  this,  together  with  the  great  influx  of  eniigration,  and  the  travel 
which  began  to  set  in  in  this  direction,  gave  employment  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  shipping,  and  steamboats  and  schooners  began  to  ply  regularly 
between  this  port  and  Buftalo. 

During  this  brief  but  exciting  period,  the  community  fortunately  found 
time  to  devote  some  attention  to  things  of  greater  importance  than  the 
accumulation  of  this  world's  goods.  Ilefjre  or  during  1S36  as  many  as 
-.ix  churcfie^  had  been  organized,  and  suilal)le  buildings  pro\idt.-d  for  their 
accommodation.  'I'hese  churches,  together  witli  such  as  have  since  been 
established,  have  always  received  a  liberal  support,  and  are  no\r  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Neither  was  the  subject  of  education  wholly  neglected. 
The  >chooI  section,  which,  fortunately,  lay  contiguous  to  the  city,  and  was 
proportionately  valuable,  was  disposed  of  in  1834,  and  the. avails  applie<I 

*  Now  firiiigcport. 
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to  the  support  of  common  schools.       Means  for  the  diffusion  of  general 
intelligence  were  also  provided. 

In  1S34,  John  Calhoun  commenced  the  publication  of  the  C/iiiago  Don- 
ocrat,  and  in  the  follo^ving  year,  Thos.  O.  Davis  established  the  Chicago 
AjJierican,  both  of  which  papers  still  exist — the  latter  under  the  naiiie  of 
the  Chicago  Expi'css,  being  published  daily.  These  papers,  together  v,-ith 
the  Prairie  Farmer  (Agriculcural),  the  Wester )i  Citizen  (Abolition),  the 
Xorth- Western  Baptist  (Baptist),  and  the  Better  Covenant  (Universalist), 
which  have  since  been  started,  are  ably  conducted,  and  have  an  extensive 
circulation. 

The  year  1837  is  especially  memorable  in  the  annals  of  .Chicago  as  the 
period  of  protested  notes.  It  v/as  during  this  year  that  the  consequences 
of  speculation,  (?)  which  had  hitherto  operated  most  favorably  for  the 
west,  were  experienced  to  a  most  ruinous  extent.  Chicago  was  intimately 
connected  with  speculation  through  all  its  progress.  It  was  in  its  incipient 
stages  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  city,  but  a  disposition 
and  tendency  to  it  was  apparent  even  then.  It  raged  v/ith  great  violence 
during  '35-6,  and  a  portion  of  '37,  at  which  time  it  gave  color  and  di- 
rection to  most  business  transactions. 

The  history  of  this  singular  delusion  is  replete  with  instructive  incidents. 
It  seems  unaccountable  to  the  more  sober  judgment  of  these  times  how 
men,  under  any  circumstances,  could  have  been  led  so  far  astray — how 
prudence,  foresight,  and  sagacity  could,  to  such  an  extent,  have  lost  their 
dominion  and  control  over  the  human  mind.  But  so  it  was.  The  rapid 
and  unprecedented  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  the  certainty  fjf 
that  ri>e,  exerted  a  most  seductive  influence;  very  few  were  found  able 
to  resist  the  temptation ;  all  classes  of  people,  ultimately  abandoning  the 
u;ual  avocations  of  society,  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  speculation, 
and  hazarded  their  all  upon  this  sea  of  chance.  This  wild  spirit  found 
its  way  ultimately  into  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  controlled  the  conduct 
and  policy  of  states,  as  it  had  done  that  of  individuals.  It  was  under 
the  influence  of  this  spirit  that  those  stupendous  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement originated  in  many  of  the  new  states,  which  have  entailed  upon- 
subsequent  times  the  evils  of  debt,  taxation,  and,  in  some  cases,"  national 
disgrace  and  dishonor. — Speculation  led,  in  short,  to  the  perpetration,  on 
ail  hands,  of  acts  of  folly  and  absurdity  seldom  before  heard  of.  1  lie 
sources  of  wealth  being  regarded  as  inexhaustible,  naturally  created  ex- 
travagant ideas  of  prosperity,  and  afforded  to  all  the  apparent  means  of 
indulging  in  every  species  of  expenditure.  It  would  be  useless  to  follov.' 
speculation  through  its  stages,  as  one  act  of  absurdity  succeeded  ancjther 
in  rapid  succession. — Arc  not  these  times  and  their  consequences  written 
in  ^ffaceless  characters  upon  the  memory  of  every  reader? 

But  the  day  of  wrath  and  retribution  was  at  hand.  Confidence-  and 
credit,  too  long  abused,  refused  any  longer  to  lend  their  aid.  The  un- 
fortunate victims  of  the  rlelusion  were  suddenly  awakened  from  their 
dream  of  wealth  to  the  certainty  of  almo->t  univer.-^al  bankru])icy  and  rui)i. 
Thousands,  suddenly  called  upon  to  investigate  the  condition  o'i  their 
affairs,  which,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  no  one  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  attend  to,  found  themselve.-  involved  to  the  extent  of  thousan-is 
and  hundred.-j  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  their  real  estate,  from  which 
alone  the  means  of  {-ayment  could  come,  depreciated  in  value  —  in  fact, 
unsaleal)le  at  any  price.  Ihousands,  from  aflluence,  were  reduced,  without 
warning  or  preparation,. to  poverty;  >ome  struggled  for  a  time  with  their 
de-.tiny,  but  the  evil  day  came  at  last ;  and  scarcely  one,  ultimately,  sur- 
vived the  catastrophe.     The  comparatively  small    number  of  those  ^vho 
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did  finally  escape  the  onleal,  it  has  been  observed  were  indei''ted  more  to 
chance  and  good  hick  than  to  any  unusual  endowment  of  ]')rudc!ice  and 
sagacity.  The  a.blest  business  men  of  the  age — those  in  wliosc  judgmera 
and  capacity  in  ordinary  times  we  should  unhesitatingly  repose  the  most 
implicit  confidence,  ventured  as  I'ar  and  hazarded  as  much  as  any  in  this 
dangerous  game. 

To  Chicago,  in  an  especial  degi-ee,  was  the  stroke  which,  uas  thus 
indicted  upon  the  business  interests  of  tlic  country  injurious  and  calam- 
tious.  It  was  to  her  a  season  of  mourning  and  desolation.  •  Many  of  her 
most  business  and  enterprising  citizens  were  insolvent — all,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  embarrassed  in  their  circumstances.  She  had  gone  on  hither- 
to in  a  -State  of  uninterrupted  prosperity — nothing  had  thus  far  occurred  to 
check  the  progress  of  improvement.  Could  that  state  of  prosperity  have 
continued,  Chicago  would,  by  this  time  have  ranked  among  the  proudest 
cities  of  the  land.  But  calamity  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  and, 
for  a  time,  she  quailed  under  its  effects. 

But  .she  was  not.  and  could  not  be,  entirely  prostrated.  Her  position 
Avas  too  favorable,  and  her  redeeming  powers  too  abundant  to  permit  her 
very  long  to  be  seriou-^ly  affected  by  any  calamity,  however  great.  She 
had,  in  conunon  with  the  Mest,  gained  much  by  speculation.  What  had 
been  accomplished  could  not  be  undone.  Her  works  of  improvement 
survived — her  population  was  left  to  her,  and  more  than  all,  her  great  and 
in^-'xhaustible  natural  re.-ources  remained  to  bear  her  on  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  her  high  destiny.  '  Her  citizens  returned  to  their  habits  of  industry 
and  economy,  from  which  the  force  of  evil  example  had  seduced  them. 
Her  business  men,  taught  a  severe  lesson  by  the  past,  bent  all  their  ener- 
gies, and  called  into  requisition  all  their  experience  to  build  up  their 
injured  credit,  and  to  restore  their  busine  s  to  a  safe  and  permanent 
foundation.  The  consequences  began  gradually  to  develop  themselves. 
But  little  was  gained  during  "38-39;  but  in  '40,  things  assumed  a  more 
favorable  aspect,  and  since  that  time  the  increase  of  business  and  popula- 
tion has  been  most  rapid.  This  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  census  of  different  periods,  and  to  the  tabular  statements  of 
the  amount,  value,  and  character  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
place  < luring  each  year,  contained  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  the  friends  of  Chicago 
can  refer  to  the  experience  of  the  past  six  years,  as  furnishing  an  enduring 
motmment  to  the  industry,  enteq:>rise,  and  j^erseverance  of  her  j^eople,  and 
as  estabhshing,  beyond  controversy,  .the  existence  and  permanency  of  her 
source-  of  pros[>erity.  If,  with  an  imi^overished  community,  at  a  period 
of  general  prostration  of  the  busine.-s  interests  of  the  country,  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy-  municipal  and  enormou.s  State  liabilities,  with  resources 
comjiaratively  undeveloi)e<l,  and  the  works  of  public  improvement  unhn- 
i.shed,  Chicago  has  accomplished  so  much,  what  may  not  reasonably  be 
expected  when  these  and  all  obstacles  are  removed  from  her  wa}-? 

A  glance  at  her  geograpiiical  position  will  convince  the  n\ost  skeptical 
that  Chicago  is  but  the  nucleus  about  which  is  destined  to  grow  up,  at  no 
remote  period,  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns  in  the  west. 
Situatt;d  on  the  v/ater-,  of  the  only  great  Lake  exclusively  within  the 
United  States — being  the  termination,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  riavigation 
of  the  Lakes,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal- 
affording  great  natural  facilities  for  a  harbor,  by  means  of  Chicago  River 
and  its  branches — the  excelling  site  for  a  capacious  ship  basin  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  town,  at  the  junction  of  .-aid  branches — having  dependent 
upon  it  a  region  of  country  vast  in  extent,  and  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
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it  must  ahva\s  l)e  the  dividing  point  l)et\veen  two  great  sections  of  the 
L'nion,  where  the  productions  of  eacli  must  meet  and  pay  tribute.  It  is 
susceptible  of  the  easiest  demonstration  that  the  route  by  the  Lakes,  the 
Canal,  and  the  Western  Rivers,  when  once  the  channels  of  conmiunicatiou 
are  completed,  will,  for  cheapness,  safety,  and  expedition,  possess  advaii- 
t.iges  superior  to  every  other.  Among  the  advantages  of  this  route,  tlie 
climate,  so  fa\ovably  adapce-l  to  the  preservation  of  produce,  deserves 
especial  notice. 

The  commercial  interests,  then,  of  the  east,  and  especially  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  west,  will  be  intimately  connected  with  Chicago,  as  a  }>lace 
of  transshipment  and  deposit — and  the  value  and  amount  of  trade  in 
produce,  ui  Imnber,  salt,  and  in  every  description  of  merchandize  which 
will  centre  here,  is  beyond  our  present  powers  of  computation,  and  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  future  Avants  and  capabilities  of  the  country. 

Those  important  work> — the  harlx)r  and  canal — upon  which  so  mnny 
interests  depend,  justly  demand  the  most  serious  consideration;  and  it  i-> 
highly  gratifying  to  allude  to  their  present  most  flattering  prospects.  It  is 
now  reduced  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  Chicago,  after  the  expenditure  of 
>o  much  'solicitude,  and  a  large  amount  of  money,  is  speedily  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  safe,  commodious,  and  permanent  hai-lx)r.  Under  the 
supervision  of  our  present  able  superintendent,  the  work  is  prosecuted 
with  a  degree  of  vigor  that  must  ])e  crowned  \\ith  success. 

The  principal  difficulty  encountered  during  the  progress  of  the  harbor 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of  .sand  and  the  formation  of  bars 
at  its  mouth.  Tiie  i^lans  heretofore  adopted  to  surmount  this  difficulty 
have  failed  up<)n  trial,  and  are  now  abandoned.  Two  plans  have  been 
!)roposed  the  i)resent  season,  which  have  attracted  considerable  attention. 
<>ne  of  these,  suggested  by  Captain  J.  McClellan,  the  present  superintend- 
ent, recommends  th.e  construction  of  a  jiier  north  of  the  present  ones,  at  a 
'listance  from  them  greater  than  the  length  of  the  i)resent  bar,  and  is 
based  upon  the  sup[)osition  that  the  sand  would  form  a  bar  around  its 
hearl,  and  not  reacli  the  entrance  of  the  harijor.  The  other  plan,  which 
has  been  adf)pted,  and  is  now  being  carried  into  effect,  proteoses  the  exten- 
sion of  the  north  i)ier,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  a  distance  of  990  feet, 
which  will  Ijring  it  into  the  line  of  the  original  direction  of  that  pier.  A 
gocxl  chatmel  for  sessels  of  e\ery  class  will  then  exist  from  the  head  of  the 
south  pier,  around  the  bar,  that  j)icr  being  extended  no  farther  into  the 
Lake.  If  this  plan  succeed,  (.'hicago  \\\\\  be  furnished  with  a  harbor,  not 
inferior  to  any  on  the  Lakes. 

We  have  the  n\ost  flattering  assurance  tiiat  the  work  upon  our  other  v..nd 
not  less  impo.tant  braiicli  of  public  improvement — the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal — wiil  l.>e  resumed  the  coming  season,  under  the  operation  of 
the  late  law  of  the  Legislature.  The  history  of  this  great  work,  which 
was  contemplated  f)-om  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  and  lias  bv:en  the 
^u]>ject  of  legislation  ff)r  more  than  twent}-  years,  presents  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  obstacles  which  frc'iueiUly  oppose  the  accomplishment  f)f 
the  greatest  undertakings.  The  lirst  suney  of  the  canal  was  made  in 
1S23.  In  1825.  a  bill  was  pas.scd  to  incorporate  tlie  Illinois  and  Micliigan 
^-anal  (/oHji>any;  but  no  stock  being  taken  under  the  charter,  it  was 
re]>ea!ed  at  the  next  special  session.  In  1827,  act  of  March  2,  Congrc-s 
^pjM-opriated  each  alternate  section  of  kind  within  five  miles  of  the  pro- 
p'jscd  line.  In  1829,  a  board  of  commissioners  was  o)'gani/ed,  with 
power  to  determine  U|K>n  tlic  route,  and  to  discharge  f)ther  duties  con- 
'leetefl  with  llie  worlr.  '.'hicago,  C'liawa,  and  (jthcr  towns  on  the  line, 
Were  laid  out  by  the   boarfi,   and   snlcs  of  lots  effected.      The    work   \,  as 
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commenced  in  the  year  1S36,  and  was  suspended  in  1842.  The  law 
under  which  this  work  was  contracted,  provides  that  the  canal  shall  be  60 
feet  wide  at  the  surface.  40  feet  at  the  base,  and  six  feet  deep ;  that  it  shall 
comi^ence  at  Chicafro,  on  canal  land,  and  terminate  at  ilie  mouth  of  the 
Little  Vermillion  Ruer,  making  a  distance  of  gS^z  miles.  It  was  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  deep  cut  principle,  and  to  be  fed  from  the  waters  of 
Lake  }tlichigan.  By  a  recent  survey,  a  method  has  been  discovered  b)- 
which  it  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be  procuied  from 
Fox  Ri\er  for  a  canal  upon  the  shallow  cut  plan.  The  sum  of  about  $5,- 
000,000  has  thus  far  been  ex[5ended  upon  the  work.  To  complete  it  upon 
the  plan  contemplated  by  the  late  law,  about  $1,600,000  more  has  been 
estimated  to  be  necessary.  If  that  law  goes  into  effect,  as  present  ap- 
pearances seem  clearly  to  indicate,  the  canal  ^v•ill  be  finished  ih  abom 
three  years.  We  shall  then  have  the  greatest  continuity  of  inland  water 
communication  in  the  world — extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the 
Erie  Canal,  along  the  chain  of  Lakes,  through  our  canal,  the  Illinois  ant! 
Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  will  be  a  glorious  con- 
summation for  Illinois,  and  f^r  every  interest  connected  -with  her.  rhe 
vast  resources  connected  wi'.h  the  canal  itself,  the  resources  which  it vij] 
develope  throughout  the  State,  v.  ill  enable  her  in  a  short  time  to  discharge 
all  her  debts — to  establish  her  credit — -and  to  redeem  her  reputation. 
Already  has  the  prospect  of  the  completion  of  this  work  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  public  sentiment,  and  has  cau-ed  emigration  to  set  strongly  in  this 
direction.  The  reports  which  have  been  circulated  in  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  prospects  of  the  State  have  been  discovered,  upon  exam- 
ination, to  be  founded  in  taisehood  and  misrepresentation.  The  public 
are  now  satisfied  that  the  climate  is  as  healthy  and  salubrious  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  we^t — that  the  soil  is  infinitely  superior — that  our  taxes,  even 
under  the  effect  of  that  severe  ordeal  through  which  we  have  passed,  uni- 
formly have  been  less  than  any  of  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories— - 
and  that  the  prospects  of  the  value  of  real  estate,  the  high  price  of  pro- 
duce, and  the  facilities  of  a  convenient  market,  will  render  it  the  most 
desirable  State  in  the  Union.  We  may  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis 
tant  when  Illinois  will  assume  her  proper  position  among  the  States  of  the 
Union — when  her  friends  will  be  enabled  to  hurl  back  the  imputations 
which  have  l;een  cast  upon  her  character — when  she  can  no  longer,  with  a 
shadow  of  truth  or  justice,  be  stigmatized  as  the  land  of  s[)eculators  and. 
repudiation!     Until  then,  she  must  calmly  bide  her  time. 

In  conclusion  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  more  [particularly 
to  some  important  considerations  and  facts  connected  with  ihe  pre>ent 
condition  of  Chicago,  hitherto  only  incidentally  alluded  to. 

The  city,  for  some  time  j^ast,  has  been  con-,iderably  embarrassed  with 
debt,  in  consequence  of  the.  necessity  which  has  existed  of  borrowing 
money  to  carry  on  its  works  of  improvement.  The  existing  lial>ililies  of 
tlie  city  amount  to  $8977.55,  viz.:  bonds  t(j  Strachan  &  Scott,  $5000. 
bonds  for  Clark  Street  IJrirlge,  $3000;  bonds  for  barrier  tu  the  Lake, 
and  intere.st,  $977.55.  'I  he  increasing  revenues  derived  from  ta^caiion 
and  other  sf.>urces  will  soon  afford  the  means  to  extinguish  these  liabilities 
entirely  The  tax'  of  the  [)reient  year,  at  tlu,-  rate  of  asse-^^ment  of  tliis 
year,  amounts  to  $7852.45;  the  school  tax,  at  half  a  mill  per  cent.,  to 
$685.24.  A  large  amount  of  city  prufierty,  which  heretofore  has  been 
unproductive,  will,  the  next  year,  beccmie  taxable,  particularly  the  Canal 
lands  and  the  reservation.  The  amount  o(  the  tax  for  the  c(Miiing  year, 
unless  a  reduction  should  take  place,  may  safely  be  estimated  at  $i2,cx>D. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  now  in  the  treasury,  unappropriated,  $1854. 
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ar.d  the  current  expetises  paid.  I'he  management  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
tlie  citv,  by  our  present  common  council,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise. 
The  financial  ability  of  the  mayor  has  been  recently  tested  in  the  manage- 
raent  of  a  negotiation  at  New  York,  by  which  a  reduction  of  three  per 
cent,  has  been  effected  upon  the  interest  of  the  largest  debt  of  the  city,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  new  loan.  The  credit  of  the  city  is 
naw  established  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  and  cannot  be  easily  shaken. 
City  scrip  for  some  time  has  been  at  par. 

Our  common  schools  are  worthy  of  especial  notice.  They  are  sustained 
in  part  by  the  school  fund,  and  in  part  by  taxation.  The  fund  originally 
amounted  to  about  $39,000:  but  nearly  one-half  of  this  amount  has  been 
lost  by  injudicious  loans.  Thestr  schools  are  justly  the  pride  of  the  city, 
and  the  interest  which  is  manifested  in  them  is  an  evidence  of  t-lie  impor- 
tance which  the  community  attache.-^  to  education.  We  have  also  a  medi- 
cal college  chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1837,  and  several  schools  sus- 
tained by  private  munificence.  Independent  of  these,  we  have  several 
other  institutions,  which  are  exerting  a  beneficial  influence.  Among  them, 
the  Mechancis'  In>titute  and  the  Young  Men's  Association  are  prominent 
in  importance.  These  institutions,  while  sustained  as  they  have  been 
hitherto,  -will  be  both  useful  and  ornamental  to  the  city.  Both  of  them 
have  libraries,  containing,  in  the  aggregate,  about  2500  volumes.  The 
Mechanics'  Institute  has  a  department  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  mechanical  arts, — ^^the  Young  Meu>' 
Association  a  reading  room,  where  most  of  the  pul)lications  of  the  day 
are  regularly  received,  and  accessible  to  the  puldic.  There  is,  in  addition 
to  these  libraries,  a  circulating  library,  containing  about  1500  volumes. 
^Ve  have  other  societies  designed  to  meet  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
community,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Chicago  Lyceum — the 
oldest  literary  society  in  the  place.  Our  theatre — a  very  pretty  one — has 
been  in  operation  the  past  season,  and  met  with  some  encouragement; 
but  it  must  l>e  confessed  that,  at  present,  the  prospects  of  the  drama  are 
not  flattering. 

The  book  maiving  and  publishing  business  ha^  been  commenced  uiicler 
favorable  auspices.  In  illustration  of  the  condition  of  this  department  of 
trade,  we  may  allude  to  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Scammon's  Reports  of 
THE  SuPRE.ME  CoL'RT,  printed  by  Messrs.  Kli.is  &  Fergus,  and  now 
about  ready  for  publication.  The  fact  that  the  execution  of  this  volume 
i>  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  two  former  ones,  which  were  issued  from 
two  of  the  best  presses 'of  the  East,  is  highly  creditable  to  our  city,  and 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  profession  generally. 

In  facilitie-1  for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public,  Chicago  has 
made  great  progress.  In  early  times  our  inns  were  miserable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Now  we  have  eighteen  hotels  and  houses  of  public  entertainment, 
-ome  (3f  them  large  and  splendid  establishments,  not  iiiferior  to  any  in  the 
West.  The  great  amount  of  travel  passing  through  here  during  the  season 
of  navigation  renders  tavern  keeping  a  very  profitable  branch  of  business. 

An  extensive  staging  business  has  grown  up  here,  and  may  be  referred  to 
as  an  instance  of  enterprise  and  public  s]>irit  on  the  ])art  of  those  engaged 
"1  it.  The  several  lines  of  stages  centring  here,  for  s{)eed,  safety,  ai^d 
comfort,  are  not  excelled  by  any  in  tlie  country. 

1  he  Hydraulic  Company,  de-igned  to  supply  the  city  with  pure  water 
from  the  I-ake,  wa.->  incorporated  in  1836,  and  has  already  been  the  source 
'"'f  great  utility  to  the  city,  both  in  supplying  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
'ind  for  the  txtinguishnient  of  fires.  The  slock  is  owned  principally  by 
merchants,  and  in  time  mu.-.t  become  the  source  of  great  profit. 


6G  HISTORICAL  SKKTCFf. 

Ship  buiklin;^  has  "bct-n  carried  on  liere  to  some  extent.  A  steam  pro- 
peller, registering  270  tons,  was  built  the  past  season,  and  a  schooner  of 
about  200  tons  burthen,  to  be  called  tlie  Maria,  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction by  the  same  builder,  and  will  probably  be  launched  in  the  spring. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  I  he  statistical  tables  of  this  year,  that  a 
large  amount  of  beef  has  been  jiacked  here  the  present  season.  We  have 
four  large  packing-houses,  and  all  of  them  ha\e  done  a  hc-ivy  business  thus 
far.  The  pork-packing  is  only  just  commencing,  but  will,  it  is  thought. 
be  extensive. 

Much  might  be  said  in  commendation  of  our  Fire  Companies — all  of 
which  are  highly  efficient,  and  bespeak  the  public  spirit  of  our  citizens. 
Our  Military  Companies  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Considering  the  age  of  the  city,  and  the  fact  that  our  population  lias  _ 
been  derived  from  almost  every  nation  under  heaven,  and  speak  so  many 
different  languages — the  existing  state  of  its  society  confers  distinctib)\ 
upon  Chicago.  Among  the  new  cities  of  the  west,  we  shall  be  entitled, 
in  this  particular,  at  the  present  time,  to  an  enviable  position;  the  means 
now  adopted  to  improve  the  condition  of  society  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
enable  us  to  rank  with  any  city  in  the  land.  Our  citizens  ha\e  always 
been  distingaiished  for  intelligence  and  morality  —  and  for  the  uniform 
observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of  life.  Our  common  schools,  as  the 
mean>  of  educating  the  rising  generation,  have  always  been  regarded  with 
the  deepest  iiUere>t,  have  been  abundantly  provided  with  the  means  of 
their  .-support,  and  are  conducted  w  ith  great  ability.  The  most  scrupulous 
care  is  exercised,  on  the  pan  of  the  i.n.ipectors  of  public  instruction,  in  the 
.-election  of  teacher-;  the  school-  arc  -ubjected  to  frecpient  examination — 
and  their  exists  nmch  ennilation  among  the  teachers. 

The  most  becoming  respect  is  paid  to  the  institutions  and  forms  of 
public  worsliip.  Our  numerous  churches  and  religious  societies  enable 
everyone  to  wor-hip  C.od  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  What- 
ever opinion-  may  l)e  entertained  in  regard  to  religion,  it  will  be  acknowl- 
edged that  a  decent  rcsj)ect  for  its  ordinances  is  greaily  promotive  o(  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  any  community. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society  is  worthy  of  remark. — Ijrawls  and 
affrays  are  extremely  rare  in  our  streets — and  it  may  justly  be  saitt,  thai  a 
more  peaccalde  and  quiet  population  can  no  where  be  found. 

It  will  l>e  inipos.-ible  in  this  connection  to  mention  particularly  all  the 
institutions  uhich  testify  the  public  spirit  and  benevolence  of  tlie  commu- 
nity. Reference,  houever,  can  be  had  to  subsequent  parts  of  the  JK^ok, 
where  they  are  more  particularly  descrilied. 

We  ha\'e  now  followed  our  subject  to  its  conclusion.  \\'e  ha\c  at- 
tempted to  exliilii'f  (jhicago  as  it  was  in  gone-by  days — to  mark  il\c  succes- 
sive stage>.  of  it-  pr(;gres> — anrl  to  (ielintate  it-  condition  at  the  })resent 
time. 

We  ha\e  rea.-(jn  to  be  proud  (;f  our  city-  not  -o  much  on  account  of  it- 
relative  size  among  the  other  cities  of  the  land- -of  its  present  po])ulation — 
and  the  anunmt  and  value  of  its  commerce-  but  as  affording  a  sul)linie 
illustration  of  what  man,  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment, can  accom]')li.-'h  in  a  short  space  of  lime. 

In  the  hope  that  it-  future  history  may  be  worth)  of  ihe  pa-l— that  llie 
experience  of  the  next  and  each  succeeding  year  may  justify  our  fivorable 
predictions  (;f  it  in  regard  to  its  high  destiny — we  must,  for  the  i^reseni. 
l)id  adieu  to  the  O'  I'-i-N  CiTV  of   i  iik  Xorth-Wkst. 


PORT    OF  CHICAGO. 

Capt.  Seth  Johnston,  Deputy  Collector  and  Inspector. 
Revenue  Office,  3S  Clark  Street.  .    ' 

The  following  tabular  statements  will  exhibit,  with  an  approach  to 
accuracy,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  trade  of  Chicago,  to  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  1S43.  -^  ^'^^7  serious  difficulty  has  existed,  here- 
tofore, in  ascertaining  the  actual  amount  of  exports  and  imports  of  the 
place,  especially  the  exports,  owing  to  the  fact,  that  a  great  many  ves- 
sels an-ive  and  depart,  during  the  reason  of  navigation,  w  ithout  being 
reported  at  the  Custom  House,  or  leavuig  any  evidence  of  tlie  character 
and  amount  of  their  cargoes.  The  existence  of  this  difficulty  was 
more  particularly  set  forth  in  a  memorial  of  the  Common  Council  to 
Congress,  in  the  year  1S40,  in  which  they  allow  a  deduction  of  one- 
third  from  the  amount  known,  to  be  added,  for  the  amount  unknown. 
It  has  been  thought  advisable,  in  the  following  statement,  to  give  only 
the  actual  amount,  a^  ascertained  from  record  in  the  revenue  office,  it 
being  understood,  from  the  al-ove  explanation,  that  the  estimate  is 
considerably  below  the  true  amount ; 


Exports. 

Imports. 

1S36        -        - 

$1,000.64 

1836 

$325,203.90 

1837    -        - 

11,065.00 

1S37    -        - 

373.667.12 

1S38 

-       16,044.75 

183S 

-    579,^74-61 

1S39    - 

33,843.00 

1839    - 

630,980.26 

1840 

-     228,635.74 

I S40 

-    562,106.20 

1S41    - 

348,362.24 

1841    - 

564,347.88 

1842 

-    659,305.20 

1842        -        . 

-    664,347.88 

Articles  Exported  D 

URiNG  THE  Year 

1S42. 

Wheat, 

586,907  bu.shels. 

Flour, 

2,920  bbls. 

Corn, 

35.358        .. 

Beef, 

762     It 

Oats, 

53,486            n 

Pork  and  Hams, 

15,447     " 

Peas, 

484 

Fish, 

915     " 

Barley, 

1,090 

Lard,         ■'     ■ 

367,200  lbs. 

Flax  .Seed, 

750 

Tallow, 

151,300      n 

Hides,  No.  of 

6,947 

Soap, 

2,400      II 

JJrooms,  No.  of 

5,587 

Candles, 

500     n 

Maple  Sugar, 

4,500  lbs. 

Toh)acco, 

3,000     1, 

Lead,        ■ 

59,990  „ 

Butter, 

24,200     n                 ■••       /'• 

Featliers, 

2,409   .. 

Wool, 

1,500           II                        '                                •       ; 

Furs  and  Peltrie 

446  Packs. 

Articles  Exported  D 

CRINO    THE    YeAP 

IS43. 

Wheat 

628,967  bu.ihels. 

Tobacco 

74,900  pounds. 

Corn 

2,443 

Learl 

360,000                 M 

Oats 

3,767 

Wool 

22,050        II 

Flax  seed 

1,920 

Candles 

4,900 

I'ork 

n,H2  Ijarrels. 

Soap 

5,300       II 

Lard 

2,823      „ 

I'ackages  Furs 

393       " 

iJeef 

10,380      „ 

Brooms 

180  dozen 

1a!!ow 

^133      " 

Flour 

10,786  barrels. 

Hides 

14,536 

6S  PORT   OF  CHICAGO. 


Articles  Imported 

Di 

-RING  THE  Year  1843. 

Merchandise               2,012  tons 

.'         II                 101,470  pkgs. 
Salt                             27,038  burrels 
Whiskey                     2,385       -i 
Lumber               7, 545, 142  feet 

Shingles                  4,117,025 
Square  timber-             16,600  feet 
Staves,                        57>ooo 
Bark                                  430  corJs 

Vessels  arrived  and  cleared  during 

the  years  1S42-3: 

Arrived.              Cleared, 
1S42.                      705                      705 
1843.                      756                     691 

Tcir.l.              As^.^^regate  Tons.            ; 
1410                     117. 711 
1447                     289,852 

A  nvniber  of  vessels  left  port  this  year,  '\\"ithout  being  reported. 

During  tl>e  present  season,  14,856  barrels  of  beef  have  been  packed 
at  the  several  packing  houses  in  the  City ;  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
has  been  exported.  The  quantity  of  hides  and  tallow  is  not  known, 
but  -will  bear  a  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  Ijeet".  An  amount  oL 
pork  Avill  be  put  up  here  the  coming  winter,  greatly  exceeding  any 
former  season.  No  statement  in  regard  to  this  department,  can  be 
made  in  thi.-,  connection,  a>  the  business  is  but  just  ccmm..ncing. 


POPULATIOX,  . 

AUGl 

oST 

I;     1843. 

1    . 

Males  :             Ward 

,  1st. 

2d. 

3^1- 

4t]i. 

5th. 

6th, 

Tot, 

als. 

ID  yrs  and  under, 

245 

2  84 

57 

•-^5 

iOO 

257 

looS 

Over  10  and  under  21, 

140 

^33 

41 

3'' 

63 

^43 

502 

Over  21  and  under  45, 

627 

614 

130 

JC2 

155 

439 

2067 

Over  45  and  under  60, 

25 

39 

7 

8 

9 

40 

12S 

Over  60, 

5 

8 

2 

2 

0 

10 

27 

3792 

Females  : 

10  yrs  and  under. 

217 

271 

87 

64  ' 

98 

280 

1017 

Over  10  and  under  21, 

1 86 

183 

31 

27 

37 

166 

b^c 

Over  21  and  under  45, 

39S 

3S4 

94 

73 

106 

338 

i3"\^ 

Over  45  and  under  60, 

27 

29 

'    7 

6 

1 1 

^6 

I  iO 

Over  60, 

/ 

7 

I 

I 

2 

16 

34 

319c 

Colored  males  under  21 

,        2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

J 

12 

Colored  males  over  21, 

9 

14 

2 

2 

0 

3 

30 

Colored  females  under  2 

^    3 

4 

0 

0 

D 

3 

ro 

Colored  females  over  21 

J     2 

9 

0 

0 

P 

13 

65 

Transient  persons, 

87 

246 

50 

28 

19 

T03 

533 

53j; 

Population  1S43,     " 

19S6 

2231 

509 

414 

600 

i  840 

7580 

75S0 

Population  1840,   -     - 

"97 

1467 

251 

179 

436 

1323 

4853 

Increase,                             789     764     258  235  164  517  2727 
Whole  number  of  FamiHe<,  11 77. 

Number  of  Iri-,h,              170     206       29  50  175  143  773 

.Germans  &  Xorv/egians,  104     217       32  21  90  352  816 

Natives  other  countries,  134     156       80  84  50  iSt,  667 

American-;,         -         -    1578  1652     368  259  285  1182  5324     7580 


( Frcjii  the  Ciiicago  I)iter-Ocea}i. )      '      "  . 

THE  AXNAI.S  OF  CHICAGO.  ;    '         '  . 

A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Lyceum,  Jan.  21,  1840, 
bv  JosErH  X.  Balestikr.  Republished  from  the  original 
edition  of  1S40,  with  an  introduction  written  by  the  author 
in  1876,  and  also  a  review  of  the  lecture  published  in  the 
Chicago  TribiDie  in  1S72.  Chicago:  Fergus  Printing  Com- 
pany. 

The  lecture  here  reprinted  met  with  much  favor  in  it.-,  day, 
and  has  since  received  the  honor  of  being  adveiti>ed  for  by 
the  British  Museum.  The  author,  now  a  hale  old  gentleman, 
living  in  Vermont,  writes  an  exceedingly  witty  and  interesting 
introduction,  and  the  entire  brocJiiirc  will  prove  a  veritable 
treasure  to  the  true  lover  of  Chicago^  its  ancient  hi.^tory,  and 
its  wonderful  progress  and  possibilities.  The  entire  >Lory  reads 
like  some  tale  of  Arabian  enchantment,  but  truth  is  strange — 
stranger  than  fiction'— and  wliile  the  Chicagoan  of  1S40  crossed 
at  Clark  street  in  a  scow  ferr)'-l)oat,  and  the  city  boasted  its 
4479  inhabitants,  the  citizen  of  to-day  parades  the  finest  stre'els 
upon  the  continent,  and  forms  but  a  small  atom  among  the 
525,000  human  lacings  who  sv/arm  within  our  gates.  Mr. 
Balestier  estimates  the  population  to  be  in  191 1  at  2,000,000, 
and  we  must  admit  that  his  logic  is  founded  upon  very  solid 
premises.  He  notes  an  interesting  fact,  tliat  the  editors,  in 
those  days  ^^rote  sharp — not  to  ^ny  allusive — sf[uibs  against  each 
other,  andi  makes  the  following  remarlc,  which  nuist  be  taken, 
we  fear,  with  a  considerable  number  of  grain.-,  of  common 
.salt:  "Among  the  moral  prodigies  of  the  past  thirty-five  years 
is  the  total  disappearance  of  all  scurrility  and  injustice  from 
the  new.spapers.  This  is  notal.ily  the  case  in  Chicago,  where 
all  is  courtesy  and  respect  betv/ecn  editors;  wliere  everything  is 
fair  in  politics;  and  the  scriptural  question,  'Art  thou  in  health, 
my  brotlier?'  i,.  a'.v/ays  scripiurally  put."  The  lecture  is  an 
e.xcellent  hi-torical  condensation,  and  is  not  only  well  written, 
but  exceedingly  readalile.  It  seenis  a  little  surprising  that  its 
author,  who,  upon  his  own  .showing,  is  only  61  j,ears  of  age,  has 
not  been  invited  to  come  and  repeat  his  lecture  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  who^e  grfatne.>s  he  predicted  tliirt^'-six  yecirs  ago. 


iGf  The  "An.n.vls  of  Cihcaoo,"  a  lecture  delivered  by- 
Joseph  N".  Balestier,  Esq.,  is.sued  in  neat  pamphlet  form  by 
Fergus  Printing  Company,  of  this  city,  comes  to  our  table.  It 
is  a  very  valuable  document,  relating  to  the  early  and  continued 
history  of  this,  the  liveliest  city  in  the  world.  It  should  be  in 
every  library  in  th(»  State. — Ponu'rvy's  Democrat. 


( F-/07n~  the  CJiica^o  Tribune.) 
THE  ANNALS  OF  CHICAGO.  ,  ■' 

S>nch.  is  the  title  of  a  lecture  before  the  Chicago  I>yceum, 
Jan.  21,  1840,  by  J.  N.  Balestier;  with  an  introduction  by  the 
author,  written  in  1876;  and  also  a  review  of  the  lecture  by  a 
correspondent  of  The  Chicago  Tribune;  just  republished  by 
the  Fergus  Printing  Company,  of  this  city.  The  lecture  has 
been  out  of  print  for  several  years ;  but  a  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune  found  a  copy  in  the  State  Library  at  Madison,  Wis., 
and  Mr.  R.  Fergus  has  done  an  excellent  service  to  the  city  by 
having  a  copy  made,  and  republishing  it.  Probably  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  our  present  citizens  knew  chat  such  a  lecture  was 
ever  delivered.  It  was  well  and  ably  done  ;  and,  as  it  is  the 
oldest  thing  of  tlie  kind  extant,  and  its  contents  are  compre- 
hensive and  ^■aluable,  we  hope  it  v/ill  be  so  widely  di>tributed 
in  our  private  and  public  lil;raries  tliat  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  all  the  copies  l)eing  de.-troyed  in  any  fire  that  may  hereafter 
occur  in  the  historv  of  the  citv. 


li^The  fir-.t  number  of  "The  Annals  of  Chicago"*  has  been 
received  from  the  Fergus  Printing  Company,  who  are  to  be 
credited  \\ith  issuing  a  very  handsome  piece  of  typography. 
Thi-  first  number  of  the  "Annals"  covers  a  lecture  delivered 
in  1840,  by  Jo.-cph  N.  Balestier,  on  tiie  enrly  history  of  the  city. 
The  lecture,  vilh  introduction  and  notes,  makes  a  cliecrful 
pamphlet  of  torty-eight  pages,  covering  much  \aluable  and 
hitherto  inaccessible  information.  The  same  publi.vlicrs  propose 
soon  to  issue  a  complete  "  Directory  of  the  City  of  Ciiicago  " 
in 


Chicago,  Ja}iHayy  /j,  iSyd. 
RoiiERT  Fergus,  Esq., 

Dear  .^ir: — I  am  greatly  iivlebted  to  you  for  your  kind 
consideration  in  sending  me  "The  Annals  of  Chicago,"  with 
tintroduction,  etc.,  by  Mr.  lialesticr,  and  Notes.  Vou  have 
done  a  good  v.ork'in  thi-^  republication.  I  knev/  Mr.  P.  \ery 
well,  although  1  did  not  hear  the  lecture.  At  that  time  I  was 
residing  on  my  farm  in  Will  County,  having  l)L'tn  driven  there 
by  failing  health,  in  1839,  after  a  residence  of  six  years  in 
Chicago. 

To  the  fir.-,t  .settlers  of  Chicago  everything  relating  to  its  early 
history  po-^se-ises  peculiar  interest,  and  so  to  them  at  lea^t  your 
pamphlet  is  a  treasure.  "V'ours  very  truly, 

J.    D.   CATON. 


lUST  ISSUED 


T  HE 


LAST  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 


AND 


A  Sketch  of  the  Pottaiuatomtes. 

RKAD   BEFORE   THE  "  ,/':. 

CHICAGO   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY, 
■      December  13,  1S70,   •       ■': 


Origin  OF  the  prairies 

•       ..       -       READ  BEFORE  THE  ^  •     ''    "  '    ', 

OTTAWA  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES,  . 

Dj-xember  30TK,  iS69,  ■  . 

BY   ■'  0-'^~'':'-^^ 

Hon,  JOHN  Dean  Caton.  LL.D,,     ^^^^ 
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O.N  ihe  cveniag  of  December  13,  1870,  the  Honorable  John  ]). 
Caton,  IX.  D.,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  read  before 
the  Chicago  IlistoVical  Society  a  paper  eniitled  "The  I.a^t  of  the 
Illinois,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Pottawatomies."  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Arnold,  seconded  by  Jas,  1j.  Stark, 
Esq.,  it  was  uuaniniously — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  tendered  to  the  Hon. 
John  Dean  Caton  for  the  able  and  interesting  paper  he  has  read,  and 
that  he  be  reque.->ted  to  place  the  same  among  the  archi\  es  of  the 
Society  and  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 
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The  Last  of  the  Illinois. 


Of  the  ancient  civilizations  we  know  but  little.  The  begin- 
nings ol'  the  Egyptians,  the  Etrurians,  tlie  Grecians,  the 
Romans,  and  even  the  ]\[ilcsians,  are  either  entirely  shrouded 
in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  far  distant  past,  or  are  only  lit 
up  by  the  feeble  rays  aflbrded  by  uncertain  fables  or  myth ical' 
traditions.  Even  far  beyond  these,  great  peoples  lived,  whose 
existence  and  civilization  are  testified  to,  by  broken  monu- 
ments and  ruined  architecture,  widely  scattered,  especially  over 
Arabia,  and  some  parts  of  Africa,  while  in  our  own  country 
and  particularly  in  Yucatan,  we  see  by  their  works  that 
nations  have  lived  of  wlioui  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
as  to  whence  they  came  or  whither  they  have  gone. 

Geologists  tell  us  of  older  peoples  who  occu])ied  many  por- 
tions of  our  globe,  whose  times  they  have  divided  into  ditVcr- 
€nt  ages,  as  the  stone  age,  the  bronze  age,  and  the  iron  age, 
because  of  the  materials  which  they  used  in  their  a'-ts,  but  of 
their  corning  and  their  going  they  can  tell  us  nothing,  except 
that  they  existed  one  after  another  and  ceased  to  be.  Whence 
caaie  the  mound-builders  of  our  own  land,  or  those  who 
worked  the  copper  niincs  of  Lake  Superior,  or  those  whose 
old  inscriptions  are  found  o]i  the  great  stones  uf  New  Mexico, 
or  when  the}'  disappeared,  none  can  tell;  they  lived,  made 
their  record,  and  are  gone,  all  else  is  as  silent  and  as  dark  as 
the  tomb  tint  covers  them.  Yet,  in  all  these  records  iiistory 
is  written,  dim  and  shadowy  though  it  be,  still  it  is  history, 
and  we  seize  upon  each  st;ntcnce  of  it  as  upon  a  precious 
treasure,  and  wc  ponder  it  and  strain  our  eyes  to  find  more 
than  it  really  tells,  but  tlie  misty  veil  of  antiquity  Jiangs  ovei' 
it,  and  finally  v,c  turn  away  unsatisfied. 

"vVhen  Anicrica  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  at  least  those 
wl)o  recorde.i    what   they  liuw^  it    v/as  occupied    by  barljarous 
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tribes,  some  DiUcIi  more  advanced  than  others,  but  still  all' 
were  barbarians.  Tradition,  aui'^ng  tlie  more  advanced,  pre- 
tended to  tell  how  their  ancestors  had  come  fiom  more  north - 
era  climes,  till  finally  they  settled  in  the  milder  countries  of 
3Iexico  or  Perj.  where  tliey  attained  a  sort  of  semi-civilization 
far  in  advance  of  the  wilder  nations,  either  to  the  north  or 
south  of  them,  but  whether  their  ancestors  were  the  mound- 
buildei-s  or  the  copper-workers,  who  once  lived  v.hcre  we  live, 
and  were  driven  away  by  fierce  northern  horde?,  more  athletic 
than  they,  or  peacefully  left  the  land  in  search  of  a  climate  less 
rigorous,  we  can  never  know,  nor  can  we  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
degree  of  credence  which  vre  should  place  in  their  own  tradi- 
tions as  told  by  their  old  men  to  the  first  Europeans  who  saw 
them,  and  by  whom  their  stoiie^  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

V\''e  do  know,  certainly,  that  v/her  the  Atlantic  coast  was  first 
visited  b\'  white  men,  who  have  transmitted  to  us  accounts  of 
what  they  saw,  they  found  here  tribes  of  Indians  wlio  subsisted 
principally  by  fibhiug  and  the  cliase,  altliouoh  they  practised 
agriculture  to  a  limited  extent,  for  they  supplied  the  first 
immigrants  to  Z<["ew  England  with  corn  from  their  hidden 
stores.  The  early  explorers  occasionally  found  the  same  grain 
cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  ^Mississippi,  and  Lewis  and 
Clarke  procured  supplies  of  it  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  Still 
their  agricultm-e  was  too  limited  to  have  had  much  influence  on 
the  density  of  population;  and  v.  ithout  the  cultivated  products 
of  the  soil  no  country  can  sustain  a  large  population  of  men. 
if  we  except  some  tropical  countries  where  spontaneous  fruits 
are  in  perpetual  -eason,  an'i  even  there  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion v.-tis  found  to  b(!  very  s|)cU'se  as  compared  vvitli  countries 
where  agriculture  furnishes  the  pri'icipal  sustenance  toman. 

From  tlni- changes  which  hati  recently  taken  place  among 
the  original  inhai:>itauts  of  this  country,  when  they  were  iiist 
discovered,  as  told  by  their  old  men,  nnd  also  from  tlie  changt^ 
whicli  occurred  tift'^'r  their  discovery,  but  before  the  cxteiiniu 
uting  infinencc  of  civilization  bore  upon  them,  we  may  safely 
assume  tlia.t  national  and  even  tribal  formations  had  been 
(luite  recent,  yet  recent  a-;  they  no  doubt  were,  we  knov;  almost 
notliing  of  them,  While  we  knov;  that  some  nations  l)ecame 
totally  extinct  by  reason  of  aboriginal  warfare  alone,  we  cannot 
l)oint  to  a  single  instance  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  any  native 
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tribe;  unless  the  iinitlDg  of  the  remnants  of  several  broken 
tribes  into  one,  may  be  so  considered. 

At  last  we  are  forced  back  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only 
comparatively  in  modern  times  and  of  civilized  communities 
that  histoiy,  whether  written  in  books  or  among-  the  rocks, 
tells  US  of  the  origin  of  nations.  To  this  we  can  mention  one 
notable  exception  By  divine  interposition,  we  are  told  of  the 
beginning  and  of  the  progress,  and  by  i^rofaue  liistory  of  the 
final  extinction  of  one  of  the  great  ancient  nations  of  the  earth. 
There  w-e  are  told  of  its  founder,  Abraham,  of  its  struggles,  of 
its  triumphs  and  its  misfortunes,  of  its  victories  and  its  defeats, 
of  its  pure  "worship  and  its  gross  idolatry,  and  ■  of  its  final 
extinction  as  a  nation  under  the  Koman  Empire. 

Necessarily,  the  liistory  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country  is 
confiued  to  the  period  since  their  first  discovery  by  the  educated 
man,  and  to  the  few  uncertain  traditions  told  by  them  of  their 
comparatively  very  recent  times,  and  most  of  tliese  traditiojis 
as  handed  down  to  us  are  purely  of  a  mythological  character, 
and  serve  to  teach  us  of  the  nature  of  the  imagination  or  mental 
condition  of  tlie  native  ratlier  than  of  actual  liicts  Xhid  had 
gone  before.  Nor  do  those  who  have  made  the  studj  of  the 
native  American  a  specialty  seem  to  have  given  that  study  the 
form  of  connected  history  to  any  hago  degree,  and  he  that 
would  inform  iiimself  of  such  history  must  gather  it  from  a 
thousand  different  sources,  picking  up  a  grain  here  and  there, 
as  he  can  find  it. 

More  than  thirty-seven  years  ago,  when  I  first  l)ecamc  u 
citizen  of  Oiicago,  I  found  this  wlioh'  country  occupied  a.^  tiie 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians.  I  soon  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  many  of  their  chiefs,  and  this  acquaintance 
ripened  into  a  coryial  friendship.  I  found  thenr  really  intelli- 
gent and  possessed  of  much  information  resulting  from  their 
careful  observation  of  natural  objects.  I  traveled  with  them 
over  tlie  prairies,  I  huutc^!  and  f  fished  with  tliem,  I  camped 
witli  them  in  the  groves,  I  drank  with  them  at  the  native 
springs,  of  which  they  were  never  at  a  lo.ss  to  find  f)nc.  and  I 
partook  of  tlieir  liospitality  around  their  cam])  fires. 

Wild  'scenes  liave  always  had  a  charm  for  me.  T  have  ever 
))een  a  lover  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of  those  scenes  wlieii 
praiiieand  woodland,  lake  sliore  and  river  were  almost  every- 
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^vlle^e  as  nature  made  them,  have  left  behind  a  pleasincj  mem< 
ory  v/hicli  sometimes  makes  me  ahrjost  wish  that  I  could  live 
over  attain  my  younger  days.  Since  nature's  hamViwork  has 
been  defaced  all  around  us  by  the  hand  of  civilized  man,  I  love 
to  hie  away  to  distant  shores  and  the  far-off  mouDtains,  and 
with  a  few  friends  of  tastes  similar  to  my  own,  enjoy  ibe 
wild  scenery  among  the  rock-bound  islands  of  Puget's  Sound, 
or  the  still  solitude  of  the  high  Sierras.  AVho  would  have 
thought,  at  the  time  of  which.  I  speak,  that  he  who  then  here 
enjoyed  the  charms  which  nature  throws  over  all  l\er  works, 
would  ever  seek  the  far-off  scenes  of  the  Pacitic  slopes  in  wluch 
to  indulge  his  favorite  reveries''  There  are  some  v/]io  hear  me 
now,  who  remember  the  lake  beach,  vdth  its  conical  sand-hill? 
covered  over  ijy  the  evergreen  juniper,  whose  fragrance  loaded 
with  a  rich  aroma  the  soft  breeze  as  it  quietly  crept  in  irom 
the  rippling  waters  of  the  lake. 

That  old  lake  shore,  fushionevl  as  God  had  made  it  by  his 
winds  and  waves  foi  ten  thousand  years  before,  had  more 
charms  for  me,  than  since  the  delricing  iiand  of  man  has  buildcd 
there  broad  avenues  and  great  marble  palaces,  which  are  as  f^r 
beneath  the  works  of  nature's  Architect,  as  man  himself  is 
beneath  Him  wlio  made  all  things  well, 

I  thought  that  then  f,  romantic  place  fit  for  the  meeting  of 
native  io\ers,  in  whicli  t(;  say  soft  words,  and  T  felt  assured  that 
it  was  so  thought  by  tliem  wlien  once  I  was  called  upon  ro  unite 
in  wedlock  there  a  happy  pair,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  eoji- 
foim  to  the  white  mans  mode  in  tliat  .solemn  rite,  and,  as  the 
dusky  l»ridc  explained,  that  it  might  last  forever- 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  iieither  liistory  nor  traditior.. 
pretends  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  any  of  the  native  tribes 
who  occupied  this  land  when  iirst  exploied  by  civilized  man. 
At  that  time,  the  country  where  we  live  was  princlpaliy  occu- 
pied by  the  Illinc»is  Tndian=^,  who  vdiere  an  important  people, 
who  niPigcd  from  tlio  AVai.)ash  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the 
Ohio  even  to  Lake  Superior,  although  there  were  a  great  many 
other  tribes  occupying  the  same  territory.  Their  chief  location 
was  in  Northern  lilinois.  Here  v/as  their  home,  and  their 
great  metroi^olis  vv^s  wlierc  Utica  now  stands,  in  LaSalio 
county.  There  the;!  stood  tho  largest  city  ever  built  };y  nortii- 
ern  natives.     It  was  a  delightful  place,  in  the  ho.<n\i  of  a  Ijcau- 
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tiful  valley,  and  tlie  city  occ-upied  all  the  interveniug  space 
between  the  river  and  the  bluff,  nearly  a  mile  in  extent.  Their 
great  cemeteries  there  testify  to  the  popiilousness  of  the  place, 
even  were  the  testimony  of  the  first  discoverers  wanting.  If 
we  do  not  know  of  the  beginning  of  any  native  nation,  we  are 
credibly  told  of  the  extinction  of  this  great  people,  and  that, 
too,  within  a  century  after  they  were  found  so  populous  and  so 
prosperous  by  the  enterprising  explorers. 

Soon  after  their  discovery  by  LaSalle,  the  gi'eat  Iroquois 
confederation,  whose  ]):ittle  fields  were  strewn  with  their  vic- 
tims almost  from  tlic  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Wabash,  and  from 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  even  north  of  them,  to  the  AUeghanic-s 
and  the  Ohio,  finally  extended  their  enterprises  to  the  Illinois. 
With  a  great  slaughter  they  defeated  this  hitherto  invincible 
p'eople,  laid  waste  their  great  city,  and  scattered  them  in 
broken  bands  over  their  wide  domain.  From  this  terrible 
blow  they  never  recovered.  For  a  century  later  they  struggled 
with  waning  fortunes  against  northern  encroachments,  till 
finally  they  were  exterminated  by  the  Pottawatomies  and  the 
Ottawas,  at  Starved  Rock,  the  Fort  St.  Louis  of  LaSalle,  whicli 
overl')oks  the  site  of  theii-  great  city  and  the  scene  of  their  first 
great  defeat  and  slaugliter  by  the  conquering  Iroquois,  as  1  shall 
liresently  relate.  There  still  stands  this  high  isolated  rock  as 
it  has  stood  for  thousands  of  years  gone  by,  the  swift  current  of 
tlie  river  bathing  its  feet  on  one  side,  its  summit  overlooking 
the  broad  valley  and  the  many  wood-clad  islands  for  mauy 
miles  above  and  below  it.  fit  monument  to  the  great  departed 
who  had,  during  many  lo7ig  years  of  peace  and  security,  looked 
upon  its  impregnal^le  lieiglits  as  a  secure  refuge  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. Alas!  if  it  was  secure  against  tlie  approach  of  human 
iiands,  gaunt  famine  could  scale  its  ascents  and  do  its  deadl3^ 
v.ork.  There  is,  and  ever  will  !je,  u  charm  about  the  place* 
both  fr'-;m  its  onn  vo'.)]:i]itic  sm-roundings  and  t]ie  melancholy 
story  of  Ih'^  ijloody  -'^■•-ncs  it  iias  looked  down  u])o:i.  While 
the  visitor  stands  u])on  ils  native  battlements,  silently  ponder- 
i))g  v,']jat  has  been  toM  him,  insensibly  his  imagination  carries 
him  back  to  ages  long  ugo,  and  he  tlibiks  lie  hear.s  the  wail  of 
woe,  oft  and  oftentimes  repeated,  ;iad  then  again  the  song  of 
revelry  aiid  joy  sung  by  those  departed  long  before  the  white 
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mail  saw  it.     The  ancestors  of  my  ancient  friends  were  respon- 
sible for  the  last  sad  catastrophe. 

The  Potta^Yatomies  were  a  tribe  of  tlie  great  Algonquin  con- 
federation, whose  power  was  so  severely  felt  by  tlic  Britisli 
forces  when  at  war  with  France,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, though  -we  do  not  know  the  story  of  their  individual 
j^rowess  in  that  sanguinaiy  warfare. 

Wiien  Fathers  Alloil'es  and  Doblon  hist  vj;-ited  Grecp.  Bay, 
and  there  established  a  mission,  just  two  liundred  years  ago, 
they  found  the  Pottawatomies  established  on  those  verdant 
shores,  and  this  is  the  first  mention  I  can  find  of  them  in  his- 
tory. That  was  then  tlieir  settled  home,  though  tliey  roamed 
far  avray,  for  they  were  in  the  habit  of  extending  their  visits  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1071,  they  are  ]nemioj:;ed  as 
met  v.dth  at  LaPoint,  on  that  Lake,  by  the  missiomiry  f  ithers, 
not  as  residents,  but  as  visitors.  At  that  time  they  were  not 
know^n  south  of  the  lakes,  for  when  Joliet  and  ]\Iarquctte 
retunied  from  tlieir  discoveiy  of  tiic  Mississii)pi,  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  river,  in  1G74,  they  moi  none  of  the  Pottawatomies 
here. 

In  1GT.">,  Marquette,  no  douiV.  by  invitiition  of  the  Illinois 
Indians,  whou)  he  had  met  tlie  year  Ijefore  on  liis  retprii  witli 
LaSalle  from  the  Mississippi,  came  from  Green  Bay  to  establish 
a  Missio'i  here.  In  thi.^  joui'ney  lie  v/as  attoided  Uy  a  p>arty  of 
Illinois  Indian-,  and  also  by  a  band  of  the  PottawatonHcs.  S:) 
far  as  wc  know,  these  were  the  livst  of  the  triljc  who  ever  saw 
the  counriy  south  of  Lakr  ^Michigan.  They  coasted  the  west 
side  of  the  lalce  in  oi)cn  )>'.>ats  or  canoes,  in  Ihe  latter  part  of 
tJje  season,  wlten  ihr.  hake  is  boisterous  and  forbidding.  It  was 
a  perilous  and  fatiguing  voyage  of  four  moniiis'  duration,  and 
sorely  tried  the  endurance  of  the  zealf)us  Jinssionai}'.  Tliey  at 
last  reached  Chicago,  Just  as  winter  was  ch losing  in,  an^i  pro- 
ceeded up  the  South  Ijiaiich  of  the  ri\  ct  to  ^ i!'>ic  Briilgepoit 
nov»-  stands,  and  t'lC'C  built  ;i  lint,  in  which  the  missionary 
wintered.  After  the  lonely  and  tedious  winter  was  Jvasst;/!,  he 
l)ioceeded  «low!i  the  Illinois  livcr  to  the  gr'.at  city  of  tlie 
Illinois,  \}v\o\\  Srui-vcd  P.ock,  and  theio  cstahli-ht.^'  th.  fir>t 
Mission  ever  founded  in  the  Illinois  countiy,  and  named  it 
Kaskaskia. 
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How  soon  after  this  the  Pott^iwatomics  left  their  old  lionie 
on  Greeu  Bay,  and  soir^'ht  more  hospitable  re^gions  further 
south,  we  are  not  informed;  nor  can  we  tell  whetlier  the  emi- 
gration was  gradual,  or  if  they  broke  up  altogtlier,  but  as  we 
rind  them  in  their  soutliern  homes  in  different  bands,  the  prob- 
abilities are  tliat  they  left  in  parties.  A  portion  settled  on  tiie 
Saginaw  Bay,  in  Micliigan,  who  were  subseijuently  known  as 
the  Pottawatomies  of  Saginaw,  or  of  Huron.  Otliejs  descended 
as  far  as  Detroit,  and  settled  in  that  neighborhood.  Otliers 
founu  their  waj*  to  the  St.  Joseph  Piiver,  on  the  east  side  of 
Lake  Mici)igan;  and  others,  it  may  be  presumed,  came  directly 
to  Xorthern  Illinois,  though  it  is  possible  they  spread  from 
^Hchigan  into  Rlinois.  The  precise  date  of  these  several  mi- 
grations we  cannot  give,  but  Craofon  and  Bouquet  found  them, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  occupying  the  couutr^r  about 
Detroit  and  Fort  St.  J'^seph;  and  we  find  no  account  of  them 
within  the  last  hundred  years  and  more  at  Green  Bay.  J  rom 
these  explorers  we  get  the  first  intimation  of  their  numbers,  and 
yet  this  is  of  tlie  most  unsatisfactory  kind.  They  set  them  down 
at  three  hundred  an-^ -'Hfty;  and  Dodge,  a  (juarter  of  a  century 
later,  places  them  At  four  hundred  and  fifty,  while  Hutehius 
places  them  at  a  still  lower  number  than  the  first.  Upon  these 
numbers  we  can  place  l;ul:  little  reliance;  at  best,  it  could  have 
been  but  imperfect  estimates,  including  no  doubt  only  those 
bands  whom  tlicy  met  at  Fort  St,  Joseph  and  Detroit,  without 
taking  into  account  tlios'e  at  Saginaw  or  in  Illinois.  We  may 
safely  assume,  also,  that  these  figm-es  are  designed  only  to  ex- 
press the  number  of  their  warriors,  for  Sii  William  Johnson, 
who  asseuibled  the  Algonquin  confederation  at  Niagara,  iji 
1763,  informs  us,  that  of  the  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty  Mar- 
riors  there  assembled,  four  hn.ndrer'^  imd  fifty  were  Pottawato- 
mies,  or,  according  to  the  old  orthof^raphy,  Poutcoiitinics.  With 
them  and  their"  associate  warriors,  General  J3radstreet  there 
concluded  a  treaty,  v.dirch  pacified  all  the  Indian  tribes  hoi'- 
dering  the  upper  lakes,  who  had  hitherto  been  sucli  inveterate 
enemies  to  the  British  rjovernjjient  and  the  English  immigrant. 
A  reas(^)nably  conciliatory  coarse  with  them  since,  and  a  mod 
erute  sliarc  of  good  faith  tovvaids  them,  have  enulded  the  C'ait- 
ada.s  to  live  with  those  who  resided  on  tln^  north  shojXb,  in 
amity  in  times  of  peaf^e,  an.l  dep<''nd   upon  tiiem  as  allies  in 
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time  of  war.  The  Dumber  of  warriors  representing  the  Potta- 
watomies  at  the  Algonquin  convocation  at  Niagara,  shows  that 
the  whole  tribe  must  have  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  num- 
bers given  by  Bouquet  and  others,  and  their  report  so  nearly 
approximates  to  the  number  of  warriors  at  Niagara,  ay  to  con- 
vince us  at  once  that  they  spoke  only  of  their  able-bodied  men. 
Nor  is  it  very  probable  that  all  the  warriors  which  the  seve'-al 
bands  of  that  tribe  could  furnish,  made  the  long  journey  t.:> 
Niagara  to  attend  the  council.  The  fact  that  the  Fottawato- 
mies  furnished  nearly  one-fourtlt  of  the  representatives  in  that 
council  of  the  wliolc  Algonquin  confederation,  should  convince 
us  of  the  commanding  importance  of  this  tribe  in  that  powerful 
association  of  the  Indians,  and  so  were  the}''  the  last,  south  of 
the  lakes,  as  we  shall  see,  to  yiehl  up  their  place  to  the  irre- 
sistible advance  of  civilization. 

The  fraternal  relations  existing  between  the  Pottawatomie^ 
and  the  Ottauas,  were  of  the  most  harmonious  character.  They 
lived  together  almost  as  one  people,  and  were  joint  owners  of 
their  hunting  g roam  is.  Their  relations  were  quite  as  intimate 
and  friendly  as  auiong  difl'erent  bands  of  the  same  tribe.  No)- 
were  the  Chippewas  scarcely  Uiore  strangers  to  the  Pottawato- 
mies  and  the  Ottawas  than  the  latter  were  to  each  other.  They 
too  claimed  an  interest  in  the  lands  occupied,  to  a  certain 
extent  by  all  jointly,  so  that  all  three  tribes  joined  in  tiie  rirst 
treaty  for  the  sale  of  their  l-nds  ever  made  to  the  United 
States. 

Cliicago  was  ever  an  important  point  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Pottawatomies  and  their  associates,  and  here  was  the  coun- 
cil helel  which  resulted  in  thai  first  treaty  in  1821,  when  the 
tiiree  tribes  named  ceded  to  the  Uniteel  States  five  millions  of 
acres  in  Michigan. 

Since  their  emigration  from  the  north,  a  sort  of  distinction 
had  grov»'n  up  among  the  different  bands  of  the  Pottawatomies, 
arising  from  tlieir  several  loerition.s,  which  seem  to  ha^e 
stamped  upon  their  tenants  distinct  characteristics.  Tliose 
occupying  tlie  foi-est  lands  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  were 
called  by  themselves  and  by  tlie  tiaders  the  Indians  of  the 
Woods,  while  those  wlio  roamed  these  great  grassy  plains  were 
called  tlio  Prairie  Indians. 

T!ic  former  vere  much  more  5iusceptible  to  the  Influence  of 
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civilization  than  the  latter.  They  devoted  themselves,  in  a 
very  appreciable  degree,  to  agriculture,  and  so  supplemented 
the  fruits  of  the  chase  very  largely  in  their  su])port.  They 
M'elcomed  the  missionary  among  them  with  a  warm  cordiality. 
They  listened  to  his  teachings,  and  meekly  submitted  to  his 
admonitions.  They  learned  by  heart  the  story  of  our  crucitied 
Redeemer,  and  with  trembling  voices  recounted  to  each  other 
the  sufferings  of  the  cross.  They  bent  the  knee  and  bovred 
the  head  reverentl}'  in  prayer,  and  raised  their  melodious  voices 
in  sacred  songs  taught  them  by  the  holy  fathers.  They  received 
the  sprinklings  with  holy  waters,  and  partook  of  the  conse- 
crated elements,  believing  devoutly  in  their  saving  grace. 
They  w  ent  to  the  confessional  with  downcast  looks,  and  with 
deep  contrition  told  the  story  of  their  sins,  and  with  a  radiant 
joy  received  the  absolution,  which  in  their  estimation  blotted 
them  out  forevci-.  Here  indeed  was  a  bright  field  of  promise 
to  those  devoted  missionaries,  who  deeply  felt  that  to  save  one 
heathen  soul  from  tlie  awful  doom,  which  they  believed 
awaited  all  those  who  died  without  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
was  a  rich  rev/ard  for  a  whole  life  of  pinching  priv.ition  and 
ff  severe  suffering:  and  their  great  ambition  was  to  gather  as 
many  redeemed  souls  as  possible  to  their  account,  each  of 
which  should  appear  as  a  bright  jewel  in  tlie  crown  which 
awaited  them  in  that  future  state,  to  which  we  are  all  so  rapidly 
hastening. 

It  wa.s  very  different,  however,  with  the  Prairie  Indians. 
They  despised  ttie  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  too  mean  even  for 
their  women  and  children,  and.  deemed  the  captures  of  the 
chase  a.s  the  only  lit  food  for  a  valorous  people.  The  corn  which 
grew  like  grass  from  tlie  earth  which  they  trod  beneath  their 
feet,  was  not  proprr  meat  to  feed  their  greatness.  Nor  did  they 
open  tljelr  t-ars  to  the  lessons  of  love  and  religion  tendered  them 
l)y  thoHc  v/1jo  came  among  tiiem  and  sought  to  do  them  good. 
If"  thry  toleraled  t])eii"  pre.sence  tliey  did  not  receive  tliem  with 
tlie  co!-diality  evinced  by  tlieir  m')re  eastern  breiliren.  If  they 
listened  to  thi^ir  sermons  in  rrsp(;ctful  silence  tliey  did  not 
receive  the  trntlis  they  taught  with  eager  gladnes.s.  Even  if 
they  l)elievcd  fov  the  luomeut  what  they  were  told,  it  made  no 
permanent  Jm[)r<,">sion  on  their  thoughts  and  actions.  If  they 
iuider'5t.ood  something  of  tlie  pi'inciples  ot  the  Cliiistian  relig- 
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ion  wliicli  were  told  them,  iliey  listened  to  it  us  a  sort  of 
theory  \\-hicli  might  be  well  adapted  to  the  white  marrs  con- 
dition, but  was  not  titted  for  them,  tor  they  for  it.  They 
enjoyed  the  wild  roving  life  of  the  prairie,  and  in  v^ommou 
with  almost  all  other  native  Americans,  were  vulii  of  tlieir 
prowess  and  manhood,  both  in  war  and  in  the  chase.  They 
did  not  settle  down  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  a  given  place, 
but  roamed  across  the  broad  prairies,  from  one  gro^'o  or  belt  of 
timber  to  another,  either  in  siugle  flmiilies  or  in  small  bands, 
packing  their  feu*  effects,  their  children  and  infirm  on  their 
little  Indian  ponies.  They  always  traveled  in  Indian  file  upon 
well  beaten  trails,  connecting,  by  the  most  direct  routes,  promi- 
nent points  and  trading  posts.  I'hese  native  highways  served 
as  guides  to  our  early  settlers,  who  followed  them  with  as  much 
confidence  as  we  now  do  the  roads  laid  out  and  worked  by 
civilized  man, 

Northern  Illinois  Wiis  more  particularly"  the  possession  of  the 
Pottawatomies.  but.  as  before  stated,  I  have  sought  in  vain  for 
some  satjsftictory^  data  ,to  fix  the  time  when  they  first  settled 
here.  They  undoubtedly  came  in  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees 
established  themselves,  encroaching  at  firsc  upon  the  Illinois 
tribe,  advancing  more  and  more,  sometimes  l,>y  good-natured 
tolerance,  and  sometimes  by  actual  violence.  I  have  the  means 
of  approximating  the  time  when  they  came  into  exclusive 
possession  here.  That  occurj-ed  upon  the  total  extincrion  of 
the  Illinois,  which  must  have  been  sometime  between  1766  and 
ITIu.  Meachelle.  the  oldest  Pottawatomie  chief,  when  I 
became  acrjuainted  with  tliem.  thirty-seven  years  ago.  associated 
his  earliest  recollection  with  tluiir  occupancy  of  the  country. 
His  recollection  extended  back  to  that  great  event  in  Indian 
history,  the  siege  of  Starved  Koek.  aihi  the  final  extinction  of 
th-';  Illinois  tribe  of  Indians,  vviiicli  left,  his  people  the  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  hxwi.  He  v.as  present  at  the  siege  arid  the  final 
catcij^trophe,  aiv.i,  althougli  a  boy  at  the  time,  the  terrible  event 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  young  mind,  that  it  ever  re- 
mained fresh  and  vivid.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  AVilliain  Hick- 
ling  for  assisting  my  memory  on  a  point  so  imj)oriai)t. 

'J'hc  death  oi  f*ontiac.  tlie  great  Ottawa  chief,  occurred  in 

-176f;.     Ho  was   tlie   idol  of  his  own  people,  and  was  beloved 

aij  1  obeyed  scarcely  less  by  the  Pottav.aiomies.     They  believed 
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that  tJie  Illinois  Indians  were  at  least  accessory  to  his  murder. 
and  so  held  them  responsible,  and  consequently  the  Ottawas 
and  Pottawatomies  united  all  their  forces  in  an  attack  upon 
those  whose  deadly  enemies  tliey  had  now  become.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  tlieir  previous  relations  had  been  those  of  cordial 
friendship,  but  if  the  peace  had  not  been  broken  by  open  war 
there  was  that  bad  blood  existing  between  tlieni  which  must 
have  arisen  between  those  who   were  making  and  those  who 

jf^-d  suffering  encroachments. 

The  Illinois  Indians  never  fully  recovered  from  the  great 
calamity,  which  they  had  suffered  a  centuiy  before  at  the  hands 
of  the  Iroquois.  By  tliat  their  spirit  and  their  courage  seemed 
broken,  and  they  sul)mitted  to  encroachments  from  the  north, 
by  tlieir  more  enterprising  neighbors,  with  an  ill  grace,  no 
doubt,  but  without  protecting  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  as 
they  would  have  done  in  former  times,  and  souglit  to  revenge 
themselves  upon  those  upon  whom  they  looked  as  their  actual 
enemies  in  an  underhand  and  treacherous  way. 

In  the  war  thus  waged  by  the  allies  against  the  Illinois,  the 
latter  suffered  disaster  after  disaster  till  the  sole  remnants  of 
that  ouce  proud  nation,  whose  name  liad  been  mentioned  with 
respect  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  from 
the  !Mis.sissippi  to  the  AVabash.  now  found  sufficient  space  upon 
the  half  acre  of  ground  which  crowns  the  summit  of  Starved 
Ivock.  As  its  sides  are  perpendicular,  except  (m  the  south 
where  it  may  be  ascended  with  difficulty  by  a  sort  of  natural 
stairway,  where  ^oine  of  the  st."ps  arc  a  yard  high  and  but  a 
few  Inches  wide,  and  not  mere  than  two  can  ascend  abreast, 
ten  men  could  repel  ten  thousand  witli  the  means  of  warfare 
then  at  their  command.  The  al'ies  made  no  attempt  to  take 
the  fort  by  storm.  \a\1  closely  Sje.siegcd  it  on  every  side.  On 
the  north  or  river  side,  the  uppei-  rock  overhangs  the  water 
somewhut.  and  tra<litioii  teils  u-^  how  the  confederates  placed 
themselves  in  canoes  imder  th(^  shelving  rock  and  cut  the 
thongs  of  tlic  besieged  when  they  lowered  their  vessels  to 
obtain  water  from  the  river,  ami  so  reduced  them  by  thirst,  but 

Meachelle,  so  far  as  1  know,  rever  mentioned  this  as  one  of  the 
niean.-  resorted  to  by  the  conCederates  to  reduce  tln-ir  enemies, 
nor  from  an  exainination  of  tlie  ground  do  I  think  this  proba- 
ble,  but  they  depended  upon  a  lack  of  provisiojis,   which  wc 
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can  readily  appreciote  must  soon  occur  to  a  savage  people,  ^ho 
rarely  anticipate  tiie  future  in  storing  up  supplies.  No  im- 
provident people  could  have  subsisted  loug  in  sucli  a  place. 
How  long  tliey  did  hold  out  jMeachelle  did  not,  aud  2)ro':>ably 
could  not,  tell  us;  but  at  last  the  time  came  vviien  the  unfortu- 
nate remnant  could  liold  out  no  longer.  -They  awaited  but  a 
favoj-able  opportunity  to  attempt  their  escape.  Tliis;  was  at 
last  al^jrded  by  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  when,  led  by  tlieir 
few  remaining  warriors,  all  stole  in  profound  silence  dovv-n  the 
steep  and  narrow  declivity  to  be  met  by  a  solid  wall  of  tbeir 
enemies  surrounding  the  jDoint,  where  alone  a  sortie  could  ])C 
made,  and  which  l)ad  been  confidently  expected.  The  horrid 
^scene  that  ensued  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  No 
quarter  was  asked  or  given.  For  a  lime  tlie  bowlings  of  the 
tempest  were  drowned  by  the  yells  of  the  combati-nts  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  victims. 

Desperation  lends  strengtli  to  even  enfeebled  arms,  but  no 
eiforts  of  valor  could  resist  the  overwhelming  nniobers.  aclu- 
iited  by  the  direst  hate.  The  braves  fell  one  by  one.  light- 
ing like  very  fiends,  and  terribly  did  they  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  enemies.  The  few  women  a  id  childien.  whom  fam- 
ine had  left  but  enfeebled  skeletons,  fell  easy  victims  to  the 
war-clubs  of  the  terrible  savages,  who  deemed  it  as  much  a 
duty,  and  almost  as  great  a  glory,  to  slaughter  the  en-iaciated 
M'omc  n  and  the  lielpless  children  as  to  strike  dov>-n  the  men 
who  were  able  to  make  resistance  with  arras  in  their  hands. 
They  were  bent  upon  the  utter  extermination  of  their  hated 
enemies,  and  most  saccessfully  did  they  bend  their  savage 
energies  to  the  bloody  ta.sk. 

Soon  the  victims  were  stretched  upon  the  slop'ng  ground 
south  and  west  of  the  impregnable  rock,  their  t^odies  lying 
stark  upon  the  sand  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  prairie 
winds.  The  wails  of  the  feeble  and  the  strong  liad  ceased  to 
fret  the  night  winds,  whose  mournful  sighs  through  t)ie  neigh- 
boring pines  .sounded  like  a  refjuiem.  Here  was  enacted  the 
fitting  finale  to  that  work  of  death  which  had  been  commenced. 
scarcely  a  mile  away,  a  century  jjefore  by  the  stdl  more  savage 
and  terrible  Iroquois. 

Still,  all  were  not  destroyed.  Eleven  of  the  most  athletic 
warriors,  in   the  darkness  and   confusion   of  tiie   fiyl't,    broke 
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through  the  besieging  lines.  They  had  marked  well  from 
their  high  pcicli  on  the  isolated  rock,  the  little  nook  below, 
where  their  enemies  had  moored  at  least  a  part  of  their  canoes. 
and  to  these  they  rushed  with  headlong  speed,  unnoticed  hx 
their  foes.  Into  these  they  threw  themselves;  and  liurricd 
down  the  rapids  below.  They  had  been  trained  to  the  use  of 
the  paddlp  and  the  canoe,  and  knew  well  every  intricacy  of 
tho  clKT^iel.  so  that  they  could  safely  tliread  it,  even  in  tiie 
dark  and  boisterous  night.  They  knew  their  deadly  enemies 
would  soon  be  in  their  wake,  and  that  there  was  no  safe  refuge 
for  them  short  of  St.  Louis.  They  had  no  })rovisions  to  sustain 
their  waning  strength,  and  yet  it  v/as  certain  death  to  stop  by 
the  wa}'.  Their  only  hope  v.  as  in  pressing  forward  by  night 
and  by  day.  without  a  moment's  pause,  scarcely  looking  back, 
yet  ever  fearing  that  their  pursuers  would  make  their  appear- 
ance around  the  point  they  had  last  left  behind.  It  was  truly 
a  race  for  life.  If  tjiey  could  reach  St.  Louis,  they  v.ere  safe; 
if  overtaken,  there  was  no  hope.  We  must  leave  to  the  imagi- 
nation the  details  of  a  race  v;here  the  stake  was  so  momentous 
to  the  contestants.  As  life  is  sweeter  even  than  revenge,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  pursued  were  impelled  to  even 
greater  exertions  tlum  the  pursuers.  Those  who  ran  for  life 
won  the  race.  They  reached  St.  Louis  l)efore  their  enemies 
came  in  sight,  and  told  their  appalling  tale  to  the  commandant 
of  the  fort,  from  whom  they  received  assurances  of  protection, 
and  were  generously  supplied  with  food,  which  their  fiunished 
condition  so  much  required.  This  had  barely  been  done  when 
their  enemies  arrived,  and  tiercely  demanded  their  victims, 
that  no  drop  of  blood  of  their  hated  enemies  might  longer 
circulate  in  human  veins.  Tiiis  was  refused,  when  they  retired 
witli  impotent  threats  of  future  vengeance,  which  they  never 
had  tijc  means  of  executing. 

After  their  enemies  had  gone,  the  Illinois,  who  never  after 
even  claimed  that  name,  thanked  their  entertainers,  and,  full 
of  sorrow  which  no  words  can  express,  slowly  paddled  their 
way  across  the  river,  to  seek  new  friends  among  the  tribes 
who  then  occupied  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  and  who 
would  listen  with  sympathy  to  the  sad  tale  tliey  had  to  relate. 
They  alone  remained  the  broken  remnant  and  last  representa- 
tives of  their  once  great  nation.     Their  name,  even,  now  must 
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be  blotted  oat  from  among  the  names  of  tbc  aboriginal 
tribes.  Henceforth  they  must  cease  to  be  of  the  present,  and 
could  only  be  remembered  as  a  part  of  the  past.  This  is  the 
last  we  know  of  the  last  of  the  Hliuais.  They  were  once  a, 
great  and  a  jirosperous  people,  as  advanced  and  as  hiimyT-se  as 
any  of  the  aborigines  around  them ;  we  do  not  know  that  a 
drop  of  their  blood  now  animates  a  human  being,  bui  their 
name  is  perjjetuated  in  this  great  State,  of  whose  record  of  the 
past  all  of  us  feel  so  proud,  and  of  whose  future  the  liopes  of 
us  all  are  so  sanguine. 

Till  the  morning  liglit  revealed  that  the  canoes  were  gone 
the  confederates  believed  that  their  sanguinary  work  Iiad  been 
go  tliorouglily  done  that  not  a  living  soul  remained.  So  soon 
as  the  escape  was  discovered,  the  pursuit  was  commenced,  but 
as  we  have  seen,  without  success.  The  pursuers  returned  dis- 
appointed .  and  dejected  that  their  eiiemies'  scalps  were  not 
hanging  from  their  belts.  Rut  surely  blood  enough  had  l^een 
spilled — vengeance  should  hiive  been  more  than  satisfied. 

I  have  failed,  no  doubt,  to  properly  render  Meachelle's  ac- 
count of  this  sad  drama,  for  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  my  own 
language,  without  the  inspiration  awakened  in  him  by  the 
memory  of  the  scene  which  served  as  his  first  baptism  in  blood. 
Who  can  wonder  that  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  Ills 
youthful  mind?  Still,  he  was  not  fond  of  relating  it,  nor  would 
he  speak  of  it  except  to  those  who  had  acipiired  his  contidoncc 
and  intimacy.  It  is  probably  tlie  only  account  to  be  had 
related  by  an  eye-witness,  and  we  may  presume  that  it  is  tlfo 
most  authentic,  and  may  well  deserve  preservation,  and  so  may 
be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  archives  of  this  Society,  whose 
proper  nnssiou  it  is  to  gather  up  and  bring  to  light  whatever 
still  remains  to  !>e  gathered  fi-om  the  memories  of  those  who 
are  flist  fading  away,  of  scenes  whose  theatre  was  the  land  we 
live  in,  and  of  peoples  who  once  occu])ied  this  territoiy.  Tiii' 
few  dim  lights,  still  reinaiQing  will  soon  be  ])Ut  out.  ;nid  dark- 
ness and  oblivion  nuist  shroud  forever  all  tliat  is  then  unre- 
corded. 

This  great  event  in  Indian  history  secured  to  the  Pottawato 
mies  all  tlie  territory  then  l^'longing  to  the  Hlini.;-,  and  tlie 
exclusive  right  to  v/liieh  was  undi;>]>uted  by  othei-  tribes.  It 
extended  their  possession";  to  the  lands  of  the  Peorias  r>n  Pcnriii 
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iakc.  They  occupied  to  iLe  Wabash  as  far  south  as  Danville 
and  even  beyond.  On  the  other  side  tliey  occupied  to  the 
liock  rive-',  thougli  their  right  to  a  strip  of  land  on  the  east 
side  of  tliat  river  was  disputed  l)y  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  who 
ranged  the  prairies  west  of  there  and  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
They  extended  north  into  Wisconsin  as  far  as  Milwaukee, 
though  their  nortiiern  boundary  was  never  well  defined,  but 
their  friendly  relations  wit!)  the  C]lippe^s'as  prevented  tliis 
from  ever  becoming  a  source  of  disagreement  ])etween  tlieni. 
After  the  extermination  of  the  Fdiuois.  their  geneial  condition 
was  that  of  peace,  and  f  have  learned  of  few  incidents  since 
worthy  of  record.  As  ]:)efore  intimated,  they  ha<l  a  perpetual  ■ 
difficulty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  about  the  lands  border- 
ing on  tJie  east  .side  of  Rock  river,  and  when  the  braves  of  the 
c<jutestants  met  on  tiie  disputed  territory  they  fought  it  out, 
but  I  have  not  learned  that  the  war  was  often  carricl  beyond 
the  contested  grounds,  thoiigii  the  eastern  boundary  of  these 
was  quite  undefined. 

As  a  tribe,  the  Pottawatomies  may  not  have  taken  an  active 
part  against  tlie  I'nited  States  in  tlie  war  of  1812,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  tlu-ir  young  chiefs  and  braves  did  so.  On 
this  .subject  they  were  extremely  i-eticent.  At  one  time,  when 
riding  over  the  prairie  soutii  of  Bhie  Tslaiid,  in  183o,  with  Billy 
Caldwell,  v.hen  the  old  chief  as  usual  was  answering  my  (jucs- 
tions  about  the  past  and  wliat  portion  of  the  country  he  li.ad 
visited,  as  it  seemed  inadvertently,  he  commenced  giving  an 
account  of  an  expe^iition  of  the  Britlsli  from  Canada  across  to 
Oliio,  of  which  )ie  aiitl  a  number  of  iiis  wai-riors  formed  a  part,, 
but  lie  iiad  hardly  got  tlicm  landed  on  our  shores,  when  lu^ 
seemed  to  rentcmb'r  that  1  was  an  American  and  that  it  wa.s 
better  not  to  enlighten  me  further  on  the  subject,  and  he  broke 
off  .suddenly,  n<;r  could  I  !>y  auy  nvans  prevail  upon  him  to^ 
return  to  the  subject. 

During  tlie  Black  llavs  k  war,  as  it  was  called,  in  lb':32,  as  a 
people  they  remained  loyal  to  the  Cnitcd  States,  Ijut  it  wa.s- 
with  great  difliculty  that  many  of  tin;  young  men  were  kept 
from  participating  in  tlie  affray  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  But 
the  x)art  they  acted  in  that  alfair  may  be  found  in  the  written 
histoiy  of  the  time.-,. 

Cldcago  was   ever   a   favorite    resort    of  the    Pottawatomies. 
2         . 


■/ 
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Here  thcY  chose  to  hold  their  great  councils,  and  here  they 
concUided  the  last  treaty  M'ith  onr  Government  as  they  had  tlie 
rirst,  as  I  have  already  stated,  twelve  years  before.  Tliis  last 
treaty  was  made  in  1833.  and  I  was  a  daily  attendant  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  council.  By  this  time  tlie  Ottawas  and 
the  Pottawiitomies  had  become  so  blended  and  intermixed  that 
thej-  had  become  practically  one  people,  and  were  •generally 
designated  by  the  latter  name.  I  do  not  remember  the  runnber 
of  Indians  in  town  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  !)ut  the  assemblage 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  chiefs  who  partici23ated  in  the 
deliberations.  There  were  certainly  several  thousand  natives 
iiere,  Vvho  were  sujjplied  witli  regular  rations  of  beef  and  flour 
by  the  Government,  and  it  was  manifest  that  they  were  quite 
willing  to  protract  the  conference  so  long  as  these  should  last. 

At  the  close  of  each  important  deliberation,  especially  if 
much  progress  seemed  to  have  been  made,  a  keg  of  twisted 
plug  tobacco  was  rolled  into  the  council  house,  the  staves  cut 
in  the  middle  with  an  ax\  and  the  chiefs  told  to  help  them- 
selves. This  was  accompanied  with  a  box  of  white  clay  pipes. 
They  helped  themselves  with  great  decorum,  and  even  some 
ceremony. 

By  this  last  treaty,  concluded  at  Chicago,  in  1838,  the  Indians 
-disposed  of  all  their  remaining  lands  to  the  United  States, 
except  some  specific  reservations  to  some  of  their  chiefs,  and 
agreed  to  remove  to  a  limited  location  assigned  them  west  of 
the  Missouri  river.'  Wlien  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded 
and  the  presents  all  distributed,  and  no  more  rations  served  out, 
they  gradually  dispersed  till  only  those  wlio  resided  in  and 
about  Chicago  remained.  For  two  years  longer  this  people 
continued  among  us,  subsisting  as  they  liad  done  before,  noth- 
ing worthy  of  note,  so  far  as  I  know,  occurring  in  tiic  mean- 
time. 

In  1S35,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  v  hole  assembled  at 
Chicago,  to  receive  their  annuity  from  the  Government,  and 
to  make  their  final  start  for  their  new  home.  I  was  absent  at 
the  time  of  their  assemblage,  and  liave  no  means  of  stating  at 
what  d;ilo  they  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  UiO.  town, 
for  now  (  hicago  had. really  begun  to  present  an  appearance 
v.liich  would  well  justify  the  name.  Here  for  the  first  time, 
many  who  liad  through  their  whole  lives  L'cen  in  the  ]ial>it  of 
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xisiting  this  fav'orite  location,  when  the  rank  grass  gi-ew  waist 
high  where  the  Tremont  and  the  Sherman  houses  now  stand, 
Duist  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  marks  of  civiliza 
tion  vastly  more  extensive  than  any  they  had  ever  seen  before 
or  been  able  to  comprehend.  It  assured  them,  and  f  hey  com- 
prehended it,  that  they  were  already  strangers  in  their  native 
land.  That  a  mightier  race  had  come,  so  far  their  supericr 
that  they  mast  fade  away  before  it.  It  is  em])hatically  true  of 
all  our  American  Indians,  that  they  cannot  exist,  multiply,  and '^■^. 
prosper  in  the  light  of  civilization.  Here  their  physical  vigor 
fails,  their  reproductive  powers  diminish,  their  spirit  and  their  < 
very  vitality  dwindle  out,  and  no  philanthropy,  no  kindness,  no 
fostering  care,  of  government,  of  societies,  or  of  individuals, 
can  save  them  from  an  inevitable  doom.  They  are  plainly  the  " 
sick  man  of  America;  with  careful  nursing  and  the  kindest 
care,  we  may  prolong  his  stay  among  us  for  a  few  years,  but  he 
is  sick  of  a  disease  which  can  never  Ijc  cured  except  by  isolat- 
ing liini  from  civilization,  and  remanding  him  to  nature's  wild- 
ness,  wliich  in  truth  has  more  charms  in  many  cases  for  even 
the  white  man,  than  the  rctinenients  and  the  restraints  of  the 
■  vdiite  man's  mode  of  liio.  Our  tastes  for  these  are  the  results 
of  artificial  training,  and  our  tendency  is  constantly  to  relapse 
to  a  wilder  life  in  the  woods  and  in  tlie  mountains.  The 
bivouac  of  the  soldier  has  a  charm  to  which  he  often  recur- 
with  animated  pleasure.  The  camp  lire  of  the  hunter  has  a 
fascination  which  he  who  has  enjoyed  it  can  never  forget. 
And  in  our  earliest  childhood  wc  showed  our  natural  tastes  and 
inclinations  by  listening  to  stories  of  these,  with  more  avidity 
than  any  otlier.  Mayne  Reid  built  liis  hopes  on  this  juvenile 
taste,  which  he  kneTv  was  stronger  than  any  other,  when  he 
wrote  his  charming  stories  which  have  made  liLs  name  so  popu- 
lar, yes,  and  so  dear,  too,  to  the  rising  generation.  Account?^ 
of  huntings  and  fishings,  of  living  in  the  woods  and  in  the 
plain?,  or  in  some  sweet  little  nook  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
dovrn  which  the  babl>ling  l)rook  conies  from  tlie  melted  snows 
far  above,  and  where  nature  in  her  unbroken  beauty  and  her 
aublimity  reigns  aroun-l  her  supreme  silence,  and  there  is  no 
mark  and  no  sound  of  civilization  near, — these  have  fascina- 
tions for  even  the  white  race  as  well,  which  arc  entirely  want- 
ing in  tlie  most  glowing  accounts  of  cathedrals,  and  palaces. 
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and  pictures,  descriptions  of  wluch  fail  to  interest  those  wlio:5e 
tastes  have  not  been  cultivated  up  to  tlieir  full  ap^jreciatitm.. 
If  a  love  of  nature  in  her  wildest  moods  and  scenes  be  a  relic- 
of  barbaric  taste,  which  civilization  has  failed  to  eradicate,  then 
to  that  extent,  at  least.  I  am  a  savage  still. 

This  tendency  in  the  white  race  to  reveit  to  wliat  we  n:.ay 
term  the  natural  tastes,  is  strongly  manifested,  whenever  we  see 
one  taken  in  infimcy  and  l^rought  up  among  savages.  Almost 
always  iie  is  the  greatest  savage  of  them  all.  notwithstanding 
the  hereditary  influence  through  many  generations  of  those  cul- 
tivated tastes  and  habits  which  distinguish  the  civilized  man 
from  the  savage.  This  observation  may  not  l)e  contined  .to  the. 
c;^se  cited,  although  that  is  perhaps  the  most  convincing  of 
this  tendency  to  revert  to  the  savage  state  We  often  see  cases 
where  men  have  grown  to  maturity  in  the  midst  of  civilized, 
society,  uniting  themselves  with  tlie  native  tribes,  and  enjoy- 
ing that  life  l>etter  than  the  former,  and  chosing  to  spend  their 
days  with  their  new  found  friends,  although  it  involves  a  sacri 
lice  of  all  tliose  tics  wliicli  m)  strongly  bind  us  to  friends  and 
kindred  and  early  associations.  In  such  cases  we  rarely  tind 
them  practicing  those  arts  which  they  liad  early  learned,  or 
those  habits  of  industry  which  is  the  distiuguishing  character- 
istic of  civilized  man.  It  io  undoubtedly  true,  in  these  latter 
cases,  that  lu-  who  becomes  a  savage  after  ])u])ert3-.  has  ;in 
exceptional  inclination  to  revert  to  the  wild  state;  still  the 
number  is  so  considerable  as  to  show  us  that  civilization  has 
not  been  so  long  continued  as  to  wholly  ciiange  our  natures, 
and  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  artificial. 

I  think  the  fact>  will  warrant  the  conclu.:,ioj)  that  this:  ten- 
ilency  to  reversion  is  much  stronger  in  the  male  than  tin 
female.  In  the  few  instances  where  the  white  female  has  been 
reared  in  savage  life,  and  has  then  l^een  leclaimed,  she  iia.- 
more  readily  conformed  to  civilized  habit.'-,  and  has  shov-n  less 
longing  for  the  wild  scenes  among  which  she  was  reared;  and 
Mhen  she  lia.s  been  iutroducr-d  to  savage  life  after  maturity,  slje 
seems  always  liappy  to  escape  it.  In  observing  this  fact,  how- 
ever, we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  hauler  lot  of  the  female 
among  savage  peoples  may  tend  to  make  her  more  willing  to 
escape  from  what  is  really  a  state  of  bondage  and  servitude, 
than  witli   tlie  man,  who  is   in  every  sense  an   equal,  or,  from 
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his  higher  intellectual  endowments,  ma}-  most  likely  occupy  a 
superior  position. 

Reverse  the  state  of  things,  and  how  rarely  do  we  f.nd  the 
savage  ever  civilized.  In  the  numerous  instances  where  the 
ravage  infant  has  been  removed  from  the  inliaences  and  allure- 
ments of  his  ancestors,  and  reared  entirely  among  us,  and 
taught  all  that  civilization  an*!  Christianity  could  teach  llim, 
but  very  few  liave  been  wholly  wearied  from  ihe  tastes  and 
inclinations  which  they  have  inherited  from  their  savage  an- 
cestors. Some  notable  and  brilliant  exceptions  are  no  doubt 
to  be  met  with,  l^ut  they  are  so  rare  as  to  inspire  rather  our 
remark  and  admiration  than  a  Avell  grounded  hope  that  -we  can 
ever  succeed  in  reclaiming  them  as  a  people. 

Tiie  native  American  is  in  some  respects  a  proud  and  a  sensi- 
tive being,  and  is  Jiot  wanting  in  retlective  powers.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  civilization,  he  recognizes  his  inferi- 
ority, and  api)reciates  liis  inability  ever  to  overcome  it.  He 
feels  tliat  he  cannot  livr  with  the  stranger,  except  as  an  infe- 
rior, and,  inspired  by  his  native  pride,  he  would  rather  cease 
to  be  than  to  do  this.  He  appreciates  his  inevitable  doom. 
He  ceases  to  hope,  and  them  comes  despair,  v'hich  contributes 
more  than  all  else  to  liasten  the  result  v,'iiich  he  foresees. 
While  all  have  seen  from  the  beginning  that  the  aborigines 
melt  away  and  die  out  ijefore  the  advance  of  civilization,  in. 
spite  of  tlie  mcst  humane  elTort«  to  produce  a  diflerent  result, 
we  n)ay  not  have  appreciated  all  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  end.  Those  which  have  b>een  the  most  readily 
understood,  because  the  most  })atent,  ;u'e  the  vices  and  diseases 
and  poisonous  drinl.s  which  the  white  race  has  introduced 
among  them  I'rom  tJie  \ery  first.  If  these  were  the  only  causes 
v.e  njight  deem  it  possible,  by  municipal  regulations,  to  remove 
tiiem.  While  this  would  Ije  a  great  brum  which  civilization 
undoubtedly  owes  to  the  original  owners  of  the  soil  wliere  we 
arc  .so  rapidly  expandirig  into  a  great  ru'tion,  I  am  satisfied  it 
would  not  secure  the  great  end  whicli  philanthropy  must  most 
itrdently  desire.  Still  they  Vvould  not  amalgamute  with  civili- 
zation, nor  beconie  civilized  as  a  separate  people.  They  can 
only  live  and  prospc  and  multiply  by  continuing  as  their  an- 
cestors have  lived,  in  a  wild  state,  rosuning  over  large  areas 
^parsf  ly  populated,  dependiijg  u}»on   wluit  they  can   secure  of 
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nature's  raising,  and  when  their  numbers  become  too  great  for 
subsistence  upon  sucli  supplies,  they  mast  become  reduced  by 
wai^s,  disease,  or  famine. 

•  The  views  I  have  suggested,  of  the  effect  uprm  the  mind 
and  the  sensibilities  of  the  Indian,  which  is  produced  by  bis 
observations  of  advancing  civilization  as  it  intrudes  upon  him, 
and  its  reflected  influence  upon  his  physical  organization,  I 
think  well  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  ol>servations  of 
3[r.  Sproat  in  his  "  Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life/*  He 
employed  a  large  number  of  natives  about  his  saw-mills  at 
Barclay  Sound,  on  Vancouver's  Island.  Here  the  natives  were 
settled  aroimd  him  in  comfortable  dwellings  \vith  their  fiim- 
ilics,  and  worked  promiscuously  with  the  white  laborers.  Tlie 
strictest  temperance  was  enforced  throughout  the  settlement. 
and  no  violence  was  permitted  toward  the  natives,  but  they 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  fairness.  They 
were  well  fed.  well  clothed,  and  carefully  taught.  Here  they 
were  surrounded  with  all  the  best  influences  of  civilization,  and 
as  few  of  the  vices  as  we  may  expect  to  find,  when  the  red  man 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  white. 

For  a  time,  all  seemed  to  go  on  well,  and  the  experiment 
promised  a  success.  xVt  length,  however,  a  change  became 
observable,  especially  among  the  Indians  who  lived  nearest  the 
white  settlements.  A  few  of  the  sharjjest  of  the  young  natives 
had  become  offensively  European,  as  he  calls  it,  but  the  mass 
of  the  Indians  had  ceased  to  visit  the  settlement  in  their  free, 
easy,  and  independent  way.  but  lived  listlessly  in  tlieir  vil- 
lages, brooding  seemingly  over  heavy  thoughts.  They  seemed 
to  have  acquired  a  distrust,  nay,  almost  a  disgust  for  them- 
selves. At  first  they  had  looked  upon  mills  and  machinery, 
upon  steamships  and  upon  great  houses,  indeed  upon  all  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  ne\v  comer,  with  curiosity  and  interest, 
but  now,  witli  distrust,  with  disgust,  and  even  with  despair; 
tljo  effect  of  tills  despair  was  now  manifest.  They  even  began 
to  abandon  their  old  tribal  habits,  practices,  and  ceremonies. 
Presently,  without  any  apparent  cause,  an  unusual  amount  of 
sickness  wa.s  ob'-erved  among  them,  and  the  death-rate  was 
largely  increase<l,  and  so  continued  during  the  live  years  that 
our  autlior  remained   among   them.     Nobody   molested   them.. 
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XotwitliSLanding  all  their  comtorts  and  all  tlic  care  hestcacd 
upon  them,  they  sunk  into  a  gradnal  but  sure  deaiy. 

The  light  of  civilization  instead  of  warming  them  into  nev,- 
life  seemed  to  bring  a  blight  upon  them,  they  felt  tliat  they 
were  an  inferior  race.  They  lacked  the  energy,  and  therefore 
the  ability,  to  become  and  live  as  civilized  men,  and  their 
i)roud  hearts  were  crushed  at  t])e  tiioughts  of  living  witli  the 
white  race  as  inferiors  and  therefore  a  degraded  race,  and  then 
necessarily  folio v/ed  di-gust  and  rlespair,  and  then  came  disease' 
and  death. 

Had  they  lacke-l  that  lofty  prid>"'  and  that  lov(?  of  indepen- 
dence which  are  su  marked  a  characteristic  of  our  IndiariS,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  comforts  which  civiliz;?tion  brought 
them,  without  raortitication  at  the  consciousness  of  living  as 
inferiors  among  a  superior  race.  But  no  kindness,  no  assistance. 
no  i)roflV.Ted  recognition  of  equality,  could  hide  from  their  vievv 
that  they  were  and  must  be  inferiors,  wliile  they  could  in 
contentment  brook  no  superiors  in  fact. 

In  several  castas  advanced  aboriginal  Indian  tribe's,  have  by 
act  of  Congress  been  declared  citizens  and  endowed  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  Sti'l  they  were  con- 
scious of  their  inability  to  properly  exercise  and  enjoy  those 
rights  and  privileges.  They  knew  they  could  not  exercise  the 
franchise  side  by  side  with  the  white  man,  witli  the  same 
degree  of  intelligence  and  judgment,  and  so  they  scorned  to 
use  it.  Perliaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  could 
they  have  ignored  the  real  distinction  which  existed  between 
them  and  the  wliite  mce,  and  persuaded  themselves,  or  been 
persuaded  by  otliers,  that  they  were  the  equals  of  any.  They 
had  too  much  shrewdness  to  ijcthu.-:;  blinded,  and  so  they 
recognized  a  truth  which  another  disposition  would  have  con- 
ccaled  from  them,  and  submitted  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  fate 
in  a  sort  of  reckks-,  sullen  ^.ilence,  at  least  till  u  possible 
opportunity  should  ocrur  for  a  striking  I>low,  though  it  might 
bo  an  expiring  one,  for  what  they  believed  existence;  and  if 
not  for  existence  then  for  revenge — if  not  for  the  future  then 
for  the  past. 

I^ayiiig  aside  what  all  must  recognize  as  })alpablL'  evils  intro- 
duced among  them,  as  fraud,  whisky,  and  demoralization,  there 
is,  upon  a  deeper  look    beneath  tht  surface,  a  fata!   diihculty 
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^vhiell  all  the  kindness  and  service  whicli  civili/atioii,  pliiian- 
tliropy,  and  Cliristianity  can  render  tliem  cannot  overcome.. 

The  proud  and  liaugiity  cliieftiau  clearly  see?  in  the  com- 
ing of  tlie  stranger,  and  in  his  proffered  kindness,  the  nu- 
avoidable  dogredation  of  liis  people  from  that  lofty  esLate  of 
proud  independence  Avhich  his  forefathers  maintained i,  vnd 
that  at  last,  after  being  driven  from  their  envied,  inlieritance, 
and  finding  no  place  of  rest  but  ]n  the  grave  itself,  tlieir  final 
extinction  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  ii  n  sad  pictuie,  and 
yet  it  stands  out  before  us  in  the  light  oi^  the  past  as  if  painted 
on  the  wall  before  us  by  the  Divine  finger.  We  may  not  deny 
that  the  sacrifice  is  necessary  to  promote  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  but  surely  we  may  hca\  e  a  sigh  of  sym- 
patliy  for  the  victim  whose  immolation  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
even  a  Divine  plan.  And  so  may  wo  have  some  compassion  for 
hhn  if  in  his  death-throes  he  manifests  his  savage  and  untrima- 
ble  nature.  If  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  born  a  savage,  vrith 
no  rights  which  the  white  man  is  'oound  to  respect,  then  it  \va.- 
his  misfortune  also  to  be  ijom  with  a  nature  which  renders  him 
incapable  of  civilization,  a  lofty  desire  for  independence,  a 
profound  detestation  for  everything  like  servitude,  a  deep- 
seated  sentiment  of  revenge,  and,  above  all.  a  total  inability  to 
appreciate  how  it  is  that  he  has  no  rights  which  lie  may  call 
liis  own,  and  uhich  even  a  superior  race  should  regard. 

We  must  adnut  that  even  our  boasted  civilization  has  its 
strange  p]ia>es,  and  sometimes  its  Uianifest  inconsistencies.  Wc 
repeat  the  m<!xim  that  might  ntakes-  right  alwoys  with  re- 
proach, and  yet  act  upon  it  whenever  the  public  weal  is  fc;rip- 
jDosed  to  rctjuire  it.  rerhai)s  the  truest  and  the  best  justifica- 
tion which  we  can  plead  for  insisting  upon  taking  the  lands  of 
the  aborigines  whenever  N»-e  wish  them,  using  no  more  foice 
than  is  necessary  to  accompli.-li  what  we  deem  necessary — 
whether  the  owner  is  willing  to  sell  them  or  not — is  that  a  few 
useless  savages,  wlio  can  do  no  good  for  the  \vorhi  at  large,  and 
little  s^od  e\'en  for  themselves,  must  not  sta)id  in  the  way  of 
the  march  of  civilization ;  tlia.n  God  made  the  earth  and  all 
tiiat  -is  upon  it  for  His  own  honor  and  glory,  and  that  both 
they  and  wc  are  but  tenants  at  His  will;  and  that  it  is  His 
undoubted  right,  whenever  in  His  good  pleasure  He  sees  fit,  to 
eject  those  who  in  His  cstiiiiation  do  Him  no  hoiuu",  and  replace 
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tlieoi  by  tliose  who  may  contribute  more  to  His  glory,  and  that 
thus  He  is  worldng  out  His  great  scheme  conceived  from  the 
beginning  of  all  time.  I  say  if  we  can  but  thus  console  our- 
selves that  in  what,  to  the  superlicial  obserAcr  seems  to  be 
^poIiarions  of  the  weak  i^y  the  strong,  we  are  but  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  to  work  out  His  great  purposes 
and  to  execute  His  solemn  decrees,  then,  indeed,  we  may  feel 
that  we  have  washed  our  hands  in  innocency.  For  myself,  I 
have  never  been  ;i  ver\-  ardent  believer  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  sjDccial  missions,  and  merely  suggest  this  as  the  most 
plausible  justification  wliich  I  have  ever  been  able  to  contrive. 
Still,  1  do  believe  that  my  old  friends  did  iiot  see  it  exactly  in 
that  light  when  they  turned  their  backs  upon  Chicago,  the 
scene  of  so  many  of  their  grave  councils  and  of  their  Imppj' 
gatherings — when  they  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  ever 
bright  waters  of  the  lake,  and  bent  their  slow  and  reluctant 
steps  to  a  I'iud  of  which  they  knew  not,  and  in  which  tliey 
would  be  str.uigers ;  and  yet  tliere  were  old  men  among  them 
who  could  have  told  tliem  that  their  fathers  had  with  bloodier 
liauds  expelled  another  nation  who  had  occupied  the  land 
before  them,  and  that  no  doul>t  the  title  had  been  thus  trans- 
ferred many  times,  the  conveyance  always  scaled  by  the  blood 
of  the  last  owner. 

At  this  last  gathering  of  the  tribe  at  Chicago  the  total  nuni- 
i)er  of  soids  was  about  five  thousand.  AVhile  here  they  were 
well  fed  by  the  Go^'ernment;  and  when  they  went  they  were 
ixmoved  by  the  Government  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Capt. 
-J.  B.  F,  Russell.  By  him  they  were  transported  to  their  new 
home  on  a  reservation  assigned  tiiem  by  the  Government  in 
Clay  county,  Missouri,  opposite  Foj-t  Leavenworth.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  a  feeling  of  hostility  was  manifested 
toward  them  by  tjie  citizens  of  jMissouri,  which  finally  resulted, 
at  the  end  of  two  yeais,  in  another  removal  V)y  the  Government, 
when  they  wej-e  locatefi  in  Towa^  near  Council  Bluffs.  Hqyo, 
again,  their  home  was  of  short  duration,  and  they  were  removed 
a  third  time  by  the  Government  to  their  present  location  in 
Kansas,  where  they  have  remained  for  ovei-  thirty  years.  This 
rr.servatlon,  however,  tliey  liave  now  Kold,  and  are  about  to 
remove  for  a  fourth  time  within  little  more  than  a  third  of  a 
''eiitury.     Their  nev>-   location   is   In  the  Indiaii   country  south 
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and  west  of  Kansas.  How  long  it  will  be  before  the  pressure 
of  advancing  civilization  will  again  push'  them  on  in  search 
of  a  new  home,  we  cannot  certainly  predict.  ^Vc  may  safely 
say,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  very  long.  We  may  scarcely 
hope  that  they  will  ever  find  a  quiet  resting-piaco  above  the 
ear'ih. 

In  their  Kansas  home,  the  Indians  of  the  woods  luive  con- 
tinued to  manifest  their  greater  adaptability  to  conform  to  the 
habits  of  civilized  life.  They  have  there  subsisted  to  a  large 
extent  by  agriculture.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  teacli- 
iug  them  in  schools,  and  the  ir.iiuence  of  religion  stil]  exerts  its 
sway  over  them,  or  at  least  their  religious  teacliers  still  com- 
mand their  attention  and  respect.  Out  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  of  which  this  band  still  consisted,  according  to  the 
last  report  which  I  have  seen,  sixteen  hundred  are  represented 
as  subsisting  by  agriculture. 

The  prairie  Indians  yet  remain  as  wild  and  untamable  as 
ever.  They  are  still  averse  to  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  enjoy 
the  life  of  indolence  or  else  the  excitement  of  tlie  chase,  by 
which  and  their  annuities  from  the  Government  they  eke  out 
a  scanty  sal>sistence.  The  finger  of  fate  seems  to  be  pointed 
alike  at  tlie  most  civilized  and  the  most  savage.  Final  extinc- 
tion is  the  end  of  the  way  down  v*diich  all  are  bwiftly  rushing. 
and  it  would  seem  almost  practicable  to  calculate  vs-itli  mathe- 
matical certainly,  tlie  day  when  tViey  will  live  only  in  mcmorv 
and  in  history. 

They  left  Illincns  thirty-five  years  ago  with  five  thousand 
souls.  At  the  date  of  the  last  report  they  had  dwindled  down 
to  three  thousand  five  hundred,  and  at  this  moment  tiieir  num- 
bers can  scarcely  exceed  three  thousand.  From  this  each  one 
may  calculate  for  liims^lf  when  the  Inst  day  shall  have  passed 
— when  there  will  be  no  living  representative  of  that  powerful 
people  who  but  a  Cf-ntury  ago  exterminated  a  nation  at  a  single 
blow  at  Starved  Rock.  The  last  ol  the  Pottawatomies  will 
then  have  ceased  to  be. 

I  shall  close  th's  paper  with  an  account  of  the  great  v  ai 
dance  which  was  performed  by  all  the  braves  whi(;h  could  be 
mustered  among  the  five  tliousand  Indians  iiere  assembled. 
The  numbei'  wiio  joined  in  the  dnnce  was  pro])ably  about  eight 
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hundred.  Altliongli  I  cannot  give  the  precise  d,aj,  it  must 
liave  occurred  about  the  last  of  August,  1835.  It  was  tlie  hist 
war  dance  ever  performed  by  the  natives  on  the  ground  where 
now  stands  this  great  city,  though  ho^v  many  thousands  had 
preceded  it  no  one  can  tell.  They  appreciated  that  it  M'as  the 
last  on  their  native  soil — that  it  was  a  sort  of  funeral  ceremony 
of  old  associations  and  memories,  and  nothing  was  omitted  to 
lend  to  it  all  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  possible.  Truly  [ 
thought  it  an  impressive  scene  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  by  words  alone. 

They  assembled  at  the  council-house,  near  where  the  Lake 
House  now  stands,"-  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  All  were 
entirely  naked,  except  a  strip  of  cloth  anrund  the  loins.  Their 
i)odies  were  covered  all  over  witli  a  great  variety  of  brilliant 
paints.  On  their  faces,  particularly,  they  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  their  art  of  hideous  decoration.  Foreheads,  cheeks, 
and  noses  were  covered  with  curved  stripes  of  red  or  vermilion, 
wliich  were  edged  with  black  points,  and  gave  the  appearance 
of  a  horrid  grin  over  the  entire  countenance.  The  long,  coarse, 
black  hair  was  gathered  into  scalp-locks  on  the  tops  of  their 
heads,  and  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  hawk's  and  eagle's 
feathers,  some  strung  together  so  as  to  extend  down  the  back 
nearly  to  the  ground.  They  were  principally  armed  with  toma- 
hawks and  war  clubs.  They  were  led  by  what  answered  for  a 
band  of  music,  which  created  what  may  be  termed  a  discordant 
din  of  hideous  noLses  produced  by  beating  on  hollow  A-essels 
and  striking  sticks  and  clubs  together.  They  advanced,  not 
with  a  regiilar  march,  but  a  continued  dunce.  Their  actual 
progress  was  (juite  slow.  They  proceeded  up  and  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  on  tlie  north  side,  stopping  in  ftont  of  every 
house  they  ])a3sed,  where  they  performe<l  some  extra  exi^loits. 
They  crossed  tlie  Xortli  Branch  on  the  old  bridge,  which  stood 
near  wjiere  the  railroad  bridge  now  stands,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded south  along  the  west  side  to  the  bridge  across  the  South 
IJranch,  which  stood  south  of  where  Lake  street  bridge  Ir,  now- 
located,  whicb  was  nearly  in  front  and  in  full  view  from  the 
purlor  windows  of  the  Sauganash  Hotel.  At  that  time,  this,  was 
the  rival  liotel  to  tlie  Tremont,  and  stood  upon  the  same  ground 
lately  occupied   by  the  great  Republican  wigwam  where  ^[i\- 

*  North-cast  corner  of  Xorih  Water  and  Rii-h  StK.et-^. 
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Lincoln  was  nominated  for  tiie  presidency — 80  feet  s-outii  of  the 
S.E.  corner  of  Lake  and  jNIarket  streets.  It  was  then  a  fasliion- 
able  boarding-house,  and  quite  a  number  of  young  married 
people  had  rooms  there.  The  parlor  was  in  tlie  second  story 
fronting  west,  from  the  windows  of  wliich  the  best  view  of  tl)e 
dance  was  to  be  obtained,  and  these  wei'e  tilled  with  ladies  so 
soon  as  the  dance  .commenced.  From  this  point  of  devs  niy 
.own  observations  were  principally  made.  Altliough  the  dui 
and  clatter  had  been  heard  for  a  considerable  time,  they  did 
not  come  into  view  from  this  point  of  observation  till  they  lu\d 
proceeded  so  far  west  as  to  come  on  a  line  with  the  house, 
which  Avas  before  they  had  readied  the  North  Branch  bridge. 
From  that  time  on,  they  v^ere  in  full  view  all  the  way  to  the 
South  Branch  bridge,  whicli  was  nearly  before  us,  the  wild 
band,  whrch  was  in  front  as  they  came  upon  the  l)ridge,  redoub'- 
llng  their  blows  to  increase  the  noise,  closely  followed  by  the 
warriors,  who  had  nov,-  wrought  themselves  into  a  perfect 
frenzy. 

The  morning  was  very  warm,  and  the  prespiratioo  was  ^'our- 
ing  from  them  almost  in  streams.  Their  eyes  were  wild  and 
bloodshot.  Tiieir  countenances  had  assumed  an  expression  of 
all  the  worst  passions  v.hich  can  find  a  place  in  the  l)reast  of  a 
savage — fierce  anger,  terrible  hate,  dire  revenge,  remorseless 
cruelty — all  v.-ere  expressed  \v,  their  terrible  features.  Tlieir 
muscles  stood  out  in  great  hard  knots,  as  if  wrouglit  to  a  tension 
which  must  burst  tlrem.  Their  tomahawks  and  clnbs  were 
thrown  and  brandished  about  in  every  direction,  witJi  tlie  most 
terrible  ferocity,  and  with  a  force  and  eneigy  which  could  only 
result  from  the  highest  excitement,  and  with  every  step  and 
every  gesture,  they  uttered  the  most  friglitfnl  yells,  in  every 
imaginable  key  and  note,  though  generally  the  iiighest  and 
6hrille.'.t  possible.  The  dance,  which  was  ever  continued,  con 
sisted  of  leaps  and  si^asmodic  ste])s,  now  forward,  and  now  bacic 
or  sideways,  witii  tlie  whole  body  distorted  into  every  imagi- 
nable unnatural  position,  most  generally  stooping  forvvard,  with 
tlie  head  and  face  thrown  uj),  the  liack  arched  down,  lirst  one 
foot  thrown  far  forward  and  then  withdrawn,  ,'uid  the  other 
siniiiarly  thrust  out,  frequently  squatting  quite  to  the  ground, 
and  all  witli  a  movement  almost  as  quick  as  lightning.  Tiieir 
weapons  weie    l.>randishcd  as  if  they  would  slay  a  tliousaivl 
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euemies  at  every  blow,  \Yhile  the  yells  and  screams  they  uttered 
were  broken  up  and  multiplied  and  rendered  all  the  more 
ludeoas  by  a  rapid  clapping  of  tlie  mouth  with  the  palm  of  the 
liand. 

To  see  such  an  exliibitiou  by  a  single  individual  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  excite  a  sense  of  fear  in  a  person  not  over 
nervous.  Eight  hundred  such,  all  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  and  wildest  excitement,  constituting  a  raging  sea  of 
dusky,  painted,  naked  fiends,  presented  a  spectacle  absolutely 
appalling. 

When  the  head  of  tlic  column  had  reached  the  front  of  the 
hotel,  leaping,  dancing,  gesticulating,  and  screaming,  while 
they  looked  up  at  the  windows  with  hell  itself  ilepicted  on 
their  faces,  at  the  "chemokoman  squaws"  with  whicli  they 
were  tilled,  and  brandishing  tlieir  weapons  as  if  they  were 
about  to  make  a  real  attack  in  deadly  earnest,  the  rear  was  still 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  two  hundred  yards  oif ;  and  all 
the  intervening  space,  including  the  bridge  and  its  approaches, 
was  covered  witii  this  raging  savagery  glistening  in  the  sun, 
reeking  with  streamy  sweat,  faiily  frothing  at  the  mouths  as 
with  unatlected  rage,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  a  picture  of  hell 
itself  before  us,  and  a  carnival,  of  the  damned  spirits  their  con- 
fined, whose  pastimes  wc  may  suppose  should  present  some 
such  scenes  as  this. 

At  this  btage  of  the  .specta/;le,  I  was  interested  to  observe 
the  effect  it  had  upon  the  different  ladies  who  occupied  the 
windows  almost  within  reach  of  the  war  clubs  in  the  hands  of 
the  excited  savages  just  below  them.  Most  of  tliem  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  naked  savages  during  the 
several  weeks  they  had  occupied  the  town,  and  had  even  seen 
tiiein  in  the  dance  before,  for  several  minor  dances  had  been 
previou.sly  performed,  but  this  fir  excelled  in  the  iu^rrid  any- 
thing which  tliey  had  pievionsly  witnessed.  Otlier.'^,  however, 
had  but  just  arrived  in  town,  and  had  never  seen  an  Indian 
before  the  last  few  nays,  and  knew  nothing  of  our  wild  western 
Indians  but  what  they  had  learned  of  their  savage  butcheiies 
;<»id  tortures  in  legend.-^  and  in  liistories.  To  those  most  famil- 
iar with  them,  the  scenes  seamed  actually  appalling,  and  but 
^'■w  stood  it  through  aiid  met  the  f]<''rfe  glare  of  the  savage  eyes 
'"•low    th(-m    without   shi inking.     It    was   a    ])lace    to    try  the 
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luimau  nerves  of  even  the  stoutest,  and  all  felt  tliat  voue  such 
sight  was  enough  for  a  lifetime.  The  question  forced  itself  on 
even  those  who  had  seen  them  most,  what  if  they  sliould,  in 
their  maddened  frenzy,  turn  this  sham  warfare  into  a  real 
attack?  how  eas}'  it  would  be  for  them  to  massacre  us  all,  and 
leave  not  a  living  soul  to  tell  the  story.  Some  such  remark  a.- 
this  was  often  heard,  and  it  Mas  not  strange  if  the  cheeks  of  all 
paled  at  the  thought *of  such  a  possiijility.  However,  most  (jf 
them  stood  it  bravely,  and  saw  the  sight  to  the  very  end ;  but 
I  think  all  felt  relieved  when  the  last  had  disappeared  around 
the  corner  as  they  passed  down  Lake  street,  and  only  those 
horrid  sounds  which  reached  them  told  that  the  war  dance 
was  still  progressing.  They  paused  in  their  progress,  for 
extra  exploits,  in  front  of  Dr.  Jolni  T.  Temple's  hou.se,  near 
the  north-east  corner  of  Lake  and  Franklin  streets,  then  in 
front  of  the  Exch;mge  Coffee  House,  a  little  further  east  on 
Lake  street;  and  then  again  in  front  of  the  Trcmont,  then 
situated  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets, 
where  the  appearance  of  the  ladies  in  the  windows  again 
inspired  tliem  v.dth  new  life  and  energy.  Fj'om  thence  they 
passed  down  to  Fort  Dearborn,  where  they  concluded  their 
performance  in  the  presence  of  the  officera  and  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  where  we  v»iU  take  a  final  leave  of  my  old  friends. 
^vith  more  good  wislies  for  their  future  welfare  than  I  really 
dare  hope  will  be  rc;\lized. 
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Origin  of  the  Prairies 


1  PROPOSE  to  afft-r  iDiiie  observaiioiis  on  the  Origin  of  tbe 
Prairies,  though  it  may  seem  like  }:>re6umption  in  me  to  attempt 
the  discussion  of  a  sabjoct  which  that  greatest  of  nature's  stu- 
dents, tlie  immortal  Humboldt,  seems  studiously  to  have  avoid- 
ed. He  descril)es  to  us  all  the  i)rairies  of  the  world,  a  great 
portion  of  which  he  had  personally  examined.  He  gives  us 
their  area,  tlieir  geograpliy,  their  topography,  their  surround- 
ing, their  components,  and  their  products,  but  gives  us  no  word 
of  suggestion  or  explanation  why  they  are  destitute  of  trees, 
v.'hen  surrounded  and  interspersed  every  win  re  by  forests. 
This,  indeed,  seems  very  remarkable  i)i  one  wlio  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary  man  that  over  lived  for  observing, 
studying,  and  explaining  every  interesting  phenomenon  in 
nature.  ^Vhy  has  not  he,  the  mo>t  able  of  all  men  to  discuss 
it,  favored  us  with  his  views  on  this  subject y  We  aie  hardly 
at  liberty  to  siipj>ose  it  was  a  mere  oversight,  and  are  loth  to 
believe  that  he  considered  the  in<|uiry  of  so  little  importance 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  his  notice.  This  would  be  too  severe  a 
reflection  iipon  all  tli'^se  wlio  have  since  considered  the  inquiry 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  Since  his  time  it 
has  been  the- subject  of  much  study  and  of  many  and  conflict- 
ing theories.  Altliough  he,  whom  of  all  others  we  should  lis- 
ten to  with  t!ie  greatest  interest,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  ha.-, 
^o  far  as  1  kir>v.',  not  cho.-en  to  enlighten  us  with  his  views,  yet 
the  origin  of  tlic  Prairie.s  is  a  theme  whicii  has  eranmandcd  the 
iittentioji  of  many,  both  of  those  v.hose  eminent  attainments 
<ntitle  them  to  the  appelIatio)i  of  learned,  ami  those  who  duell 
upon  them  Ijut  ni;d<e  no  pretensions  to  such  distinction.  iJy 
the  former,  theories   have   ijeen  advanced,  and  elaborated,  and 
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placed  ou  record,  some  of  whicli  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
otliers,  so  that  all  of  them,  at  least,  cannot  l)c  true;  and  proba- 
1>1y  we  should  not  be  very  far  out  of  the  way  should  we  con- 
clude that  some  errors  have  crept  into  all,  and  also  that  none  of 
them  are  entirely  destitute  of  truth.  Indeed,  ^\  o  are  some- 
times inclined  to  the  belief  that  each  one  has  vrritti:n  a.s  if 
called  upon  to  advance  something  entirely  original,  and  this 
may  have  led  some  to  the  very  borders  of  ai^surdit}-,  and  would 
almost  induce  the  belief  that  their  authors  had  never  seen  a 
prairie.  Upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  subjects  v.diere  we  must 
depend  ui:)on  evidence  to  lead  us  to  correct  conclusions,  it  is 
indispensable  that  we  proceed  upon  facts  and,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, all  the  facts  which  can  enlighten  our  judgments  upon  th-^ 
subject.  The  very  moment  we  proceed  upon  assumed  .facts 
which  in  truth  do  not  exist,  then  most  likely  the  first  step  will 
be  error,  and  so  we  .shall  be  led  l)y  false  lights  to  the  very  end. 
and  it  will  be  remarkable  if  our  conclusions  are  not  errouetms. 

All  men,  and  especially  the  learned,  are,  ijerhaps,  too  prone 
to  theorizing,  and  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature  that 
when  a  theory  is  once  formed  and  announced,  it  is  our  child,  oiu' 
offspring,  our  fondling,  and  we  seem  to  feel  the  obligation  of  a 
parent  to  ever  after  maintain  and  support  it.  Though,  as  it 
grows  up,  it  may  becouve  deformed  and  ugly,  and  unworthy  of 
our  further  care,  it  requires  the  stoicism  of  the  Roman  father 
to  discard  it  and  order  its  execution.  All  manner  of  violence 
is  done  to  facts  to  win  support  and  sustenance  for  the  bantling, 
and  every  grain  of  proof  in  its  defense  is  made  to  weigh  a 
pound. 

Each  of  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  on  this 
subject  undoubtedly  has  some  facts  for  its  support,  and  possi- 
bly may  account  for  the  formation. of  some  prairies;  but  neither 
is  capable  of  accounting  fm-  all  prairies.  Hence  I  conclude  that 
various  causes  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  prairies. 
It  may  bo  that  some  prairies  have  been  formed  by  processes 
entirely  different  from  processes  v;hicli  have  formed  others. 

But,  first  of  all,  in  the  di.scusbion  of  this  subject,  and  .so  it  is 
of  all  others,  it  is  necessary  to  h;ive  a  distinct  understanding  of 
the  Bu])ject  to  be  discussed.  Wc  must  know  precisely  what 
particular  facts  are  to  be  explained — what  phenomena  are  to  be 
accounted  for.     There  arc  two  distinct  elements  to  be  consid- 
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ered  in  the  discussion  of  tliis  subject.  The  one  is  the  deposi 
tioii  of  the  soils  and  the  configuration  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
prairies ;  and  tlie  other  is  the  absence  of  arborescent  vegetation 
upon  them,  in  what  may  be  termed  their  natural  state,  while 
they  are  clothed  with  a  rich  coat  of  herbaceous  vegetation.  So 
it  vrill  be  seen  that  I  only  propose  to  discuss  what  may  be 
called  the  fertile  prairies,  laying  entirely  out  of  view  chose  arid 
deserts  formed  in  many  portions  of  the  globe  where  rains  are 
so  seldom  that  few  varieties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  exist 
without  artificial  irrigation.. 

My  attention  Jja?  been  lately  recalled  to  this  subject  by  the 
re-persual  of  a  paper  prepared  by  Professor  Leo  Lesquereaux 
for  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  and  pub- 
lished in  that  Report,  Vol.  1,  page  338.  Hence  "has  it  become 
the  proi:)erty  of  our  State,  and  invites  the  criticism  of  all  her 
citizens,  thousands  of  whom  have  devoted  much  study  to  the 
subject,  with  better  means  of  understanding  it  than  is  j^ossible 
to  one  v/hose  observations  are  confined  to  a  mere  superficial 
examination  of  them,  as  was  evidently  the  case  with  the  learned 
author  of  tliis  paper,  as  I  think  I  shall  show  before  I  conclude, 
although  I  attempt  it  with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect 
for  such  high  authority. 

The  theory  of  the  learned  Professor  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus:  Prairies  were  originally  foimed  in  tlie  shallow  margins 
of  agitated  waters,  eitlier  lakes  or  running  streams.  By  the 
agitation  of  the  waters  of  lakes  drifting  material  is  thrown  up 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  sliores,  forming  dams  or 
dykes,  which  serve  to  cut  off  shallow  sections  of  water  from  the 
main  body.  These  shallow  ponds  of  water,  being  protected 
from  the  agitations  of  tl)c  main  body,  become  the  habitat  of 
aquatic  j^lants,  which  in  successive  crops  decay  and  are  repro- 
duced, thus  contributing  to  fill  up  the  shallow  pools,  which  end 
is  ako  promoted  by  atmospheric  deposits  and  the  growth  and 
decay  of  auiuial  aquatic  life,  until  finally  the  bottom  of  the 
pent  up  watei-s  is  raised  above  the  surface,  and  a  ])rairie  is 
formed.  The  same  process  is  repeated  along  the  margins  of 
rivers,  where  similar  deposits  are  made  in  tlie  still  waters  on 
either  side  of  the  active  current,  whicii  cuts  off  sections  of  shal- 
low water  into  quiet  poiKls  along  the  river  l)ottoms,  whicli 
become  filled  up  and  are  converted   into  prairies  in  the  same 
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way.  Tlie  j^aper  says:  "Tliis  peculiarity  of  formation  explain.^, 
lirst,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  prairies.  It  is 
neither  peat  nor  humus,  but  a  black,  soft  mould,  impregnated 
with  a  large  proportion  of  ulmic  acid,  produced  by  tlie  slow 
decomposition,  mostly  under  water,  of  aquatic  plants,  jukI  thus- 
partaking  as  mu<;h  of  the  nature  of  peat  as  true  humus.  In  all 
the  depressions  of  the  prairies,  where  water  is  i)ermanent  an<i 
unmixed  with  mineral  matter,  the  gj'ound  is  true  peat.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  trees  cannot  grow  on  such  kind  of 
ground." 

Now,  the  hrst  criticism  which  the  consideration  of  this 
theory  invites  is,  that  it  as'sumes  that  all  prairie  soils  are  of  the 
same  character  and  constituents,  and  hence  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  all  formed  in  the  same  way  and  are  alike  unfitted  lo 
the  gvowtli  of  trees. 

All  familiar  with  the  ]n-airies,  even  the  most  superficial 
observers,  kno\v  that  tiiis  is  not  the  case.  Tliere  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  great  a  variety  of  prairie  soils  as  of  woodland 
soils.  Scarcely  one  acrr  in  the  thousand  of  the  great  prairies 
of  Illinois  and  Iowa  would  be  recognized  by  this  description. 
Peat  bogs,  as  described  by  our  author,  are  frequently  met  with, 
and  sometimes  bordering  them  tlie  kind  of  soil  he  describei^ 
where  ponds  have  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  marshes, 
and  these,  by  a  continu;;nce  of  the  same  process,  have  finally 
become  dry  prairies;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  dry 
prairies  abound  in  true  humus,  while  n:iany  are  scantily  fur- 
nished v/ith  vegetable  matter.  Such  is  the  character  of  all  our 
sandy  prairies,  a  striking  example  of  which  is  found  near 
Pekin,  in  this  State,  stretching  clear  away  to  the  banks  of  tin- 
Mackinaw,  and  even  beyond  it.  Of  the  same  character,  also. 
are  tlie  prairies  at  Peoria,  at  Cliillicothe,  at  Lacon,  at  ilenne])in, . 
and  at  H'nry,  and  twejity  others  whicli  1  could  iiainc  in  Ill- 
inois. This  soil  is  as  pr-rmeable  to  the  atn).os})here,  i^  a.^  ijcccs- 
sible  to  oxygen  as  any  soil  capable  of  sustaining  vegetable  life. 

Surely  tliese  prairies  are  not  treeless  i^ecause  the  seeds  of 
arborescent  plants  deposited  on  or  in  them  are  not  accessible  to 
the  oxygen  necessary  to  their  development,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  reason  which  the  writtn*  assigns  for  the  absence  of 
trees  on  the  prairies.  Ife  .says,  imnu.'diately  af:er  my  last  (pio- 
tation-     *'Thj  germination  of  seeds  of  arborescent  plants  needs 
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■the  free  access  of  oxygen  for  its  developments,  and  the  trees, 
esi)ecially  in  their  youth,  absorb  by  their  roots  a  great  amount 
of  air,  and  demand  a  solid  point  of  attachment  to  fix  them- 
selves. Moreover,  the  acid  of  this,  by  its  particularly  antiseptic 
properties,  promotes  the  vegetation  of  a  i)eculiar  group  of 
plants  principally  herbaceous."  The  truth  is,  all  the  vegetation 
found  on  the  high  prairies  requires  the  accessibility  of  oxygen 
to  its  roots  for  its  proper  nutrition — nay,  its  vitality.  Transfer 
the  grasses  on  the  rolling  prairies  into  the  swanips,  or  even  the 
humid  soil  of  the  swales,  and  they  will  die  as  if  burned  with 
fire.  The  vegetation  upon  the  i)rairies  changes  as  they  liecome 
dryer,  no  matter  from  what  cause.  Artificial  draining  produces 
this  effect  with  a2)])reciable  rapidit3^  This,  no  doubt,  is  not 
entirely  owing  to  the  absence  of  stagnant  water  in  the  soil. 
i)Ut  also  to  the  absence  of  certain  salts,  which  have  been  washed 
out  by  affording  a  passage  to  the  water  percolating  through  the 
soil.  Although  I  cannot  assert  from  actual  analysis  that  this 
change  takes  place  in  the  constituents  of  the  soil  by  the 
process  of  draining.  I  think  it  is  not  a  hazardous  conjecture  to 
suppose  so,  nor  is  it  more  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
pores  left  vacant  by  draining  off  the  Avater  are  directly  filled  by 
air,  and  so  is  the  ^^oil  at  once  supplied  wit!)  an  abundance  of 
oxygen  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  a  new  class  of  vegetation, 
which  succeeds  the  old.  The  difference  in  the  vegetation  found 
on  the  different  prairies,  or  on  difterent  parts  of  the  same  prai- 
ries, testifies  to  the  difil-rent  constituents  in  their  soils.  iSo 
soon  as  the  soil  is  raised  above  the  water,  atmospheric  air 
will  penetrate  it,  .more  and  more,  in  almost  tlie  exact  ratio  thtit 
it  becomes  dryer.  Both  mechanical  and  c:hcmical  changes  are 
thence  continuall}'  going  on,  and  so  are  the  constituents  of  "the 
soil  continually  changing,  and  so  does  the  character  of  the  vege- 
tation found  upon  them  change,  so  that  the  soil  will  always 
be  covered  with  some  cla.-s  of  vegetation  to  which  it  is  adapted. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  kinds  of  vegetation  which 
the  soil  is  adapted  to  sustain,  will  be  found  there.  Indeed,  but 
a  very  few  may  be  looked  for.  The  selection  of  those  that 
are  found,  and  the  exclusion  of  tho-^e  absent,  are,  determined 
by  causes  quite  independent  of  the  constituents;  of  the  soil. 
They  are  dependent  upon  accidental  causes. 

The  theory  under  consideration  also  assumes  that  the  subsoil 
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of  the  prairies  is  uniformly  clay.  A  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance -vvitli  the  prairies  would  have  corrected  this  misapprehen- 
sion. Tlie  super-soil  of  the  prairies  sometimes  rests  upon 
gravel  and  sometimes  upon  rock,  and  sometimes  this  gravel 
subsoil,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  rests  upon  either  a  stratum  of 
clay  or  upon  rock.  An  example  of  the  former  may  be  found 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  DuPage  river,  above  Plainfield,  in  this 
State, — where  Tve  have  the  excei3tional  case  of  the  entire 
absence  of  timber  along  the  borders  of  a  considerable  river  for 
many  miles, — ^and  in  many  places  along  the  Fox  river.  Also, 
near  Lisl.)on  and  at  Joliet,  we  find  the  soil  resting  upon  rock, 
with  no  clay  interposed.  Near  Lisbon,  particularly,  this  is 
found  on  the  high,  rolling  prairie,  far  away  from  the  river 
bottoms  and  from  timber.  I  might  cite  many  similar  examples, 
but.  it  is  unnecessary.  The  vegetation  covering  all  these,  when 
not  controlled  by  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  is  substantially  the 
same,  but  neither  the  surface  or  the  subsoil  has  in  general  any- 
thing to  do  with  absence  of  arborescent  vegetation. 

That  tlie  prairies — that  is,  the  land  itself — have  been  formed 
under  water,  except  the  very  limited  ]>ortion  of  the  surface 
which  has  been  added  from  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  since  theii  emergence,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
one  of  the  least  observation;  but  that  is  not  the  main  question 
involved  in  the  present  inquiry.  Why  are  they  not  covered 
with  forests?  It  is  the  cause  of  this  feature  which  Prof.  Les- 
quereaux  undertakes  to  explain.  11  is  theory  of  the  territorial 
formation  is  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
this  phenomenon,  and  which  it  fails  to  explain,  at  least  to  my 
satisfaction. 

If  the  Grand  Prairie  of  Illinois  was  formed  under  water, 
from  which  it  emerged  1/y  a  slow  process  of  elevation  or  ]jy  a 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  a  theory  to  which  I  am  prei)ared  to 
assent,  or  if  it  was  formed  })iecemeal  by  having  one  section  of 
shallow  water,  ;md  then  another,  cut  off  from  the  main  body 
by  the  accumulation  of  deposits  by  the  agitated  waters,  as 
described  in  the  theory  uii<ler  consideration,  then  the  lands 
now  covered  l>y  the  immense  forcEts  lying  north  and  east  of  us, 
in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  of  the  same 
general  altitude,  were  formed  in  tlie  same  way;  an<l  if  tiiis 
process  of  formation  is  the  true  cause  why  trees  are  not  found 
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on  our  prairies,  then  the  same  cause  should  have  produced  the 
same  effect  there.  But  more,  if  this  theory  be  correct,  then  the 
hitest  formations  of  land  should  be  nearest  the  great  bodies  of 
water  from  which  they  have  been  detaclied,  and  less  congenial 
to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  we  should  expect  to  find  the  forests 
most  remote  from  the  waters.  Now,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is 
found,  in  fact,  to  be  the  case.  At  one  single  j^oint  alone  does 
the  Grand  Prairie  abut  on  Lake  ^Michigan,  and  that  for  the 
short  distance  of  four  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
river.  The  great  forests  of  Indiana  are  in  the  north  part  of 
that  State,  and  we  must  go  south  of  those  forests  to  find  her 
large  and  luxuriant  prairies.  In  Northwestern  Indiana  we  tind 
those  large  swamps,  which  may  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Prof  Lesquere- 
aux,  and  which  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  filled  up;  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact,  that,  wherever  a  point, 
no  matter  how  small,  in  any  of  tliese  great  marshes  has  been 
raised  above  high  water,  it  is  covered  with  trees.  No  traveler 
can  pass  over  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
for  instance,  without  having  his  attention  arrested  by  the 
innumerable  ishinds,  all  covered  with  trees,  rising  everywhere 
oat  of  this  great  marsh,  all  with  surfaces  but  a  very  few  feet 
above  the  water.  If  he  has  ever  passed  down  the  St.  Lasvrence, 
among  the  Thousand  Islands,  he  is  at  once  reminded  of  tlie 
fact  by  the  similarity  of  the  relative  location,  size,  and  number 
of  the  islands.  I  have  in  vain  sought  among  these  marshes  for 
a  dry  place  devoid  of  trees,  except  on  the  dykes  tliemselves, 
portions  of  which  may  )je  found  quite  destitute  of  any  vegeta- 
tion, when-  the  dry  sand  will  afford  sustenance  to  none. 

That  these  marshes  once  formed  a  portioji  of  the  body  of  the 
lake,  and  have  been  cut  off  from  it  l>y  dykes  thrown  uj)  by 
agitated  waters,  may  be  true.  Indeed,  these  dykes  are  as 
readily  truced  to-day  as  are  the  sjiores  of  the  lake  or  the  bor- 
ders of  the  maishes  themselves;  Init  they  are  not  uniformly 
overgrown  with  trees,  as  is  suppo.scfl  by  ti»e  author  of  the 
theojy  under  consideration.  More  than  thirty-five  years  ago  I 
exandned  one  of  the  most  remarkable  r>f  tiie.sc  ridge«,  snutli  of 
wliere  the  village  of  TJiornton  now  .stands.  It  is  composed 
principally  of  compact  gravels,  as  straight  as  possible,  nearly 
north  and  south ;  I  .^iltould  think,  p'-rhaps;  three  hundred  feet 
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plains  wliicli  spread  a^\'ay  clear  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
oast  of  lis,  Diay  have  been  raany  times  clothed  with  lieaAv 
forests,  and  these  again  denuded  to  naked  prairies.  It  is  a 
familiar  fact,  that  places  have  been  found  covered  with  what 
appeared  a  primeval  forest  of  hard  M'ood,  showing  abimdaiit 
remains  of  a  growth  of  pine,  which  must  once  have  occupied 
the  same  place.  No  fact  is  better  settled  in  agricultural  science, 
than  that  any  i)articuiar  crop  of  vegetation,  if  long  continued, 
will  in  time  exhaust  the  element  necessary  to  its  vigorous 
growth,  when,  if  vegetation  requiring  a  different  element  he 
substituted,  it  will  grow  with  peculiar  luxuriance.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  rotation  of  crops,  which  has  been  thus  enforced 
by  the  laws  of  nature  herself  long  before  man  appreciated  its 
utility  or  adopted  it  in  practice. 

When  the  vegetation  is  not  taken  from  the  ground,  but  is 
allowed  to  return  to  it,  the  process  of  exhaustion  is,  no  doubt, 
retarded  to  a  certain  extent,  but  is  not  entirely  arrested,  and 
hence  we  see  this  rotation  of  crops  wrought  out  by  the  hand  of 
nature  itself,  although  at  longer  intervals  than  is  required  for 
the  husbandman. 

I  entirely  concur  in  the  popular  opinion,  that  among  the 
most  important  ol"  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  inter- 
esting result  is  fire,  while  the  exhaustion  and  replenishing  the 
soil  with  particular  elements  have,  no  doubt,  had  their  in- 
fluence. 

The  ojiinions  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  prairies,  who  are 
often  good  observers  of  many  phenomena,  are  entitled  to 
respect,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  universally  attribute  the 
absence  of  trees  from  the  prairies  to  the  ])eriodical  fires  which 
swept  over  them,  overlooking^  no  doubt,  many  minor  causes. 
The  hard,  impenetrable  character  of  the  sward,  formed  by 
most  of  tlje  Iierlxiceous  vegetation  of  the  prairies,  forms  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  germination  of  seeds  of  trees,  wiicn, 
by  accident,  they  fall  upon  it.  It  is  not  the  composition  of  tiif 
soil  that  prevents  tlK-  germination  of  this  class. of  seeds,  but 
whatever  difficulty  is  experienced  in  this  regard  arises  from 
the  mechanical  cause  ahove  suggested.  Tlu-  liirbaccou?  vege- 
tation which  covers  the  prairies  is  furnished  witli  an  immense 
number  of  very  strong  roots, — far  more  .so  than  any  of  the  tame 
or  cultivated  grasses.     In  general,  these  form  a  complete  mat 
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on  the  surface  and  i^cnetrate  to  a  great  depth.  They  are  often 
met  with  of  a  considerable  size  at  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet. 
The  extraordinary  system  of  capillary  roots  with  which  they 
are  furnished  enables  them  to  remain  green  and  vigorous  during 
the  long  droughts,  whicli  much  more  frequently  occur  on  the 
prairies  than  in  the  timbered  lauds  and  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, during  which  the  cultivated  grasses,  and  even  the  clover, 
with  its  long  tap-roots,  greatly  suffer.  These  long  droughts,  no 
doubt,  also  exert  their  influence  to  x^i'Cvent  the  germination  of 
arborescent  seeds  on  the  prairies,  or  to  destroy  the  young 
plants,  or,  at  least,  to  prepare  them  for  certain  destruction 
when  the  autumnal  fires  shall  sweep  over  them. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  to  all  careful  observers  that  fire  is  much 
more  destructive  to  the  vitality  of  arborescent  than  to  herba- 
ceous plants,  ca.eteris  paribus.  A  fire  that  wifl  destroy  the  last 
vestige  of  life  in  a  tree  of  considerable  size  will  leave  the 
roots  of  tlie  grasses  surrounding  it  unhaimcd,  from  which  will 
spring  a  more  luxuriant  growth  the  succeeding  season.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  familiar  to  all  the  early  settles 
who  depended  upon  the  prairie  grasses  for  pasturage  and  for 
hay,  that  a  much  more  luxuriant  growth  is  produced  on  tlie 
prairies  where  the  old  grass  is  burned  oft'  than  where  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  and  decay  upon  the  ground.  I  have  in  per- 
son often  made  careful  observations  on  this  subject,  and  uni- 
formly with  the  same  result.  The  farmer  does  not  burn  oft"  the 
old  grass  in  the  fall  solely  that  it  may  not  obstruct  tlie  scythe 
when  mowing  the  next  year's  crop,  but  the  most  casual  obser- 
vation will  show  one  that  the  actual  growth  of  grass  is,  ordin- 
arily, at  least,  one-third  greater  where  the  old  grass  has  been 
burned  oft'  in  the  fall.  I  shall  not  stop  now  to  explain  why 
this  is  so,  altiiough  I  tliink  it  susceptible  of  a  most  satisfactory 
solution,  but  at  present  content  myself  with  the  fact  that  the 
roots  ot  the  prairie  herbage  are  not  injured  by  a  very  consider- 
able? degree  of  heat  where  even  large  trees  would  be  liable  to 
])e  destroyed.  What,  then,  must  be  the  fate  of  the  tree  of  but 
a  few  months'  growth?  Utter  annihilation  seems  absolutely 
inevitable.  So  long  as  the  prairies  arc  subject  to  the  annual 
conflagrations,  to  which  tjjey  are  so  much  exposed  in  a  state  of 
nature,  there  is  a  manifest  cause  why  trees  get  a  lodgment  on 
them  with  so  much  difficulty. 
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While  I  will  make  no  question  with  Prof.  Lesqnereaux  as  to 
the  process  by  which  the  marshes  or  swamps  in  the  vicinit}-  of 
some  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  have  been  formed,  or  the  reasons- 
why  trees  do  not  grow  in  them,  conceding  that  j^erpetual  stag- 
nant water  is  destructive  of  arboraceous  vitality,  tlie  error,  I 
conceive,  consists  in  carrying  the  proposition  too  far,  and  apply- 
ing it  where  the  existing  conditions  render  it  inapplicable, — 
in  extending  it  from  the  marshes  perpetually  covered  witli 
water  to  the  high,  rolling  prairies,  where  none  of  tlie  condi- 
tions exist  whicli  prevent  the  growth  of  trees  in  the  stagnant 
waters  of  the  marshes.  The  cause  of  the  absence  of  trees  on 
the  upland  prairies  is  the  problem  most  important  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  our  State,  and  it  is  the  inquiry  Avhich 
alone  I  propose  to  consider,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  remark  that 
wherever  we  do  find  timber  throughout  this  broad  field  of  prai- 
rie, it  is  always  in  or  near  the  humid  portions  of  it, — as  along 
the  margins  of  streams,  or  upon  or  near  tlie  springy  uj^lands. 
Many  most  luxuriant  groves  are  found  on  the  highest  portions 
of  the  uplands,  but  always  in  the  neighborhood  of  water.  For 
a  remarkable  cxami)le,  I  may  refer  to  that  great  chain  of  groves, 
extending  from  and  including  the  AuSable  Grove  on  the  east 
and  Holderman's  Grove  on  the  west,  inT^Ceifdall  county,  occupy- 
ing the  high  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
Fox  livers.  In  and  around  ail  the  groves  llowiug  spring? 
abound,  and  some  of  them  are  separated  by  marslies,  to  the  very 
borders  of  which  the  great  trees  approach,  as  if  the  forest  were 
ready  to  seize  upon  each  yard  of  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  elevated 
above  the  swamps.  Indeed,  all  our  groves  seem  to  be  located 
where  water  is  so  disposed  as  to  protect  them,  to  a  great  or  less^ 
extent,  from  tlie  prairie  firo,  although  not  so  situated  as  to  irri- 
gate them.  If  the  head  Maters  of  the  streams  on  the  prairie? 
'ire  most  frequently  without  timber,  so  soon  as  they  have  at- 
tained sufiicient  volume,  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  fires. 
with  very  few  exceptions,  we  find  forests  on  tJu^ir  borders, 
becoming  broader  and  more  vigorous  as  the  magnitude  of  tlie 
streams  increase.  It  is  manifest  that  land  located  on  the  bor- 
ders of  streams  v.'hich  the  fire  cannot  pass  are  only  exposed  to 
one-half  the  fires  to  wliich  tliey  would  be  exposed  but  for  such 
protection.  Tills  tends  to  show,  at  least,  that  if  but  one-hali 
tlie  fires  that  liave  occurred   liad   been  kindled,  the  arboraceous- 
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growth  could  have  withstood  their  destructive  influences,  uml 
the  wliole  surface  of  what  is  now  prairie  would  l^e  forest. 
Another  confirmatory  fact,  patent  to  all  observers,  is,  that  the 
prevailing  winds  upon  the  prairies,  especially  in  the  autuoin, 
:are  from  the  west,  and  these  give  direction  to  the  prahie  fires. 
Consequently,  the  lands  on  the  westerly  sides  of  the  streams 
■are  the  most  exposed  to  the  fires  and,  as  might  be  expected,  we 
'find  much  the  most  timber  on  tlie  easterly  sides  of  the  streams. 

Anotlier  fact,  always  a  subject  of  remark  among  tlie  dwellers 
•on  the  prairies,  I  regard  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  prairie 
soils  arc  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees  is,  that 
wherever  the  fires  have  been  kept  from  the  groves  by  the  set- 
tlers, they  have  rapidly  encroached  upon  the  prairies,  unless 
closely  depastured  by  the  farmer's  stock  oi  prevented  by  culti- 
vation. TJiis  fact  I  regard  as  establislied  by  careful  observa- 
tion of  more  than  thirty-five  years,  during  which  I  have  been 
an  interested  witness  of  the  settlement  of  this  country, — ^^from 
the  time  when  a  few  log  cabins,  many  miles  apart,  built  in  the 
borders  of  the  groves,  alone  were  met  wdth,  till  now  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  great  prairies,  in  our  State  at  least,  are  Ijrought 
imder  cultivation  by  the  industry  of  the  husbandman.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  fact  as  well  recognized  by  the  settlers  as  that  corn 
will  grow  upon  the  praiiies  when  j^i'operly  cultivated.  Teji 
years  ago  I  heard  the  observation  made,  by  intelligent  and 
observing  men,  that  withi]i  the  preceding  twenty-five  years  the 
area  of  the  timber  in  the  prairie  portions  of  the  State  had  actu- 
ally doubleil  ]jy  the  spontaneous  extension  of  the  natural 
groves.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  encroach- 
ments of  tlie  timber  upon  the  prairies  have  been  universal  and 
ra2)id,  wherever  not  impeded  by  fire  or  other  physicid  causes, 
without  regard  to  the  constituents  of  the  soil. 

The  manner  and  progress  of 'tlieencrouchments  are  familiar 
to  all.  The  hazel  is  the  usual  pioneer  in  these  encroachments, 
though  sometimes  even  this  is  preceded  by  the  Avild  apple. 
No  one  can  at  this  day  travel  two  hours  on  any  of  the  railroads 
through  our  prairies  witljout  passing  some  grove  of  timber  bor- 
dered by  consideraljle  belts  of  hazel,  among  wiiich,  not  far 
from  th''  outer  edge,  young  forest  trees  will  appear,  and  these 
will  be  obs(;rved  larger  and  larger  as  they  are  farlher  and 
fattier  front    tlie  edge  of  the  grass,  and  are  found   nearer  and 
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nearer  the  original  forest,  and  this  where  there  has  been  no 
cultivation.  This  is  tlie  usual  though  not  universal  appearance 
of  the  surroundiEgs  (.f  tlie  groves  at  the  present  day.  Some- 
times, no  doubt,  large  trees  will  be  found  as  advance  sentinels, 
standing  out  quite  in  the  prairie,  but  how  they  have  been  abk^ 
to  maintain  their  ground  there  we  may  not  at  all  times  be  able 
to  explain.  Such  instances  are  rare  excej^tious.  The  general 
rule  is,  that  the  hazel  is  in  tlic  advance,  and  from  this  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  this  slirab  can  maintain  the  struggle  for 
life  with  the  prairie  grass  better  than  forest  trees,  while  in 
turn  it  succumbs  to  the  latter.  In  the. hazel  rough  the  seeds 
of  the  trees  find  an  accessible  soil,  where  the  young  plants  are 
indifferent  to  or  are  benefited  by  the  shade.  In  time  they  rise 
above  the  hazel,  and  at  length  grow  to  sufficient  size  to  con- 
stitute a  forest,  and  bhade  the  ground,  which  destroys  the 
liazel,  which  Wiis  their  protectiug  nurse  in  infancy.  The  facts 
stated,  I  think,  clearly  warrant  tiie  conclusion  drawn. 

In  the  paper  under  consideration,  the  author,  in  answer  to 
some,  I  think,'well-considered  remarks  of  Prof.  AVinchell,  says  : 
'"The  second  asi^ertion,  that  tree.^  will  (jron'  <>rt  the  prdiru'S  irlien 
introduced  or  planted,  is  certainly  true.  lUU  we  should  take 
care  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  results  of  an  artificial 
process  and  a  Ucitural  one.  ^Vhen  trees  are  planted  on  .the  prai- 
rie the  .'^oil  is  conveniently  prepared  The  clayey  subsoil 
mixed  with  the  black  mould  forms  a  compound  which  com- 
bines density  of  certain  parts  with  lightness  of  others,  and  con- 
tains a  great  proportion  of  nutritive  elements.  If  the  clay  of 
the  subsoil  is  not  too  thick  to  be  im])ermeable  to  water,  and 
tlius  to  retain  it  arourid  the  loots,  tliis  prepared  or  artificial 
i^'round  is  very  appropriate  to  the  growth  of  trees.  But  has 
ever  anybody  seen  oaks  or  hickories,  or  any  other  kind  of  trees, 
grow  in  the  prairies  from  a  Ini.^hel  of  acorns  or  of  imts  thrown 
upon  their  surface'/  Wiiy,  tiien,  if  trees  will  grow  on  tiie  prai- 
ries, do  we  not  see  those  isolated  and  far-between  clusters  of 
^rees  which  appear  liere  and  there  on  the  borders  of  ancient 
lakes  cover  u  wider  area  and  by  and  by  invade  tlic  whole  prai- 
ritsy  Some  of  tliose  trees  liave  lived  tliere  for  ages,  their 
tnmks  are  stro;ig  and  thick,  and  their  !u-anches,  widely  ex- 
panded, are  shaken  and  their  iVnits  swept  away  by  the  impetu- 
'>sity   of  the  autumnal  storms;    and,  nevertheless,  their  domain 
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is  restricted  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  limits  whicli  tlic}- 
have  never  surpassed/' 

Now,  the  observations  already  stated,  and  about  which  I 
cannot  be  mistaken,  and  in  support  of  which  thou-s.-nids  of 
witnesses  who  have  dwelt  upon  the  prairies  for  many  ycurs,  and 
have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  observing  the  various  phe- 
nomena which  they  present,  can  be  met  v.ith  everywhere  in 
this  prairie  country,  fully  answer  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  full  extract  which  I  Iiave  made.  Arboreous  seeds,  when 
thrown  upon  the  unbroken  prairie,  do  germinate  and  grow  to 
trees,  but  witli  difficulty,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  sward  on 
which  they  fall,  and  the  great  danger  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, especially  from  tires.  Where  they  have  no  protection 
from  these  their  destruction  is  almost  certain,  no  matter  hov/ 
readily  the  seed  may  germinate  or  how  vigorously  the  young 
plants  may  grow.  It  does  not  require  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  the  mixing  of  the  clayey  subsoil  with  the  black  mould  of 
the  surface,  to  insure  the  successful  grov,'th  of  trees  upon  the 
prairies.  Indeed,  I  have  already  shown  that  not  all  the  prairies 
have  a  clayey  subsoil,  and,  as  is  elsewhere  shown  in  the  paper 
under  consideration,  in  but  few  instances  does  the  clay  ap- 
proach the  surface  to  witliin  the  reach  of  the  plow.  The  whole 
theory  under  consideration  is  based  on  the  fatal  error  that  the 
prairie  soils  are  not  adapted  to  the  growtli  of  trees.  I  do  not 
speak  from  mere  c<:)njecture,  but  from  caref  illy  observed  and 
well  attested  facts,  when  1  say  that  the  exact  reverse  is  the 
case. 

AVe  have,  then,  obvious  reasons  why  the  scattered  clusters  of 
trees  referred  to,  the  isolated  groves  upon  the  prairies,  have  not 
extended  their  domain  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  field.  The 
pniirie  fires,  the  matted,  tough  sward,  the  grazing  of  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  neighborhood  of  the  groves  to  which  they  resorted, 
the  aboriginal  encampments  usually  located  around  the  Ijorder- 
of  the  grieves  would  seem  to  present  sullicient  explanation  why 
the  groves  have  not  extended,  independently  of  the  quality  of 
the  soil.  Tliat  the  cultivation  of  the  prairie  soils  improves 
their  condition  for  the  growth  of  trees  is  proved  by  the  more 
vigorous  growth  of  those  where  the  ground  is  cultivated  than 
those  which  spring  from  seeds  accidentally  scattered  on  the 
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prairie   along  the  borders   of  the   groves;    but  this  is  true  of 
herbaceous  vegetation  as  welL 

Who  that  is  intimately  ac,]aaiDted  with  and  has  carefuily 
studied  the  prairies  will  dispute  that  the  soil  of  the  groves  has 
been  formed  by  the  same  process  that  lias  formed  the  soil  of 
the  treeless  prairies?  The  theory  that  these  c:roves  mark  out 
the  places  where  the  agitated  waters  have  thrown  up  embank- 
ments, which  cut  off  the  shallow  waters  where  the  naked  prai- 
ries have  been  formed,  is  not  sustained  by  eltlier  the  topog- 
raphy or  the  geography  of  the  ground.  If  this  theory  were 
true,  we  should  i:nd  the  groves  in  continuous  lines,  upon  ele- 
vated ridges,  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  such  as  we  uni- 
formly find  to  comprise  those  dykes,  which,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  formed  as  supposed,  and  have  perlbrmed  the  office  as- 
:;igned  them.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  very  few 
instances  do  we  find  tlie  groves  occupying  continuous,  unbroken 
ridges  of  any  considerable  extent.  We  find  them  scattered  over 
the  prairies,  without  law  or  order,  excepting  only  the  condition 
of  water  in  some  form  in  their  vicinity,  which  may  serve  to 
protect  them  from  the  conflagrations  of  the  prairies.  This  water 
need  not  charge  the  soil  itself  with  humidity  in  order  to  secure 
tlie  growth  of  trees,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  groves 
occupying  the  highest  and  dryest  knolls,  Init  at  their  feet,  or  ar 
least  so  near  as  to  serve  as  a  protection,  water  is  sure  to  be 
found.  In  former  times,  when  the  traveler,  in  crossing  the 
great,  wild  prairies,  .«aw  a  grove  in  the  distance,  he  shaped  his 
course  to  it,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  finding  water  there, 
no  matter  how  dry  or  parched  the  prairie  might  be. 

The  soil,  too,  gives  no  evidr-nce  of  an  accunmlation  of  mate- 
rial, such  as  is  usually  tlirovni  up  by  agitated  v/aters.  When 
we  penetrate  the  soil  of  the  v.-oodlamls,  even  to  great  depths,  as 
in  digging  wells,  and  the  like,  we  find  the  same  formation.^ 
which  are  met  with  in  tiic  surrounding  prairies.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  whenever  wc  find  a  chain  of  groves 
occupying  the  high  divides  of  the  water  sheds  of  the  pniirie.s, 
they  are  generally  separated  by  deep  depressions,  which  would 
liave  destroyed  them  as  dykes  for  the  separation  of  the  waters. 

As  I  have  already  8tat<!d,  T  am  prepared  to  admit,  as  almost  a 
'iernonstrated  fact,  that  not  only  our  great  prairies,  but  also  our 
great  forest  lands  and  tlie  desert  plain.s,  filling  all  the  space 
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between  the  AUeghenies  ;ind  the  Rocky  ]\I<n!ntaiiis,  were  orio-. 
inaUy  formed  or  deposited  under  water,  from  vvliicdi  tliey  liav*^ 
emerged  by  some  process  of  nature,  probably  very  slow;  l)ut 
this  elevation  has  not  been  depencient,  to  any  consideraljle 
ciegree,  upon  additional  deposits,  but  upon  the  actual  uplieaval 
of  tlie  mass  of  matter  original!}'  submerged,  or  the  subsidence 
of  the  waters  by  the  renlO^■al  of  l)arriers  which  once  restrained 
tiiem.  And  yet,  if  all  prairies  have  been  formed  as  su])])osed 
by  the  theory  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  criticising, 
they  have  been  formed  by  dei)osits  in  the  water  till,  by  succes- 
sive accumulations,  they  have  linally  emerged  above  the  waters. 

To  me  the  evidence  that  this  is  not  >o  is  absnlutely  conclu- 
sive, as  well  as  that  the  depi^sits  have  been  very  insignificant, 
since  they  were  deeply  buried  under  the  waters.  I  will  state 
some  of  the  facts,  within  the  observation  of  all  men,  which  liave 
led  me  to  this* conclusion. 

I  think  it  is  universally  accepted,  at  least  among  scientitie 
men,t]iat  the  rocks  (called  boulders)  scattererd  over  most  of  our 
prairies,  at  least  east  of  the  ^Missouri  river  and  north  of  latitude 
forty,  liMVL'  l)een  transported  from  their  original  beds  in  the 
north  to  their  present  places  by  mean ;  of  lioating  ice.  Apart 
from  the  admitted  fact  that  ^his  is  not  their  native  place,  or 
that  they  did  not  grow  here,  and  hence  must  have  been  trans- 
ported by  some  agency,  and  of  our  absolute  inability  to  con- 
ceive of  any  other  capable  of  producing  such  results,  many  of 
the  masses,  especially  in  the  Iowa  prairies,  weighing  hundreds 
of  tons  each,  and  the  additional  fact  that  their  rounded  form 
has  been  ac<juired  by  al>rasion,  Ijy  which  their  sharp  angles 
liave  been  worn  away  since  they  were  detached  from  their  origi- 
nal beds,  and  we  can  conceiA'e  of  no  other  adequate  agency  to 
produce  this  r-rsult  but  moving  water  and'' ice, — I  say,  aside  fron; 
all  tills  evidence,  within  two  mile^  of  v.hcre  I  ncrw  write,  the 
most  convuicing  evidence  exists  that  the.sc  boulders  were 
Ijrought  by  icebergs.  To  tlie  north,  but  more  especially  to  the 
west,  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  and  almost  within  its  limits,  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  exact  size  and  form  of  the  masses  of  ice,  where 
they  grounded  and  deposited  their  freight  of  boulders.  There 
one  may  walk  over  a  quarter  of  an  a^'-re,  a  fialf  an  acre,  or  several 
acres,  accordiiig  to  the  size  of  the  mass,  always  ste})ping  on 
these  stones,  thus  deposited  close  together  as  i hey  were  when 
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embraced  by  the  coi-igealiiig  waters,  and  outside  of  the  Ijordcrs 
not  a  single  stone  can  be  found  till  another  similar  collection 
is  met  with.  The  borders  of  these  collections  are  as  sharply 
defined  as  if  marked  with  a  wall.  Here,  too,  another  interest- 
ing fact  may  be  observed,  which  shows  that  they  were  not 
transported  in  one  voyage  from  their  original  homes  to  their 
present  resting  place.  We  observe  a  single  collection  com- 
posed of  a  great  variety  of  rocks — several  kinds  of  granite,  trap 
gneis,  sienite,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  others,  which  we  know, 
from  their  far  distant  beds,  had  been  drifted  or  rolled  together 
from  long  distances,  and  worn  to  their  present  form,  before 
they  were  picked  up  for  their  last  voyage. 

The  rock-bound  shores  of  Lake  Superior  show  us  how  these 
boulders  were  formed.  There,  in  many  places,  we  may  see 
before  us  the  lately-detached  blocks  of  rock,  wiih  all  their 
angles  sharp,  and,  as  we  pass  down  from  the  top  of  the  cliff 
over  the  broken  masses  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  even 
look  beneath  it,  we  find  the  angles  of  the  blocks  more  and 
more  wom,  and  the  masses  themselves  smaller,  till  at  last, 
when  we  reach  the  water  and  look  into  it,  we  see  before  us  the 
smooth,  rounded  boulders,  as  we  see  them  on  our  prairies ;  and 
if  we  will  stand  there  when  a  heavy  sea  is  rolling  in,  we  shall 
see  the  great  blocks  of  stone  jostled  together  and  the  process 
of  abrasion  going  on  before  our  eyes.  It  may  take  a  thousand 
great  storms  to  wear  away  an  ounce  from  a  single  block,  yet 
enough  millions  of  such  storms  will  at  least  do  the  work,  and 
that  effectually.  Perhaps  the  most  accessible  point  where  this 
manufacturing  of  boulders  can  be  witnessed  is  on  the  mainland 
west  of  Partridge  Island,  a  few  miles  above  Marquette.  I  can- 
not forbear  to  mention  one  other  interesting  evidence  of  the 
transportation  of  tliese  boulders.  A  few  miles  south  of  Water- 
loo, in  Black  Hawk  county,  Iowa,  is  the  fragment  of  an  im- 
mense boulder,  which  must  weigh  many  hundred  tons,  showing 
on  one  side  a  distant  face  of  a  comparatively  recent  fracture, 
and  I  wa.s  credibly  informed  that  many  miles  distant  a  similar 
fragment  existed,  with  a  face  the  counterpart  of  this,  showing 
that  at  one  time  both  had  constituted  one  mass. 

Now,  assuming  that  our  prairie  boulders  were  transported  by 
icebergs  to  their  present  places,  and  that  we  are,  in  some  easels 
at  least,  enabled  to  determine  the  mininuun  sizes  of  the  l)ergs 
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which  brouglit  them,  we  are  forced  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the 
prairies  were  covered  by  deep  waters  at  tlie  time  of  their  trans- 
portation. We  may  safely  assume  that  ancient  bergs  resembled 
those  now  seen  floating  from  the  frigid  zones  into  lower  lati- 
tudes, M'here  they  often  ground  and  are  melted  away,  depositing 
whatever  heavy  material  they  have  brought  with  them  from 
their  starting  point,  which  we  are  told  l)y  arctic  navigators  is 
always  at  or  near  the  shore.  If  this  be  so,  we  know  they  must 
have  required  a  great  depth  of  water  to  float  them.  Beigs  are 
now  frequently  met  with  j^rojecting  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
water;  and,  as  they  float  with  at  least  five  sixths  of  the  mass 
under  water,  we  may  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  depth  of 
the  water  here  when  these  boulders  were  deposited.  At  least, 
we  may  assume  that  is  was  very  considerable.  Had  there  been 
any  considerable  deposit  after  these  boulders  were  dropped 
where  we  now  see  them,  while  they  were  being  elevated  above 
the  waters,  they  must  have  been  deeply  bui'ied  beneath  this 
deposit,  and  we  should  not  liave  this  clear  evidence,  at  least,  of 
the  former  submergence  and  of  the  very  insignificant  deposi- 
tion during  the  process  of  elevation  from  beneath  the  waters. 

I  clahn  no  originality  in  these  suggestions.  I  have  only 
stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the  accepted  theory  by  the  most 
observing  and  reflecting  men  in  accounting  for  the  presence  of 
the  prairie  boulders ;  but  what  I  claim  is,  that  the  patent  facts 
stated  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  tiie  great  body  of 
our  prairies  have  been  built  up  by  accumuhitions  and  deposits 
in  shallov\  Wciter  till  ihey  were  raised  above  it,  and  then  tinally 
till  tliey  have  attained  their  present  altitudes.  I  say  the 
lx)ulders  alone  absolutely  for'oid  this,  unless  they,  too,  were 
deposited  in  veiy  sliallow  water,  or  in  most  cases  loug  after  the 
emergence.  But  few  facts  have  ever  been  established  Uy  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  more  conclusively  than  this. 

But  even  admitting  the  shallow  pond  theory  as  fully  estalj- 
lished,  and  clearly  showing  how  all  the  soil  of  the  prairies  has 
been  formed,  and  it  by  no  means  affords  as  satisfactory  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problon  ])resented  by  the  absence  of  trees  upon 
the  prairies  as  I  have  attempted  to  show  in  a  previotis  })ortion 
of  this  paper. 

Indeed,  we  venture  upon  very  much  whenever  we  assume  to 
explain   all    the    laws    l)y  which    nature   works   out    her  great 
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results,  vor  to  state  all  the  causes  which  may  hare  tended  to 
produce  this  one  result.  One  cause  or  set  of  causes,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  may  have  produced  it  in  another  place. 
TVhile  we  may  have  clear  proofs  of  the  existence  and  operation 
of  some  of  these  causes,  we  may  not  deny  that  others,  and 
many  of  them,  have  been  operating  for  ages  since  the  prairies 
became  dry  land,  first  to  promote  the  growth  of  one  kind  of 
vegetation  which  by  other  causes  has  been  destroyed  and 
replaced  by  anotlier,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  tliis  process  may 
have  been  many  times  repeated.  In  contemplating  these  works 
of  nature  we  are  too  apt  to  confine  our  reflections  to  yesterday. 
When  we  jDanse,  and  let  the  mind  run  back  through  the  vista 
of  time  till  it  becomes  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  distance  without  end,  we  are  then  prepared,  when  we 
return  to  complete  consciousness,  to  appreciate  that  the  growth 
of  the  oldest  tree  of  the  forest,  wiien  considered  in  relation  to 
past  time,  has  been  as  rapid  as  is  that  of  the  eastern  magician, 
who  plants  the  seed  of  the  orange  before  your  eyes,  and  while 
you  yet  look  the  tender  plant  springs  from  the  ground  and 
grows  up  to  a  full  sized  tree,  bears  blossoms,  which  fade  and 
fall,  and  the  green  fruit  appears  in  their  places,  which  immedi- 
ately grows  to  its  full  size,  matures  and  ripens,  and  you  are 
invited  to  pluck  and  eat,  and  you  find,  in  your  hands  a  verita- 
ble orange,  rich,  juicy,  and  nourishing.  I  say  this  is  but  the 
history  of  our  oldest  forest  trees,  when  contemplated  with 
reference  to  the  ages  that  must  have  elapsed  since  this  land 
emerged  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  During  all  these  roll- 
ing years  surely  there  has  been  time  enough  for  the  prairies  to 
have  been  clothed  Avith  forests,  and  again  denuded  of  their 
trees,  and  for  the  process  to  have  been  many  times  repeated,  ]:»y 
agencies  not  beyond  our  comprehension  of  nature's  laws.  But 
because  this  may  liave  been,  I  have  no  warrant  for  saying  that 
it  has  been,  for  the  want  of  tangible  proof  of  the  fact.  I  may 
t-'vcn  assert  its  prolxability,  or  my  belief  that  it  has  I^een  so,  l)ut 
at  last  it  is  but  conjecture,  and  as  such  alone  may  he  suggest- 
ed. Still  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
tlie  geology  of  this  country,  in  some  of  its  departments  at  least, 
is  yet  in  its  earliest  infimcy.  May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that 
its  maturity  will  develop  tacts  whicli  v/ill-  dispel  the  oljscurity 
^'hich   now  veils   many   subjects  of  most  interesting    inquiry, 
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and  enable  us  to  read  the  past  in  a  clear  and  convincing  light? 
For  instance,  the  prairies  abound  in  beds  of  peat,  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  some  of  vast  proportions.  xVs  yet  these  are  com- 
paratively sealed  volumes  of  liistory,  which,  when  they  shall 
be  opened  and  read,  as  tliey  have  been  in  what  we  call  the 
older  countries  of  the  v.orld,  will  reveal  the  record  of  bygone 
ages.  "What  treasures  of  truths  have  bi'Cn  revealed  by  the 
examinations  of  the  peat-beds  of  Denmark,  to  which  reference 
may  be  made  as  quite  appropriate' to  the  present  inquiry! 
These  are  of  depths  varying  only  from  ten  to  thirty  feet, 
formed  like  ours,  in  basins  in  the  drift.  They  tell  us  as  plainly 
as  if  wiltten  in  a  l:)Ook.  of  the  different  successive  forests  which 
there  have  lived  and  flourished,  and  finally  disappeared,  -and 
been  succeeded  by  others.  The  oldest  which  they  reveal  is 
the  Scotch  Fir,  (pinuh'  si/lirstr is,)  which  is  not  now  found  in  Den- 
mark, and  cannot  even  be  domesticated  there.  Then  succeed 
several  varieties  of  the  oak,  one  after  another,  and  so  on,  until 
finally  at  the  last  the  beech  is  found,  which  is  still  the  common 
forest  tree  of  Denmark,  and  so  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago, 
as  we  learn  from  written  history.  How  admirably  do  w^e  here 
find  united  into  a  long  chain  of  history  the  various  links  which 
we  see  deposited  in  these  beds  of  peat,  tiic  last  (^f  which, 
being  united  with  and  interpreted  by  written  history  enable 
us  to  read  nil  the  rest,  with  almost  as  much  confidence  as  if 
the  writtcji  history  extended  back  to  the  time  when  the  first 
layer  of  peat  was  deposited.  How  shall  we  restrain  our  im- 
patience till  the  seal  shall  be  broken  to  similar  volumes  of 
histoiy,  which  lie  profusely  scattered  all  over  prairie  land, 
waiting  to  be  opened  and  read  l)y  the  discriminating  geologist"? 
There  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  find  facts  which  will  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  There 
alone  may  we  hope  to  learn,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, what  kinds  of  vegetation  have  grown  on  tliese  great 
plains  in  the  long  gone  ages  of  tlie  far  distant  past. 

But  the  F.uppositi<m  of  igneous  agency  in  producing  the- 
effect  under  consideratitxi  is  not  a  mere  speculation  or  con- 
jecture. It  is  an  e.stal>lished  fact,  proved  by  such  evidence  as 
leaves  no  room  for  cojitroversy.  So  that,  whatever  else  may  also 
have  contributed  to  the  same  result,  fire  at  lea.st  has  done  its 
share.     In  almost  every  year,  in  some  part  of  the  country,  vvhole 
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forests  are  consumed  by  fire.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  no 
doubt,  a  new  growth  of  trees  takes  tlie  place  of  the  old,  but 
such  is  not  always  the  case.  Mr.  Daniel  Ebersol,  of  this  city, 
who  is  a  good  observer,  and  of  undoubted  veracity,  informs  me 
that  many  years  ago,  on  the  Vermilion  River,  a  fire  occurred, 
under  his  own  observation,  which  utterly  destroyed,  root  and 
branch,  an  entire  hard-wood  forest,  and  that  the  entire  burnt 
district  was  directly  taken  possession  of  by  the  herbaceous 
plants  i^eculiar  to  the  prairies,  and  that  in  a  very  few  years  it 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  prairie,  except 
by  its  greater  luxuriance.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Shaw, 
who  has  resided  upon  the  prairies  of  Illinois  for  more  than 
fifty,  and  upon  his  farm,  within  two  miles  of  Ottawa,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  is  equally  to  the  point.  He  assures  me  that 
he  has  known  many  forest  districts  entirely  burned  over  and 
every  living  thing  upon  them  destroyed.  Generally  they  were 
replaced  with  trees  similar  to  the  former  growth;  but  that 
sometimes  the  prairie  herbage  takes  and  maintains  possession. 
He  cites  an  instance  on  his  own  farm,  wliere,  forty  years  ago, 
when  he  took  possession,  there  was  a  forest  of  large  trees, 
wl^ch  was  destroyed  by  a  fire,  when  a  part  of  the  burned 
district  was  again  covered  with  trees,  and  a  part  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  jDi-airie  grass,  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  prairie. 
He  mentions  another  occurrence  of  the  same  kind,  within  his 
own  observatir;n,  in  Putnam  county.  All  who  know  Mr.  Shaw, 
as  I  have  for  a  third  of  a  century,  will  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  his  statements  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  latter  is  such  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  mistake.  But  corrol)oratiug  testimony  is 
abundant.  I  liave  conversed  with  many  oM  settlers  in  difiercnt 
parts  of  the  ])rairie  regions,  v.dio  mention  similar  occurrences. 
I  venture  the  assertion,  that  a  thousand  witnesses  may  be  found 
still  living  who  can  state  particular  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
In  my  early  wanderings  over  the  wild  prairies  it  several  times 
occurred,  when  approaching  a  \)(k\j  of  timber,  that  I  met  in 
the  prairie  grass  charred  remains  of  forest  trees,  perhaps  half  a 
mile  ot  more  from  tlie  edge  of  the  wood,  and  I  have  in  no 
instance  in<)uired  of  one  wjjo  had  similar  focilities  for  observa- 
tion who  did  not  rememhcr  havin<:c  observed  the  same  thing. 
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lu  a  former  part  of  this  paper  I  have  shown,  b}^  evidence 
which  may  be  seen  and  comprehended  at  this  day  by  every 
observer,  how  prairies  have  been  and  are  still  being  converted 
into  forests.  I  have  now  stated,  with  considerable  particularity, 
evidence  satisfactorily  showing  how  forests  have  been  con- 
verted into  prairies.  Tliis  seems  to  me  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  inquiry,  which  can  alone  be  solved  by  evidence  of  authen- 
ticated facts,  one  ounce  of  which  should  be  entitled  to  more 
weight  than  a  pound  of  ingenious  conjecture. 

How  vain,  then,  are  the  most  plausible  theories  and  fine-spun 
speculations,  when  we  have  this  palpable,  tangible  j^roof  of  the 
actual  process  by  which  the  result  has  been  produced,  and  that 
by  a  simple  cause  adequate  to  the  result.  If  the  thousand  wit- 
nesses who  have  observed  this  process  going  on  before  their 
very  eyes  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  and  publishing  their 
observations  for  the  last  half  centuiy,  the  question  would  have 
been  long  since  so  conclusively  settled,  both  among  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  that  all  men  would  be  surprised  that  it  was 
ever  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  great  danger  to  truth  would 
have  been  that  too  much  effect  would  have  been  attributed  to 
igneous  agency.  For  myself,  while  I  am  i)repared  to  bcHeve 
that  this  has  been  the  most  potent  of  all  tlie  causes  contriljut^ng 
to  the  result,  I  am  also  pre2)ared  to  admit  that  there  have  been 
many  minor  auxiliary  causes  aiding  the  principal  one,  vvdiich 
may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  observers.  Least  of  all  of 
these  arc  the  fiicts,  which  may  be  considered  established  as 
such,  and  which  tend  to  su^Dport  what  may  be  termed  the  shal- 
low pond  tlieory.  Those  which  are  invoked  in  support  of  wlmt 
may  be  termed  the  arid  theoiy  may  have  had  a  considcral^lc 
influence  in  aid  of  the  prairie  tires  on  what  may  be  termed  the 
fertile  prairie,  and  even  the  most  controlling  cause  on  the  desert 
plains,  where  both  herl)S  and  trees  are  nearly  wanting  for  the 
lack  of  moisture  to  sustain  them,  even  if  once  there  planted. 
AVhere  there  is  not  sufficient  rainfall  to  sustain  trees  when 
planted,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  that  is  the  cause  of 
their  absence;  but  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  this,  or  the  pecu- 
liar constituents  of  the  soil,  is  the  principal  cause  where  rrees 
grow  and  flourish  vigorously  wlien  once  introduced.  The  same 
cause  wliich  keeps  them  away  should  kill  them  when  present, 
if  still  operating.     If  there  is  le.ss  annual   rainfall  in  prairie 
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than  in  timber  districts,  we  may  ap23reciate  that  fires,  from  that 
cause,  may  have  been  more  frequent  and  more  destructive,  while 
our  daily  observation  proves  that  the  limited  quantity  of  rains 
does  not  render  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere  unadapted  to  the 
growth  of  trees,  at  least  on  the  prairies  east  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

In  grouping  together  some  of  the  facts  in  support  of  what 
may  be  denominated  the  igneous  theory,  I  but  state  a  theory 
which  is  as  old  as  the  fir.-t  white  settlements  upon  the  prairies ; 
but  because  it  has  been  universally  accepted  by  those  who  have 
had  the  greatest  opportunities  for  observing  the  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question,  although  they  make  no  pretensions  to  scien- 
tific attainments, — for  that  reason  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
reject  it.  and  with  it  a  great  volume  of  facts  which  seem  to 
conclusively  establish  it.  At  least  till  some  one  else  shall  pro- 
duce other  tangible  facts,  as  well  supported  by  proof  as  these, 
in  support  of  some  other  theory,  and  tending  to  prove  the  fal- 
lacy of  tlie  conclusions  deduced  from  these"  I  must  believe  that 
the  popular  opinion  of  the  country  is  in  the  main  correct. 

Perhaps  I  have  too  little  respect  for  mere  theories,  and  too 
much  reverence  for  facts.  I  cannot  be  content  with  general 
obsen'-ations  of  facts  without  descending  to  their  minute  de- 
tails, which  in  my  view  become  of  immense  imi)ortance  as  qual- 
ifying or  explaining  more  general  observation.  If  without  the 
careful  study  of  well-established  facts,  mere  theories  may  be 
drapod  in  the  tinsel  glitter  of  learned  speculations,  they  can 
never  satisfy  that  wholesome  craving  for  exact  knowledge, 
which  alone  forms  a  sure  basis  for  definite  conclusions.  Science 
has  soDietiuies  suffered  grievous  wrong  from  some  of  her  votaries, 
who  have  felt  called. upon  to  explain  everything,  whether  expli- 
cable or  not  by  ascertained  facts;  and,  indeed,  the  more  occult 
the  explanation,  the  more  profound  would  their  learning  ap- 
pear. If  it  so  happen  that  manifest  facts  are' opposed  to  their 
theories,  wliv — .so .much,  the  worse  for  the  facts! 
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Chicago,  Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  1S64. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  Address  which  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society- 
had  the  gratification  of  listening  to  last  evening,  prepared  an^i 
delivered  by  yourself  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Association,  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  State  too 
interesting  and  important  not  to  have  as  wide  a  circulation  and 
as  enduring  form  as  lie  in  the  power  of  the  Society  to  secure  for 
it.  The  opening  up  of  a  historical  fact  so  replete  with  interest, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  this  State,  but  to  the  nation  at  large, 
has  a  special  value  at  this  time,  when  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  institution  of  Slavery  are  developing  themsehes  in  a 
manner  so  convincing  and  so  fearful.  Had  the  accursed  system 
been  fastened  at  the  time  of  whicli  you  treai  upon  this  young 
Commonwealth,  then  just  emerging  into  being,  the  results  to  us 
at  the  present  time  would  have  been  such  as  the  heart  declines 
to  consider,  yet  which  are  made  but  too  evident  and  palpable 
by  the  desolate  condition,  the  sad  and  pitiable  spectacle,  pre- 
sented by  our  neighboring  sister  State  of  Missouri. 

For  the  masterly  manner  in  which  you  have  uncovered  and 
brought  to  light  the  machinations  by  which  our  noble  State  was 
brought  into  such  imminent  peril,  and  the  happy  though  narroA'. 
escape  it  had,  through  a  benign  Providence,  from  the  blight  and 
curse  consequent  upon  the  great,  the  almost  national  wrong,  we 
desire  to  tender  you  our  thanks. 

As  some  slight  testimonial  of  our  appreciation  of  your  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  Address,  we  respectfully  request  a  copy  for 
publication  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

\'ery  respectfully^  yours,  etc., 

MARK  SKIXXER,  WILLIAM  liROSS, 

D.  J.   ELY,  E.   B.   McCAGG, 

-*         W.  E.   DOGGETT,  J.  YOUNG  SCAMMON, 

ED^YIN  If.  SHELDON,  GEORGE    Y.   RUMSEY. 

MAHLON  D.  OGDEN,  K    W.    RAYMOND, 

WILLIAM  RLAIR,  BELDEN  F.   CULYER. 

Tij  Hon.   WILLIAM  H.   BROWN. 


ADDRESS. 


Slavery  has  always  been  the  disturbing  element  in 
our  Government.  Its  recognition  in  the  Constitution 
of  1787,  by  the  equivocal  language  used  therein, 
was  the  result  of  compromise,  and  an  honest  belief 
that  in  a  short  process  of  years  it  would  wholly  dis- 
appear. Its  deadly  leaven,  even  then,  had  corrupted, 
if  not  the  \\hole  lump,  a  large  and  influential  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union.  In  the  North  and  East,  as  anticipated,  Sla- 
ver}- soon  ceased  to  exist;  but  elsewhere  it  took 
deeper  root,  and  grew  in  strength  and  power,  imtii 
it  attempted  its  last  crowning  act  of  wickedness,  the 
destruction  of  our  free  government. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  origin  of  the  antagonism  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  an  antagonism  more  in- 
tense and  bitter  than  that  of  difterent  nations  and 
tongues.  We  were  of  the  same  stock,  reared  under 
the  same  government,  educated  by  the  same  teach- 
ers, and  imbued  with  the  same  ideas  of  politics  and 
religion.  Our  pilgrim  fathers,  landing  upon  the  in- 
hospitabk-  shores  of  .N'ew  England,  relied  upon  their 
strong  arms  and  untiring  industry  for  success.  The 
ship  that  landed  at  Jamestown  the  first  settlers  of 
Virginia,  brought  also  the  curse  which  has  since 
blighted  the  rich  soil  of  that  ancient  Commo}iwealth. 
The  freeman  and  the  slave  came  together;  and  in 
two  and  a  half  centuries  since  tliese  comparatively 
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small  e\ents  occurred — pregnant,  indeed,  with  nio- 
mentotis  consequences — each  comjiumity  has  worked 
out  its  destiny.  The  freeman  of  the  North  and  East, 
no.w  united  with  the  great  and  growing  West,  under 
the  smiles  of  a  Divine  Providence,  are  this  evening 
surrounded  with  every  blessing  which  Christian  civil- 
ization confers,  undistiir1:>ed  by  "the  rude  alarms  of 
war,''  \\ith  plenty  in  our  garners  and  prosperity  in 
every  department  of  life;  while  the  soil  of  the  South, 
polluted  by  the  footsteps  of  the  slai;e,  is  overrun  by 
hostile  armies,  drenched  in  blood,  and  blackened 
and  desolated  by  lire  and  sword. 

The  direct  contest  between  freedom  and  slavery 
has  been  in  progress  in  this  country  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  It  was  first  aggressively  developed  in  1820- 
I,  when  application  was  made  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union..  Her  Constitution,  as  }>re- 
sented  to  Congress,  legalized  the  existence  of  slavery 
within  her  borders.  The  excitement  and  agitation. 
which  it  occasiorjcd,  not  only  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, but  throughout  the  entire  country,  is  a  matter 
of  history,  it  was  the  second  severe  strain  upon  our 
National  Government,  and  for  a  time  threatened  to 
break  the  cord  which  bound  the  States  together. 
The  South,  as  always  upon  the  matter  of  Slavery,  v/as 
a  unit.  The  good  and  true  men  of  the  North  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  question  upon  the  threshold,  and 
confine  the  evil  to  the  States  where  it  existed.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  the  present  generation  if 
success  had  crowned  their  eftbrts;  but  there  were 
"dough-faces"  theii,  a.-;  now;  and  the  Missouri  Com- 
pronn'se  postijoned  the  day  of  settlement  to  the 
present  }>eriod.  Hov/  tliat  compromise  was  ol)served 
by  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  will  also  be  a 
matter  of  history,  when  the  sad  story  of  Kansas  and 
her  vvTongs  shall  have  been  written.     We  have  heard 
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of  panic  iaith;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  breach  of 
common  honesty,  such  a  violation  of  solemn  cove-    -  ' 
nants,  could  ever  have  been  fastened  upon  the  }^Iuni- 
cipality  of  ancient  Carthage. 

This  State  was  the  theatre  of  the  second  aggressive 
movement  of  the  Slave  Power,  in  1823-4.  Your  • 
Society,  Mr.  President,  have  thought  this  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  a  brief  recital  of  the  stirring  events  of 
those  years,  and  have  invited  me,  a  spectator  of,  and 
a  youthful  participant  in  them,  to  make  the  attempted 
Convention  of  1S24  the  subject  of  my  remarks  at 
this  Annual  Meeting.  While  it  will  only  refresh  the 
memories  of  tlie  elder,  the  facts  I  propose  to  speak 
of  will  probabl}-  be  new  to  some  of  your  younger 
members,  and  to  many  of  our  friends  of  recent  ^resi- 
dence in  our  State,  who  honor  us  by  their  presence 
this  evening.  w 

The  early  settlements  in  the  Territory  of  Illinois  % 

were  confined   to  the    three  large   rivers  forming  its  ^^ 

eastern,  western,  and  southern  boundaries.  The  soil 
in  the  vicinit}' of  these  streams  was  unexampled  for 
its  richness  and  fertility.  These  locations  were  easy 
of  access,  and  offered,  through  the  river  trade,  a 
market  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  first  inliabi- 
tants.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  document  determin- 
ing the  date  (;f  the  first  settlement  of  Illinois.  Tra- 
dition fixes  it  at  Cahokia,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth,  or  early  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.      The  French  inhabitants  of  Kas-  '  ,. 

kaskia,  in  tSiS.  the  year  I  made  my  residence  there, 
claimed  that  their  village  was  founded  in  1707. 
There  were  evidences  at  that  time  (the  remains  of  .  _ 
former  edifices,  among  them  the  Jesuits'  College.) 
that  their  chronology  was  substantially  correct.  It 
was  admitted,  however,  that  the  settlement  of  Cahokia 
was   some    years   earlier.      'I'his    ancient    village   was 
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located  near  the  northern  end  of  the  American  Bot- 
tom— -a  strip  of  land  averaging  four  or  five  miles  in 
width,  commencing  at  Kaskaskia.  and  extending 
northward  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  the  moutli  of 
the  Missouri  river.  Its  soil — originally  a  pure  mould, 
the  deposit  of  the  large  rivers  in  its  vicinity,  and 
occasionally  overflowed,  as  in  1844,  in  its  length  and 
breadth  —  was  rich  beyond  comparison,  and  inex- 
haustible in  its  power  of  production.  A  common 
field  at  Kaskaskia,  composed  of  about  six  thousand 
acres,  with  an  exterior  fence  only,  had  been  culti- 
vated from  tlie  first  settlement  of  the  place  without 
science  or  skill,  and  with  no  regard  to  the  rotation  of 
crops;  and  yet  in  181 8,  the  soil  was  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  if  the  j^lowshare  for  the  first  time  had 
passed  through  it.  It  was  upon  this  tract  of  land 
that  the  colonies  of  the  Canadian  French  had  been 
^  located,  including  the  villages  of  Cahokia,  Prairie  du 

Pont,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  Kaskaskia. 

There  were  but  few  settlements  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  State,  or  upon  the  Ohio  border,  until  after 
the  war  of  181 2.  The  Salt  Springs,  about  fifteen 
miles  north-west  of  Shawneetown,  had  been  worked 
to  some  extent  or  some  years  before  that  period. 
They  formed  the  nucleus  of  considerable  neighbor- 
hoods in  their  vicinity,  and  were  the  source  of  an 
extensive  business  in  that  portion  of  the  State.  With 
the  Kanawha  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  they  furnished 
the  early  South-AVest  witl!  the  iiidispensable  article  of 
salt. 

There  was  ncjthing  special  to  attract  immigration 
to  the  Wabash  Valley,  or  the  more  southern  counties 
upon  the  Ohio,  except  a  fertile  soil  and  a  facility  for 
obtaiviing  Government  lands,  which  at  the  time, 
under  the  credit  system,  enabled  the  settler  to  secure 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  by  the  payment 
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of  eight}"  dollars,  with  a  credit  of  five  years  for  the 
residue.  The  city  of  Cairo,  at  this  early  day,  had 
"a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'^  It  was  assumed 
that  it  was  to  be  the  great  city  of  the  West,  rivaling 
New  Orleans,  and  outstripping  St.  Louis.  It  had, 
however,  then,  as  now,  no  especial  attraction  for  the 
enterprising  immigrant.  During  the  few  years  before 
the  organization  of  tlie  State  Government,  there  had 
been  a  moderate  immigration  passing  the  settlements 
upon  the  rivers,  and  forming  new  ones  upon  the 
beautiful  prairies  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Illinois  were  composed  of 
the  French  Canadians,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and 
immigrants  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina.  The  two  latter  States  furnished  but  an 
indifterent  article.  They  were  the  "poor  whites" 
from  a  slaveholding  population,  occui)ying  a  low 
plane  of  civilization.  They  were  credulous,  ignorant. 
and  prejudiced.  They  had  no  Use  for  the  school- 
master or  the  implements  of  his  trade.  The  father 
had  lived  and  died  without  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
and  why  sliould  not  the  son  follow  in  his  footsteps? 
and  as  to  the  daughter — the  mother  reproduced — her 
accomplishments  commenced  in  dropping  corn  into 
the  pre])ared  furrow  in  the  spring,  and  ended  in  the 
acquired  knowledge  of  weaving  linsey-woolsey  in  the 
fall — the  article  of  dress  for  both  sexes.'*" 

*  I  was  surprised,  some  six  or  eight  years  since,  by  an  appli- 
cation for  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  Female  Seminary  in  the  heart 
of  "Egypt."  1  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  such 
an  enterpri-e,  from  the  low  appreciation  of  female  education  in 
that  part  of  Illinois.  It  succeeded,  however;  and  a  stately 
brick  edifice  may  be  seen  upon  a  prairie  elevation,  a  few  mile> 
south  of  New  Duquoin,  a  station  upon  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  The  humanizing  effect  of  this  latter  work,  and  the 
diffusion  of  light  and  education  are  made  apparent  in  the  im- 
proved social  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  greatly  increased 
loyal  vote  at  the  November  election. 
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The  Kentucky  po})vilation  were  of  a  far  superior 
class.  Though  not  highly  cultivated  or  educated,  as 
a  general  thing,  all  could  read  and  write,  and  many 
of  them  afforded  examples  of  manners  and  intelli- 
gence rarely  found  in  older  communities.  A  majority 
were  conscientiously  opposed  to  Slavery,  and  had 
made  this  State  their  residence  because  of  its  free 
Constitution.  There  were  but  comparatively  few 
eastern  settlers,  and  they  were  found  in  the  Military 
Tract,  and  the  then  northern  parts  of  the  State. 

That  I  may  be  better  understood,  1  must  digress 
still  farther,  and  say  that,  in  1822,  there  were  no  great 
political  parties.  Under  Mr.  Monroe's  administra- 
tion we  enjoyed  "an  era  of  good  feeling."  The  old 
Federal  party  had  become  extinguished  through  its 
opposition  to  the  war  with  England,  and  the  "high- 
minded"  portion  of  it  had  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  triumphant  democracy.  Here,  it  was  a  question, 
apparently,  whether  the  friends  of  Governor  Edwards 
or  those  of  Governor  Bond  should  till  tlie  various 
offices  of  the  County  and  State;  and  yet,  underlying 
these  preferences,  was  the  great  question  of  Freedom 
and  Slavery,  (iovernor  Edwards,  though  by  birth  a 
Southern  man,  and  appointed  from  Kentucky  as  Ciov- 
ernor  upon  tlie  organization  of  the  Territor)^,  was  yet 
in  favor  of  a  free  Constitution  for  Illinois..  Go\ernor 
i^ond  and  his  supporters  were  7£//7////^  certainly,  if  not 
desirous,  that  Slavery  should  be  iiitroduced  among 
us.  From  subsequent,  experience,  and  the  character 
of  our  population,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  Constitution 
Governor  iJond's  party  was  numericall}'  the  strongest. 
But  in  those  days,  before  tlie  pestiferous  dogma  of 
Stare  Sovereignty  Avas  to  any  considerable  extent 
promulgated,  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  s\ip])osed  to 
be  a  ])arrier  to  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  auy 
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part  of  the  ceded  territory.-  Even  if  it  was  not,  the 
party  feared  the  result  of  t]ie  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion in  Congress,  either  in  the  defeat  of  the  initiatory 
bill  itself,  or  in  the  postponement  of  a  State  Govern- 
ment to  an  uncertain  future.  The  admission  of 
Missouri,  in  1821,  upon  the  famous  Compromise,  re- 
moving one  of  the  difficulties  out  of  the  way,  en- 
couraged the  pro-slavery  leaders  to  make  another 
effort  in  furtherance  of  their  fivorite  project.''^ 

I  must  also  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  West  in  1822,  as  forming  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  politics  of  that  period.  In  1S16, 
the  vStates  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  were  possessed  with 
a  mania  for  Banks.  The  Legislatures  of  these  States. 
and  especially  Kentucky,  chartered  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  these  institutions,  that  in  almost  every  village 
and  hamlet  was  seen  the  word  'Tlank,"  in  imposing 
capitals.     Soon  these  Banks  were  put  into  operation, 

*  Governor  Bond  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  came  to 
Illinois  about  the  time  of  the  ori^anization  of  the  Territorial 
Government,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  County  of  Monroe, 
He  was  a  plain,  substantial  farnier,  of  excellent  common  sense, 
but  of  limited  education.  It  was  conceded  that  his  State 
papers  were  prepared  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  E.  K. 
Kane.  Many  anecdotes  in  relation  to  him  were  current  in  the 
early  years  of  the  State  Government,  indicating  that  he  had 
been  what  would  now  be  called  "a  fast  young  man."  He  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  was  elected  C/overnor.  What- 
ever may  have  Ix'cn  the  follies  of  his  \outh,  at  that  time  he  was 
a  staid  and  sober  gentleman,  and  exemplary  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  In  politics-  he  was  a  partisan,  ardent  in  his  feelings, 
and  somewhat  vindictive  to  those  who  opposed  him.  He  had 
represented  his  county  in  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  the 
Territory  a>  a  delegate  in  Cougrcs.-.  He  had  also  lield  the 
office  of  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  Kaskaskia.  On  assum- 
ing his  gubernatorial  duties  be  removed  to  Kaskaskia,  the  then 
seat  of  (iovernment,  and  remained  there  until  his  death,  which  _ 
occurred  some  years  ago. 
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and  paper  money,  became  abundant.  Business  re- 
vived to  a  wonderful  extent;  the  price  of  every  article 
of  produce  doubled  in  value;  real  estate  sold  at  fabu- 
lous prices;  town  sites  were  abundant,  and  town  lots 
multiplied  to  an  enormous  figure.  Poverty  apparent- 
ly fled  the  country,  and  wealth  and  aftluence  every- 
where abounded.* 

In  1820,  the  bubble  burst;— the  banks  failed, -and 
their  notes  were  worthless.  Immigration,  which  then 
aftbrded  the  only  market,  ceased,  and  many  left  the 
country.  Those  who  remained,  discouraged  and  dis- 
pirited, were  patiently  waiting  for  some  change  to 
better  their  condition.  We  had  absolutely  no  cur- 
rency in  1 820-1,  if  what  were  called  ''sharp-shins" 
were  left  out  of  the  account.  These  were  made  from 
a  silver  dollar,  cut  angularly  into  five  quarters,  or  ten 
bits,  or  shillings. 

In  the  winter  of  182 1-2,  the  first  State  Bank  bill 
was  passed,  authorizing  the  issue  of  paper  money 
based  upon   the  credit  of  the  State,   which,  like  all 

*  When  I  left  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  181S,  for  the  new 
State  of  Illinoi.^,  my  father  gave  me  a  note  of  about  eighty 
dollars  against  a  recently-absconding  debtor,  saying  that  possi- 
bly, in  my  journey  to  this  then  far-distant  land,  I  might  meet  his 
quondatn  client,  and  perhaps  realize  something  upon  his  dis- 
honored paper.  The  debtor  was  a  millionaire  at  .Shawneetown, 
and  almost  the  first  man  I  met  upon  my  arrival  at  that  town. 
His  greeting  was  not  extraordinarily  cordial,  until  he  learned 
that  the  one  note  constituted  all  his  obligations  in  my  possession, 
when  his  manner  changed.  His  happiness  upon  meeting  an  old 
acquaintance  so  far  from  his  former  home  was  unbounded. 
Would  he  pay  the  note?  Certainly  he  would,  with  a  pleasure 
\vord.s  could  not  express.  -  lIi.->  pockets,  vest  and  i)antaloons, 
were  filled  with  bank  notes  of  high  denominations,  and  he 
handed  me  a  one  hundred-dollar  bank-bill  upon  some  westt*rn 
bank,  to  liquidate  the  note  and  interest.  His  wa^'  not  a.singu- 
lar  case.  Every  man  abounded  in  money,  and  this  was  indeed 
a  great  country  I 
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credit  in  an  insolvent  community,  was  much  below 
par.  These  bank-bills  soon  fell  to  thirty-three  and 
one-third  cents  on  the  dollar — a  three-dollar  bill  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  a  five-dollar 
bill  pleasantly  liquidating  an  indebtedness  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents.  As  a  matter  of  course,  under 
such  a  state  of  things,  business  of  all  kinds  was 
brought  almost  to  a  close.  The  mechanic  found  no 
purchaser  for  his  fabrics,  and  the  produce  of  the 
farmer  rotted  upon  his  hands.  Real  estate,  the  for- 
mer great  staple  of  the  country,  was  not  only  unsal- 
able, but  had  so  depreciated  in  value,  that  a  prudent 
man  would  scarcely  take  it  as  a  gift.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  could  be  found,  in  such  a  commu- 
nity, the  willing  advocates  of  any  measure  that  prom- 
ised change,  and  perhaps  relief 

Missouri  was  at  that  time  settling  with  a  class  of 
respectable  immigrants,  mostly  from  Kentucky.  They 
traversed  the  entire  breadth  of  the  State  with  their 
well-loaded  teams,  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  man- 
servants and  maid-servants.  Could  they  not  stop 
within  our  borders,  and  cultivate  our  rich  prairies, 
already  prepared  by  aboriginal  fires  for  the  plow  and 
harrow?  It  was  just  the  population  we  needed, 
thought  many;  for  with  it  came  comparative  wealth, 
and  for  the  time  being,  consumers  for  the  abundant 
products  of  our  soil.  One  short  article  in  our  Consti- 
tution com[>elled  this  moving  throng  to  pass  our 
boundaries,  and  enrich  (shall  I  say?)  another  Com- 
monwealth. 

Could  this  coveted  population  have  looked  through 
a  vista  of  but  forty  short  years,  and  read  the  history 
which  may  now  be  written  of  that  State  cursed  by  the 
Compromise  of  1821,  its  wasted  wealth,  its  desolated 
fields,  and  its  murdered  population,  how  gladly  would 
the  chains  of  the  bondman   have  been   broken,   the 
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relation  of  master  and  slave  dissolved,  and  the  free 
soil  of  Illinois  selected  as  a  residence  and  a  home ! 

In  this  depressed  condition  of  the  country,  the 
general  election  of  1822  occurred.  Governor  Bond's 
term  of  office  was  near  its  close,  and  four  candidates 
were  in  the  field  to  till  the  coming  vacancy.  The 
first  was  Joseph  Phillips,  a  former  territorial  Secre- 
tary, and  then  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  was  a  native,  I  believe,  of  Tennessee,  a  man  of 
very  respectable  talents  and  pleasing  manners,  and 
was  the  candidate  of  Governor  Bond  and  his  par- 
tisans. The  second  was  Thomas  C.  Browne,  also  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  known  to  many  of 
the  older  members  of  the  Bar.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Shawneetown,  and  consequently  expected  to  receive 
a  large  vote  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  candidate  of  the  friends  of  Governor 
Edwards.  He  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  but  took 
no  great,  if  any,  interest  in  the  slavery  question. 
The  third  candidate  was  Edward  Coles,  Esq.,  a 
native  Virginian.  He  had  been  the  private  Secretary 
of  Mr.  Madison,  and  a  member  of  his  family  nearly 
the  ^^hole  term  of  his  presidency.  Near  its  close,  the 
President  conferred  upon  ]\Ir.  Coles  the  appointment 
of  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Edwardsville — an 
office,  in  those  days,  considered  the  best  in  the  gift 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Coles  had  visited  Europe, 
had  seen  much  of  tlie  world,  and  mingled  in  the  best 
society.  Upon  his  removal  to  this  State,  he  brought 
with  him  his  family  of  slaves,  received  by  inheritance. 
and  emancipated  them  in  the  county  of  Madison, 
giving  them  land,  and  stocking  their  several  farms 
with  the  necessary  implements  of  agriculture.  A 
proceeding  so  rare,  and  a  sacrifice,  in  1820,  so  cor. 
siderable,  had  given  Mr.  Coles  a  wide  and  favorable 
reputation.     But  he  possessed  none  of  the  character 
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istics  of  popularity.  He  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
manners,  with  such  a  share  of  self-respect  as  forbade 
him  the  use  of  means  for  obtaining  votes  then  com- 
mon with  politicians.  Indeed,  he  was  the  last  man 
to  be  selected  as  an  available  candidate,  and  no  one 
for  a  moment  supposed  he  could  be  elected.  Gen-, 
eral  James  B.  Moore,  the  fourth  candidate,  was  a 
plahi,  substantial  man,  a  resident  of  the  county  of 
Monroe.  He  had  acquired  'some  celebrity,  as  a 
military  man,  in  the  frequent  conliicts  with  the  Indi- 
ans during  the  war  of  1812.  He  had  also  held  sev- 
eral positions  of*  trust  under  the  Territorial  and  State 
Governments;  and  in  all  had  so  acquitted  himself  as 
to  obtain  the  confidence  and  regard  of  those  witli 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.  But  he  was 
known  to  few  beyond  the  Counties  in  his  vicinity. 
He  was  also  looked  upon  as  a  candidate  without  a 
chance  for  success.  Messrs.  Coles  and  Moore  were 
literally  independent  candidates,  neither  expecting  or 
deriving  any  aid  from  the  prominent  politicians  of 
the  day.  I'he  number  of  votes  cast  for  Governor 
was  8690.  Of  these  Mr.  Coles  received  2863,  Judge 
Phillips  2792,  Judge  Browne  2444,  and  General 
Moore  631.  Mr.  Coles  was  therefore  elected  by  a 
plurality  vote,  though  in  a  minority  of  5827. 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember of  that  year.  The  roll  of  both  houses,  when 
examined  in  relation  to  the  question  of.  Slavery,  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  there  was  a  decided  majorit}'  of 
the  members  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Ciov- 
ernor-elect.  Whether  ignorant  of  this  fact  or  not,  at 
the  time  his  message  was  prepared,  the  Go\"ernor 
placed  himself  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  majority, 
and  among  other  matters  in  his  inaugural  address, 
reconuTiended  the  j^assage  of  a  law  liberating  the 
slaves  held  by  the  French  inhabitants,  under,  as  tliey 
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contended,  the  provisions  of  the  cession  of  the  North- 
West  Territory  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  of  1818,  in  the  pecuhar 
language  of  the  sixth  article,  declaring  that  "neither 
Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  hereafter  be 
introduced  in  the  State."'  The  Governor  also  recom- 
mended the  repeal-  of  the  disgraceful  Black  Code, 
which  has  occupied  its  place  in  our  statute  book  since 
1819,  and  which,  I  trust,  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  Legislature,  will  be  expunged  in  lines  blacker 
than  the  darkness  of  ancient  or  modern  Egypt.  The 
gauntlet  thus  thrown,  down  was  readify  taken  up;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  it  appeared  that  a  Legislature 
had  been  chosen  to  change  the  organic  law  of  the 
State.  To  accomplish  this  object  but  few  votes,  com- 
paratively, were  required  from  the  northern  counties.'^ 
The  soutli  was  largely  preponderant  in  representation, 
and  was  always  ready  to  vote  for  the  Introduction  of 
Slavery.  The  question  of  a  Convention  had  not 
been  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  August  election, 
nor  had  it  been  agitated  in  any  form.  A  few  design- 
ing men  were  doubtless  in  the  secret;  and  by  the 
concealment  of  their  purpose  and  the  adroitness  of 
their  management,  had  elected  nearly  a  sufficient 
number  of  representatives  to  pass  the  Resolution 
required    by   the   Constitution    for    its    amendment.t 

*  St.  Clair,  Madison,  Bond,  and  F^ayette  were  then  northern 
counties.  Sangamon  embraced  almost  all  the  territory  now 
known  as  Northern  Illinois. 

+  "Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  General  As>eml)ly  shall 
think  it  iiece-.-ary  to  alter  or  amend  this  Constitution,  they  shall 
recommend  to  the  electors,  at  the  next  election  of  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  vote  for  or  against  a  Convention ;  and 
if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
voting  for  representatives,  have  voted  for  a  Convention,  (he 
General  Assembly  shall,  at  their  next  session,  call  a  Convention 
*  *  *  for  the  purpose  of  revising,  altering,  or  amending  this 
Constitution." —C<;;/j///a'/'/6';/  <]f  i8f8,  Art.  7. 
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I'he  north,  unaware  of  impending  danger,  had  elected 
men  who  hesitated  not  to  betray  their  constituents, 
and  introduce  among  them  an  element  of  discord  and 
contention.  ^Madison  had  furnished  one  Senator,  the 
late  Judge  T.  ^^^  Smith,  and  one  Representative, 
Emanuel  J.  West,  leaders  in  their  respective  houses,  , 
neither  of  whom  could  have  been  elected  to  vote  for 
a  Convention.  St.  Clair,  always  a  strong  anti-slavery 
county,  was  also  misrepresented  by  a  Senator,  the 
late  AVilliam  Kinney,  and  a  Representative  in  the 
person  of  a  little  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Trotier. 
(jreen  and  Washington  counties  were  also  misrepre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  this  session,  an  United  States  Senator  was  to  be 
elected  in  the  place  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  whose  term 
of  office  was  about  expiring.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  was  opposed  by  (lovernor  John 
Reynolds,  now  of  Belleville.  The  latter  was  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  friends  of  Governor  Edwards; 
not,  perhaps,  from  any  regard  for  that  gentleman  or 
his  principles,  but  from  a  \ery  strong  antipathy  to 
Judge  Thomas.  There  was  also  a  contested  election 
case  from  the  representative  district  composed  ol  the 
counties  of  Pike  and  Fulton,  Nicholas  Hansen  hav- 
ing the  certificate,  and  John  Shaw  claiming  the  seat. 
Hansen  would  vote  for  Thomas,  and  Shaw  for  Reyn- 
olds. The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
F>lections,  composed  of  a  majority  of  the  friends  of 
Judge  Thomas,  on  the. first  days  of  the  session,  who 
reported  in  favor  of  Efansen,  and  Shav/  took  his 
departure  for  his  residence,  in  Pike  county.  The 
election  for  Seiiator  took  place  on  the  iitli  of  Janu- 
ary, and  Judge  1  homas  was  elected,  Hansen  voting 
for  him. 

At  this  }jeriod  of  the  session,  the  Coiivention  (jues- 
tion  was  paramount  to  all  other  business  before  the 
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Legislature.  Everything  was  shaped  to  effect  its  final 
success.  Local  bills,  in  ^^'hich  individual  members 
were  interested,  and  upon  the  passage  of  which  their 
political  life  depended,  were  unceremoniously  laid 
upon  the  table,  or  held  in  the  hands  of  committees, 
'until  the  refractory  or  doubtful  member  yielded  to 
the  pressure.  Offices  in  the  gift  of  that  body  were 
held  in  abeyance,  and  promises  of  political  prefer- 
ment to  those  who  sought  distinction  were  abundant. 
Those  who  opposed  the  flivorite  measure  were  threat- 
ened and  denounced.  Legislative  despotism  ruled 
supreme;  and  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  time  being,  were  merged  in  the  un- 
limited power  exercised  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  absence  of  principle  tliere  is  always  an 
absence  of  confidence;  and  though  the  Convention 
men  were  tolerably  sure  of  a  constitutional  majority 
in  both  houses,  they  justly  feared  that  some  of  the 
purchased  or  involuntary  members  might  foil  them  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  The  Legislature  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  Senators  and  thirty-six  Representa- 
tives. A  two-thirds  vote,  therefore,  required  twelve 
Senators  and  twenty-four  Representatives.  The  Sen- 
ate was  decided,  but  the  House  wax'ered.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  pass  the  Convention  resolu- 
tion by  a  _/W///  z'ofe  of  the  two  houses— the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the 
House.  The  Senate  accordingly  resolved,  that  if 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  General  xVssem- 
bly  should  recommend  to  the  people  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  Convention  at  the  next  election,  it  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  M-as  passed  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  six.  Mr. 
P'ield,  of  L'nion,  subsequently  introduced  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  Hou^e;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
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many,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  sixteen. 

Th^  Convention  Resolution  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  clear  two-thirds  majority,  but  was  prudently  re- 
tained until  a  sure  majority  could  be  procured  for  its 
passage  through  the  House.  The  manager  in  the 
latter-  body,  ]^Ir.  West,  of  Madison,  like  a  prudent 
general,  was  unwilling  to  incur  any  risk;  and  to  as- 
certain the  real  strength  of  the  party,  on  the  26th  of 
January  caused  a  resolution  similar  to  that  passed  b}- 
the  Senate  to  be  introduced  into  the  House,  which 
obtained  twenty-two  votes  only,  Hansen  voting  for  it ; 
one  was  held  in  reserve — Mr.  Rattan,  of  Green,  who 
voted  with  the  anti  conventionists  to  move  a  recon- 
sideration, if  necessar-y.  But  one  vote,  therefore,  was 
to  be  secured  to  eftect  the  real  object  in  view.  Mr. 
'McFatridge,  of  Johnson  County,'-'  who  had  thereto- 
fore voted  with  the  anti-conventionists,  as  the  ayes 
and  noes  afterwards  disclosed,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
seductions  of  Messrs.  West  and  company,  and  was 
induced,  for  some  consideration,  to  change  his  vote, 
and  go  over  to  the  other  party. 

On  the  nth  of  February,  the  Senate's  resolution 
was  put  upon  its  final  passage;  and  now  the  labor  of 

*  Mr.  -McFatridge  was,  I  judge,  of  Scotch-Irisli  origin,  a 
man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  kind  heart  and  generous  dis- 
position. He  had  fallen  into  the  very  general  evil  of  the  times, 
and  drank  more  liquor  than  his  legislative  duties  actually  re- 
quired. Late  in  an  afternoon  ses.'sion,  a  member  moved  an 
adjournment.  Mr.  McF.,  ?«  Jiis  chair,  opposed  it.  It  v.-a^ 
carried  by  a  large  vote,  and  the  Speaker  declared  the  House 
adjourned.  McFatridge,  raising  his  voice  above  the  noise  occa- 
sioned by  the  general  movement,  exclaimed:  "Mr.  Sj^eaker — 
Mr.  Speaker, — you  may  adjourn  the  House,  and  l>e  hanged  ; 
but  old  Billy  McFatridge  will  remain  in  session  until  sundown, 
and  look  after  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  while  you  and 
the  rest  of  you  are  ''ctirvortmg''  at  Caj^p's  grocery,  and  getting 
drunk  upon  the  hard  earnings  of  the  people  I " 
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weeks  was  to  be  realized,  hope  to  become  fruition 
the  long  night  succeeded  by  a  bright  and  joyful  day, 
and  the  "  winter  of  their  discontent  made  glorious 
summer"  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Alas!  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  calculations,  as  well  as  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  legislators !  "  Upon  this  vote,  to  the 
utter  consternation  and  dismay  of  the  Conventionists, 
Hansen  deserted  them,  and  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion I  It  was  lost  for  the  want  of  a  constitutional 
majority  of  twenty-four  votes.  So  sure  were  the 
party  of  success,  that  no  one  of  their  number  had 
been  detailed  to  give  a  negative  vote.  The  resolu- 
tion was  lost  beyond  the  reach  of  reconsideration. 
Ordinary  men  would  have  yielded  to  a  defeat  so  clear 
and  unequivocal;  but  these  men  were  made  of 
"sterner  stuff."  A  member  who  had  voted  for  the 
resolution,  and  of  course  in  the  constitutional  minor- 
ity, moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote.  The 
Speaker,  a  thorough  Convention  man,  promptly,  and 
correctly,  decided  that  the  motion  was  out  of  order. 
An  appeal  was  taken  from  his  decision,  and  sustained 
by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  sixteeii. 

The  session  had  already  been  protracted  to  its. 
usual  length.  The  introduction  of  new  business  had 
been  prohibited  after  the  last  day  of  January,  and  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  Legislature  would  have 
adjourned  on  the  following  day.  The  session  was 
continued,  however,  until  the  i8th  of  February,  seven 
days  after  the  memorable  defeat. 

A  messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  to  recall 
John  Shaw,  who  resided  over  one  hundred  and  tliirty 
miles  from  the  seat  of  (lOvernmejit.  This  journey, 
going  and  returning,  v/ould  ordinarily  occu}jy  five  full 
days.  By  a  relay  of  horses  it  might  be  made  in  four. 
In  the  meantime  the  House  reconsidered  tlie  elec- 
tion case  of  Hansen    and   Shaw,  reviewed   the  te.^ti- 
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jiiony  upon  which  it  had  originally  been  decided  on 
the  first  days  of  the  session,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  during  this  long  time  they  had  been  in 
error;  that  Shaw  really  was,  and  Hansen  was  not, 
entitled  to  the  seat,  and  so  Hansen  was  turned  out 
and  Shaw  admitted.  Whatever  ma)-  have  been  the 
real  merit  of  this  controversy,  or  whoever  may  have 
been  entitled  to  tlie  disputed  seat,  disinterested  ob- 
servers were  heard  to  say,  that  when  the  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  voted  on  the  first  trial  of  the 
case  in  favor  of  Hansen  wanted  his  vote  for  Judge 
Thomas,  they  were  of  one  opinion;  but  when  they 
failed  to  receive  it  for  the  Convention  Resolution, 
they  were  decidedly  of  another  and  different  one. 
Perhaps  the  House,  in  these  more  latter  days,  may 
have  had  other  and  more  convincing  testimony  than 
that  before  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion. They  had  it.  A  resident  of  Pike  county,  a 
strong  political  friend  of  the  originally  excluded  mem- 
ber, being  then  at  Vandalia,  made  a  solemn  affidavit 
that  ///  his  opiJiion  Shaw  received  a  greater  number 
of  legal  votes  than  were  given  to  Plansen.  Could 
doubts  exist  in  the  minds  of  these  eleven  consistent 
men  after  the  introduction  of  evidence  so  clear  and 
conclusive?'-' 

Mr  Shaw  being  in  his  seat,  the  House  nov/  recon- 
sidered the  vote  upon  the  appeal  from  the  Speaker's 
decision.  One  of  the  constitutional  minority  then 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
had  been  lost  a  i^w  days  before,  which  of  course  suc- 
ceeded;   and  by  the  aid   of  John  Shaw  the   House 

*  The  following  members  of  the  House  voted  that  Hansen 
'ujas  entitled  to  the  disputed  .seat,  at  the  conuncncement  of  thc 
session,  and  that  he  was  not,  near  it.->  close,  vi/.:  Alexander,  of 
Pope,  Campbell,  Daimvvood,  Davenport,  Dorriss,  Emniitt, 
Ford,  Logan,  McFerron,  West,  and  Will. 
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conciin-ed  with  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of  the  Con- 
vention resokition,  and  the  great  object  of  the  session 
was  accomphshed. 

But  who  was  this  Mr.  Hansen,  who  figured  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  Legislature  of  1822-3?  He  was 
Irom  Albany  or  its  vicinity,  of  native  Dutch  descent, 
and  a  graduate  of  Union  College.  A  young  man, 
just  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  York,  he  removed. 
to  Atlas,  then  the  County-seat  of  Pike  County,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  Law.  As  his  morals  and 
habits  were  tolerably  respectable,  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  profession,  and  become  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society,  hi  an  evil  hour  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislature,  and  received  hib  certificate 
of  election.  Whether  or  not  he  was  the  victim  of 
circumstances,  or  was  made  the  cat's-paw  of  design- 
ing men,  he  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  equivocal 
position  he  occupied,  and  after  his  ejection  from  his 
seat,  a  sadder,  but  perhaps  a  wiser  man,  he  returned 
to  his  place  of  residence,  closed  up  his  business,  and 
bade  a  long  farewell  to  his  adopted  State. 

The  victory  thus  obtained  by  the  Convention  mem- 
ibers  of  both  houses,  and  their  hangers-on,  was  appro- 
priately celebrated  on  the  evening  of  the  memorable 
day.  A  grand  procession  was  formed,  headed  by 
men  high  in  office;  and  thoroughly  stimulated  with 
whiskey,  took  up  its  line  of  march.  The  shouts  and 
yells  of  the  excited  multitude  were  intermingled  with 
loud  blasts  upon  tin  horns,  and  what  music  could  be 
educed  from  kettles  and  pans  lustily  beaten  with  iron 
or  wood.  Night  was  made  hideous,  timid  females 
were  alarmed,  and  stout  men  could  not  foresee  the 
finale  of  the  drunken  revels.  The  procession  particu- 
larly visited  the  residences  of  the  Governor  and  Anti- 
Convention  members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
saluted   them    with   groans   of  derision   accompanied 
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with  their  delectable  music.  At  a  late  hour,  without 
doing  any  material  damage,  the  procession  dissolved 
into  its  original  elements,  partly  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  any  particular  line  of  march,  as 
to  some  of  its  members,  and  absolutely  no  line  at  all 
on  the  part  of  the  great  majority.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  intended  for  enect  abroad.  It  is  certain  its 
effects  Were  anything  but  favorable  at  home. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  adjournment,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  principal  Anti-Slavery  men,  then  at  Van- 
dalia,  was  held  at  the  Governor's  room,  to  consult 
upon  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  view  of  the  late 
action  of  the  Legislature.  The  prospect  was  one  of 
gloom.  The  powers  of  darkness  seemed  to  be  in 
the  ascendancy;  and  from  the  noise  and  clamor  at 
the  seat  of  government,  and  the  bold  assertions  of 
the  majority,  based,  as  they  pretended,  upon  reliable 
information  from  their  respective  Counties,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  were  apparently  in  favor  of  a 
Convendon.  I'he  stake  was  too  large  to  be  yielded 
without  vigorous  eftbrt;  and  it  was  determined  to 
effect  an  organization,  and  make  a  sturdy  fight. 
Money  was  raised,  committees  appointed,  and  meai>- 
ures  taken  to  call  out  and  concentrate  the  strength 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  jjarty. 

The  struggle  which  now  commenced,  and  was  con- 
tinued through  the  succeeding  eighteen  months,  was 
one  of  no  ordinary  character.  Our  previous  elections 
had  been  conducted  with  warmth  and  zeal;  but  into 
this  canvass  was  infused  a  bitterness  and  malignity 
which  the  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question  only  en- 
genders. Why  it  always  produces  this  result,  is 
worthy  of  the  investigation  of  the  moralist  and  phil- 
osopher. Other  great  evils,  political  or  moral,  are 
discussed  with  freedom,  and  measures  for  their  .an lel- 
ioration  or  prevention  meet  with  no  outward  opposi- 
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tion:  but  call  in  question  the  right  of  one  man  to 
enslave  another,  or  even  make  an  effort  to  confine 
this  gigantic  sin  to  the  territory  in  which  it  exists,  and 
the  fiercest  passions  are  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  its 
advocates,  and  tlie  lack  of  power  alone  saves  their 
opponents  from  utter  destruction. 

In  this  spirit  was  the  contest  of  1823-4  waged. 
Old  friendships  v.-ere  sundered,  families  divided,  and 
neighborhoods  arrayed  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
Threats  of  personal  violence  were  frequent,  and  })er- 
sonal  collisions  of  common  occurrence.  As  in  time 
of  warfare,  e\ery  man  expected  an  attack,  and  \\'as 
prepared  to  meet  it.  Pistols  and  dirks  were  in  great 
demand,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  personal  habili- 
ments of  all  those  conspicuous  for  their  opposition  to 
the  Convention  measure.  Even  the  gentler  sex  came 
witliin  the  vortex  of  this  whirlwind  of  passion;  and 
many  were  the  angry  disputations  of  those  whose 
cares  and  interests  were  usually  confined  to  their 
household  duties. 

Of  the  five  newspapers  then  printed  in  the  State, 
two  were  selected  to  advocate  the  cause  of  freedom, 
the  '"Edwardsville  Spectator,"  and  the  "Illinois  Ga- 
zette.'" The  first  was  located,  as  its  name  indicates, 
at  Edwardsville,  in  Madison  County,  and  was  owned 
and  edited  by  the  late  Hooper  Warren.  This  was 
decidedly  the  best  and  most  influential  ncwspai)er  in 
the  State.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and 
probably  had  received  but  little  more  than  a  common- 
school  education.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable attainments,  clear  intellect,  and  of  inflexible 
pur}>ose.  His  editorial  acticles  were  prepared  w'lih 
skill  and  ability,  though  it  is  said  they  were  seldom 
put  upon  paper.  His  own  compositor,  his  ideas, 
clothed  in  pure  English,  proceeded  directly  from  his 
brain  to  his  type,  and  reached  the  public  eye  without 
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material  correction.  His  paper,  from  the  care  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  it,  had  obtained  an  extensive 
circulation,  and  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  its  readers.  The  "Gazette"  was  published 
at  Shawneetown,  and  edited  by  the  late  Henry  Edd}'; 
a  native  of  New  England,  and  a  lawyer  of  good 
standing.  Both  of  these  newspapers  did  good  ser- 
vice in  the  contest,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  cause. 

The  opposite  party  availed  themselves  of  the  "Re- 
publican Advocate,"'  a  newspaper  also  printed  at 
Edwardsville,  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
late  Judge  Smith,  and  E.  J.  West;  and  also  the  "Illi- 
nois Republican,"  a  journal  established  for  the  occa- 
sion, at  Kaskaskia,  by  Go\-.  Bond  and  his  party.  It 
had  no  ostensible  publisher  or  editor.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  late  E.  K.  Kane,  afterwards  a  senator 
in  Congress,  was  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  staff. 

The  "Illinois  Intelligencer"  was  printed  at  the 
seat  of  Government,  and  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Berry 
and  myself  Berry  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  had  \oted  for  the  Convention 
resolution.  The  number  published  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  Convention  measure  gave  an  un- 
varnished statement  of  the  late  extraordinary  legisla- 
tive proceedings,  and  some  severe  strictures  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  majority.  A  proof-sheet  having  in 
some  way  escaped  from  the  office,  disclosing  the  con- 
tents of  the  forthcoming  numl)er,  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  through  Mr.  Berry,  and  by  tlireats  of  the 
destruction  of  the  office,  to  suppress  that  edition  of 
the  paper.  By  the  aid  of  armed  men,  the  office  re- 
mained intact,  and  the  paper  was  duly  published. 
The  election  of  public  printers  had  purposely  been 
delayed  to  that  laj:e   period   of  the  session,  and  of 
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course  I  was  defeated,  though  Mr.  Berry,  with  a  Mr. 
Blackwell,  was  elected. 

My  position,  with  such  a  partner,  was  as  unpleas- 
ant as  it  must  have  been  unprofitable  to  the  cause  in 
which  the  friends  of  freedom  were  about  to  embark. 
Upon  consultation  with  Crov.  Coles  and  others,  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  1  should  accept  a  favorable 
offer  from  Mr.  R.  Blackwell  for  my  interest  in  the 
office,  and  trust  to  the  future  to  regain  the  possession 
of  the  paper.  In  the  fall  of  1823,  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  late  David 
Blackwell,  the  brother  of  my  assignee,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy;  and  through  executions  then 
issued  against  Berry,  the  new  Secretary  soon  acquired 
his  property  in  the  ofiice,  and  with  the  consent  of  his 
partner,  changed  the  politics  of  the  paper;  and  until 
the  day  of-  election  it  ceased  not  to  advocate  the 
great  interests  of  the  State  by  its  decided  opposition 
to  the  Convention  measure. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  press,  pamphlets  and 
handbills  in  great  variety  and  in  great  numbers,  were 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  reading  classes,  set- 
ting forth  the  evils  of  Slavery,  and  demonstrating,  in 
the  light  of  political  economy,  the  advantages  of  free 
labor  over  that  of  a  servile  race.  The  moral  and 
religious  bearings  of  the  question  of  Slavery  were 
mainly  committed  to  the  clergymen  of  that  day,  as 
being  peculiarly  within  their  province.  These  were 
often  presented,  and  pressed  upon  the  conscience 
with  power  and  cftect. 

Among  those  who  sui)ported  the  Convention,  as  a 
genera]  thing,  were  the  rank  and  file  of  the  politicians 
of  the  State,  Of  these  must  be  excTepted  a  few  such 
men  as  Daniel  P.  Cook,  Judge  Pope,  and  Governor 
Edwards,   even,   who.  according   to   my  recollection, 
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was  absent  from  the  State,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
controversy.  These  politicians  were  dangerous  op- 
ponents, because,  long  engaged  in  the  struggles  for 
power  and  office,  they  were  practiced  leaders,  and 
familiar  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  success 
widi  the  people.  Whh  them  were  the  men  of 
\\Tecked  fortunes  and  loose  principles, — as  also  the 
young,  aspiring,  and  ambitious,  misled  by  the  loud 
boasting  and  extravagant  calculations  of  the  party, 
supposing  that  the  great  majority  was  upon  that  side. 
The  French  population  also,  to  secure  more  perfectly 
their  supposed  rights  to  the  people  of  color  then  held 
by  them  in  bondgae,w^ere  the  natural  allies  of  the  Con- 
ventionists,  and  desirous  of  their  success.  To  these 
may  be  added,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  "poor 
whites"'  from  the  Slave  States,  the  most  vociferous 
and  malignant  of  all.  Their  poverty  and  shiftlessness 
precluded  the  possibility  of  their  becoming  slavehold- 
ers if  the  Constitution  should  be  changed.  Their 
toil  and  zeal  could  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  they  desired  a  class  of  humanity 
among  us  more  debased  and  ignorant  than  them- 
selves. 

Gov.  Coles  was  the  admitted  leader  of  the  Anti- 
Convention  party.  AVith  him  were  associated  men 
of  intellect  and  character,  but  they  were  unused  to 
the  conflicts  of  party,  and  were  but  indifferent  lead- 
ers. The  great  man  of  the  day,  it  may  now  be  said, 
was  the  Rev.  John  ^[.  Peck,  1).  J).,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, who  came  to  the  West  in  iSi6.  He  was  a 
man  of  diversified  talents,  and,  like  many  others  of 
his  eastern  brethren,  could  turn  them  to  a  good  ac- 
count in  more  ways  than  one.  His  plan  of  organizing 
the  Coimties  by  a  central  committee,  with  brandies 
in  every  neighborhood,  was  carried  out  by  his  own 
exertions  and  personal  su];ervision,  and  was  greatly 
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instrumental  in  saving  the  State.  Being  an  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  his  duties  frequently  led 
him  to  Egypt  and  elsewhere, — and  he  doubtless  per- 
formed the  double  duty  of  disseminating  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  correct  principles  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Though  he  was  ardent  in  the  advocacy  of 
every  question,  in  the  correct  decision  of  which  he 
considered  the  people  had  a  deep  interest,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  fore-front  of  all  the  moral  reforms  of 
his  day,  he  yet  retained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  aftec- 
tions  of  all  classes.  As  a  preacher  he  had  no  supe- 
rior, and  his  piety  was  never  questioned.  He  died  a 
few  yearb  ago,  lamented  by  all  M-ho  knew  him. 

Men  who  had  some  interest  in  the  property  of 
the  country  were  Anti-Conventionists,  and  especially 
those  who  had  chosen  a  residence  in  Illinois  because 
of  its  free  Constitution.  Tliey  had  expected  to  Ii\"e 
and  die  upon  the  soil  they  had  opened,  and  leave  it 
as  an  inheritance  to  their  children.  The  agitation  of 
this  question  had  rendered  everything  uncertain  and 
valueless.  ^Vhere  should  they  go,  if  Slavery  were 
to  be  let  in  upon  them?  The  four  new  States  on  our 
north  and  west,  now  the  strongholds  of  freedom,  were 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  wandering  .savage;  and 
Michigan  was  but  little  in  advance  of  her  after-born 
sisters. 

The  Protestant  Church  in  all  its  denominations, 
though  divided  in  forms  and  doctrines,  was  united 
upon  this  vital  question.  Its  members,  active  and 
diligent,  labored  to  convince  their  Convention  neigh- 
bors of  the  error  of  their  views,  and  to  bring  them 
over  to  the  right  side,  and  its  ministers  were  heard 
not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  upon  the  stump;  and  their 
influence  then  (as  it  ever  ought  to  be  upon  great 
moral  questions)  was  felt  and  acknowledged. 

Thus  arrayed,  both  parties  went  into  the  election 
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of  1824  with  tolerable  confidence  of  success.  Both 
were  astonished  at  the  result;  for  a  majority  of  1834 
out  of  a  vote  11.764 — nearly  three-fifths  against  call- 
ing a  Convention — was  much  larger  than  was  ex- 
pected by  the  Anti-Conventionists,  while  the  other 
party  had  strong  hopes  of  carrying  tlie  measure. 

As  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  politician  to  locate 
the  vote  just  stated,  I  will  say  that  the  following 
Counties  voted  for  the  Convention,  viz.;  Alexander, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Gallatin,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Jef- 
ferson, Pope,  Randolph,  Wayne,  and  White — eleven 
Counties  out  of  twenty-nine  then  organized.  Sanga- 
mon was  then  the  northern  County.  Its  settlements 
did  not  extend  twenty  miles  north  of  Springfield,  and 
there  were  no  inliabitants  beyond,  except  an  Indian 
agency  near  Elkhart,  and  a  few  traders  at  Fort  Clark, 
now  Peoria. 

I  might  be  unjust  to  some  living  or  dead,  and 
indeed  to  history  itself,  should  I  fail  to  state  in  this 
place,  that  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Convention 
measure  disclaimed  as  their  object,  the  introduction 
of  Slavery  into  this  State.  The  newspapers  under 
the  control  of  the  party  never  openly  advocated  or 
di5avo\\ed  it;  but  it  was  always  charged  by  their 
oi)ponents  that  this  was  their  sole  design.  No  dif- 
ferent conclusion  can  now  be  reached  upon  a  fi\ir 
review  of  the  events  of  those  years.  The  State  Cov- 
enmient  under  the  Constitution  liad  l)een  in  opera- 
tion but  about  four  years;  and  sutticlent  time  had  not 
elapsed  to  test  its  excellences  or  defects.  It  was  suf- 
ficiently democratic  to  suit  the  most  fastidious  taste, 
even  had  that  taste  been  refined  and  sublimated  by 
modern  demagogues.  'I'hc  provision  creating  a  Coun- 
cil of  Kevision  was  the  only  feature  seriously  and 
continuously  denounced;  and  yet  tliese  declaimers 
against  the  Council  of  Revision  were  the  persons  who 
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procured  its  engraftment  into  that  instrument.  No 
one,  it  is  believed,  can  account  for  the  revolutionary 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  to  get  the  question 
before  the  people,  and  the  herculean  eftbrts  after- 
wards put  foith  to  ensure  its  success,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  some  trivial  amendments  only  were  con- 
templated. 

The  truth  is,  Slavery,  in  its  perfect  deformity,  stood 
boldly  forth  in  the  contest.  It  made  a  powerful 
effort  to  invade  the  State,  but  was  driven  back.  As 
the  results  of  this  struggle,  we  have  a  rich,  prosper- 
ous, and  free  State,  and  a  hardy,  industrious,  and  free 
population.  Our  free  institutions,  protected  from  tlie 
assaults  of  1824,  have  given  us  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence, unlocked  the  sources  of  our  wealth,  built  up 
cities  and  towns,  created  a  commerce  upon  our  lakes 
equal  to  that  of  the  ocean,  diffused  the  blessings  of 
free  education,  reared  temples  of  religion,  preserved 
to  us  a  pure  gospel,  and  opened  up  a  future  of  hope 
and  promise.  .  ■; ,    ■ 
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INTRODUCTfcON. 


The  following  pages  are  intended  merely  as  sketches  of 
character — not  labored  biographies.  In  the  inception,  the 
object  was  simply  to  prepare  a  few  newspaper  articles;  to 
be  read  and  thrown  aside,  as  other  ephemeral  literature. 
But  partial,  very  likely  over-partial,  friends,  who  saw  the 
earlier  manuscripts,  believed  them  worthy  of  a  better  fate — 
believed  them  (how  could  I  question  the  verdict?)  to  be 
recollections  of  the  fast-growmg  dim  past,  that  should  be 
garnered,  and  would  be  cordially  received  and  valued  by 
the  olden-time  citizens  of  Chicago.  This  being  the  case, 
and  my  friend  of  "auld  lang  syne"',  Mr.  Rol^ert  Fergus, 
having  determined  to  give  them  the  dignity  of  a  book,  no 
one  can  regret  rjiore  sincerely  than  the  writer  that  greater 
care  was  not  taken  in  the  preparation — that  they  were  not 
given  more  at  length — that  more  of  birth  and  family  had 
not  been  gathered.  That  would  have  made  them  interest- 
ing—  to  their  descendants. 

The  general  public,  however,  may  fancy  them  as  well  in 
the  present  form.  They,  at  least,  care  httle  or  nothing 
where  the  accident  of  birth  occurred,  or  whether  the  name 
of  the  father  was  John  or  Jehosaphat,  and  that  of  the 
mother  Mary  or  Jerusha!  They  simply  require  a  mental 
photograpli  of  those  who  walked  the  streets  when  Chicago 
was  a  terra  incognita, — who  filled  the  places  they  now  hll, 
— who  passed  through  the  same  trials  and  had  the  same 
hopes  and  fears — the  same  clothing  and  passions  of  mor- 
tality. Birth  or  nation,  we  take  it,  has  little  to  do  with 
how  each  "acts  his  part."  It  is  the  man  only  that  sur- 
vives— save  with  the  loving  hearts  of  kindred. 

Of  the  know/,:i/ge  of  what  I  have  feebly  attempted,  I 
was  part  of  all.  Though  not  among  the  earliest,  yet  I 
was  an  early  citizen  of  the  now^  famous  "Garden  City," 
and  my  business  was  such  as  to  throw  me  into  intimate 
association  with  all  classes,  more  than  was  generally  the 
ca.se,  and  the  lines  written  upon  the  memory  of  tlie  boy 
iiave  not  been  obliterated  from  that  of  the  gray-headed 
man  any  more  than  the  city  can  be  blotted  from  the  ma[i 
of  the  world, — such  a  thim^  could  never  be.       Love   for 
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those  still  living,  and  graves  (may  they  be  ever  green  ones) 
by  the  lake  side  forbid  such  a  thing. 

Of  my  ability  to  clo  justice  to  those  who  "have  gone 
on  before,"'  I  feel  its  want  to  the  extreme,  and,  had  I 
known  what  was  to  follow,  would  have  buriied  the  first 
pages  of  manuscript  and  shrank  from  the  task, — what  it 
was  I  reahzed  too  late.  But  §;*ie  thing  I  do  know  — 
nothing  untmthful,  no  single  word  of  bitterness  (no  matter 
what  might  have  occurred  in  other  days,  when  hearts  beat 
high  and  passions  ran  strong,)  has  been  permitted  to  be 
here  set  down.  Indeed,  I  can  say — and  that  with  my 
hand  upon  my  heart — that  nothing  of  the  kind  remains. 
Looking  backward,  one  almost  shudders  as  he  learns  that 
what  he  considered  the  fault  of  another  was  his  own,  and 
the  blame  rests  upon  his  shoulders  alone ! 

Chicago,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  very  different 
affair  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  from  what  it  is  now.  Then 
everybody  knew  everybody,  as  in  village  society.  Conse- 
quently, one  could  not  but  be  familiar  with  the  men  who 
stood  the  highest  in  the  community — with  their  a'jts  as 
their  faces — could  not  but  be  interwoven  with  them  in 
daily  life — could  not  but  have  stamped  upon  memory  their 
individuality.  Then,  there  were  comparatively  few  who 
marked  themselves  above  their  fellows,  and  to  forget  them 
would  be  to  forget,  almost,  one's  self — and  writing  of  them 
is  as  turning  open  the  book  of  your  own  life. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  to  write  of  so  long  ago 
without  having  their  statements  questioned,  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  escape.  Human  memory  at  best  is  treacherous, 
and  the  same  witnesses  often  look  at  the  same  transaction 
from  a  different  standpoint.  To  anyone  in  the  least  familiar 
with  courts  of  justice  this  explication  will  be  sufficient. 
To  any  others  who  may  quibble,  I  can  sa)-,  in  all  honesty, 
that  any  statement  of  fact  made  in  these  j'ages  is  a  fact 
"according  to  the  best  of  my  information  and  belief,"  and 
that  we  may  have  looked  at  the  same  object  at  a  different 
time  or  from  a.n  opposite  side. 

As  to  opinions  of  character^  they  are  m}^  own.  Not  a 
single  person  has  made  any  suggestion — not  one  attempted 
the  slightest  iniiuence.  If  I  have  erred  in  my  judgment 
of  men,  I  am  alone  responsible.  My  study  of  character 
may  be  wrong,  but,  as  J  have  judged  otiiers,  I  am  willing 
to  be  judged. 


HON.   S.   LISLE    SMLIIL 


There  was  no  (jne  l)t::ttcr  known  to  the  '"old  citizens" 
of  Chicago,  nor  justly  more  iamous  for  l)riHiancy  and 
innate  kindness  of  heart,  than  SAMUKf.  l.i.^i.K  Smith — or. 
as  he  was  famihiarly  called.    "Lisle." 

(iifted  by  nature  far  above  the  great  majority  of  his 
fello.ws.  with  a  rare  education,  striking  ideality,  and  love 
and  api>reciation  of  the  poetic  and  beautiful,  with  the 
most  retentive  of  memories- -(jne  so  mar\elously  perfect 
that  he  could  <|U<)te  the  words,  section,  [nige,  and  book 
of  almost  anything  lie  had  e\er  read,  and  his  simple  //.u' 
dixit  would  be  t:iken  as  law  in  any  court  in  the  city — a 
natural  as  well  as  Irnelx'  cultisated  orator,  he  was,  indeed, 
at  the   head  of  hi.>  compeers  at   least   in    that  respect. 

In  stature.  .Mr.  .Smith  was  about  medium  size,  with  a 
slightly  tlorid  tomplexion,  rather  light  hair.  a(-ti\e  in  his 
mcAements,  ra[»id  as  forcible  in  speech,  grarcful  in  every 
gesture,  wonderful  in  imager}-,  the  \'ery  soul  of  .pathos, 
and  could  liold  an  audience  spell-bound  for -any  lengtli 
of  time,  as   \va>   pro\en   again   aiid   again. 

As  to  his  elofjuence,  the  entire  wisdom  and  the  selected 
■'best  speakers"  of  the  nation  bowed  tmanimously  to  it, 
at  the  famous  '"  Marbor  aiul  I\i\cr  Com  ention."  Horace 
(ireeleysaid  he  wns  "the  star  speaker  <;f  ihc  vast  assem- 
bly- -stood  without  a  ri\'al,"  'tnd  the  writer  -jf  tliis  has  often 
seen  a  letter  from  ]Ienr\-  (/la},  a\o\ving  that  he  "was  the 
best  orat(jr  he  had  e\er  heard."  Could  ])etter  testin;ionv 
be  required  to  pro\e  a  fad?  In  short,  .Mr.  Smith  stood 
I'-ead  niul  front  above  all  he  met  at  tliat  time  (:ts,  indeed, 
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at  any  other)  for  magnetic  influence  over  the  masses,  for 
iiov\-  of  language,  for  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  orator 
• — stood  without  the  approach  of  a  rival — without  it  miglit 
have  been  S.  S.  Prentiss. 

^Vhen  Lisle  Smith  spoke,  the  house  was  certain  to  be 
crowded,  no  matter  v.hat  its  size  or  what  the  occasion. 
All  who  resided  in  the  ''Garden  City"  i^'Urbs  in  Juv to.^^ 
as  the  motto  upon  the  Corporate  Seal  has  it)  at  the  time, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  liim,  will  remember 
with  pleasure  his  eulogy  upon  JoHiN  Qui\xy  Adams,  when 
the  Methodist  Church  (then  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Clark  Streets)  was  so  jammed  that  the 
.speaker  had  to  be  taken  in  at  a  window  and  carried  over 
the  heads  of  the  audience  to  the  ]julpit;  also  his  famous 
oration  before  the  "Sons  of  Penn,"  at  the  little  wooden 
■church  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Society  (situate  on 
Randolph  Street,  midway  between  Clark  and  .Dearborn). 
and,  also,  his  address  at  the  ''Irish  Relief"  Meeting,"  at 
the  Baptist  Church  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
LaSalle  Streets. 

Of  the  "  Penn  "  oration,  I  remember  well  the  incidents 
preceding  it.  It  was  delivered  upon  the  afternoon  of 
the  funeral  of  Judge  Jesse  B.  Thomas.  After  the  ser- 
vices, Mr.  Smith  and  myself  left  together— he  to  keep  his 
appointment  and  1  to  listen.  benjamin  F.  Taylor,  the 
poet  of  the  day,  had  hnished,  and  the  large  audience  was 
anxiously  waiting.  Mr.  Smith  eiUered,  walked  rapidly  to 
the  pulpit,  and  prefaced  his  oration  with  the  following 
fitly-chosen  words,  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion : — 

"Returning  from  tlie  funeral  obsefjuies  of  a  dear,  tried. 
and  trusted  friend,  I  a[)pear  before  you  with  a  mournful 
heart  and  sorrowing  -^[Hrit  to  perform  the  duty  allotted  to 
nie. " 

Then  he  plunged,  in  media  res,  into  the  subject,  by 
quoting,   "Saint  John  upon  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  said:  write 
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to  mv  friends  in  Philadelphia,"  and  for  an  hour  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard  save  his  own  voice,  unless  when 
the  pent-up  enthusiasm  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and 
applause  caused  the  very  roof  to  vibrate. 

His  power  over  an  audience  was  wonderful — matchless 
— his"  flights  of  fancy  sublime,  and  have  never,  I  think. 
been  surpassed.  He  was  bitterly  severe  when  he  chose 
to  indulge  in  invective,  as  shown  in  his  numerous  politi- 
cal speeches,  but  it  was  the  keen  cutting  of  the  razor 
rather  than  the  dulled  edge  of  the  sword;  and  he  had  no 
equal  in  pathos,  as  the  not-to-be-checked  tears  of  the 
multitude  at  the  ''Irish  Relief  Meeting'"  most  faithfully 
attested.  Not  one  there,  I  venture  to  assert,  has  forgot- 
ten, or  ever  can  forget,  his  vividh'  terrible  description  of 
the  approach  of  gaunt,  skeleton  famine,  of  hollow-eyed 
starvation,  as  it  stalked  resistlessl}'  through  the  land,  touch- 
ing first  the  finger  tips,  and  then  creeping  slowly  on  until 
it  reached  and  fastened  upon  the  heart — the  wildly  fear- 
ful Nemesis  that  bowed  strong  men  and  loving  women 
and  innocent  childhood,  and  turned  the  "(ireen  Isle  of 
the  sea'"'  into  a  horrible  graveyard!  It  was  too  living  a 
reality  —  too  minutely  faithful  and  eloquently  voiced  a 
<Jescri[;tion  ever  to  be  effaced  from  memory. 

I'here  was,  also,  a  \'ast  fund  of  humor  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Smith,  though  permitted  to  show  itself  more  in 
private  than  public  —  not  broad,  Falstaftian,  grotesque 
humor,  but  a  subtle,  delicate  appreciation  of  mirth,  which 
his  power  of  mimicry  made  irresistible,  and  of  which  man}" 
instances  might  be  adduced.  This,  with  a  charity  that  was 
as  unostentatious  as  it  was  lavish,  underlaid  all  his  actions 
and  assisted  much  in  giving  the  magnetism  that  instantl}- 
made  hin'i  en  rapport  with  any  audience. 

But  notwithstanding  his  powers  of  oratory — his  brilliant 
flow  of  language,  that  was  always  chosen  from  the  inevi- 
tably best  words,  and  always  poetic  in  imagery  as  jjure 
in  diction  and  logical   in  argument,  nothing — literally  notii- 
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ing — remains  of  his  -speeches  save  ii  glowing,  though  sad- 
memory.  The  perfume  of  the  rose  Ungers  around  the 
broken  vase,  but,  alas !  that  is  all, 

■'Appealing  l^y  the  magic  of  /n's  name. 
To  gentle  feelings,  and   affections  kejH       '        '         '' 
Within   the  heart,    like  gold.'' 

Shortly  after  Ins  death,  his  lifetime  friend,  Rilhakd  !>.. 
Wilson,  (of  the  £7'(7////g  "yoin-nal,) — another  bra\e  heart 
and  true, — and  others  endeavored  to  obtain  data  for  their 
publication,  but  nothing  could  be  found.  lie  never  wrote 
a  single  word  even  of  his  greatest  eftbrts.  It  was  his 
custom,  when  preparing  a  speech,  to  walk  uj)  and  (\o\\\\ 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  talking  to  himself-— shaping  the  crude 
material  into  form,  and,  with  tlie  matter  once  fluxed  in 
the  subtle  crucii)lc  of  his  Ijrain,  it  was  ne\er  forgotten. 

In  political  life,  he  stood  among  the  foremost,  e\-er  in 
the  \ an;  though  ne\er  either  asking  or  accepting  an  office 
Avhen  proftered,  while  \\'orking  devoted\\'  for  his  party  and 
his  friends.  Of  this  let  me  gi\e  a  single  instance  out  of 
the  multitude,  one  that  will  show  more  <:learly  the  man 
than  any  words  of  my  own  could  do.  He  was— could 
not  conceal  the  fc\ct—  disappointed  in  the  n(jminatio]i  of 
CiF.NKRAi.  TA^•J,')K.  l)ut  wheii  the  old  warrior  was  fairly  in 
the  field  for  the  Presidency,  he  threw  all  his  intiueiice  in 
his  favor  and  did  much  t()\\-;irds  securing  his  election. 
That  accompli.shed.  and  the  inaugiuTition  <ner,  he  visited 
Washingtori  and  paid  his  re>pe(:ts  to  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
Again  and  again  he  called,  chatting  interestingl}-,  as  he  so 
well  could  do.  and  left  \\ithout  a  word  of  Inisiness.  Then 
he  called  yet  once  more,  to  say  farewell,  and  as  he  was 
about  leaving,  the  old  \\ar  liorse  said,  in  his  bluff  and 
hearty  way, 

"Mr.  Smith,  I    like  you." 

"'I'he  admiration  is  more  than  mutual,"  replied  Lisle: 
"but  wh)',  deiieral?"' 

'•'I'ecause  \ou  are  very  different    from   anyone  "who  has 
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•called  upon  me.  Even-body  wants  an  office,  and  you  huxc 
asked  for  nothing." 

"And  would  not  accept  the  highest  in  your  gift." 

"But  can   I  do  nothing  for  you,  sir?" 

••  Nothing  personally,  but,  if  you  please,  General,  it  would 

be  a  gj-eat   pleasure  to  me  if  you  would  appoint 

Post  Master  at  Chicago:"'  and  he  eloquently  presented  the 
-claims  of  the  candidate. 

Need  I  say  the  appointment  was  made? 

^^'ere  space  permitted,  I  could  hll  pages  with  such  pleas- 
ant memories  of  the  man  — memories  that  deserve  to  be 
perpetuated;   but  a  brief  notice  is  all  that  is  permitted. 

His  political  speeches  were,  trul}',  a  power  in  the  land. 
An  old-line  Whig  of  the  strictest  school,  he  lo\'ed — wor- 
shipped were,  perhaj)S.  the  more  fitting  term  —  "Harry  of 
the  West."  as  he  delighted  to  call  Clay;  and,  probably,  did 
more  for  his  party  than  an}'  of  his  time  in  Illinois.  Right 
or  M-rong  he  carried  his  hearers  with  him.  and  spent  his 
money  freely  in  the  cause.  So  much  was  he  interested  in 
the  political  struggles  of  the  country  that  he  ga^•e  up  the 
practice  of  his  profession  (law)  at  an  early  day,  though,  had 
he  been  so  disposed,  he  would  have  been  without  a  rival  as 
a  jur}'  law}er — would  have  occupied  the  place  at  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  that  J^nies    T.  Brady  occupied  in  New  York. 

In  social  intercourse,  no  man  was  (or  is)  to  be  fijund 
who  could  more  charui  or  hold  fast  the  attention.  That 
this  was  the  case,  all  who  ever  shared  his  open-handed 
hos[)itality.  and  that  of  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  Avife, 
will  attest.  His  con\ersation  was  of  the  character  that 
made  one  a  willing  listener,  and  compelled  regret  when  he 
had  finished,  for^ — 

"On  every  poinl,  in  earnest  or  in  jest, 

His  juclgmenl,  and   iii>  prudence,  and  his  wit, 
Were  deenierl  the  \ery  touchstone  and  the  le>t 
r)f  what  \va^  iiroi^er,  graceful,  just,  and  fit." 

This  I  sa\\' proven  ag;iin  and  again,  even  among  stranger.^. 
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When  they/z'jV  '"Sherman  House"  (created  from  tlie  ''City 
Hotel"")  was  standing,  Mr.  Smith  entered,  one  evening,  with 
a  friend,  and  their  conversation  drifted  upon,  the  hfe  and 
character  of  Henry  Clay.  The  reading-room  was  hlled. 
with  men  engaged  witii  their  own  particular  topics,  but,  as 
he  enlarged  upon  his  idea,  everyone  became  silent,  and 
remained  so  until  a  very  late  hour.  Of  that  night  I  have 
a  i)erfectly  distinct  recollection,  and  especially  of  the  con- 
clusion. The  dust  of  the  years  that  have  fallen  ha\e  tailed 
to  dim  its  indi\iduality. 

"I  tell  you,""  said  the  eiuhusiastic  orator,  "that  Harr}- 
Clay  will  never  die,  but  will  be  translated,  like  Elijah  of 
old.  When  the  Lord  wants  him,  he  \vill  send  down  angels 
with  a  golden  chariot,  and  one  of  them  will  tell  his  errand. 
'Wait  a  moment,"  will  be  the  courteous  reply,  'J  must  bid 
my  wife  farewell.".  Entering  the  house,  he  will  tell  of  the 
kingly  summons,  and  say,  '^Nlary,  I  must  go — farewell.  Tell 
everyone  that  the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved,"  and 
stepping  into  the  heavenly  car  will  be  borne  aloft  from 
glory  unto  glory!"' 

1  feel  that  1  have  failed  in  giving  the  beauty  of  his 
words — tlie  sublimity  of  his  imagery, — indeed  1  might  as  well 
attempt  to  chain  a  sunbeam.  'l"he  hour  and  the  "'man 
eloquent,'"'  the  burning  eye,  the  wrapt  focc,  the  impassioned 
gestures — all  are  wanting — can  never  be  rei)roduced.  But 
this  may  gi\-e  a  feeble  conception  of  the  reality. 

I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  asserting  that  Lisle  Smith 
never  had  an  enemy,  even  though  far  from  faultless.  lUit 
his  errors  never  injured  others.  He  was  loved  by  the  high 
and  low,  and  the  cold-blooded,  cynical,  and  fluilt-fmding 
dared  not  deny  his  greatness  as  an  orator  and  his  large- 
hearted  and  s\mpathetic  liberality  as  a  man.  At  his  deatli 
one  of  the  old  and  most  striking  landmarks  was  blotted 
out.  He  was  a  member  of  the  "Old  Settlers'"  and  many 
other  societies,  and  was  universally  regretted.  As  far  as  I 
know  his  place  has  never  been  filled,  and  he  who  is  worthy 
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to  stej)  in  his  shoes  will,  indeed,  have  a  proud  record.  Ah! 
how  many  hearts  beat  sadly  a^  the  bell  tolled  for  him,  and 
how  many  trembling  lips  whispered.  '*P>rave  heart,  true 
friend,  hail  and  farewell."' 


GEORGE    DAVIS. 


.  The  musical  population  of  Chicago.--- -///  ^'sf,  old  Chicago 
— will  remember,  wirh  feelings  of  pleasure  as  well  as  regret, 
the  man  \vhose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  l)rief 
biograph\\ 

'Hiough  English  by  the  accident  of  birth.  Mr.  ])a\'is 
came  early  to  this  country — was  a  thorough  and  patriotic 
American  at  heart,  and  his  [)opularity  enabled  him  to  secure 
and  long  retain   the  office  of  Count}-  Clerk. 

A  ''fellow  of  infinite  jest,"  with  a  kind  word  and  smile 
for  everyone  who  approached  him,  he  had  troops  of  friends, 
who  remained  firm  until  the  very  last,  and  sorrowed  truly 
when  death  called  him  hence; — but  it  could  not  have  been 
to  the  land  of  silence,  for  from  the  choir  of  earth  he  must 
have  been  v,elcomed  by  the  sv/eet  singers  above. 

Mr.  Davis  was  the  prime  moxer  in  all  charitable  con- 
certs, as  he  was  the  most  noted  leader  of  his  time  in  the 
p4:>iscopal  Church  (first  Saint  James',  and,  subsequently, 
Trinity),  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  no  entertainment 
of  which  vocal  music  v/as  a  i)art  was  complete  without 
him.  'riK;ugh  gifted  v.itii  uncommon  jjowers  in  rendering 
the  plaintive  (who  does  not  remember  the  "Stirf"?  and 
how  he  ^\•ou]d  have  given  exjjression  to  "Annie  T.aurie"!) 
yet  it  was  in  the  gnjtesfiuc—the  serio-comic— the  broadly 
humorous- that   his  rare  mimicry  could    btst   be  brought 
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into  play,  and  his  facial  expression  used  —  that  lie  most  ex- 
celled, and  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  remembered,  '['here 
he  stood,  without  a  ri\al  —  it'  indeed,  an\-  could  be  foin,id 
in  the  "(iarden  Cit}""  at  the  |)re>ent  time. 

Of  this,  I  need  but  mention  "llie  (ireat  ^Mogul"- -sung 
as  it  was  by  him— cicted  a>  it  was  b}"  him — I  think  it  has 
never  been  ecjualled  upon  the  stage,  and  certainly  not 
surpassed.  Of  course,  there  were  many  others,  the  words 
of  which  he  himself  set  to  music,  that  ever  caused  laughter, 
and  never  failed  to  •'Ining  down  die  house,"  but  the  song 
1  have  mentioned  was  the  most  riotous  in  expression, 
although 

"A  mciTKr   man, 
Within  tlic  limits  of  becoming  mirth, 
I   never  >pent  an  hour's  talk  \\ithal."' 

Of  the  i)ower  exercised  by  his  singing,  I  mention  one 
striking  instance,  showing,  as  it  does,  not  alone  the  cliarm 
of  a  rich  and  cultivated  voice,  but  tlie  respect  and  love 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  citizens — one  so  great  as  to 
subdue  even  the  wild  waves  of  land  speculation  and  ever- 
grasping  avarice — to  make  the  might  of  ( )rpheus  no  fable 
and  the  lures  of  the  Sirens  no  myth. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  Canal  lands  and  lot^  in  Se])- 
tember,  1848,  Mr.  J>a\is  lived  upon  Oanal  Street,  between 
Randolph  and  Madison,  holding  a  ////dii  jjreemptioji  U[)on 
the  lot  on  which  his  house  was  builded.  The  [jropert)' 
was  even  then  valuable,  though  tlie  fabulous  prices  at  wliich 
it.  has  since  been  sold  were  ne\er  dreamed  of,  and  many 
Were  anxious  to  ]jurcliase.  The  adjoining  property  had 
been  disj>osed  of  at  an  extreme  figure,  and  when  the  auc- 
tioneer (James  A.  Marshall)  put  v.ip  that  i>articular .  lot. 
'■(leorge"  trembled.  f(;r  fear  it  would  be  rim  u]j  ]>c}-ond 
his  ability  to  ]nn-clKise.  It  v. as  well  known  tiiat  he  was 
not  the.  possessor  of  a  ver)-  iMJunllfui  ^upj)]\-  of  ll)is  v, (-dd's 
goods  (so  liberal,  so  open-!ianded  aiid  open-hearted  :\  man 
never  could  be),  .uid    he   whis'pered    his   troul^le  to  some  of 
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his  friends,  and  it  instantly  became  known  to  the  crowd, 
Avhose  sympailiy  was  not  slow  in  being  aroused.  His  l)id 
(the  valuation)  was  made  and  then  a  song  was  called  for, 
•and,  mounting  upon  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  he  sang  as. 
perhaps,  he  never  did  l)efore,  or  after,  in  his  life- -sang 
Avith  his  whole  heart,  and  eyes  misty  with  gratitude.  There 
was  no  l)id  against  him — music  carried  the  daw  and,  though 
David  Leavitt  (the  President  of  the  Canal  Hoard)  fumed, 
he  was  powerless  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and 
was  forced  to  see  a  valuable  lot  sacrificed  for  a  merely 
nominal  sum — in  tact,  sold  for  a  song! 

It  may  be  urged  that  Chicago  was  young  at  that  time 
— the  people  uncultivated,  and  not  comi)etent  judges  ot 
music:  but  those  \\ho  assert  such  a  thing  kiiow  little  of 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  are  overwise  in  their  own 
conceit.  Ask  anyone  who  lived  then  and  is  living  now, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  amateur  concerts  of  those  da\-s 
shame  many  of  the  professionals  now  :  that  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton, Mrs.  Dr.  J.  Ja\-  Stuart,  Henry  Tucker,  Cieorge  Davis, 
"the  sweet  girl  singer  of  St.  James",""  and  others.'-'  have  never 
been  surpassed  for  i)urity  of  voices  and  skill  of  execution. 
Ah!  what  a  bright  galaxy  have  passed  awav^and  what  an 
addition  has  \>tcn  made  to  that  matchless  clioir  "whose 
strains  are  immortal  and  whose   vibrations  are  eternal."" 

^Ir.  Davis  was  essentially  a  r^ocial  man,  and  one  wliose 
presence  was  ever  felt,  or  missed.  This  v\'ns  owing  to  his 
genial  face,  his  ever-bubbling  wit,  and  suave  maimers,  as 
much  as  to  his  great  musical  ability,  liberal  charities,  and 
warm  friendship.  Xo  sorrow  or  v/ant  ever  ap])ealeci  to  him 
in  vain,  and  if  it  was  little  lie  could  bestow,  that  little 
Seemed  to  carry  witli  it  n  blessing  and  a  benediction.  Whh 
his  leaving  Chicago  (to  settle  in  Detroit)  one  of  the  olden 
links  was  broken     one  of  the  mc'St  flimilinr  of  the  old  fices 

*  Win.  M.  lAn-al-ee,  Mos.>  l'.<>i.U>r<\,  Charlo  (.'(jlUcr,  .\ugu^tu>  If. 
lUuicv,  and  Cliarle.^  lUirky. 
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gone;  but  those  who  remember  the  Httle,  two-story  brick 
building  that  stood  upon  the  Xorth-East  corner  of  the 
PubUc  Square,  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  ''Court 
House,"  will  rarely  think  of  it  without  associating  him  witli 
it— forming,  as  he  did,  the  attraction  for  so  man\'  years. 

Mr.  Davis  was,  in  the  strongest  meaning  of  the  term,  a 
friend;  and.  as  far  as  my  recollection  ser\-es,  never  had  an 
enemy— save  such  as  might  have  grown  up  from  his  fer- 
vent espousal  of  the  case  of  the  Rev.  William  F.  V/alker. 
in  the  then  celebrated  church  trial,  and  of  which  it  may  \k- 
said,  e/i  passcjU,  was  bitter  in  the  extreme, — long-contin- 
ued—  argued  with  great  eloquence,  but  which  left  a  bale- 
ful shadow  over  the  congregation  for  a   long  time." 

He  was  of  fine  physique  and  presence  and  carriage, 
something  of  a  bofi  vivani  in  his  manner  of  living,  and 
it  was.  a  matter  of  wonder  that  he  did  not  take  a  place 
as  speaker  as  well  as  singer,  for  certainly  he  had  all  the 
re(pn'sites — except,  perhaj)S,  assurance.  bUit  he  loved 
"sweet  melodies  married  to  words,"  better  than  all  else. 
and  though  there  was  much  of  the  artist  in  his  nature, 
and  he  sketched  well,  yet  music  absorbed  all  his  spare 
time,  and  even  trespassed  upon  the  hours  of  l)usiness. 

His  name  —  the  few  thoughts  here  jotted  down  will 
re-open  the  pages  of  the  past  to  those  of  the  oldeii  time. 
and  his  friends  (and  who  were  not?)  will  drop  anotlier 
tear  upon  his  grave,  and  kindly  brush  the  moss  from  the 
marble  al)0ve  it. 

*  The  array  of  le^al  learning  present  it  would  be  difficult  to  dupli- 
cate now,  for  in  it  were  interested  such  men  us  Justin  lUitterhcl':. 
General  James  A.  McDougall,  I>aac  X.  Arnold,  Jolui  J.  Brown,  and 
Patrick   Ba]linc^1ll. 
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The  Medical  Faculty  of  Chicago  would,  and  justly,  deem 
themselves  neglected  if  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Fal- 
staff  of  the  Profession  who,  to  use  one  of  his  own  argu- 
ments why  he  should  be  elected  to  the  Legislature,  ""carried 
weight  luitJi  hi?;'..'" 

In  physique,  at  least,  this  wa^^  true.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  stature  and  unctuousness ;  yet 
barel}-  approximating  to  the  gross.  He  carried  his  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  very  easily  and  gracefully, 
though  that  is  more  than  could  have  l)een  truly  said  of  the 
favorite  grey  horse  upon  which  he  was  accustomed  to  dash 
through  the  streets  with  all  the  chic  and  erectness  of  a  sol- 
dier and  the  abandon  and  insouciance  of  an  Indian.  In- 
deed, so  active-  and  light  were  his  mo\ements,  for  one  of 
his  figure,  that  it  was  always  a  subject  of  remark,  especially 
when  mounting  and  dismounting.  So,  too,  was  it  when  he 
trippingly  danced  in  those  "'good  old  days"  when  Chicago 
Society  was  a  unit  and  unbroken  by  cliques — by  the  with- 
drawal of  tlie  erhne  de  /a  ern/ie  from  the  ''promiscous  gath- 
erings,"' and  the  setting  up  for  themselves  of  a  standard 
blazened  with  the  motto  "I  am  better  than  tliou," — a  most 
sublime  piece  of  egotism. 

Of  this  pennit  a  word. 

The  last  general,  free,  and  genial  reunion  of  the  votaries 
of  Terpsichore  was  held  at  the  ''Sherman  House,"  and  (I 
think)  known  as  the  '^^lechanics  Ball."  It  was  gotten  up 
as  an  offset  to  that  of  the  ''Young  Bachelors,''  a  very  select 
and  (supposed  to  be)  recherehe  affair,  and  the  tickets  placed 
at  the  merely   nominal  sum  of  one  dollar,   includijig  car- 
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riages  and  refresliments.  To  carry  out  the  intt-ntiun  of  tlic 
originators  (and  wlio.  by  the  way,  liad  a  large  deficiency  of 
funds  to  make  up) — all  prominent  citizens  were  enlisted  as 
managers,  and  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  how  they  could  be 
classed  as  Mechanics. 

"Put  down  Doctor  Maxwell  as  a  Butcher, '"  quoth  Col. 
Swift. 

'"And  Dick  Swift  as  a  Barber!"  (l  r.,  Money-lender — 
shaver)  was  the  ready  retort  of  the  Physician. 

In  this  wa}'  all  trouble  was  overcome  and  the  ball  was 
large — immense,  enthusiastic,  and  enjoyable.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  final  gasp  of  general  sociability,  and  the  united 
Chicago  of  the  old  was  known  nevermore.  But  lo  return 
to  the  subject  proper. 

The  face  of  Doctor  Maxwell  was  in  keeping  with  his 
ponderous  frame.  It  was  broad,  massive,  pleasant,  and 
beaming  with  mirth  — the  last  being  the  key-note  of  his 
character.  It  had.  like  his  person  Falstaftian  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  j^roportion.  He  was  constantly  u])on  the  (/u/ 
vi'rc  for  objects  of  merriment,  was  a 

"  K.ii-e  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun, 
Who  relished  a  juke  and  rejoiced  in  a  pun." 

Even  at  the  most  solemn  times  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  the  bubbles  from  rising  to  the  surface  —the 
gas  of  frivolity  Ironi  escajjing.  Nature  had  cast  him  in  the 
mould  of  "Sir  John,"  and  study  and  love  of  the  character 
had  perhaps  tinged  his  own  until  it  had  grown  to  resemble 
the  would-be  lo\'er  of  Madame  Ford  and  "sweet  .Mistress 
Page." 

I  know  such  was  the  charge  against  him — that  he  ever 
aped  the  burly  guzzler  of  sack  and  fancied  liimself  the  suc- 
cessful rival  of  the  wonderful  creation  of  Shakespeare. 
Crranted  that  the  charge  was  true,  the  idiosyncrasy  was 
jjerfectly  harmless.  But  the  Doctor  cared  little  for  such 
insinuations,   though    he   could    be    "testy"   at    limes   and 
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pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  Hke  the  bursting  forth  of  a 
volcano.  He  was  contented  to  go  along  "larding  tlie  lean 
earth,'  enjoying  a  laugh,  no  matter  at  whose  expense,  and 
making  merry  at  life,  come  in  what  shape  it  might,  though 
the  sunshine  and  shadows  in  such  lives  are  very  marked. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  he  was  remarkably  genial, — feeling 
his  own  weaknesses  as  well  as  those  of  others;  and,  in  his 
limited  sphere,  was  a  very  "king  of  misrule."  If  he  had 
made  the  peculiarities  of  Falstaff  a  study,  and  reproduced 
them  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  it  was  without 
malice  to  others — on  the  conirar\.  for  their  amusement. 

As  a  rule,  he  carried  sunshine  in  his  face  and  heart  and 
a  quilp  upon  the  end  of  his  tongue — was  at  his  richest, 
when  he  could  get  a  good  joke  upon  his  brother  professors 
of  the  curative  art — Sfuart,  Ec;ax,  and  Eli)Rii)(;e — when 
firing  double  shotted  guns  and  entire  batteries  at  a  time  at 
the  Faculty  of  Rush  AFedical  College — and  what  stories 
the  old  wooden  office  in  Clark  Street  could  tell  were  speech 
given  and  had  it  not  long  since  been  dust  and  ashes. 

Perhaps  the  highest  relish  of  the  Doctor  was  hiunbug- 
ging  the  credulous  witli  Munchausen  stories,  equalling  any 
of  the  "Fat  Knight."  Instances  of  this  rise  thickly  as 
memory  turns  back  to  the  mail  and  the  })ast  is  vividly  pict- 
lired  again.  Kut  one  imist  suH'ice,  though  the  temjjtation 
to  fill  pages  is  great: 

( )n  a  bitter  morning  in  early  winter,  he  entered  a  hotel, 
drank  a  glass  of  water  (he  was  habitually  temperate),  rub- 
bed his  hands  c(Mnplacently  and  discoursed  ])ompously 
upon  the  merits  of  bathing.  •  ' 

'\Surely,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  loungers  around  the 
glowing  stove,  "you  have  not  l)een  Ijathing  this  cold  morn- 

"Of  course  I  have  —swimming.  Sir,  sv.imming,"  was  tlie 
an^-wcr. 

"Where  Doctor?" 
"In  the  lake."' 
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'•The  lake?  Impossible!  It  must  be  frozen  along  the 
shores." 

"Yes — certainly — yes,  but  I  make  it  a  practice  of  going 
in  every  mornincr  as  lons^  as  mv  weis^ht  will  break  the  ice ;" 
and  he  departed  leaving  his  hearers  puzzled  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  story — and  which  did  not  contain  a  particle  of  it. 

It  was  Doctor  Maxwell  who  made  the  sweeping  and  far 
from  comphmentary  criticism  upon  the  late  Ed^^•in  Forrest. 
Although  alreaciy  published  let  me  introduce  it  here  in 
brief: 

The  "great  tragedian"  was  playing  his  first  engagement 
in  Chicago,  had  finished  for  the  night,  was  going  to  his 
hotel  down  the  street  immediately  preceded  b\'  tiie  Doc- 
tor and  his  party.  His  opinion  ^\•as  asked  and  the  answer 
given  in  such  boisterous  tones  tliat  Forrest  could  not  fail 
to  have  heard  it  —  "A  brute  force  and  native  stupidity 
actor:"'  Whether  just  or  not,  it  was  his  opinion,  and  the 
world  ^\•as  never  kept  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  thought. 

There  was  much  in  the  character  and  mannerism  of  Dr. 
Ma.wvell  that  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  Lawrence 
Baythorn  of  Dicken's  "Bleak  House"  more  than  Falstaft'. 
There  was  the  same  bluft',  hearty,  brusque  fashion  of  greet- 
ing— the  same  noisy  explosions — the  same  extravagant  ex- 
pressions and  denunciations — the  same  tremendous  bursts 
of  laughter — the  same  ferocious  threatening — and  the  same 
tender  heart  breathing  within  the  massive  breast  that  would 
turn  aside  for  fear  of  trampling  on  a  worm,  c\en  while 
breathing  tornadoes  of  vrordy  wrath  and  hurling  wordy 
thunderbolts  of  wliolesale  destruction.  But  these  things 
(when  not  uttered  and  acted  in  jest,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  served  the  more  to  clear  the  sky;  and  the  man — whom 
a  stranger  might  have  looked  ui)0ii  as  bloodthirsty — was  as 
kind  in  reality,  as  incapable  of  doing  harm  as  a  child — a 
singular  combination  of  Baythorn  and   Falstaff. 
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My  introduction  to  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was 
so  pecuhar  and  striking  that  it  could  not  be  forgotten,  par- 
ticularly when  taken  in  connection  with  the  man — one  al- 
most si/i  gt7icris.  It  must  have  occurred  ^"er^•  soon  after  his 
advent  in  the  Garden  City,  for  I  had  never  seen  or  even 
heard  of  him. 

1  was  returning  late  one  evening  from  a  visit  to  a'  sick 
friend.  There  was  a  wild  storm  abroad.  Clouds  were 
flying  in  tumultuous  confusion,  driven  b}'  the  fierce  North- 
wind:  rain  was  falling  heavily;  the  lake  was  lashed  into 
foam  and  tossing  in  great  billows  upon  the  shore;  the  thun- 
der was  booming  and  crashing,  and  ever  and  anon  the  light- 
ning played  around  with  dazzling  and  fitful  fur}-.  It  was 
not  such  a  night  as  one  would  willingly  be  abroad,  and  I 
was  breasting  and  struggling  against  the  elemental  war  up 
Michigan  Avenue,  in  the  vicinity  of  Randolph  Street,  when 
a  more  than  usually  terrific  burst  of  thunder  caused  me  to 
pause — a  vivid  flash  of  Hghtning  to  glance  anxiously  around 
and  I  saw  a  man  standing  upon  the  lake-side  of  the  Avenue 
gesticulating  fiercely,  and  in  the  lull  that  followed,  I  could 
distinctly  hear  him  talking  to  himself. 

Curiosity  could  not  be  repressed.  1  fancied  it  must  Ik- 
one  insane:  and,  forgetting  the  storm  and  darkness,  the 
fearful  pealing  of  tlie  thunder,  the  rain,  and  the  dangerous 
play  of  the  lightning,  I  crossed  and  drew  near  to  his  side. 
And  as  I  did  so,  there  came  to  my  ears  the  well-known 
Avords  of  Byron  : , 
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•'The  sky  is  cIiAn^ecl  !  and  suuli  a  chani^c  I     Oh  I   nij^hl, 
And  storm  and  darknes>,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
\'et  lovely  in  your  strer.gtli,  as  in  the  Hght 
Of  a  dark  eye  is  woman  I      Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattUng  crags  among 
Leaps  the  Uye  thunder  1     Not  from  one  lone  ciouil. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue," 
And  Jura  ans\\ers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Al[)s,  who  called  to  lier  aloud!" 

Who  could  be  quoting  poetry  at  such  a  time  and  in  such 
a  situation^  If  curiosity  had  been  aroused  before,  it  stood 
toptoed  now.  J  drew  back,  thrilHng  witli  a  strange  fear. 
and  waited  for  the  next  tiash  to  reveal  form  and  feature. 
AMien  it  came,  I  looked  upon  a  stranger  who  would  have 
impressed  himself  upon  any  assembly.  The  picture  rises 
before  me  nou',  weird  almost  as  then,  when  the  background 
was  foaming  and  hissing  waters,  and  black  chaos  of  sky, 
and  the  shadows  tbllowing  the  fla>hes  eerie  ones. 

']"he  figure  was  tall,  angular,  slightly  bent,  and  wrapped 
in  a  cloak  ;  the  flice  sallow,  somewhat  hollow,  with  higli 
cheek  bones,  and  eyes  deep  set,  hea\  ily  brcjwed  and  iashed. 
and  with  jnore  than  usual  power  of  focusing  and  peiietrat- 
ing.  The  head  was  held  firmly,  straight,  defiantly,  and 
covered  with  long,  leoiiine  hair,  blown  fitfully  about  by  the 
wind.     The  voice  sonorous  and  emphatic. 

That  man  was  John  J."  Urown,  a  newly  arrived  la\v\er,  as 
J  came  later  to  kn(;\v,  and  the  inipression  of  him  tlien  re- 
ceived (almost  l)o\-  as  I  was)  without  doubt  ever  after 
colored  my  viev.-  of  his  character,  ami  something  of  it  may 
linger  e\en  now,  despite  the  dust  and  icoJiocIastic  power  ol 
so  many  years. 

John  J.  IJrown  was  naturally  a  retiring,  misanthropic  man. 
The  lenses  through  wliich  he  looked  at  life  seemed  t(;  be 
ever  rh^tided — the  glimi^ses  of  sunshine  rare.  Whether  his 
nature  was  naturally  morbid --whether  untoward  circmn- 
stances  had  made  it  so,  I  never  had  the  means  (jf  knowing; 
but  that   he  was   imcomm(;ni\-  shy  and    sensitive,  and   e\er 
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looked  at  the  darkest  side,  I  am  of  opinion  will  not  be 
questioned.  He  lacked,  perliaps,  the  rebound,  the  recu- 
perative power  to  recover  from  a  blow  or  loss;  and  he  made 
its  sting  deeper  by  brooding  upon  it.  As  a  boy,  I  think  this 
must  have  been  the  case — as  a  man,  standing  breast-higli 
and  proud-headed  in  genius,  learning,  and  elocjuence 
among  his  fellows  it  certainly  was  so:  and  none  who  knew 
him  will  deny  the  assertion.  -'Knew  /run.'"  I  have  said; 
but  were  there  any  who  did  so?  I  doubt  it  very  much — 
doubt  if  he  ever  had  any  intimate  associates — any  to  whom 
he  fully  unl)Osomed  himself — to  wh(mi  he  re\  ealed  his 
inner  heart  and  the  motives  that  were  the  mains])ring  of 
his  actions.  And  if  the  olden  mythological  fables  had  in 
them  aught  (jf  truth,  it  was  Pluto  that  hovered  about  his 
cradle,  and  Xiobe  and  ^[eli)omene  that  were  his  attendant 
spirits  through  life. 

This  gave  a  sombre  coloring  to  almost  his  every  act  and 
thought.  'I'he  shadows  were  so  dense  behind  the  sunrays 
that  they  could  ne\er  be  entirely  hidden — the  gold  not  suf- 
ficiently bright  to  effectually  curtain  the  gio(;m.  In  all  liis 
forensic  eftbrts  this  was  apparent  (at  least  to  ni}'  mind),  and 
the  highest  flights  of  fancy  seemed  to  be  made  with  wings 
against  whicli  beat  the  rain.  lUit,  notwithstanding  this, 
they  were  of  great  power,  legal  acumen,  and  sound  law. 
His  mind  in  this  respect  was  singularly  critical  and  analyti- 
cal. The  \ery  things  that  nu'litated  against  general  socia- 
bility and  the  ]jower  of  self-forgetfulness  -in  drinking  in 
the  perfume  of  the  flower,  unmindful  of  the  cruel  thorn  and 
poisontd  root,  gave  him  the  more  taste  and  ability  for 
research-  more  concentration  of  mind  u[)on  the  salient 
l^oints  he  intuitively  and  keenly  appreciated,  and  ever  after 
retained:  and  this  was  so,  not  alone  in  the  law,  but  in  all 
he  read  -history,  poetry,  philosophy,  theology- -and  the 
most  a}>roj)Os  (|uotations  were  ever  at  his  command. 

I  have  sjKjken  of  his  hair  being  long  and  tawny  as  the 
mane  of  a  lion.  It  was  so  in  fact,  was  \  cry  noticable  and 
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first  called  attention.  But  it  was  his  eyes  that  unwaveringh- 
fixed  it,  for,  at  times,  when  his  soul  was  fully  aroused,  they 
literally  appeared  to  burn.  1  use  die  term  advisediy,  and 
can  find  none  more  appropriate.  A\'hen  indulging  in  his 
wonderful  and  bitter  powers  of  sarcasm;  when  forgetful  of 
self,  and  the  ebb  and  flood  of  sorrowful  waves,  in  the  mas- 
tery of  his  subject — when  all  the  shadows  were  exorcised, 
his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  strange  phosphorescent  light  and 
exerted  a  strong,  subtle,  magnetic  power  that  was  not  to  l*c 
resisted.  In  that  respect,  he  was  very  like  Rufus  Choate. 
of  whom  it  has  been  said,  ''jw  ojic  could  report  if  thry  looked 
at  him.'"  The  same  thing  was,  in  a  great  measure,  true  of 
John  J.  Brown,  as  I  learned  by  experience  when  attempt- 
ing to  reproduce  his  words  upon  paper,  during  a  celebrated 
trial.     I  watched  the  speaker  and  forgot  pencil  and  jxaper  : 

Looking  calmly  back  now,  after  a  decade  and  niore  have 
passed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  his  greatest  power  was  in 
scathing  denunciation  and  intense  bitterness.  I  would  not 
be  understood  that  such  was  the  natural  status  of  his  mind, 
for  I  do  not  belie\-e  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  occasion  to 
know  that  the  milk  of  human  kindness  had  not  soured 
within  his  veins,  and  there  was  much  of  the  gentleness  and 
tenderness  of  woman  in  his  composition.  But  he  vras  un- 
doubtedly the  great  master  of  withering  and  remorseless 
irony  when  aroused,  of  .satirical  and  scornful  gibe  then  at 
the  Chicago  Bar — of  sarcasm  that  when  given  full  rein  had 
something  almost  sardonic  in  it.  To  this  end,  his  \'eh.e- 
ment  gestures,  his  eyes,  his  tall,  flexible  person,  and  his 
leonine  hair,  all  added  emphasis,  and  woe  to  those  upon 
whom  the  razorlike  edge  of  his  tongue  fell  when  unbridled. 

Two  particular  instaiices  drift  up  from  the  deptlis  of 
memory.  'I'he  first  i:^  that  of  the  trial  of  Rev.  W'ni.  F. 
Walker,  elsewhere  mentioned  : 

The  oj>ening  of  his  speech  was  calm,  graceful,  even  beau 
titul.  He  said,  "  I  did  not  exjjcct  to  be  j^resent  at  thi> 
trial.    'I    thought  the   l)lue  waves  of  the  lake  would   have 
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rolled  and  s}3arkled  between  me  and  it."  But  as  he  pro- 
gressed, as  he  full}"  gave  himself  up  to  the  subject  he 
wamied,  grew  deeper,  stronger  in  thought,  more  forcible  in 
imagery,  his  nerves  quivered,  his  hair  was  disordered,  antl 
his  eyes  flashed  as  burning  steel.  Any  looker  on  must 
have  been  reminded  of  the  gathering  and  bursting  of  a 
storm.  And  when  at  its  height  it  was  terrible.  \\'hen  he 
pictured  the  manufacturing  of  the  ''patchwork  slanders" — 
of  those  professing  the  broadest  humanity  and  Christianit}', 
coming  "to  the  altar  with  the  word  of  God  in  their  hands 
and  the  devil  in  their  hearts"" — when  he  hurled  wholesale 
scorn  and  infamy  upon  their  heads — when  he  spoke  of 
their  "  supreme  and  besotted  ignorance  and  worse  than 
heathenish  bigotry"'  he  rose  to  such  an  altitude  of  invective 
that  few  who  had  awakened  his  wrath  could  remain,  and 
even  the  ordinary  listener  felt  a  shivering  awe  and  dread. 

The  second  time  was  in  a  strictly  legal  encounter,  and 
"svith  foemen  worthy  of  his  steel : 

One  of  his  antagonists  he  (figuratively)  held  up  b}'  his 
long  hair,  so  that  all  cnuld  see  him,  and  painted  him  in 
fiUch  colors  as  made  even  the  fiends  appear  more  just  and 
pure — made  him  act  the  most  vile  monster  possible  with 
humanity — cut  so  deeply  that  the  audience  could  not  but 
pity.  Turning  from  the  fierce  wirlwind  of  denunciation,  he 
addressed  the  other  in  low  and  measured  tones — reminded 
him  of  his  position  in  tlie  Church,  and  saying:  'T  have  no 
words  for  him.  The  reproof  must  come  from  a  higher 
source,  even  from  the  God  he  pretends  to  worship,"  he 
fixed  him  with  his  eyes,  and  opening  a  bil)le  read  the  most 
bitterly  appropriate  chapter  contained  between  its  lids. 

They  had  raised  the  lion,  and  having  felt  the  full  weight 
of  his  claws  and  jjower  of  his  teeth,  paid  dearly  for  their 
attack. 

I  know  it  was  customary  to  comi)are  John  J.  Brown  with 
Justin  Butterfield  in  this  respect,  but  1  never  thought  tlie 
♦comparison  tenable,      l^utterfield  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
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power  of  retaliation,  and  legal  knowledge,  but  he  lacked 
(in  my  judgment)  the  keenness  of  Bro\vn.  Were  I  to  in- 
dulge in  a  simile,  I  should  say,  that,  while  from  his  heavy 
blows  he  might  have  been  Richard,  his  rival  was  the  Sala- 
din— the  one  would  crush  with  a  gigantic  battle-axe,  tho 
other  cut  to  the  heart  with  a  blade  of  Toledo  temper. 

As  to  legal  requirements,  John  J.  Brown  stood  high. 
His  mind  was  a  treasure-house  as  was  shown  during  the 
l)rief  time  he  taught  a  law  school.  Had  his  natural  tem- 
perament been  dit^erent — had  his  health  been  better — had 
life  been  more  roseate,  he  would,  as  the  years  rolled  oh,  have 
made  for  himself  a  high  and  honored  name.  But  he  never 
mingled  much  with  his  fellows;  and  it  was  only  when  inter- 
ested and  awakened  in  the  argument  of  a  case  that  he  re- 
vealed what  he  truly  was — only  then  that  the  shadow  was 
ever  lifted  from,  heart  and  brain. 

llie  jjarticular^^  of  his  death  were  not  familiar  to  me.  1 
have  a  faint  recollection  of  some  mystery  shrouding  it— - 
that  his  soul  found  the  Ne[)enthe,  the  '\surcease  from  sor- 
row" otherwise  than. surrounded  by  loving  hearts.  Be  that 
as  it  might,  his  life  appeared  to  be  a  fitful  one,  and  May  he 
sleep  well !  More  sunny  natures  have  gone  before,  and 
have  followed  him,  but  no  stronger,  no  more  legal,  none 
more  intense  have  taken  their  places  in  the  green  tent 
"whose  curtains  never  outward  swing."  Aye,  and  in  the 
younger  ranks  of  his  profession  who  can  claim  the  place  he 
left  vacant?  When  some  one  shall  write  at  length  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bar  of  Chicago,  upon  its  highest  page  will  be 
found  the  name  of  John  J.  Bro\\-n.  Peace,  eternal  peace 
to  his  ashes. 


'      .•>/'i  o; 
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RICHARD   L.  WILSON 


The  name  of  Richard  L.  Wilson  was  so  long  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Chicago  Journal  that  it  is 
familiar  as  •'household  words",  not  only  to  the  olden  time 
readers  of  that  paper,  but  to  all  who  dwelt  in  the  City, 
Comity,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  State. 

His  personal  popularity,  as  Avell  as  his  political  influence, 
was  widespread  and  uni\ersally  admitted,  although  it  was 
an  impossibility  for  an\-  Dne  occupying  the  position  he  held 
to  be  without  enemies.  Yet  these  came  from  tilts  in  the 
arena  of  politics  far  more  (if  not  entirely)  than  any  other 
cause.  For  what  he  thought  right  he  labored  manfully — 
wielded  a  caustic  pen,  and  threw  hot-shot  directly  into  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  But 
it  was  the  cause,  not  the  indis'idual,  he  would  cripple — the 
batteries  he  would  unmask  and  silence  —  the  rifle-pits  he 
would  cause  to  surrender,  not  the  men  of  which  they  were 
•composed.  He  believed  the  .salvation  of  the  country  de- 
pended upon  Henry  Clay  and  the  ^^'hig  Party;  and  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  a  "  trumpet-tongued 
angel"  to  have  convinced  him  to  the  contrary,  for  his  was 
a  positive  nature. 

•To  those  who  stood  out  of  the  reach  of  the  frying  splin- 
ters and  debris,  it  v/as  amusing  to  see  how  he  would  de- 
molish the  long  •'  leaders "  of  his  antagonists  with  a  few 
words.  As  a  writer  of  short,  pithy,  pointed  paragraphs  ] 
never  knew  his  equal  among  the  Chicago  editorial  fraterni- 
ty. "J'his  was  his  forte,  and  in  it  he  resembled  Prentice, 
of  the  J.ouisTillc  JouvfiaL  more  than  any  other  of  his  day. 
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If  grape-shot,  and  canister,  and  shrapnel  were  fired  by 
broadsides,  he  answered  with  a  single  shot  from  a  well- 
aimed  ritied  gun,  which  caused  more  havoc  than  all  their 
noise  and  wholesale  missiles.  "Grandpa  Dutch"  might  fire 
column  after  column  of  "double-leaded''  matter  at  his 
head,  and  "  Dick '"  would  send  back  three  lines  that  would 
drive  even  ''Banks'  Banks!  BANKS!"  from  the- brain  of 
the  old  gentleman,  for  a  time  at  least. 

In  this,  more  than  any  other  way,  he  made  his  editorial 
power  felt,  though  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  indulge  in 
it  to  excess,  with  regard  to  the  Democrat,  and  its  elongated' 
proprietor,  and  laughingly  own  that  he  might  as  well  have 
attemi)ted  to  perforate  the  thick  skin  of  a  rhinoceros  with 
mustard  seed.  It  was.  however,  a  favorite  pastime  Avith  all 
the  knights  of  the  quill  of  the  day — did  no  harm-served 
as  a""safety  valve,  and  "Long  John"  continued  to  wax  fat 
and  rich  and  carry  tlie  Congressional  district  in  his  breeches 
pocket  the  same  as  before. 

.Save  for  these  pointed  scjuibs  that  generally  pierced 
through  the  armor  of  his  antagonist  a.s  if  it  had  been  but 
silken  folds,  Mr.  \\'ilson  (to  the  best  of  my  knowledge) 
indulged  but  little  in  authorshij),  though  famous  for  writ- 
ing toasts,  and  good  ones,  for  public  dinners.  Tlie  only 
instance  of  his  '"'book  making"  that  came  under  my  obser- 
vation was  '''Short  Raioluigs  from  a  Long  Yar?i'' — a  story 
of  Spanish  life  and  adventure,  and  even  that,  I  believe, 
was  "licked  into  shajje"  by  another.  But  Mr.  Wilson 
furnished  the  data,  supervised,  and  was  entitled  to  the  lion's 
share  of  the  credit. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  long  articles  were  not  either 
his  forte  or  his  proi)ensity.  His  spirit  was  too  restless  for 
such  drudgery.  It  was  with  hijii  aim  and  fire.  He  could 
not  patiently  still-hunt— could  not  follow  a  long  trail  Ind- 
ian-like to  secure  a  scalp.  His  nature  was  too  ardent — he 
leajjcd  over  boundaries  too  rapidly  for  any  such  plodding. 
and   if  an   enemy  he  was  an  open  one.      Every  fibre  oi  his 
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soul  would  have  scorned  lurking  in  ambush,  striking  witli- 
out  giving  an  opportunity  ot'  defense.  sta])l)ing  from  behind 
the  back  in  the  dark.  Such  things  were  altogether  foreign 
to  his  nature.  If  impulsive  he  was  honorable;  if  prone  to 
criticise,  just. 

Of  what  his  position  would  have*  been  in  the  late  un- 
happy fratricidal  struggle  no  one  who  knew  him  will  for  a 
moment  question.  It  could  have  been  but  one  thing,  and 
into  the  side  he  espoused  he  would  have  thrown  himself 
body  and  soul.  A  divided  country  would  r.ever  have  been 
tolerated  by  him,  even  in  thought.  The  L^nion,  as  he 
looked  upon  it,  was  ever  to  be  a  unit,  and  rested  upon  a 
foundation  as  lasting  as  time. 

His  patriotism  was  shown  in  the  fatal  rejoicing  that  cri})- 
pled  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  news  of  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  that  sent  an  electric  thrill  through 
the  land,  stirred  his  breast  to  its  lowest  depths.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  celel)rated  the  victor\' 
—  was  the  moving  and  master-spirit:  but  the  premature 
explosion  of  the  cannon  used  left  a  terri1)le  [)ersonal  record. 
And  it  showed,  too,  the  iron  nerve  of  the  man — a  will 
almost  matchless  in  firmness — a  scorn  of  physical  suffering 
unparalelled — a  power  to  endure  that  was  be}ond  belief 

I  was  among  the  first  to  reach 'him,  after  the  accident, 
ha-ving  been  a  k;oker  on  at  but  a  little  distance.  1  helped 
to  carry  him  into  the  Sherman  House,  and,  cor.sequently. 
know  of  what  I  write.  'I'o  describe  his  injuries  here  would 
not  only  be  u.^cless,  but  create  dou])t.  Xo  one,  who  did 
not  see  him.  wov.ld  believe  a  man  could  be  so  mangled  and 
live.  It  was  a  sight  that  made  many  a  heart  sick,  and 
niany  a  strong  nature  grow  faint.  This  was  the  case  with 
his  regular  jjhysician.  He  attempted  the  nef:essary  surgery, 
>h()ok  like  an  as[>en.  and  was  forced  to  give  uj)  the  task  to 
.'nother.  And  during  tlie  lengthy  ordeal,  one  of  most 
tvrrililf  sufter)^l!_^  Mr.  Wilsors-  lay,  with  compressed  lips 
uttered   no  c^roan  —  i"ie\'er  sijoke  of  wiiat  In.-  v/as  so  hen;- 
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ically  enduring,  save  once.  As  a  large,  ragged  splinter 
of  the  ramrod  was  being  removed  from  its  place  under  and 
intertwisted  ^vith  the  bice})s  muscles  of  the  right  arm.  he 
said,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  a  friend:  '"\'es,  that  hurts." 
That  was  all;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  masterly  in- 
stance of  patient  endurance — a  literal  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter.  And  tliis  same  indom.itable  will  and  nerve  enabled 
him  to  soon  again  resume  his  duties :  but  the  injuries  ever 
after  affected  him  and  sapped  his  life. 

Mr.  AVilson  was  a  genial  companion  and  a  true  friend, 
was  liberal  ])eyond  his  means  when  his  s}inpathies  were 
enlisted,  and  never  stopped  to  coldly  count  the  cost  of  a 
favor.  There  was  nothing  selfish  or  phlegmatic  about  him. 
Every  action  si.)rang  from  the  dictates  of  a  manly-beating 
heart,  and  the  faults  (if  they  can  justly  so  be  called)  that 
always  cling  to  such  men  were  attril)utable  to  the  mental 
combination  —  t(j  the  actual  necessity  of  excitement  and  ac- 
tion—to the  never  letting  •'!  dare  not  wait  upon  1  would," 
to  (in  practical  life  at  least)  the  Napoleonic  motto  that 
—  ''the  end  justifies  the  means" —  to  the  more  than  usual 
social  element— to  a  remarkably  vivid  api>reciation  of  the 
humorous— to  his  peculiar  surroundings — to  the  association 
into  which  he  was  forced~--to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

vSportsmen  of  the  days  of  Richard  L.  Wilson  will  remem- 
ber him  with  pleasure.  Me  was  a  keen  lover  of  the  gun 
and  skilful  in  its  use.  U  ])rairie  chickens  arose  within  rea- 
sonable distance,  it  was  bad  for  the  chickens!  Had  his 
early  life  l)een  different,  he  would  have  enjoyed,  as  ojil\ 
such  enthusiasts  can  enjoy,  living  with  nature  in  her  wildest 
moods  and  niade  his  mark  as  hunter,  pioneer,  even  "Indian 
fighter,''  for  fear  was  not  a  component  part  of  his  being. 
He  was  tlie  life  of  the  cam[)  fire  as  he  was  foremost  in 
quest  of  game,  and  though  he  never  "strung  rhymes"  had 
much  of  the  poetic,  and  saw  all  that  was  beautiful  in  sk}. 
water,  woodland,  and  treeless  plain,  (rlimmerings  of  tin: 
crop  otit   ill   the   little   book  I    have  mentioned,  and   it  was 
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wlien  afar  from  the  haunts  of  men  that  it  shone  the  briglit- 
est,  sparkled  tlie  most  brilhantly.  rather  than  when  weary 
and  chafed  by  the  editorial  harness.  Then  he  gave  loose 
rein  to  his  thoughts,  flung  aside  the  rare  power  of  conden- 
sation that  made  his  newspaper  paragraphs  mosaics  of 
terse  pointednes.-  —  indulged  treel}"  in  anecdote,  and  jest, 
and  repartee  —  gave  graphic  descriptions  of  hunter's  life 
that  spiced  to  i)ertection  the  birds  broiling  upon  the  glow- 
ing coals.  Then,  also,  he  showed .  as  he  never  did  at 
any  other  time,  the  weahh  of  his  imagination,  the  power  (if 
trained)  to  tlirow  oft"  page  after  page  of  brilliant  matter — to 
make  a  remarkably  readable  book.  That  he  never  did  was 
often  a  wonder  to  his  friends.  It  might  have  come  with 
his  years  (if  spared)  had  it  not  been  for  the  accident  that 
made  penmanship  severe  labor,  and  despite  his  buoyant 
heart  and  resolute  will  must  have  left  a  legacy  of  shadows. 
That  he  did  not  is  to  be  regretted.  It  coul'd  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  valuable  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  and  believer  in  the 
destiny  of  Chicago.  He  always  predicted  for  it  a  bright 
and  glorious  future,  and  he  foresaw  something  of  its  great- 
ness. Not  all  —  perhaps  not  one  tithe.  Who  could  ? 
'i'here  was  no  prophetic  ken  keen  enough,  no  imagination 
sufficiently  vivid  to  grasp  the  possibilities  when  the  terrible 
baptism  and  purification  of  fire  should  have  been  perfect. 

Any  who  foretold  what  would  arise  from  the  ashes  would 
have  been  deemed  insane.  But  the  mind  of  Richard  L. 
Wilson  grasped  much  of  what  has  been — what  will  yet  be. 
He  realized  the  imjjortance  of  its  geographical  position — 
its  immense  business  resources  and  activity,  and  that,  sitting 
as  it  did,  drinking  in  the  commerce  of  the  chain  of  lakes 
upon  one  side,  and  stretching  out  its  broad  arms  of  jjrairie 
upon  the  other,  it  must  become  great.  And  in  every  way 
he  assisted  to  its  present.  'I'his  his  pai)er  enabled  him  to 
do — for  this  he  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season — for 
this  lie  created  friends  by  his  jjersonal  attractiveness — and 
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for  this,  if  the  departed  have  power  to  return  to  the  eartli 
and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  Uving,  his  loyal  spirit  yet 
lingers  over  the  city  of  his  love  and  haunts  the  inner  shrine 
of  the  Chicago  younial. 


LEWIS   C.   KERCHIVAL. 


Probably,  very  few  of  the  younger  generation  in  Chicago 
have  any  distinct  remembrance  of  Lewis  C.  Kerchival 
But  such  as  do  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  striking 
points  in  a  character  that  stood  out  strongly  from  his  fel- 
lows. 

The  elder  cili/ei:is — ihose  who  still  linger  in  green  old 
age  and  ripe  usefulness,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  plenty 
of  this  world's  goods,  after  the  great  majority  of  their  associ- 
ates'have  passed  awa}-,  will  recall  him  as  "Inspector  of  the 
Port''  (with  commerce  that  was  a  laughable  burlesque  upon 
the  present),  and  later  a-i  Justice  of  the  Peace,  with  an  of- 
fice in  the  second  stor\-  of  the  tumble-down  wooden  tene- 
ment (Clark's  Hardware  Store),  on  the  north-easL  corner  of 
Lake  and  Clark  Streets.  Mnd  directly  facing  the  famous 
"Saloon  Building,"  a  history  of  which  would  be  a  history  of 
almost  all  the  public  meetings,  and  gatlierings.  and  socie- 
ties of  early  Chicago. 

Lewis  C.  Kerchival  rises  before  me  to-day  as  distinct  as 
when  J  used  to  meet  him  in  the  streets,  straight  as  a  piiie, 
unbending  as  an  oak,  defiant  and  tough  as  a  hickory:  witli 
his  tall,  muscular  form,  his  grizzled  hair,  l)lue,  brass-but- 
toned coat,  and  his  soldier-like  hearing,  proud  a.-  Ju-ius 
Citsar  and  imperious  as  the  Czar;  always  neatly  dressed. 
with  cleanly-shaved  face  and — a  rara  ai'is  in  tiiose  muddy 
times- -well-polished  boots. 


t/ 
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Should  1  compare  him  with  any  other  well-known  char- 
acter it  would  be  Andrew  Jackson.  The  mental  calibre  of 
the  men,  as  well  as  their  physiqiii.,  was  much  the  same. 
Each  knew  and  did  not  shrink  trom  "taking  the  responsi- 
bility"' of  any  act  they  thought  right — had  no  dread  of,  per- 
haps never  even  gave  a  thought  to  the  consequences.  The 
""by  the  Etenial"  of  the  President  was  the  animus  of  the 
citizen,  and  I  often  fancied  (as  did  others)  that  they  were 
very  alike  in  looks. 

The  hair  of  Col.  Kerchival  was  a  tiiie  index  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  was  kept  cut  short,  and  every  "particular  one"  of 
the  dense  growth  stood  stiffly,  savagely  erect,  without  de- 
pending upon,  and  as  if  scorning  the  sujjport  of,  the  others; 
and  had  an  individuality  of  its  own  —  had  a  gladiatorial 
presence  and  a  challenge  to  combat.  So,  too,  was  it  with 
the  man.  He  appeared  to  snuff  the  battle  from  afar,  like 
an  old  war-horse,  and  had  the  most  sublime  contempt  for 
those  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  Inhere  was  something 
grand  in  his  attitude,  whether  right  or  wrong,  though  it  is 
very  much  to  be  doubted  if  he  ever  admitted  the  possiljilit}' 
of  the  latter.  That  would  have  been  a  human  weakness, 
of  which  he  could  never  have  believed  liimself  guilty.  What 
he  thought  and  said  viiist  be  rigJit,  and  it  was  im[nu"lence  of 
the  most  gross  cluiractcr  in  any  to  (|iiestion.  And  if  tlie 
disputant  happened  to  l^e  young!  Ah!  tlien  1  ,ear  was 
rivalled.      Ikit  his  passioii  was  like 

''A  full  hot  burse,  who  hawvj^  allowtf]   hi.^  way, 
Self-rnettle  lire>  him." 

And  he  soon  became  tiie  calm  gentleman  again  ;  for  under 
all  the  heat  there  was  a  tender,  almost  womanly  heart,  and 
the  t-yes  that  one  nK)rnent  flashed  baleful  lightnings  would 
the  next  be  misty  witli  genuine  tears. 

Of  the  more  than  iron  v/ili,  memory  will  reproduce  many 
e.xan^jjles  to  the  minds  of  those  n(j  longer  young,  whose 
eyes  kindiy  rest  upon  these  pages.      A  few  are  so  strikingly 
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characteristic  of  the  man  that  1  cannot  refrain  from  giviiii; 
them  place.  And  1  do  so  the  more  willingly  as  one  in- 
stance proves  beyond  all  cavil  his  inward,  native  goodness. 
no  matter  how  warped  at  times,  and  a  determination  for 
tiie  right. 

The  habits  of  Mr.  Kerchival,  in  the  matter  of  drinking, 
had  not  been  good.  It  was  the  crying  sin  of  the  era — -the 
most  serious  bliglit  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the  fair  young 
City.  His  indulgences  had  grown  upon  him.  Inebriety 
became  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  a  speedy 
and  dishonored  gra\-e  appeared  to  be  his  inevitable  doom, 
unless  there  was  a  radical  change.  And  it  came  when  leasi 
expected  by  his  friends.  He  decided  to  drink  no  more — 
and  instantly  stopped.  Severe  sickness  followed,  as  a  natu- 
ral sequence  to  the  sudden  lack  of  stimulant;  and  when  n 
physician  prescribed  and  held  the  "poisoned  cup'"  to  his 
lips,  and  told  him  he  must  drink  if  he  would  live,  the  old 
Roman  dashed  it  aside,  scud  vowed  "he  would  die  before  lie 
tasted  a  single  drop" — and  he  kept  his  word. 

Subsequently  he  became  the  president  of  the  'J'emperancc 
Society,  and  one  night,  when  a  meeting  was  in  progres'^, 
some  one  brought  forward  a  negro  to  sign  tlie  pledge,  hi- 
face  flamed  with  indignation,  he  declared  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, and  rushed  from  tlie  room.  It  was  touching  him 
in  a  very  tender  sjjot.  His  hatred  for  a  colored  person  was 
too  intense  for  hini  to  admit  the  slightest  association.  In- 
deed, it  wa.s  laughable  how  ])eculiarly  sensitive  he  was  upon 
the  subject,  and  his  loathing  was  so  great  that  had  he  then 
(his  views  became  somewhat  softened  at  a  later  date)  beei) 
convinced  that  that  i)articular  race  would  have  been  ad- 
nntted  into  heaven,  he  would  have  considered  it  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  aiid  ample  justification  for  going  m 
the  contrary  direction. 

The  same  imperative  will-  the  same  strong,  overmaste:"- 
ing  prejudice  controlled  his  judicial  acts  and  legal  decision^, 
even  more  than  he  was  himself  aw;ire.     Though  I   believe 
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him  to  have  been  honest  to  his  heart's  core,  yet  there  was 
an  irresistible  bias  that  sometimes  ran  away  with  his  better 
judgment,  and  bordered  upon  the  ludicrous,  and  he  made 
law  quite  a  different  attair  from  that  laid  down  in  the  stat- 
ute book  and  held  to  be  sound  by  higher  authority.  I  give 
an  instance : 

It  was  claimed,  and  justly,  that  active  firemen  were  ex- 
empt from  street  tax,  and  custom,  at  least,  had  made  it 
binding.  But  •■Sijuire  Kerchival'  argued  otherwise.  He 
pennitted  a  suit  to  be  brought  against  one  of  the  "fire  fight- 
ters"'  for  the  amount,  and  sternly  overruled  tlie  exemption. 
Then  the  defense  produced  three  of  the  most  prominent 
physiciaiis,  who  swore  point  blank,  that  on  account  of  bod- 
ily injuries,  the  defendant  was  not  able  to  work  upon  the 
streets  and  consecjuently  not  liable.  There  was  nothing  in 
rebuttal.  Kut  ''the  Squire"  ignored  the  testimony  entirely. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  and  that  was  sufficient — said 
••he  had  seen  the  defendant  dance  half  the  night,  and  any 
one  who  was  able  to  dance  was  able  to  work  on  the  streets, 
and  he'd  be  (well,  .say  blessed!)  if  he  shouldn't  either  do  it 
or  pay!" — vowed  he  wouldn't  permit  an  apj)eal,  and  forth- 
with issued  an  execution. 

But  nothing  came  of  it;  and  his  books,  if  now  to  be 
found,  will  reveal  the  judgment  unsatistied.  vSober  second- 
thought  had  shown  him  the  impracticability  and  absurdity 
of  his  course,  and  I  presume  he  laughed  as  heartily  as  did 
others  at  his  high-handed  defiance  of  la^^•  and  testimony. 
It  was  simply  one  of  the  furious  storms  that  the  soonest 
clear  the  sky. 

Xext  to,  if  not  ecjual  with  his  hatred  of  "our  brothers 
carved  in  ebony"  was  that  of  dogs.  He  had  the  most  mor- 
tal antijjathy  to  them.  'I'hey  never  entered  into  his  con- 
ception of  l-'aradi^e.  Jn  that  j;articular,  if  in  no  other,  he 
was  "close  communion,  "  and  would  have  cut  off  the  best  of 
his  friends  among  the  Red  Men  from  the  happy  hunting- 
^T'  unds,  for  their  lo\e  of  and  close  intimacy  with  their  use- 
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fill  four-footed  companions.  This  feeling  was  no  secret, 
and  it  was  made  use  of  to  annoy  the  old  gentleman,  though 
truth  to  tell  more  from  the  fun  that  would  arise  out  of  it 
than  malice. 

The  prime  mo\er  was   Doctor (he  might  not  fancy 

having  his  name  given  to  the  public,  so  I'll  e'en  whisper  it 
very  lowly  and  confidentially  upon  the  solemn  pledge  that 
you'll  "never  tell  nobody')  —  Doctor  Max  ATyers.  He 
caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  one  "of  the 
papers,  that  Squire  Kerch ival  was  very  anxious  to  purchase 
a  good  dog.  and  requested  any  who  had  one  for  sale  to 
bring  it  to  his  office  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve 
upon  the  following  day.  And  such  a  collection  as  ap- 
peared, mirabilc  dictu !  Dutch  men,  and  dutch  -women. 
and  dutch  girls,  and  dutch  boys  from  the  neighborhood  of 
"Lill's  Brewery";  Milesian  men,  women,  girls,  and  boys 
from  the  Xorth,  .South,  East,  and  ^^'est,  and  ragged  juve- 
niles from  every  alley.  And  dogs?  No  race  appeared 
unrepresented.  The  ''School  Section"  (old  settlers  will 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term)  were  in  full  force. 
terriers,  Newfoundland,  pointers,  setters,  hounds,  bulldogs. 
'•'Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,''  big,  little,  useful,  wortli- 
less  were  all  there,  and  the  ofhce  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
the  street  crowded,  and  a  human  and  canine  Babel  reigned 
and  Bedlam  was  outdone ! 

But  the  reception  they  received  I  It  beggars  all  the  power 
of  description,  let  imagination  run  riot  ever  so  madly;  the 
motley  crowd  was  hurried,  driven,  hustled,  not  very  gently, 
down  the  stairs  amid  the  wildest  jargon  and  carnival  of 
denunciation,  and  curses,  and  vows  of  vengence  from  Teu- 
tonic, Irisli  and  —  that  was  the  feather  that  crushed  tli;' 
spine  of  the  camel — colored  lips;  the  door  locked,  and  \\\c 
scales  of  Justice  that  day  left  untendcd.  .Vnd  ''wrathy  ' 
indeed  was  the  Squire  when  he  found  it  was  a  practical 
joke — blew  hot  r.nd  l)lew  cold — but  when  the  waves  had 
lashed  their  fu.r}-  (jut  he  bore  no  malice. 
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Despite  liis  peppery  temper,  Lewis  C.  Kerchi\al — Colonel 
Kerchival — was  a  man  to  be  respected.  None  of  us  are 
without  faults,  and  his  came  from  natural  organization — 
from  the  \vant  perhaps  of  j^roper  training  when  young — 
from  his  head  rather  than  heart.  He  was  of  the  aucid}ii 
ragime —\\^6.  the  manners  of  a  "gentleman  of  the  old 
school"" — the  will  that  would  have  caused  him  to  march 
triumphantly  to  the  stake  for  a  principle,  and  the  nerve  to 
endure  torture  without  a  groan.  He  was  as  much  a  part  of 
his  times  as  the  buildings — has  left  a  name  that  is  indis- 
solutly  connected  with  Chicago — was  true  as  steel  in  his 
friendships  and  when  the  sod  was  placed  over  him,  many 
'of  what  the  world  called  ''better  men"  would  have  been 
less  missed.  .  :  ,- 
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Nature  created  Uriah  P.  Harris  for  a  fireman,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  tlie  belief  that  his  playthings  in  the  cradle  must 
have  been  miniature  trumpets,  spanners,  and  \\  renches,  and 
that  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  limbs  was  to  "run  with  the 
machine,"  and  of  his  hands,  to  hold  a  pipe  and  a  butt  I 
This  may  seem  an  idle  delusion  of  the  fancy,  but  the  after- 
life of  the  man  would  appear  to  prove  the  theor)'. 

Mr.  Llarris,  I  am  quite  confident,  owed  his  nativity  to 
New  York  City.  During  his  younger  days  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  we  may  be  certain  an  active  one,  of  engine  number 
^7,  "Old  North  River,"  and  in  the  rough  school  of  the  Vol- 
unteer de[jartinent,  the  constant  calls  for  energy  and  cour- 
age, and  the  not  unfrequent  difficulties  with  rival  companies, 
he  learned,  and  learned  well,  the  stern  lessons  that  fitted 
him  for  his  after  career. 
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Upon  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  he  joined  ''Osceola,  num- 
ber 3,"  then  having  a  house  upon  the  river  bank  on  the 
north  side,  at  the  foot  of  Dearborn  Street — the  "Kid  (ilove 
Company,"  as  its  enemies  dubbed  it.  It  was  coiiiposed  for 
the  most  part  of  the  ''solid  men"  of  the  North  Division 
(with  a  few  from  the  South  side),  and  represented  much 
wealth,  and  the  very  tirst  of  social  standing;  a  distinctive 
feature  it  retained  in  a  great  degree  to  the  ver\^  last,  al- 
though the  hrst  members  bore  away  the  palm  in  these  re- 
spects, and  the  names  to  be  found  upon  its  (then)  roll  stood 
and  stand  to-d:. /  as  high  as  any  in  the  city,  and  the  paid 
department  do  no  more  severe  work  than  was  done  b}'  the 
"hand  engines"'  then — if  they  equal  it. 

The  coolneNS.  the  power  to  control  and  direct  others,  the 
lar-sightedness,  the  quickness  of  decision,  the  knowledge  of 
the  fantastic  moods  of  the  Hames,  the  scope  and  force  of 
water,  the  best  point  of  atta(-k,  the  surest  way  to  defeat,  all 
Ijelonged  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  he  was  dowered  with  the 
strength  and  stamina  to  defy  the  excesses  of  heat,  and  cold, 
and  exposure,  inseparable  to  such  a  life. 

All  will  remember  him,  for  he  was  a  part  of  the  new  as 
well  as  the  old  Chicago.  His  figure  was  tall  and  presence 
commanding-  -a  shade  too  heavy  in  his  later  years  for  the 
arduous  duty,  but  never  shirking  it.  The  strongest,  the  ab- 
sorbing i^assion  of  his  life  was  to  be  a  hreman.'  It  was  his 
beau  ideal  of  perfect  manhood  —  the  achme  of  human  bliss  — 
the  highest  aim  of  his  ambition.  No  general  ever  felt  more 
happy  than  he  in  marshalling  his  forces  against  the  "de- 
vouring element" — none  were  more  jubilant  in  victory. 

Hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  was  no  common 
conception  of  what  constituted  a  true  fireman.  It  had 
been  the  study  of  his  lifetime — he  had  consecrated  himselt 
to  it,  as  it  were,  and  the  one  who  reached  his  mark  had  to 
combine  all  the  elements  of  daring,  even  to  recklessness, 
coolness,  amid  the  most  trying  circumstances,  trained  judg- 
ment, a  (juick   eye,  a  firm   hand,  untiring  muscle,   an    iron 
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constitution,  to  know  by  intuition  what  was  right,  and  the 
nerve  to  carr}'  it  out.  unheeding  the  clamor  of  the  populace 
or  the  intemieddhng  of  those  who  held  quasi  power  in 
municipal  affairs. 

That  Uriah  P.  Harris  combined  in  a  remarkal)le  degree 
these  rare  -qualities,  his  repeated  election  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Engineer  (and  no  more  important  one  can  be  ad- 
duced), I  think,  conclusively  proves.  In  this  e\'en  the 
outcry  oi  party  was  strangled,  and  though  there  v>-ere  plenty 
of  seekers  after  the  ''loaves  and  fishes''  connected  with  it,. 
yet  to  the  praise  of  Chicago  be  it  recorded,  the  better  judg- 
ment permitted  iio  sv/elling  and  fury  of  political  waves  to 
turn  them  from  Avhat  \\'as  believed  their  best  interests  and 
the  most  certain  means  of  T.ifety.  The  fiat  was  then,  what- 
ever it  may  be  now,  that  life  and  property,  when  weighed 
against  fire,  was  above  and  paramount  to  all  party  feeling. 

1  tliink,  none  will  r|Liestion  the  ability  with  which  Mr, 
Harris  managed  fires.  And  it  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, how  often  and  much  he  was  crippled  for  want  of  nec- 
essary machines  and  an  adequate  sup]:)ly  of  water.  Human 
muscle  is  not  as  tireless  as  steam,  human  nature  not  as  reli- 
able as  steel,  human  passions  have  no  safety-valve  that  can 
be  chained  down  and  control  them,  lunnanity  is  ever  subject 
to  the  overthrowing  powers  of  jealousy,  envy,  malice,  and  in- 
subordination. And  all  these  were  against  him,  at  least  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  I  remember  well  a  remark 
^rorn  his  lii).s,  when  the  change  came  from  the  Volunteer  de- 
partment and  breath  of  fire,  lungs  of  steam  and  sinews  of 
iron  were  sul)Stituted;  when  horses  did  the  hea\'y  lahor  of 
drawing  and  machinery  of  working — when  men  arrived  at 
die  scene  of  destruction  without  being  already  tired  out. 

''I  tell  yon,"  he  said,  "steamers  don't  get  exhausted  or 
<Jrunk,  and  can  be  depended  on  every  time.-' 

This  was  immediately  after  what  was  then  termed  '"'a 
^'rcat  fire''  (ah!  how  fcarfiilly  the  memory  of  it  was  blotted 
'>vU  at  a  later  day,  when  a  second  Sodom  swept  away  acres 
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of  buildings,  and  in  a  breaih  crum])led  even  die  most  sulf- 
stantial  to  ashes  or  melted  them  as  wax  in  a  thrice-heated 
lurnace !)  in  Lake  street  (on  the  north  side  of  the  street 
between  Clark  an.d  Dearborn),  when  tired  nature  strove  to 
sustain  itself  by  stinuilants,  and  there  was  left  behind  a  sad. 
sad  record  of  destruction  and  death  —  heavy  pecuniary 
losses  and  monumental  marbles  in  the  graveyard. 

^Ir.  Harris  w  as  a  man  of  intense  feelings  and  strong  pas- 
sions. They  were  the  requisite  fuel  to  drive  him  on  in  hi> 
chosen  career,  just  as  much  as  coal  and  wood  are  to  the 
locomotive.  AVithout  them  he  could  never  have  been  what 
he  was.  But  passion  with  him  was  no  long-lingering  feel- 
ing. It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  ha\-e 
"  nursed  wrath  to  keep  it  warm."  He  was  too  great- 
hearted for  tl^at.  Beside  his  inherent  lo\e  of  mirth— his 
rollicking  nature  would  never  have  permitted  such  a  thing. 
His  laugh  was  inost  hearty  and  contagious;  his  play  bois- 
terous, and  the  very  corner-stone  of  his  being  was  socia- 
bility. Condemned  to  a  hermit  life — sundered  from  genial 
comijanionship,  lie  would  have  been  the  most  unhappy  o:' 
mortals  and  not  long  known  to  the  living.  As  a  Crusoe. 
he  would  not  have  survived  to  see  a  "Friday,"  whether 
day  or  man  I  Generous  he  was  to  a  fault — far  too  much 
so  for  his  own  good  in  a  pecuniary  point,  and  was  some- 
thing of  "di  gou7'j}iaud  in  eating,  while  exceedingly  dainty  ii' 
taste  and  not  to  be  charged  with  gluttony.  Like  man\ 
men  of  his  mould,  he  was  tender-hearted— -unusually  sl*. 
Charity  with  \\\w\  was  more  than  a  name— uas  not  simpi;  ■ 
a  spasm,  but  an  ever-living  and  breathing  reality,  and  tear- 
in  the  eyes  of  woman,  no  matter  who  she  might  be,  ever 
caused  his  own  to  flow. 

Mr.  Harris  was  perhai)S  too  much  of  the  order  of  StV. 
Soiicl,  to  have  claimed  the  motto  of  Bayard,  but  to  that  <-m:". 
be  attributed   much   of  the   personal   popularity  which,    i:^ 
connection  with   his  ability  in   his   chosen   ])r()fession,   ei' 
abled   him  so   long   to   retain    his   high   position   as    Chiel. 
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His  friends  were  very  warm  and  lasting  ones.  He  threw 
liis  whole  soul  into  his  intercourse,  as  indeed  he  did  into- 
everything  else — A\'as  fond  even  to  extremes  of  the  amuse- 
ments that  go  very  far  toward  relieving  the  dullness  of  life 
— to  compensate  for  its  trials.  A  good  horse  had  in  him  a 
good  friend  and  protector,  and  the  drama  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer. Indeed  he  was  enthusiastic  concerning  it,  and 
chess  might  almost  have  been  called  a  passion.  And, 
though  the  fact  is  probably  not  widely  known,  he  was  quite 
literary  in  his  tastes. 

His  faults,  whatever  they  n^iay  have  been,  sprang  from 
an  excess  of  warmth  in  his  nature,  from  too  much  carbonic 
acid,  I  might  say,  in  his  organization,  from  mipulse  not  to 
be  resisted,  from  the  whip  and  si)ur  of  too  rapidly  bound- 
ing blood — never  from  premeditated  wrong.  No  one  ever 
yet  heard  so  hearty  and  spontaneous  a  laugh  come  from  a 
villian's  throat. 

But  whatever  his  errors,  the  mantle  of  that  broad  charity, 
with  which  he  ever  so  liberally  shrouded  others,  should  be 
extended  to  him.  His  virtues  counterbalance  them,  and  it 
has  been  well  written,  "none  are  perfect,  no  not  one.'"'  He 
has  passed  "beneath  the  veil,"  but  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten— cannot  be.  As  long  as  there  is  a  Chicago  Fire 
Department,  he  will  be  remembered  with  pleasure.  Vv'hat 
it  now  is  (without  detracting  one  iota  from  the  fame  of 
others),  he  assisted  greatly  to  make  it,  and  no  true  fireman 
will  hesitate  to  lay  a  wreath  of  asphodel  upon  his  resting 
place. 
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Xo  one  among  tlie  olden  time  hunters  will  ever  pass  the 
grave  of  Henry  B.  Clarke  save  reverently  and  witli  uncov- 
ered head 

Mr.  Clarke  was,  dc  facto,  one  of  the  '-old  settlers."'  About 
forty  years  ago  he  erected  his  (then)'  flimous  mansion, 
dwarfing  all  others,  on  the  South  side  of  the  river,  and 
equalled  only  by  that  of  William  B.  Ogden  on  the  north — 
of  which  it  was  the  rival.  Its  cost  was  some  ten  thousand 
dollars — a  mere  bagatelle  no^^^  but  at  the  time  \\'as  looked 
upon  with  alarm,  and  designated  by  many  names,  the  most 
gentle  of  which  was,  perhaps,  ''foliy.""  The  building  was 
fashioned  after,  and  to  a  great  degree  a  reproduction  of, 
that  of  the  first  Mayor  of  Chicago  (William  B.  Ogden, 
X.\y.  1837),  with  i)road,  pillared  porch;  inviting,  comfort- 
able, substantial,  and  a  marked  object  in  the  almost  wilder- 
ness of  prairie. 

One  can  scarcely  conceive,  at  this  day,  the  enterprise 
and  energy  necessary  to  successfully  cany  out  such  an 
undertaking,  when  the  city  was  yet  in  its  swaddlir.g  clothes 
(with  only  about  two  thousand  inhabitants),  the  country 
unsetded,  the  trail  of  the  Indians  yet  unobliterated,  their 
corn  growing  at  ''^Vol^s  Point,""  their  camp  fires  nightly 
burning,  and  their  war  cry  scarcely  stilled;  when  skilled 
labor  was  difficult  to  command,  and  wlien  mucli  of  the 
interior  wood-work  had  to  be  transported,  from  the  State  oi' 
New  York.  Indeed,  everything  taken  into  consideration, 
it  might  well  have  been  looked  upon  as  Herciilanean  labor, 
and  one  bordering  even  upon  insanity.     But  the  South  side 
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<;'loried  in  it,  as  they  did  in  eventhing  that  tended,  in  tlie 
least,  to  break  rhe  somewhat  arrogant  power  of  the  Nortli, 
and  lessen  its  prestige. 

When  Mr.  Clarke  builded  his  home  it  fronted  to  the 
East,  and  was  sentinelled  by  tall  Lombardy  poplars — strik- 
ing objects  amid  such  surroundings.  It  was  distant  a  mile 
and  one-half  from  the  nearest  neighbor,  was  in  a  streetless 
plain,  and  to  be  reached  only  by  the  road  along  the  lake 
shore — the  highway  from  the  ^Vabash.  And  it  is  recorded 
as  an  instance  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  and  thoughtfulness 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  that  he  every  night  hung  out  a 
lantern  to  guide  belated  and  perplexed  travellers,  and  save 
them  from  the  treacherous  and  almost  bottomless  sloughs. 

The  location  of  the  house  was  near  the  scene — a  trifle  to 
the  south,  if  1  remember  correctly — of  the  massacre  of 
1812,  and  amid  the  mimic  mountains  of  ever-shifting  sand 
rested  the  bones  of  the  soldiers  ruthlessly  slain  by  Indian 
treachery  and — why  should  it  not  be  written? — by  tlie 
obstinacy  and  incompetency  of  white  leaders. 

Xot  here,  perhaps,  is  the  proper  place  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  that  tatal  e\-acuation  of  Fort  Dearborn;  but  a 
decai,3^i  and  a  half  of  years  since  investigation  of  the  facts 
(after  gathering  the  most  authentic  information  possible) 
forced  this  conclusion:  the  massacre  v.-as  tlie  result  of  self- 
opinion,  suspicion,  and  jealousy  of  inferiors,  the  destruction 
of  stores,  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character 
and  contempt  of  their  power.  But  whatever  the  cause,  its 
history  was  written'  in  blood. 

Mr.  Clarke  combined  shrewdness  with  energy  of  char- 
acter. He  was  a  i)artner  of  \Villio,m  Jones  and  Byram 
King  (notable  names  in  the  early  history  of  the  Garden 
Cit}-)  in  the  Hardware  business  (on  South  Water  Street), 
and  a  director  in  the  Cliicago  Branch  of  the  State  Bank. 
In  his  later  years  he  withdrew  from  active  business  associa- 
tions, and  devoted  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
to  the  sport  his  very  soul  loved — that  of  hunting;  having 
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for  companions  such  men  as  D.  D.  Stanton,  Harvev 
Blakesley,  L.  C.  Hngimin  ("Len"),  Ashley  Gilben,  and 
others. 

Judging  from  his  treatment  of  me,  and  from  what  I  heard 
from  others,  Air.  Clarke  must  have  been  a  remarkabh- 
genial  companion  —  one  with  command  of  self  and  one 
possessing  the  traits  of  character  that  make  men  loved 
while  living,  and  when  gone,  remembered  with  tender  re- 
gret. Certainly  his  friends  were  wann  ones,  though  I  fancy 
the  number  admitted  to  the  very  hearth-stone  of  his  heart 
was  not  large.  But  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  re- 
mained finn  to  the  last^ — till,  in  1849,  ^^'^^  blight  and  mil- 
dew and  doom  of  cholera  fell  upon  the  the  City  and  swept 
him  away. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  and  remembered  injus- 
tice very  keenly.  His  early  life  had  been  passed  amid  the 
scenes  that  most  truly  "tried  men's  souls,"'  for  the  business^ 
battle  of  those  years  was  not  what  it  is  now — the  means  of 
transportation  but  as  a  pony  express  to  the  countless  rail- 
way cars — or,  as  the  speed  of  a  tortoise  to  that  of  a  grey- 
hound. Money  was  scarce  and  hard  to  command;  credit 
sat  weeping  amid  the  ruined  altars  of  speculation,  and 
when  the  crash  of  1837  came,  Mr.  Clarke  did  not  escape 
being  crippled.  This,  and  subsequent  struggles,  1  think, 
must  have  somewhat  distilled  the  gall  of  bitterness  into  his 
cup  of  life,  and  ever  after  shadowed  it.  But  he  Vs-as  the 
possessor  of  a  brave  heart  and  high  moral  courage.  The 
latter  was  shown  upon  his  death-bed.  He  calmly  faced 
the  inevitable,  gave  minute  directions  about  his  temi)oral 
affairs,  and  designated  the  spot  of  his  burial  ■ —  that  he 
should  be  placed  beneath  a  spreading  tree  upon  his  own 
ground,  and  not  consigned  to  the  cheerless  graveyard  where 
the  drifting  sand  hid  all  trace  one  day,  and  the  next  I'cr- 
mitted  the  wind  to  blow  upon  the  unearthed  coffin! 

1  know  not  if  tree  or  grave  remains  now,  so  completely 
has  the  city  swallowed  up  the  surroundings— so  much   has- 
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the  vandal  hand  of  •"improvement"  obliterated  old  and 
cherished  land-marks.  But  I  do  know  that  in  former  days 
the  grave  of  Henry  B.  Clarke  was  held  in  reverence  by 
old  settlers  and  huntsmen,  and  each  in  passing  laid  (at  least 
mentally)  a  fiower  upon  the  grassy  mound. 

No  man  in  whom  the  love  of  dogs  and  horses  is  as 
strongly  developed,  as  was  the  case  in  Mr.  Ckirke,  can  ever 
be  otherwise  than  warm-hearted  and  full  of  tenderness; 
but  if,  at  times,  bitterness  fell  from  his  lips,  it  was  but  the 
natural  out-cropping  of  the  trials  through  which  he  had 
passed.  But  it  was  a  growth  of  tares  that  could  never  up- 
root the  wlieat — of  weeds  that  were  held  in  check  by  blos- 
soms of  humanity.  Had  he  been  thrown  upon  the  extreme 
frontier  he  would  have  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  pio- 
neers; had  he  been  with  Boone  and  Simon  Kenton  they 
would  have  had  a  brother  who  would  have  won  an  equal 
name,  and  never  shirked  trial  or  flinched  danger.  If  more 
lapped  in  City  life  he  would  have  sighed  for  gun  and  for 
freedom,  and  the  leaves  of  the  ledger  would  be  irksome, 
no  matter  v/hat  the  profits.  As  it  was,  his  later  life  was  a 
happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes.  He  lived  upon 
neutral  ground  between  civilization  and  wilderness— could 
turn  in  a  moment  from  one  to  the  other,  and  when  not 
actually  engaged  in  agriculture  his  face  was  more  often  seen 
at  the  Calumet  and  the  OTlain  than  in  Lake  Street,  and 
his  gun  more  often  heard  on  prairie  and  river  than  his  voice 
upon  the  public  square.  For  all  his  ambition  in  house- 
building he  loved  nature,  primeval,  l^etter  than  right-angled 
streets  and  piles  of  brick  and  mortar;  and  believing,  to  the 
full,  in  the  creed  that  "God  mnde  the  country  and  man 
made  tlie  town,"'  he  gladly  turned  his  back  upon 

"'Ihe  coM,  heartless  city,  with  it>  forms 
Arul  dull  routine;  its  arlihcial  manners, 
And  arljitrary  rules ;  its  cheerless  pleasures, 
And  niirthle-is  maMjueincj." 
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Mr.  Clarke  belonged  to  the  "old  stock"  that  are  rapidl}- 
fading  away  from  the  sight  of  men-— but  not  to  be  forgotten. 
That  can  never  be.  Their  names  are  written  as  with  })en- 
cils  of  steel  upon  tablets  of  marble — written  upon  all  of 
Cliicago  as  indelibly  as  those  of  the  Indians  are  upon  head- 
land, river,  prairie,  and  waterfall.  E\-ery  thought  of  the 
l^ast  brings  them  back — repeoples  the  earth  again  with  the 
forms  loivj:  since  laid  dovnr  to  their  silent  rest.  A  few — a 
very  few  remain,  v/ith  the  furrows  {flowed  by  }'ears  upor. 
their  frees,  and  ''the  snow  that  falls  but  never  melts" 
lodged  in  their  scant  liair;  and  it  is  a  duty,  as  it  should  be 
a  pleasure,  not  onl}-  f(.;r  their  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren, but  of  all  in  Chicago  to  gather  and  garner  all  possi- 
ble reminiscences  against  the  time  when  their  history  will 
be  more  valuable  than  letters  of  gold. 

There  was  a  manliness  about  these  old  Argonauts — a 
seif-dependence,  an  iron  nerve,  and  unbending  front  of 
which  we  see  but  little  now.  Perhaps  it  is  not  called  out. 
They  were  men  to  be  relied  on  ir;  e^■ery  emergenc}-,  arid 
among  them  Henry  B.  Clarke  stood  high-placed,  and,  as  far 
as  I  ever  knew,  vrith  unsullied  character.  He  never  (to  the 
best  of  my  recollection)  sought  or  held  j^ublic  oftice — a 
striking  conimentary  upon  some  that  might  be  named,  and 
on  that  very  account  left  a  ]jiirer  record.  He  ne\'er  could 
have  been  a  sycophant  for  })lace  or  power- — a  Janus  foi 
loaves  and  fishes;  and  while  he  nnght,  by  so  doing,  have 
left  more  propert}',  what  he  did  was  imiiiortgaged  to  politi- 
cal corruption  and  broken  promises.  From  his  life  and 
those  who  stood  slioulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  tlie  rank.-^. 
the  "rings"'  of  to-day  may  learn  a  lesson  it  would  he  for 
their  benefit  to  ponder  and  rememl)er,  if  the\'  aim  for  a 
higher  and  nobler  manhood.  Aye,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
younger  business  men  of  Chicago  to  go  to  such  graves  a^ 
that  of  Henry  fk  Clarke  and  learn  wisdom  from  tiieir  dust 
and  ashes. 
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In  the  first  Directory  of  Chicago  (Robert  Fergus^  CovipUcr 
and  Puhlishcr.  A.D.  i8jg),  can  be  found  the  name  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Lowe.  ''High  Constable  and  De[:>ut3--Sheriff,''  sliow- 
ing  that  he  was  a  resident  at  an  early  da}-,  but  I  ha\'e  no 
means  of  deciding  the  exact  time.  Pie  was  twice  elected 
Sheriff  (1S42  and  1844).  and  subsequently  Justice  of  tlie 
Peace,  an  office,  1  think,  lie  lield  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  a  number  of  his  children  still 
survive. 

Mr.  Lowe  was  of  English  parentage— and  he  was  born,  if 
recollection  serves  me  rightly,  in  the  mother  covmtry;  and, 
though  thoioughi}-  .Americanized  in  feelings,  retained  some 
of  the  traits  that  mark  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  end.  This,  however,  was  only  in  manner,  accent,  and 
idiom,  'rherc  was  nothiiig  of  worship  for  the  crown  re- 
maining. And — if  indeed  he  had  ever  been  much  tinct- 
ured in  that  direction,  which  is  exceedingly  doubtful  in  ni)- 
mind — all  of  early  prejudice,  and  love,  and  reverence  lor 
royalty  had  been  obliterated.  He  was  a  democrat  at  heart 
as  well  as  in  name — a  strong  partisan;  and  the  "di\'ine 
right,"'  according  to  his  be-lief,  was  \ested  in  the  people 
and  not  in  kings — the  7'ox  populi  paramount  to  the  single 
will  of  man  or  woman.  Jn  fact  he  had  little  patience  \\\l\\ 
any  who  boa.-^ted  the  superiority  of  England  in  any  res[n:ct, 
and  could  scarcely  tolerate  them  at  his  own  table,  although 
one  of  the  most  hospitable  of  men. 

One  instance  of  this  came  under  my  own  immediate 
observati(;n. 
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He,  like  all  Englishmen  (and  are  not  "Yankees''  the 
same  if  blessed  with  the  slightest  epicm'ean  taste?)  was 
fond  of  roast  beef,  and  he  was  a  good  judge  of  the  artiele 
in  its  primitive  state,  and  knew  when  it  was  properl}- 
cooked.  At  dinner  one  day,  at  his  house,  were  some  gen- 
uine specimens  of  the  newly  arrived  John  Bull — sex,  mascu- 
line; species,  cockney — who,  ignoring  the  etiquette  and  po- 
liteness of  the  occasion,  indulged  in  egotistical  bombast  as 
to  their  native  country,  and  were  loud  in  condemnation  of 
everything  this  side  of  the  v.ater.  Mr.  Lowe  heard  them 
in  silence,  though  rising  color  told  how  unpalatable  was 
the  theme  to  him.  Under  other  circumstances  he  inight 
not  have  borne  so  patiently.  In  the  role  of  host  he  was 
fettered,  and  endeavored  again  and  again  to  turn  the  tide 
of  conversation,  but  without  success.  x\nd  everything 
came  in  for  censure,  from  the  President  and  Cabinet  down 
even  to  food,  and  the  wholesale  declaration  was  made  (and 
that  in  the  face  of  as  prime  a  piece  of  beef  as  Straun  ever 
fed  and  "Bill  (iallagher''  ever  butchered,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  very  dilticult  to  duplicate  in  any  market 
in  the  world)  "that  there  was  nothing  fit  to  heat  in  this  'ere 
blarsted  country,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

(^uick  almost  as  a  lightning  llasli  the  hot  blood  surged  to 
the  very  temples  of  Mr.  I.owe.  Not  only  his  adopted 
country,  but  himself  and  his  table,  had  been  insulted,  and 
by  those  partaking  of  his  kindly  proffered  hos[)itality;  and 
before  second-thought  came  to  his  rescue  he  answered  and 
asked:  "Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  didn't  you  stay 
in   England?" 

That  he  regretted  it  afterward  I  know,  although  the  re- 
proof was  richly  merited,  and  he  felt  he  had  lowered  himself 
to  their  level.  However  it  mattered  little.  'Hiey  were  too 
thick-skinned  to  feel  liis  virtuous  indignation,  and  if  the 
shaft  was  felt  at  all,  consoled  tliemselves  with  a  double 
allowance  of  the  beef  that  "was"  not  Ul  to  cat,"  and  wliich 
was  such  a  toothsome  morsel  as  they  had,  probably,  never 
feasted  unon  before  in  their  lives. 
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And  here  (though  out  of  place)  I  cannot  refrain  from  in- 
troducing an  anecdote  of  Henry  G.  Hubbard,  as  it  bears 
directly  upon  the  subject — he  sharing  with  Mr.  Lowe  his 
disgust  of  such  ill-breeding  and  ignorant  assumption,  and 
especially  as  it  was  first  told  me  by  the  latter. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard  was  dining  at  the  City  Hotel  (trans- 
formed from  stores  i)y  the  Hon.  P'rancis  C.  Sherman  "be- 
cause they  were  built  too  far  from  trade  I"  and  subsecjuently 
rebuilded  and  rebaptised  as  the  "Sherman  House")  with 
some  of  his  friends,  when  a  party  of  English  (not  English 
gentlemen  and  ladies — very  far  from  it)  who  were  seated 
opposite  indulged  in  loud-mouthed  vituperation  of  all  things 
American.  Mr.  Huljbard  listened  quietly  for  a  time  and 
then  with  straight  face,  but  eyes  twinkling  with  mischief, 
began  to  describe  to  one  of  his  friends  (but  intended 
for  other  ears)  the  severe  trials  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chi- 
cago— how  they  had  to  go  out  upon  the  prairie,  and  dig 
under  the  snow  for  old  buffalo  bones,  left  by  the  Indians 
the  previous  summer,  to  make  soup  to  sustain  their  lives, 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

'•'Orriblel  'orrible!"'  was  the  comment  of  the  foreigners. 

Mr.  Hubbard  seeing  that  the  bait  had  been  swallowed, 
enlarged  his  stories,  and  as  the  vulgarity  of  "Western  peo- 
ple" had  been  harped  upon,  Avound  up  by  calling  aloud  to 
the  waiter  who  was  serving  |)udding : 

"Here,  bring  me  al^out  a  cjuart  of  that  poultice  and  put 
on  plenty  of  the  ointment!" 

That  was  enough  for  John  Eull.  They  left  in  a  hurry, 
and  Chicago,  as  re])orte(l  by  them,  must  have  had  a  hard 
name.  But  could  they  have  heard  the  explosions  of  laugh- 
ter that  followed,  and  have  known  Henry  G.  Hubbard  as 
did  the  others  at  the  tal)le,  they  might  have  l)een  a  trifie 
sceptical  as  to  the  information  they  had  put  down  as  "]jer- 
fecily  reliable!" 

That  Afr.  Lowe  ])Ossessed  more  than  usual  (lualifications 
for  Sheriff  will  not  be  nuestioned   by  any  one  tamiliar  with 
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his  character.  He  -had  firmness,  coohiess  iinoer  tlie  most 
trying  circumstances,  a  quick,  working,  and  decisi\'e  mind; 
was  fertile  in  expedients  and  endowed  with  lionesty  that 
notiiing  could  shake. 

If  specific  proof  of  the  latter  were  needed  it  could  be 
found  in  his  being  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
selected  to  guard  the  specie  while  in  transitu,  from  the 
Government  Land  Ofiice  at  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  Of  the 
danger,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  the  undertaking,  a: 
sucli  an  early  day,  when  the  means  of  conve}'ance  wa;> 
simply  stage  coaches,  often  fioundering  through  muddy 
prairie  and  "stuck"  in  muddy  sloughs,  those  living  in 
Ihinois  at  the  time  will  need  no  testimony.  Organized 
bands  of  counterfeiters,  horse  thieves,  and  desperate  men. 
versed  in  crime  of  every  character,  abounded.  Lhe  ''Reg- 
ulators" had  at  best  been  only  "scotched,"  not  killed.  For 
every  head  of  the  serpent  crushed  another  was  reared. 
The  "Davenport  murderers"  were  in  their  glory  —  the 
"  Driscolls "  fiourishing  and  banded  for  evil  with  their 
brotliers  in  infamy  throughout  the  Avide  west.  E\  ery  grove 
from  Inlet  and  Paw  Paw  to  the  Wabash  might  have  beer; 
said  to  contain  caches  of  stolen  goods  and  liorses,  the 
cellar  of  many  a  tavern,  the  bones  of  murdered  men,  and 
the  '"Hubbard  Trail"  was  not  unmarked  by  blood.  In 
every  respect  it  needed  men  of  infiexible  nerve  and  the 
most  sterling  honesty,  for  sucli  an  undertaking  as  tlie  trans- 
portation of  such  a  tempting  lure,  and  to  be  among  the 
number  chosen  was  "proof  as  strong  as  holy  writ"  that  the 
man  was  looked  upon  by  his  fellov/s  as  the  right  one  in  thc 
right  place. 

And  so  it  was  with  Samuel  J.  Lowe  in  all  his  business 
transactions,  whether  public  or  {>ri\ate.  If  as  Justice  of  tlie 
Peace  he  ever  erred  in  giving  judgment,  the  fault  arose  nor 
from  a  want  of  determination  to  do  right  at  wliat  ever  cost 
— no  matter  who  was  to  be  mulcted,  but  from  a  failure  to 
compreliend  tlie  intricate  manipulation  of  keen-wilted  la\\'- 
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yers,  the  vrilful  perversion  of  evidence,  the  abnost  impossi- 
bihty  to  dmw  the  Hne  of  demarkation  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  But  he  never  was  bHnded  by  gold.  Had  he 
been,  he  vrould  have  died  a  richer  man — ha^"e  left  per- 
chance a  more  towering  marble  abo\e  his  grave,  Ijut  a  less 
shining  record  upon  it. 

At  the  time  he  was  Sheriff"  the  office  was  the  re\'erse  of  a 
bed  of  roses.  It  was  not  a  very  lucrative  one — the  jail  was 
an  old  log  building — eternal  vigilance  was  truly  the  price 
of  the  safety  of  the  prisoners — tlie  city  had  police  that  were 
little  better  than  a  larce — was  a  chosen  refuge  for  scamps 
— rail-roads  were  in  tlieir  iiifanc}' — the  State  Prison  was  at 
Alton,  and  sentenced  men  had  to  be  taken  thither  by 
stage,  with  daring  confederates  watcliful  and  ever  readv  to 
aid  tliem  to  escape,  even  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed;  the 
journey  was  long — the  roads  (spring  and  fall)  muddy,  run- 
ning tlirough  a  sparcely  settled  country,  and  the  price  for 
their  transportation  did  not  admit  a  plethora  of  guards. 
But  the  record  of  Samu.el  J.  Lowe  challenges  the  assertion 
that  he  did  not  e\'er-faitlit\illy  kee])  watch  and  ward — that 
he  failed  to  safely  deliver,  within  the  grim  walls  of  Alton, 
every  one  entrusted  to  his  care. 

The  starting  of  a  lot  of  prisoners  for  State's  Prison,  as 
then  manipulated,  would  be  a  curiosity  in  the  Ciarden  City 
now.  Xearly  opposite  the  jail  (o\\  Randolph  Street,  be- 
tween Clark  and  T.aSalle)  stood  the  old,  smoke  and  dirt 
begrimmed  shop  of  "Jake  Power,  Blacksmith."  ([  give 
the  name  from  memory  and  spell  it  phonetically,  and  may 
be  v.Tong  in  both,  though  J  think  not.)  When  the  time 
came  for  departure,  the  stages  of  Frink  and  Walker  were 
drawn  up  l^cfore  the  apology  for  a  prison,  the  doomed  men 
brought  out  handcuffed  and  witli  heavy  sackles  upbn  their 
ancles.  Then  "Jake"'  ap})eared  upon  the  scene  and  riveited 
a  bar  of  iron  from  one  of  the  double  fastenings  to  the 
other,  and  the  men  were  bundled  into  the  stage  and  whirled 
nway  to  punishment  under  the  care  of  keepers,  the  crack- 
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ing  of  the  driver's  ^\•hip  and   the  shouts  and  cheers  of  tlie 
gamins. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  add  that  his  ofilcial  diits' 
forced  him  to  be  present  at  and  take  part  in  the  execution 
of  John  Stone  for  the  murder  of  ]^[rs.  Thompson  (Jul)-  lo. 
1S40),  and,  that,  though  the  circumstances  were  particu- 
larly atrocious — the  doom  a  just  one- — the  culprit  hardened 
and  ribald — yet  the  inner  heart  of  Mr.  Lowe  would  gladl) 
have  turned  him  aside  from  seeins;  the  death  asfonv,  even 
while  his  high  sense  of  duty  led  to  unflinchingly  stand  upon 
the  scaffold. 

The  love  of  his  adopted  country  was  very  strong  in  Mr. 
Lowe.  It  was  shadowed  forth  during  the  Mexican  war, 
and  had  he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  '"late  unpleasantness" 
he  would  have  thrown  all  his  influence  into  the  scale  for 
the  L'nion,  and  given  liberally  of  his  means.  At  one  time 
(in  the  City  of  New  York)  I  believe  he  was  a  mem])er  of  a 
military  organization,  and  his  tastes  ran  strongl}'  in  that 
direction. 

Circumstances  that  could  not  l)e  avoided,  duties  and 
family  cares  that  must  ever  be  paramount  in  the  heart  of 
any  true  man,  kept  him  from  following  the  bent  of  his 
inclination,  and  going  to  the  Mexican  war.  But  he  could 
compensate  for  his  absence  by  giving  of  his  children,  and 
there  was  no  mawkish  sensibility  about  his  so  doing.  l\vo 
at  least  of  them  burned  to  "revel  in  the  halls  of  the  Mont- 
ezumas,"  and  he  bade  them  go  and  furnished  the  means  for 
horses  and  all  "the  pomp  and  glory  of  war." 

"But,"'  said  one,  "in  case  our  arm\-  should  be  beaten, 
driven  back,  and  A\*e  forced  to  retreat,  what  then?' 

"Then,"'  was  the  reply,  and,  though  jokingly  uttered, 
intende'i  in  all  its  soundness,  "then,  if  you  come  lo  Clu- 
•cago,  ride  through  it  as  fast  as  you  can  run  your  hor;,e,  and 
don't  ever  stop  where  I  will  see  you  again  I" 

And  such  words  were  not  idle  from  his  lips.  \V'it]i  Jack- 
son, I  take  it,  he  would   have  indeed   stood  as  a  "stone 
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wall" — with  Ins  countrymen  at  ^^'ate]•loo,  he  would  lia\-e 
been  among  the  las^  \\''ellington  ^^'Ould  ever  have  been 
called  to  blush  for. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  being  a  man  of  nerve,  firmness,  and 
coolness,  and  am  confident  he  Mould  have  walked  to  the 
scaffold  rather  than  given  up  a  principle.  Though  far  from 
being  an  athlete — not  being  above  the  medium  size,  and 
ungifted  witli  an}-  remarkable  physical  power,  yet  he  never 
shrank  from  an  encounter,  if  necessary,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  arrested  breakers  of  the  law 
who  had  "vv'hipped  out"'  and  defied  others.  This  his  own 
self-command  and  the  rare  faculty  of  controlling  and  intim- 
idating others  enabled  him  to  do,  and  looking  back  through 
the  data  of  memory,  I  fail  to  find  a  single  instance  whert- 
he  resorted  to  weapons,  though  the  necessities  of  his  situa- 
tion sometimes  made  it  obligatory  upon  him  to  carry  them. 
Indeed,  1  remember  to  hiivc  frequently  heard  him  speak 
scornfully  of  others  who  did  so  and'  made  a  boast  of  it, 
and  no  more  humane  man  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
could  have  been  found,  even  while  exercising  all  of  firmness 
and  permitting  nothing  "Init  what  the  law  allowed  and  the 
court  adjudged." 

Of  these  things  peculiar  family  ashociations,  and  the 
entree  of  his  house  at  all  times  and  at  all  hours  gave  me  a 
better  opportunity  than  another  to  judge,  for  Mr.  Lowe  wa.- 
a  modest,  reticent  man,  ijiuet  in  his  speech  and  manner, 
and  I  never  heard  anything  boastful  fall  from  his  lips.  'Vo 
know  him,  one  must  have  been  with  him — to  have  read  his 
character  aright,  liave  \\atclied  the  details  of  his  actions, 
and  sought  the  mainspring  of  his  motives — have  looked  at 
that  whicli  was  hidden  rather  than  at  that  which  was  re- 
vealed. Perhaps  —  and  there  are  many  who  so  judge  of 
men — his  penmanship  vv-as  a  true  index  to  his  character. 
It  was  rather  stiff  than  graceful— precise  to  Quakerism — 
neat  to  a  fault  and  legible  as  the  cleanest  cut  type — was,  as 
might  be  said,  without  a  blot — was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
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the  man.  To  compare  it  with  the  fa.shioiiable  hiandwriting- 
of  tiie  present  would  be  to  compare  tiie  beautiful  Roman 
simplicity  of  these  pages  with  the  fanciful  fonts  that  are 
elaborated  almost  to  unintelligibility — and,  if  anything  Mv. 
Lowe  detested,  it  was  ''flourish/' 

In  the  circle  of  his  associates  ]^lr.  Lowe  was  noted  for 
his  hospitality.  A  courteous  and  genial  welcome  met  all 
who  visited  him,  and  though  naturally  somewhat  retiring, 
yet  when  business  cares  ^\•ere  thrown  aside  there  ^\•ere  few 
more  companionable  men  to  be  found.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ^Lisonic  fraternity,  and  \vas  alwa}'s  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  St.  George  and  Yorkshire  dinners.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant,  if  not  a  member,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Death  came  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  while  he 
was  still  a  young  man — came  at  a  time  when  he. could  but 
illy  be  spared  by  his  family — came  in  a  terribly  painful 
manner.  He  bore  all  patiently  and  bra\ely,  and  left 
behind  a  name  that  will  be  remembered  and  honored. 

Save  his  own  immediate  family  no  one  saw  his  eyes 
close,  save  Darius  Knights  and  myself  It  was  a  trying, 
terribly  painful  scene.  His  disease  was  said  to  ha^•e  been 
the  same  as  that  of  Napoleon,  and  the  ''Hero  of  St.  Helena" 
could  not  have  more  bravely  faced  the  Destroyer,  and,  as 
far  as  mortal  eyes  could  judge,  v.ith  a  more  trustful  heart 
and  firm  belief  that  for  his  soul  the  golden  gates  were  al- 
ready ajar. 

May  we  sleep  as  weil  when  for  us  the  summons  comes. 
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HON.  WILLIAM    H.   BROWN. 


[  From  the  Chicago  Magazine,  ^farch,  1857.] 

To  write  a  sketcli  of  some  living  men  wliich  would  be  truth- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  readable,  wliicli  shall  present  their 
virtues  in  due  relation  to  their  faults,  and  as  relieved  by  them, 
without  injustice  to  tlie  feelings  of  the  parties  coneerned,  is  not 
an  easy  matter. 

Some  men  are,  like  the  head  of  a  certain  statesman,  of  which 
the  phrenologist  could  make  nothing,  because  he  could  fmd  no 
''bump"  about  it — it  was  symmetrically  smooth  in  every  part — 
while  others  exhibit  such  decided  traits  of  characte]',  that  in- 
equalities are  a  matter  of  necessity.  Tlieir  virtues  and  their 
failings  alike  exhibit  themselves  decidedly,  and  in  natural  cor- 
respond('nce  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Krown,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  man  of  marked  and 
decid(  d  traits.  What  ho  knows,  he  knows;  what  lie  says,  he 
means;  and  whatever  subject  comes  before  him  elicits,  v/ithout 
delay,  a  plump  and  squan?  o])inion.  Such  men  must  of  neces- 
sity cross  somebody's  track,  in  the  course  of  th^-ir  lives,  and  will 
come  to  be  somewhat  differently  regai-ded  by  different  classes  of 
people. 

Wliile,  therefore,  this  sketch  will  endeavor  to  set  forth  ]\Ir. 
Brown  as  he  is,  as  ftir  as  it  goes,  it  cannot  of  course  enter  upon 
such  a  discussion  as  would  be  called  for  w^re  he  not  yet  moving 
among  us. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  latlicr 
wa.s  a  native  of  lihode  Island;  his  profession  was  that  of  the 
law,  which  he  practiced  for  some  twenty-five  years,  at  Auburn, 
N.Y.,  with  decided  talent  and  success,  and  then  removed  to  the 
City  of  New  York,  where,  a  few  years  since,  he  dierl. 

The  son  "William,  gained  his  education,  as  many  young  men 
of  las  time  were  accustomed  to  do.  while  the  country  was  not 
us  well  supplied  with  schools  of  a  high  grade  as  al  ])resent, 
partly  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  at  various  schools;  l)ut  not 
extending  it  in  youth,  fir  beyond  what  are  considered  good 
busine.ss  ac(|uirements.  He  studied  law  with  his  fatiier,  and 
then  engaged  in  its  ])ractice  with  liim. 

In  Decembej-,  1818,  a);out  the  time  of  iiis  majority,  as  we  infer, 
he  came  to  see-k  his  fortune  in  the  farth<;r  or  (;xtreme  West,  as  it 
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then  was ;  and  optned  a  law  office  in  the  old  French  town  of 
Kaskaskia,  in  this  State.  Ilis  inducement  to  select  Illinois  as 
the  State  of  his  residcDce,  he  declared  to  be,  that  it  had,  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  adopted  a/Vce  Constitution ;  without  whicl.! 
he  would  by  no  means  have  taken  a  residence  in  it.  la  the 
spring  of  1810,  he  was  appointed  a  Clerk  of  the  United  Slates 
Court,  which  office  he  held  for  the  period  of  sixteen  years. 
The  seat  of  government  neing  removed  to  Yandalia,  and  the 
law  requiring  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  keep  his  office  at  tiie 
Capitol  of  the  State,  ^Iv.  Brown  followed  it  thither  in  Decem- 
ber, 1820.  He  immediately  purchased  one-half  the  proprietary 
interest  in  a  nev/spaper  then  published,  and  called  ''Tlie  llUnois 
Intelligencer '^  This  ])a])er  dated  back  to  1815,  and  was  the  first 
newspaper  ever  established  in  the  Terr!t(n-y.  ^Iv.  Brown  entered 
upon  its  editorial  duties,  and  continued  in  that  connection  until 
Februaiy,  1823.  His  ])artner  m  the  })apt'r  was  r\[r.  "Wm.  Berry, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  1823;  which  legislatun. 
2):issed  a  resolution  for  a  convention  to  alter  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  The 
means,  by  which  this  resolution  went  through  the  legislature, 
were  of  a  very  high-handed  character,  which  the  reader  will 
find  somewhat  illustrated  on  pages  52-8  of  Ford's  History  (tf 
Illinois;  and  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society 
of  Chicago,  by  Mr.  Brown. 

^Ir.  Berry  voted  for  this  resolution,  while  Mr.  Brown  the  edi- 
tor was  against  it,  and  denounced  it  in  such  terms  as  he  thought 
applicable  to  the  case.  Having  ])repared  an  article  for  the  next 
paper,  which  exposed  the  scandalous  measures  ])y  which  the 
resolution  had  been  carried  through  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  and  having  taken  proofs  of  it,  preparatory  to  its  insertion. 
these  2)roofs  were  surreptitiously  taken  from  the  office;  ami 
being  read  by  the  parties  implicated,  a  storm  was  at  once  raised, 
such  as  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  our  day,  when  this  same  ques  . 
tion  of  slavery  is  at  stake.  Tlie  usual  remedy  for  such  imperti- 
nent boldness  was  at  ojice  proposed,  viz.:  a  mob,  which  shouM 
demolish  the  office,  and  .send  Mr.  Brown  about  other  business. 
Luckily,  ]\lr.  Brown  had  friends,  and  liis  friends  had  pluck;  and 
their  rally  saved  the  office.  The  paper  containing  the  awful 
exposition  appeared ;  and  was  deemed  such  an  indignity  to  the 
migust  body  who-,c  doings  had  been  censured,  that  a  resolution 
was  adopted  citing  the  author  to  their  bar.  To  this  citation 
Mr.  Brown  declined  to  answer;  giving  as  his  reason,  that  th(- 
Constitution  secured  the  liberty  of  the  Press:  and  so  the  resolu- 
tion went  over  as  unfinished  business,  and  the  wounded  honor 
of  the  House  was  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  time 
for  its  Ileal ing. 

The  partnership  in  the  Illinois  Intelligencer  came  to  an  end. 
by  the  sale  of  Mr.  Biown's  interest;  and  the  paper  advocated 
the  convention — or  in  other  words,  the  introduction  of  slaverv 
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— for  tlie  next  year.  By  some  reasons,  nevertheless,  not  made 
pablie,  the  j^apcr  ^vas  given  into  other  editorial  hands,  some 
eight  months  before  the  vote  was  taken,  and,  during  that  time, 
did  good  service  in  tlie  canvass  for  freedom. 

As  3Ir.  Brown  had  embarked  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
State,  and  had  determined  to  leave  it,  should  the  folly  of  re- 
inlroducing  slavery  prevail,  he  now  gave  most  of  his  time  to 
writing  and  working  against  that  policy ;  and  did  much  toward 
securing  the  verdict  rendered  in  the  2000  majority  which  forbid 
its  establishment;  for  which  we  who  now  dwell  here,  and  our 
posterity,  will  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  honor. 

In  December,  1822,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  to 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Seward,  daughter  of  Col,  John  Seward,  deceased, 
then  of  Montgomery  Co.,  111.  ]\Irs.  Brown  is  the  mother  of  four 
living  sons  and  one  daughter;  of  whom  three  are  now  in  active 
business,  and  two  in  the  course  of  their  education. 

Mr.  Brown  removed  wdth  his  family  to  Chicago,  in  October, 
lSo5,  having  been  appointed  cashier  of  a  branch  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Illinois,  which  had  been  created  here  in  the  wimer  of 
1834.  This  position  he  had  ciecepted  with  some  reluctance, 
under  the  impression  that  his  previous  ])ursuits  had  not  been  of 
a  kind  to  give  him  that  knowledge  ol  linancial  matters  required 
in  the  charge  of  such  an  institution.  In  urging  upon  him  the 
appointment,  one  of  tlie  principal  stockliolders  remarked,  tliat 
lie  possessed  one  qualification  very  necessary:  in  tliat  he  could 
say  >o,  as  easily  as  most  men  could  say  yes.  As  soon  as  the 
proper  arrangements  could  Ixi  completed,  the  bank  commenced 
operations,  and  cositinued  as  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  till 
the  year  1843. 

The  Bank  prospered  well  under  ]\Ir.  Brown's  management, 
iind  might,  perhaps,  have  been  jjrospering  yet,  had  the  state  of 
tlie  country  been  anywise  settled  and  healthy.  But  the  serious 
deiangeinents  commencing  in  183G,  or  rather  back  of  thai 
period,  in  the  financial  affairs  uf  the  nation,  carried  awiiy  bank, 
jind  busines.s,  East  an<i  West;  and  tlie  Illinois  State  Bank  did 
not  e.sca])e.  It  suffered  great  losses.  ;ind  these,  with  adverse 
legislation,  induced  the  stockholders  to  wind  it  up.  The  Ciii- 
cago  branch  suflend  with  tlie  n^st;  for  real  estaie  was  forced 
'ipon  it  in  place  of  money.  Yet,  in  the  aggregate,  it  v/as  so 
manriged  that  tin,;  ])roiit  and  loss  would  liave  shown  n  balanfc 
on  the  right  side. 

At  the  time  of  ?.Ir.  IJrown's  arrival  in  the  State,  its  ]j<)pulation 
was  not  over  40,000;  i)nd  none,  or  ne.\l  to  none,  of  them  lived 
north  of  the  ])resent  limits  of  Bond  County.  AVhen  he  came  to 
'.'hicago.  it  wa«  a  viiiJii^o  of  about  two  ycjirs'  growth,  and  con- 
tained ubout  2u00  people.  All  Mortheni  Illinois  was  a  wilder- 
ness; and,  two  years  later,  the  whole  north  half  of  the  State  was 
included  in  one  congressional  district;  and  sent  ifon.  John  T. 
•Staprr,  of  SpringfieM,  to  Cojigress;  electing  him  over  his  com- 
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petitor,  Stephcu  A.  Douglas,  who,  on  tliat  occasion,  made  his 
first  appearance  ou  the  stage  in  pursuit  of  political  honors.  Tlie 
writer  of  this  sketch  cast  his  first  vote  in  Illinois  against  'Mr. 
Douglas,  at  that  time,  and  made  one  of  the  five  majorit}-  which 
defeated  him. 

In  the  conduct  of  such  an  institution,  through  times  such  as 
these,  there  were  two  things  which  it  were  impossible  to  secure 
together.  One  was  the  safety  of  the  institution,  and  the  other, 
the  good-will  of  all  the  conmumity.  Everybody  was  in  a  cou- 
ditioii  of  suffering,  and  wanted  money,  with  an  intensity  that 
could  take  no  denial ;  and  the  very  urgency  of  the  want,  point- 
ed, in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases,  to  the  very  reason 
which  made  it  unsafe  to  accommodate  them.  The  Cashier  of 
a  bank  must  of  necessity  look  to  the  safety  of  his  trust.  If  he 
is  faithful  to  that,  no  matter  whether  no  is  an  easy  word  to 
him  or  not;  he  is  forced  to  make  tlie  tv;©  letters  which  com- 
pose it,  current  in  his  institution.  _To,  is  not  a  popular  word, 
with  men  v.dio  wish  to  borrow  money,  especially  if  they  wish 
to  borrow  it  very  much;  as  those  then  did,  v»d]o  wanted  to 
borrow  it  at  all.  Mv.  Brown's  peculiar  qualification  already 
mentioned  perhaps  conduced  more  to  the  safety  of  his  trust, 
than  to  his  popularity  for  the  time  being.  But  integrity  and 
decision  vindicate  themselves  sooner  or  later,  and  he  has  lost 
little  in  the  long  run.  Indeed  the  men  who  sui)posed  them- 
selves to  sufi'' ^  from  lack  of  a  decision  in  their  favor,  would 
now  often  choose  him  as  the  very  inan  to  take  charge  of  a  trust 
of  their  own,  liad  they  one,  requiring  sagacity  and  decision 
united  with  integiity  in  its  management. 

The  building,  in  which  the  bank  was  kept,  stood  at  the  ^.-^\'. 
cor.  of  LaSallc  and  South  Water  Sts. ;  and  is  well  remembered 
by  all  the  oldest  residents  of  the  city.  It  has  only  disappeared 
witliin  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

While  the  l)ank  was  in  operation,  Chicago  vvas  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  The  dwellings  even,  did 
not  stretch  far  away  from  the  centre.  In  tlie  spring  of  1835, 
u  three  story  brick  building,  probably  117  Lake  street,  was 
erected,  and  finished  in  t!ie  fall,  and  then  filled  with  goods 
by  Brecse  and  Shepherd.  It  was  the  general  impression  that 
the  stand  was  too  j'fU'  J'ron/  llw  cenfrr  of  l)usiness.  and  would 
prove  a  ba-l  speculation. 

Mr.  Brown  lias  been  a  ])rofessor  of  religion  in  counection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Chui'ch  for  many  years.  He  sustained 
the  oflice  (jf  ruling  elder  in  that  connection  in  ^'andalia,  and 
has  liL-ld  the  office  from  1805,  or  nearly  tin;  entire  ])eriod  of 
his  resilience  ij)  this  city;  and  is  as  W(,dl  acquainted  vvitli  eccle- 
siiistical,  as  with  legal  business.  He  has  constantly  been  a 
stanch  suj)pf>:-t.?r  of  his  own  I>ranch  of  the  church;  and  a  reli- 
able helper  in  auy  thing  properly  claiming  his  aid  in  any  other 
connection. 
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The  first  cliurcli  edifice  of  the  Presbyteriau  conaection  was 
erected  upon  the  alley  on  Clark  Street;  between  Lake  and 
Randolph,  on  the  Wc?t  side  of  the  street.  (54  Clark  street,) 
where  the  firm  of  S.  H.  Kerfoot  &  Co.  are  now  situated.  The 
building  fronted  towards  Lake  St. ;  and  a  large  slough  run 
diagonally  through  tlic  lot  in  front  of  the  Church,  which,  on 
rainy  Sabbaths,  and  in  wet  times,  was  bridged  by  benches 
from  the  Church.  The  writer  of  this,  has  a  distinct  recollection 
of  thus  reaching  the  interior  of  this  place  of  worship.  -This 
church,  was  at  the  time,  the  only  one  erected  by  any  denoinioa- 
tion;  though  the  Baptists.  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians,  all 
had  a  church  organization ;  and  the  Catliolics  had  a  small 
Chapel  near  the  corner  of  Washington  Street  and  ]Michigaii 
Avenue.  A  few  families  lived,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  a  few  stores  of  goods  had  been  opened  there.  The  town 
had  no  sidewalks;  and  mud  of  no  very  certain  depth,  was 
plenty,  and  easily  reached.  Nothing  like  a  harbor  existed; 
and  vessels  were  accustomed  to  lie  outside,  and  unload  by 
ligliters. 

In  18-iO,  Mr.  Brown  v/as  appointed  School  Agent;  an  office 
which  involved  the  care  of  the  funds  for  School  purposes  in 
this  city.  His  election  was  almost  accidental ;  being  by  a 
majority  of  one  only  of  the  Whig  party,  with  which  he  always 
acted.  His  acceptance  was  on  the  condition,  that  liis  services 
should  be  gratuitous ;  and  this  very  likely  contributed  to  keep 
Iiim  in  the  office,  at  a  time  when  party  greed  wi^tched  for  every 
post  of  profit,  however  small,  very  much  as  hungry  dogs  watched 
for  ])ones,  without  regard  to  their  size,  or  the  sort  of  animals 
to  which  they  belong.  Perhaps  the  city  never  made  a  more 
fortunate  liit,  either  by  blunder  or  design;  for  the  state  of  our 
Schools  liithcrto  had  been  most  deplorable.  The  School  Fond 
was  all  unproductive;  having  been  let.  for  the  most  part,  to 
parties  who  had  failed  to  pay,  either  principal  or  interests. 
There  were  no  school-houses  fit  for  use,  and  the  wliole  matter 
of  Schools  was  in  a  decidedly  helter-skelter  condition.  The 
real  era  of  a  change  dates  v.ith  the  election  of  Mr.  Brown  to 
this  office  of  School  Agent.  Confidence  began  at  once  to  re- 
vive; for  all  ])arties.  even  the  Imngry  ones,  felt  that  the  fund 
K'fAS  nou-  iiOfo. 

It  was  no  small  labor  to  collect  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  fund,  and  put  them  in  shape  to  be  productive;  but  it  was 
accomplished:  and  though  3Ir.  B.  devoted  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  to  thi.s  bu^^iness,  in  connection  with  his  other  afiair.s; 
loaning  it  out  as  it  was  collected,  he  never  made  an  uncoUect- 
able  debt.  The  Schools  gradually  assumed  tone  and  character; 
suitable  houses  M'ere  ]>uilt,  and  the  system,  as  it  now  is,  gained 
.shape  and  consistency. 

At  the  time  of  his  resijxnation  of  the  office  of  School  Airenl, 


in  view  of  liis  gratuitous  services,  tlie  Common  Council  of  the 
city  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

''  MliCf'tas,  In  the  resignation  of  AVm.  H.  Brown,  late  School 
Agent,  the  community  have  lost  the  services  of  a  faithful,  dili- 
gent, and  meritorious  officer ;  one  wlio  for  the  long  period  of 
thirteen  yeai's  has  bestowed  a  paternal  care — to  tlie  fostering 
and  judicious  management  of  that  sacred  trust  —  the  School 
Fund ;  and 

Whereas,  Although  the  unsolicited  expression  of  public  ap- 
probation may  not  iidd  (me  iota  to  the  already  estalilished 
character  of  the  individual,  who  is  the  object  of  it;  j^et  we 
believe  that  a  testimonial,  of  this  natift-e,  may  afford  to  any 
honorable  mind  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  gratification  on  retir- 
ing from  office,  with  the  ttnbiased  verdict  of  w^eli  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant. 

Thereupon  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  in  Common  Council  assembled. 

That  we  tender  to  Wm.  H.  Brown,  late  School  Agent,  our 
fullest  expression  of  respect  and  approbation,  for  the  correct 
and  judicious  manner  in  which,  for  such  a  locg  jjeriod  of 
years,  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  appertainting  to  his  late 
position. 

Jlesolved,  That  in  the  economical  execution  and  careful  at- 
tention, with  which  the  late  agent  has  performed  liis  official 
requirements,  we  have  presented,  for  the  future  guidance  of 
his  successor,  an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation;  and  in 
which  we  discern  the  very  unusual  occurrence  of  a  public 
office  being  held  by  one  individual  for  so  long  a  period,  more 
for  the  promotion  of  a  laudable  and  praisworthy  object,  than 
for  tlie  emoluments  attaclied  to  it. 

Tlesohtd,  That  f-r  the  more  fully  carrying  out  the  intention 
of  this  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  they  be  entered  on  rt-cord, 
and  a  copy  presented  to  the  subject  of  them." 

]\[r.  B.  was  one  of  the  first  Inspectors  of  Common  Schools, 
elected  under  the  city  charter;  and  was  in  that  Board  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  con-ocutive  year.-:.  This  Board  of  inspectors 
has  been  the  instrument  and  agency,  and  in  good  degree  the 
cause  of  our  present  School  System.  Jle  was  a  constant  and 
punctual  attendant  at  its  .sittings,  and  a  leading  and  iutiuential 
member  of  it;  and  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  tlie  credit  of  what 
it  Las  done. 

In  the  winter  of  ISIG,  in  connectiu>n  with  a  few. others,  ]\rr. 
Brown  purchased  the  original  charter  of  tlie  Galena  and  Chi- 
cago Union  Rail  Road,  from  the  Estate  of  E.  K.  Ifubl)ard,  E^<{., 
then  lately  deceased.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  ];at 
on  foot  a  vrorking  Railroad  in  the  Northwest.  A  little  piece 
of  road  had  been  built  before  Mr.  llubbarrl's  death,  but  it  was 
never  worked,  and  went  to  decay.     To  start  this  Galena  Road 
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was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  labor.  The  country  was  poor : 
there  were  no  Rail  Roads  anywher*.- in  the  West ;  and  nobody 
had  much  faith  in  them,  nor  in  fuct  in  anything  else.  So  com- 
pletely had  all  confidence  been  wrecked,  in  the  great  revulsions 
of  1836,  and  onward,  that  nobody  was  willing  to  embark  in  any- 
new  scheme,  either  with  effort  or  capital.  The  extent  to  v,-hicb 
this  was  then  true,  cannot  be  conceived  of  now,  by  those  who 
have  no  experience  in  that  chapter  of  our  history.  This  Galena 
Road  wai>  therefore  looked  upon  as  a  very  doubtful  affair;  and 
any  amount  of  writing  and  cyphering,  conventioning  ar-  :1  -j^eech- 
making,  wms  necessary  to  get  it  started.  The  farmers  in  the 
country,  who  had  rdi;  in  ail  their  bones,  .as  well  as  pockets, 
the  need  of  some  means  of  getting  to  market  with  their  crops, 
were  much  more  alive  to  it  than  our  city  property  holders; 
who  had  saved  what  little  they  had  t)ut  of  the  fire,  so  to  speak ; 
and  who  did  not  like  to  risk  it  again  beyond  their  fingers"  ends. 
But  the  farmers  were  poor  and  able  to  take  but  little  stock; 
and  as  the  citizens  would  not  risk  much,  the  road  was  begun 
on  a  rather  small  scale.  JMr.  B.  became  one  of  the  largest  sub- 
scribers to  the  stock,  and  is  yet  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
its  stockholders.  lie  has  always  been  a  Director  of  the  Road, 
and  is  now  its  Vice-Presitient.  He  has  therefore  had  ample 
opportnnity  to  aid  in  giving  shape  to  the  policy  under  which 
that  Road  has  been  managed. 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  very  man  to  have  a  hand  in  that  under- 
taking. Cautious  to  a  degree  verging  on  excess :  knowing  the 
full  value  of  every  dollar  that  passes  through  his  hands:  and 
constitutionally  determined  that  every  dime  shall  do  its  own 
duty,  lie  was  the  very  man  to  aid  in  the  l)eginning  of  a  road, 
without  adequate  means  and  without  confidence,  and  carry  it 
forward,  step  by  step,  to  successs.  The  first  twelve  miles  of 
the  road  only  cost  al)out  sGOOO  per  mile;  but  the  first  twelve 
miles  told  the  story,  for  they  show(.'d  that  the  road  could  be 
built,  and  would  pay.  This  road  has  Ix'cn  the  goose  that  has 
laid  our  gohlen  (.'gg--.  It  is  the  mother  of  all  the  rest  in  our 
Northwest. 

Mr.  B.  is  a  man  of  capital.  He  had  acquired  a  competency 
before  his  removal  to  this  city,  and  since  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  p(-rilous  years  succeeding  183G,  has  Ijecn  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  amount.  He  early  became  possessed  of 
considerable  tracts  of  real  estate,  which  h;ts  of  late,  very  rapidly 
enhanced  m  value.  lie  has  entered  into  no  rash  speculations, 
nor  made  any  desperate  j)ushes  for  fi>]!iuic.  lla  takes  care  of 
what  he  has;  and  adds  to  it  wlu-n  iir  can  do  so  witli  safety. 
He  has  nrvcr  entered  so  largely  upon  building  as  have  some 
otliers,  but  l;;is  expended  consideral)h;  sums  in  that  way  at  one 
time  and  another,  ilis  late  residence,  at  the  X  -W.  cor.  of  Pine 
and  Illinois  Streets,  Noith  .Side,  he  erected  at  a  cost  of  ten 
thous;n<i  'l/llars,  in  1836;   a!;d  it  was,  at  tliat  time,  consid<'red 
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the  best  house  in  the  city,  lie  is  now  liiiilding  a  resideuc<;. 
with  front  of  Athens  marble,  on  Michigan  Avenue,  to  cost  about 
thirty  thousand  doUars.  As  to  his  present  possessions,  he  is 
not  a  man  who  makes  any  exhibition  of  his  ])ropcrty.  His 
answer  to  a  question  regarding  it,  ^vas,  tliat  the  inquirer  would 
have  "to  guess  as  to  the  amount."  Our  guess  therefore  is,  that 
^  it  will  not  fiill  below  $500,000,  and  may  go  to  twice  that  sum, 

Y  oi'  even  ahore  that. 

-  ,.^  ^     Mr.    Brown   is  personally    a    tall,   well-formed   man,   with    a 

~£]iglit.  stoop  of  the  shoulders;   with  a  keen  dark  eye,  and  hair 

once  ijIfiCk  as  tlie  raven,  but  now  inclining  to  iron  gray.     When 

young,  he  is^said  to  have  ])een  a  very  line-looking  hian,  aiid  we 

can  well  believe  if,  foi'  he  h.,ldi  his  honors  very  well  as  yet. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  fiirmg  man;  being  applied  to,  i)erhaps,  in 
aid  of  more  charities  than  any  one  man  in  the  city;  and  perhaps 
he  answers  to  as  many,  or  more,  than  any  man.  But  he  is  not 
not II roll  1/  'A  giver,  for  his  motto  is,  to  keep  what  lie  has:  and 
his  native  answer  to  all  applications,  when  that  answer  does 
not  tiow  through  the  channel  of  his  christian  principles,  would 
very  likely  be  his  easy  A'b/  His  manner  is  often  brusque:  but 
his  heart  is  kindly;  and  though  he  who  comes  to  him  for  an 
object  not  wholh^  explained,  may  be  chilled  by  the  perpendicu- 
larities of  a  nervous  im])atience,  which  explodes  suddenly;  he 
has  only  to  wait  for  the  tlow  of  kindness  and  good  sense,  which 
is  sure  to  come,  to  l^e  reassured. 

Mr.  Brown  has  the  talent  of  good  common  sense;  one  most 
•certainly  of  which,  the  world  has  need,  as  fully  as  of  any  otlier; 
this,  with  his  intlcxiblc  integrity,  gives  him  a  position  in  regard 
to  trusts,  both  iniblic  and  ])rivate.  held  ])y  few  men  in  ouj* 
City.  He  is  now  in  the  midst  of  well  ripened  middle  life,  and 
yet  in  active  duty — a  large  part  of  it  connected  with  the.-e 
trusts,  of  various  kinds,  put  into  his  hands.  \Ve  say  of  him, 
as  Horace  said  of  Augustus — we  forget  the  Latin  of  it  —  bul 
the  meaning  of  it  is,  "Late  may  he  go  hence.'' 

^Ir.  Brown  die;]  in  Amsterdam.  Holland,  -lune  17.  l^GT.  aged 
72  vears. 
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By  R.  W.  PATTERSON,  D.  D. 


The  present  writer  has  been  requcste  I  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  Mr.  Brov.n's  life  such  facts  as  may  be  within 
his  knowledge.  Being  obliged  to  depend  solely  on  bis  own 
memory,  he  cannot  hope  to  give  such  interesting  particulars  as 
may  probably  be  known  to  other  parties. 

During  tlie  financial  troubles  of  1857-1S60,  ^Ir.  Brown  care- 
fully nia)iaged  his  affairs,  and  escaped  serious  embarrassment, 
having,  as  usual,  kept  out  of  debt,  and  taken  good  care  of  his 
property.  In  the  year  1860,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  this  po- 
sition he  acquitted  himself  honorably  and  usefully,  being 
among  the  moit  industrious,  judicious,  and  influential  members 
of  the  body. 

In  the  great  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  our  government, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  a  decided  form  in 
1850,  and  which  culminated  in  the  memorable  rebellion  in 
1801,  Ml.  Brown,  as  might  have  been  expected,  vvas  deeply  en- 
listed for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  During  the 
Presidential  canvass  of  1800,  he  took  an  active  part  in  8up|)ort 
of  ^[r.  Lincoln,  and  was  as  much  elated,  perhaps,  as  any  man  hj 
the  success  of  the  Republicans.  When,  however,  the  rebellion 
of  the  Southern  States  became  a  certain  fact,  and  internal  war 
was  inevitable,  he  was  very  mucli  depressed,  feeling,  as  he  often 
said  to  the  writ-.T,  that  no  one  could  predict  the  end.  But  he 
had  faitli  in  God,  and  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  to  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  right  and  the 
support  ()f   good  government  at  whatever  sacrifice.     He  cheer- 

la 
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fully  paid  his  taxes  to  the  Government,  incurred  by  the  \>.'Mr,  and 
gave  up  his  sons  to  the  service  of  his  country  vvithout  a 
murmur. 

After  the  war,  as  age  was  advancing  upon  him,  'Mr.  Brown 
retired,  in  part,  from  business ;  devoting  himself,  chiefly,  to  the 
management  of  his  own  property.  But  he  never  lost  his  inter- 
est in  the  public  welfare,  and  never  gave  up  his  positions  in  the 
several  Boards  of  trusL  with  which  he  was  connected,  such  as 
those  of  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Insane  Asylum 
at  Jacksonville.  He  continued  to  be  active  and  faithful  as  a 
member  and  an  elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  until 
his  departure  for  Europe,  shortly  before  his  death.  lie  several 
times  represented  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  in  the  General  As- 
sembly as  a  Ruling  Elder,  and  was  widely  known  in  the  deno- 
mination as  among  the  most  reliable  friends  of  its  enterprises. 
For  many  years,  he  was  a  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  whose  funds 
he  was  a  large  contributor  during  his  life,  and  by  a  handsome 
provision  in  his  will.  And  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  had 
few,  if  any,  more  generous  helpers.  He  was  deeply  interested, 
also,  during  all  his  later  years,  in  the  Mission  Sunday  School 
work,  and  in  the  Bethel  cause,  wliile  in  his  own  particular 
church  he  was  always  among  the  foremost  givers,  and  the  most 
devoted  and  steadfast  supporters,  being  uniformly  in  his  place 
on  the  Sabbath  and  in  the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  as  well  as  on 
special  occasions. 

In  the  sumriier  of  the  year  1<S60,  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  left 
Chicago  on  a  tour  to  Euiope,  partly  for  pleasure  and  partly  on 
account  of  his  failing  health.  During  this  trip,  his  keen  relish 
for  new  scenes,  and  his  habit  of  activity,  led  liim  to  exert  him- 
self bryond  his  strength.  After  traveling  through  Great  Bri- 
tain and  extensively  through  tlie  countries  of  Europe,  lie  occa- 
sionally exhibited  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  in  Amsterdam, 
iloiiand,  he  was  taken  v/ith  the  small-pox.  When  he  seemed 
almost  recovered  from  this  distressing  disease,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  resume  liis  travels,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  j^aralysis, 
and  shortly  sank  un-it-r  it,  dying  peacefully  on  the  i7th  of 
June,  18']7,  at  the  age  of  72  years.  In  tiie  early  part  of  August, 
following,  the  wi-iter  visited  the  old  Bible  House  and  the  room 
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in  which  Yiv.  Brown's  spirit  took  its  flight,  went  to  his  grave, 
and  saw  the  coffin  that  contained  all  of  him  that  was  mortal 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  his  remains  were  transferred  to 
their  final  resting-place  in  Graceland  Cemetery. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Brown ;  his  four  sons,  S.  Lock- 
wood,  Charles  B.,  Theodore  F.,  and  Frederick,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Mary  Tyler,  survive  him,  and  are  still  residents  of 
Chicago. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  now  add  some  of  my  own 
personal  recollections  and  impressions  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  I  knew 
him  in  his  public  and  private  relations. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brown 
in  the  year  1833,  when  I  Mas  a  student  in  Illinois  College, 
although  I  had  known  liiDi,  by  reputation,  for  a  considerable 
time  before.  For  he  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  this  State 
almost  from  its  admission  into  the  Union,  having  become  a 
citizen  in  the  Territory  while  he  was  yefc  a  very  young  man,  and 
having  risen  to  a  position  of  distinction  and  j^ublic  usefulness 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  Being, 
when  I  first  saw  him,  among  the  more  noted  friends  of  church 
music  in  the  State,  he  was  invit(  d  to  attend  a  musical  conven- 
tion at  Jacksonville,  which  was  lield  immediately  after  the  an- 
nual commencement  in  the  College.  In  this  way  I  was  first 
drawn  to  him  as  being  interested  in  a  subject  that  always  en- 
grossed a  share  of  my  own  thought  and  attention.  After  that 
occasion,  I  kept  up  a  knowledge  of  his  movements  until  the 
year  1840,  when  I  met  him  again  in  Chicago,  where  he  had  al- 
ready resided  for  some  years,  and  was  an  ofl^icer  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  During  the  summer  of  that  year,  I 
learned  more  of  his  personal  traits  and  peculiarities  than  I  had 
known  before,  and  was  more  than  ever  attracted  to  him.  From 
that  time  onward  until  his  detith,  I  knew  him  intimately  as  a 
friend  and  as  an  Elder  in  the  church  of  which  I  was  Pastor 
from  its  organization  in  1842,  till  the  year  1873,  six  years  after 
his  decease  in  Europe.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  special  acquaintance  with  ]Mr.  Brown,  such  as  few 
others  enjoy»jd.  And  still  cherishing  his  memory  v/ith  the 
warmest  regard,  I  take  pleasure  in  adding  this  small  contribu- 
tion to   the   memorial  of  him,   v,hich   it  is  the  desire  of  his 
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family  and  friends  to  put  on  permanent  record  in  this  volume. 

I  have  known  well  and  long  many  of  Mr.  Brown's  attached 
friends,  among  whom  were  Joseph  Eccles,  Esq.,  of  Hillsbor- 
ough, Hon.  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  formerly  of  Jacksonville,  aud 
who  died  two  years  ago  at  Batavia;  Hon.  Thos.  Mather,  Hon. 
John  T.  Stuart,  John  Todd,  M.D.,  and  Rev.  John  G,  Bergen,  D. 
D.,  of  Springfield ;  President  Abraham  Lincoln ;  Rev.  William 
K.  Stewart,  of  Vandalia;  and  Rev.  Thuvon  Baldwin,  D.D.,  late 
of  Kew  Jersey.  A  man  who  commanded  the  confidence  of  sucli 
gentlemen  must  have  jDossessed  excellences  of  no  ordinary 
class.  Especially  deserving  of  mention  was  the  life-long  inti- 
macy between  him  and  Judge  Lockwood,  one  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  men  Illinois  ever  numbered  among  her  jurists  and  citi- 
zens. Only  a  year  before  Judge  Lockwood's  death,  in  conver- 
sation with  the  writer,  he  referred  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms  to  his  himented  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit  every  month  during  all  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  I  well  remember  the  estimation  in  which  ]\Ir.  Brown  was 
held  by  the  older  citizens  of  the  State — lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen,  and  others,  such  as  Judge  Pope,  Benj.  Mills,  Esq., 
Dr.  Newhall,  Hon.  David  A.  Smith,  and  Rev.  John  M.  Peck, 
D.D. 

Among  the  notable  traits  of  Mr.  Brown's  character  were  the 
following:  •  ' 

L  He  was  fair  and  conscientiou.^i  in  his  political  connnitmenls 
and  action.  He  was  decided  in  his  convictions,  first  as  a  Whig 
and  then  as  a  Republican,  but  ncvt^r  did  I  know^  or  hear  of  his 
espousing  the  cause  of  a  notoriously  bad  man  of  his  own  party. 
He  may  on  some  occasions  have  quietly  voted  for  one  man  of 
questionable  character,  but  of  good  principles,  in  preference  to 
anoth(  r  worse  nuin  whoso  principles  he  deemed  erroneous  and 
mischievous.  But  he  never  wai/aly  supported  a  corrupt  man 
of  any  party.  And  he  always  urged  the  non)ination  of  good 
men.  lie  was  not  a  political  })artisan,  but  a  true,  generous 
patriot. 

2.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  sincere  phihjnthropist.  He  abhorred 
those  levellir.g  ideas  of  equality  that  vvould  destroy  all  the 
riglits  of  property,  and  break  up  family  and  social  ties  as  es- 
tablished at  present  in  civilized  communities.     But  he  earnestly 
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contended  for  individual  ar,d  political  liberty,  -and  while  he 
never  favored  what  seemed  to  him  impracticable  schemes  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved,  he  firmly  resisted  the  efforts 
that  were  made  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  this  State, 
and  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  to  avert  that  jrroat 
curse  from  Illinois,  when  parties  were  nearly  equally  balanced ; 
thus  saving  the  State  for  the  cause  of  freedom — an  event,  that, 
iu  its  consequences,  probably  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  our 
national  government  iu  the  recent  bloody  strife  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Mr.  Brown  was  not  a  sentimental  plul- 
anthropist;  he  carefully  inquired  how  he  could  do  the  most  for 
humanity  at  large,  instead  of  yielding  to  every  momentary  im- 
pulse on  the  presentation  of  distress.  Thus  he  co-operated 
with  every  well-devised  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  needy  and 
the  suffering,  while  he  sometimes  turned  away  the  improvident 
beggar.  He  was  a  foremost  friend  of  orphan  asylums,  hospitals, 
and  other  kindred  instit\uions  Cfttablislied  h\  tlie  State  or  by 
private  beneficence,  doing  always  his  full  share  to  help  them. 
He  was  philanthropic  on  principle,  and  not  from  mere  impulse. 

3.  He  was,  in  gerieral,  a  liberal  and  useful  member  of  society. 
He  gave  generously  to  every  cause  that  commended  itself  to  his 
judgment,  while  at  times  he  firmly  rejected  applications  thai 
seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  patronage.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  good  enterpris-e  begun  in  Chicago,  during  his  residence 
in  the  city,  for  which  he  did  not  contriljute.  And  he  was  an 
active  helper  in  a  great  number  of  patriotic  endeavors.  I  used 
to  think  there  was  scarcely  another  man  in  Chicngo  whose  name 
was  foimd  high  up  on  more  subscription  papers,  or  who  was  a 
membej-  of  more  committees  and  boards  orgaiii/ed  for  benefi- 
cent puiposes. 

4.  Mr,  iirown  was  .scrupulously  honest  and  trustful  in  every 
relation  of  life.  I  never  knew  him  to  be  accused  of  unfairne;  s- 
or  deception  in  any  business  transaction.  I  never  heard  a  sus- 
picion })rcatlied  against  his  integrity.  I  never  met  with  a  per- 
son who  ventured  to  chari,'e  him  with  untruthfulness  or  prevari- 
cation. He  always  seemed  to  me  unusually  fair  and  candid  in 
his  statements  of  fact. s.  I  am  sure  I  express  the  jud^inent  of 
all  those  who  kiicw  him  best  when  I  say  that  he  was  extraordi- 
narily exact  in  his  adherence  to  the  requirements  of  truth  and 
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justice,  both  in  speech  and  conduct.     This  would  hardly  have 
been  denied  by  his  bitrerest  enemy. 

5.  He  was  naturally  conservative,  but  never  seemed  to  re- 
gard public  opinion,  when  his  duty  required  him  to  assume 
unpopular  ground.  He  never  betrayed  any  cause  to  whicli  he 
had  pledged  his  support,  however  misrepresented  and  misun- 
derstood it  may  have  become.  And  yet  he  was  open  to  convic- 
tion in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  any  measure  that  he  might 
haye  formerly  sustained  or  refused  to  further  by  his  money  or 
personal  intluence.  He  was  not  vacillating  in  his  judgments, 
for  he  usually  considered  every  subject  carefully  before  he 
formed  his  opinions  respecting  it.  But  I  always  expected  to 
obtain  a  fair  hearing  when  I  imdertook  to  present  reasons  for 
any  view  of  a  subject  which  I  knew  he  did  not  favor;  and  in 
several  instances  he  changed  his  grounds  sooner  than  I  had 
hoped  for.  In  business  matters,  he  was,  perhaps,  too  conserva- 
tive for  such  a  city  as  Chicago;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  slowness 
to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  estimates  of  property  was,  it  may 
be,  a  good  safeguard  to  his  financial  interests,  and  it  tended  to 
moderate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speculative  spirit  in  times  of 
dangerous  inflation.  Had  he  lived,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
passed  through  this  present  trying  crisis  without  disaster  to  his 
private  fortunes. 

6.  Though  not  a  man  of  brilliant  mental  powers,  ]Mr.  Brown 
was  possessed  of  excellent  practical  judgment.  He  was  not 
liberally  educated,  but  h.e  was  not  ignorant  of  books,  and  knew 
much  more  of  the  world  than  most  men  of  more  varied  learn- 
ing. His  opinion  in  regard  to  matters  of  Church,  State,  or  busi- 
ness, was  always  worth}'  of  consideration.  In  fact,  he  seldom 
made  a  great  mistake.  I  relied  on  his  practical  judgment,  es- 
pecially in  trjdng  situations,  as  on  that  of  few  other  men ;  for 
he  was  scarcely  ever  carried  away  by  temporary  excitement,  and 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  main  interests  involved  in  any  ques- 
tion, personal  or  public.  Hence  his  counsel  was  often  sought 
in  relation  to  practical  difficulties,  both  in  church  and  in  pri- 
vate affairs. 

7.  He  was  a  most  agreeable  gentleman  in  social  intercourse, 
and  was  warmly  regarded  as  a  personal  friend.  Those  who 
knew  him  only  slightly  had  but  little  idea  of  his  power  of 
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imparting  interest  to  a  social  circle.  His  conversation  was  al- 
ways entertaining,  and  hence  his  presence  was  sought  and 
valued  in  general  society.  His  house  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
many  gentlemen  and  families,  who  were  attracted  by  his  gen- 
erous hospitality  and  the  cordiality  of  his  excellent  lady. 

As  a  friend,  Mr.  Brown  could  be  safely  trusted  in  all  emer- 
gencies. •  He  never  flattered,  and  at  times  seemed  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic; but  in  the  season  of  Uv^ed  he  was  uniformly  a 
ready  helper,  and  he  could  be  relied  on  to  speak  kindly  of  you 
behind  your  back,  if  he  professed  friendship  to  your  face.  He 
could  disagree  with  you  without  any  ])reach  of  friendship. 
For  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  great  and  little 
things.  I  sometimes  thought  it  my  duty  to  dissent  from  his 
opinion  and  to  contend  with  him  in  regard  to  points  of  differ- 
ence. But  I  could  never  see  that  it  made  any  change  in  his 
subsequent  deportment  towards  me.  As  a  friend  he  was  not 
demonstrative,  but  he  was  eminently  true. 

8.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  positive  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  others,  but  his  judgments  were,  on  the  whole, 
charitable.  He  sometimes  spoke  severely  of  others,  but  not 
without  apparent  reason.  He  was,  for  the  most  part,  careful  in 
his  utterances  respecting  his  neiglibors,  and  if  he  said  anything 
unfavorable,  it  was  usually  qualified  by  some  kinder  expression. 
He  was,  by  no  means,  guilty  of  double-dealing  in  his  inter- 
course with  men.  If  he  was  not  always  exactly  tender  of  the 
reputation  of  others,  he  was  usually  reserved  in  the  expression 
of  adverse  judgments,  and  almost  uniformly  he  spoke  kindly 
and  connnendingly  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens.  He 
was  not  a  mischief-maker,  and  frequently  merited  the  name  of  a 
peace-maker. 

9.  From  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Brown's  principles,  con- 
victions, feelings,  and  conduct  in  a  gre-it  variety  of  relations,  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  sincerely  and 
thoroughly  ClLristian  man.  His  religion  was  not  impulsive, 
and  he  made  no  loud  i)rofessions  of  zeal  and  spirituality.  But 
I  was  always  impressed  with  his  evident  depth  of  conviction  in 
regard  to  the  truth  and  claims  of  the  Gospel,  the  purity  of  his 
Christian  aims,  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of  his  devotions,  and 
his  unfeigned  and  practical  consecration  to  the  service  of  the 
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Church  and  of  his  Lord.  Few  men  have  led  more  couiistent 
Christiac  lives.  His  dying  breath  was  one  of  prayer,  and  un- 
doubtedly "he  entered  heaven  with  prayer." 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  it  has  not  been  designed  to  assert  or 
imply  that  Mr.  Brown  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  popular 
man.  He  had  a  certain  severity  of  manner,  iu  his  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  sometimes  with  friends,  that  caused  him  to 
be  misunderstood  and  misjudged.  He  did  not  .suffioieutly 
study  the  amenities  of  life,  and  he  paid  the  tem.porai  penalty 
of  this  neglect.  Contrary  to  the  common  rule,  he  was  most  c-"^- 
tecmed  and  loved  by  those  who  best  knew  his  inner  life.  It 
was  necessary  to  get  through  the  outer  shell  to  the  real  man  to 
appreciate  the  nobleness  of  his  character.  Those  persons  who 
did  this,  will  fully  justify  all  that  I  have  said  of  him. 

Mr.  Brown's  memory  will  be  blessed,  not  only  by  liis  'own 
family,  but  by  many  friends,  who  felt,  when  he  died,  that  a 
good  and  really  great  man  had  fallen,  and  who  will  keej)  his 
virtues  embalmed  in  their  hearts,  when  the  blander  traits  of 
many  more  pliant  men  wdio  were  more  widely  applauded  in  life 
will  be  forgotten. 
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Late  in  the  seventeenth  centnry,  a  few  lInp;nenots,  driven 
from  France  by  ]icrsecuti'ni  to  England,  settled  afterwards  in 
New  England.  The  snl'ject  of  this  sketeh  is  a  descendant 
from  tin  sc,  on  his  father's  .-ifJe.  He  was  born  in  Home,  Oneida 
county.  New  York,  in  1801  ;  and  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  R-iy- 
mond,  who,  as  early  as  170G,  left  liis  birth-pl-ace,  Richmond. 
Berkshire  county,  ^lass.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thoma> 
"Wright,  one  of  the  brotliers  of  that  name  wlio,  emigrating  from 
AVeal:hersfiel'].  Conn.,  were  among  the  iirst  settlers  of  Rome. 
which  was  long  known  as  AVright's  Settlement,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  til  en  West.  His  father  was  engaged  for  some  year.'- 
in  connection  with  the  late  Judge  Wright,  (afterwards  chief 
engineer  of  the  Erie  canal,)  in  surveying  into  townships  the 
northern  counties  of  New  York :  and'  which  were  then  all  a 
wilderness,  from  the  Mohawk  River  northward  ^o  the  St.  Law-- 
reuce.  He  selected  the  site  of  the  town  of  Potsdam,  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  where  he  lived  for  several  years,  and  where 
he  held  the  office  of  Judge  tor  the  county.  He  died  in  1824,  in 
the  state  of  Delaware;  being  then  engaged  as  engineer  upon 
the  Delaware  and  Cljcsapeaki'  Canal. 

The  early  years  of  Benjamin  AV.  were  spent  with  an  aunt  in 
Vriiitcbtown,  Xew  Y'ork,  liaving  lost  his  mother  at  the  age  of 
tive  years.  When  he  had  rcaclied  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  taken 
home  to  ]jursue  his  education  in  an  academy  which  his  father 
had  establi.slK  d ;  having  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  building 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  high  school  ar/<l  of  puljlic  ^s■or- 
ship.  ]{ere  he  spent  four  years,  dividir.g  hi.^  time  between 
school  and  the  duties  of  a  clerk  in  a  viHage  store.  He  also 
spent  a  good  part  of  a  year  at  school  in  J\[onlreal,  boarding 
with  a  Erencli  family  where  no  EuLdi.-h  -nvh-^  spoken. — After- 
wards he  resumed  jjis  clerksliip  at  his  father's  store,  in  Norfolk. 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  and  wound  U])  Ids  school  attendance  in  the 
study  of  ];ractjcal  mathematics,  particularly  surveying,  whicli 
he  afterwar'is  jiracticed  to  some  extent. 

His  inti'oduction  to  the  more  resp<>nsibh;  cares  of  business 
took  place  at  tin;  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  was  sent  down  tiie 
Ratchett  Rivei-.  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  t^)  3lontreal,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  lumbei-.  which  he  was  to  sell  and  account  for.  and 
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in  Tvliich  lie  acqaittcd  liiinself  to  the  full  .^atisfuctioii  (if  bis 
employer.  About  two  years  after  this,  he  purchased  a  small 
stock  of  goods,  and  commenced  business  on  his  o^vn  account: 
but  liis  father  dying  soon  after,  lie  was  left,  at  the  age  of  22,  the 
eldest  of  nine  orphan  children.  Avithout  other  means  of  support 
than  his  small  stock  of  goods,  purchased  on  credit,  and  sold,  of 
necessity,  under  nil  the  disadvantages  of  a  new  country  witliout 
currency,  or  other  means  of  purchase;  and  dependant  on  a  bar- 
ter of  crude  commodities  for  wliatever  trade  was  done.  As  his 
eldest  brother  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  soon  saw  the 
impossibility  of  sustaining  the  family  at  Norfolk,  and  so  closed 
his  business  at  that  place,  in  debt  to  his  largest  creditor  to  the 
amount  of  §000,  (which  was  paid  in  instalments  some  years 
afterwards),  and  started  for  Oneida  county,  once  more  to  try  a 
new  tack  for  his  life  voyage.  Here,  a  clerkship  introduced  liim 
to  a  partnership  in  business  with  iVIr.  Wm.  Wright,  one  of  the 
oldest  merchants  at  iiorne,  which  was  continued  for  three  years. 
A  feeling  of  responsibility  on  account  of  his  orphan  brothers 
and  sisters  induced  habits  of  the  strictest  industry  and  econ- 
omy, and  led  him  to  adopt  those  prmciples  of  temperance  to 
which  lie  has  ever  since  adhered.  The  circle  of  young  men 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  in  St.  Lawrence  county  were 
dissipated,  and  their  gayety  was  not  without  a  charm  for  young- 
Raymond.  But  when  returning  to  Oneida  county  he  tirmly 
resolved  to  leave  all  such  associates  behind,  and  to  seek  for  the 
future  only  the  society  of  the  strictly  virtuous.  Temperance 
societies"'  weie  not  yet  invented;  but  ]\Ir.  Raymond  made  a 
pledge  for  himself,  and  has  kept  it  to  this  day. 

It  was  here,  during  the  great  revival  of  religion,  in  which 
Rev.  C.  G.  Finney  figured  as  the  chief  preacher,  that  ]Mr.  Ray- 
mond made  a  profession  of  religion,  early  in  the  year  18'26. 

One  of  the  liist  Young  3Iens'  Temperance  Societies  in  the 
State  was  formed  at  Rome,  and  ]Mr.  Raynujiid  at  once  reiin- 
•  luished  the  sale  of  liquors,  though  it  was  a  very  important 
source  of  profit  to  the  merchant  at  that  time.  Tiiat  was  in 
1S28 

In  1831,  ]ilr.  Raymond  formed  his  first  accjuaintance  with  liis 
future  friend  and  partner,  Hon.  S.  N.  Dexter;  and  very  soon 
after  turned  his  steps  westward,  determin(,«l  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  wliat  was  then  tW.fi/.r  ursf:  with  a  promise  from  3Ir.  Dexter 
that  if  he  should  find  a  goud  place  near  tlie  western  lakes  for 
.settlement  and  tnule,  he  would  supply  hiin  the  ca])ital  neces- 
sary for  a  commencement  of  i>usint'ss.  Id  this  jouin.y  he 
pushed  westward  through  northern  Ohio  end  3lichigan,  as  far 
ars  AVhite  Pigeon;  the  last  twenty-five  n)i!es  of  which  was 
reached  on  tJie  back  of  an  Indian  pony,  guided  partly  hy  had. 
of  an  Indian  trail,  and  i)artly  by  the  cours(!  of  the  sun.  Re 
found  plenty  of  ])ersons  who,  like  himself,  weii-  in  .-'  aich  oi 
\)\'d(:<"y  for  the  sale  of  good>.  bur,  very  U-w  wlio  ])r'>!nis' d  lo  b<* 
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purcbasers,  and  so  turned  backward  as  far  as  the  town  of  East 
Dloomfield,  in  Western  Xew  York,  where  he  once  more  com- 
menced business.  Here  he  spent  four  3-ears  in  a  successful 
tmde,  connected  Tvitli  the  purchase  of  wooL  Here,  also,  one  of 
the  most  imj^ortant  steps  of  his  life  was  taken,  in  his  entrance 
into  the  matrimonial  relation  with  Miss  Amelia  Porter,  of  East 
Bloomfield.  his  present  wife;  a  step  which  lias  probably  had  as 
much  to  do  with  his  success  in  life,  and  the  position  he  now 
occupies,  as  any  other.  Mrs.  Raymond  was  the  mother  of  two 
sons,  one  only  living,  and  now  a  professor  in  AMUiaras  College. 

Finding  that  his  business  did  not  allow  of  much  expansion 
at  East  Bloomfield,  he  began,  in  1835,  to  look  once  more  west- 
ward, and  Chicago  being  then  somewhat  talked  about,  he  at 
once  fixed  his  attention  upon  this  place,  being  confirmed  in  the 
idea,  from  its  natural  position  upon  the  map,  that  it  would  at 
some  time  l^e  a  place  of  im})ortance ;  and  also  from  a  remark  he 
once  heard  from  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton;  whose  sagacity  in 
regard  to  such  matters  was  seldom  at  fault. 

In  January,  1836,  he  therefore  set  out  by  stage  for  Cliicago, 
being  provide*!  with  authority  to  draw  upon  his  friend  Dexter 
to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  for  purposes  of 
joint  investment  in  real  estate.  After  some  looking  at  Mil- 
waukee and  elsewhere,  and  investing  his  .$10,000,  he  returned, 
closed  up  his  business  in  N.  Y.,  and  set  his  stake  in  Chicago 
about  tlio  1st  of  June,  1830;  having  been  preceded  by  a  large 
stock  of  goods ;  whicii,  however,  having  to  go  by  sail  vessels 
around  the  Lakes,  did  not  arrive  until  July.  The  city  was  at 
that  time  running  over  with  merchandise,  wanting  nothing  but 
purchasers.  Such  a  class  of  merchants,  too.  as  M'ere  a  portion  of 
them,  never  seen  elsewhere :  being  mere  adventurers,  who  had. 
I)y  hook  f'r  by  crook,  and  commonly  by  both,  got  possession  of 
their  stocks;  their  next  aim  was  to  get  rid  of  tliem  at  whatcvci- 
price  could  be  ];ad. 

This  disheartening  and  ruinous  condition  of  things,  left  but  a 
poor  chance  for  him  who  thought  only  of  a  legitimatt:  tjadc, 
w'hich  .^hould  turn  his  stock  into  cash. — JNIr.  Iv.  was  therefore 
obliged  to  look  about  him  for  other  avenues  to  lielp  otf  his 
goods.  lie  established  a  branch  at  IMilwaukee.  one  at  Geneva, 
in  Kane  Co..  and  another  at  DesPlaines,  on  the  Canal. 

The  di.sa:-«ters  of  that  period,  commencing  in  August,  I'r'SfJ, 
were  under  full  headway  for  about  three  years,  anvd  came  especi- 
ally upon  such  as  liad  made  purchases  of  real  estate,  with  notes 
to  mature  from  time  to  time.  The  fall  of  1837  fotuid  the  firm 
of  B.  W.  Raymond  <k  Co.  minus  the  abilif}^  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements by  about  $15,000,  in  addition  to  their  loss  of  capital, 
amounting  to  as  many  more.  This  was  a  state  of  things  with  a 
bad  look  to  it,  and  was  fully  made  known  to  his  partner;  but 
Mr.  Dexter  was  a  man  with  a  back  bone  in  him,  and  nobly  sus- 
tained tlie  house  with  $20,000,  as  it  was  called  for,  during  the 
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years  1837-8-9;  so  that,  by  attention  to  meeting  and  securing 
liabilities  as  tliey  accrued,  the  credit  of  tlie  lioiise  was  unsliakcn 
and  their  business  uninterrupted  during  the  whole  period  of 
that  terrible  depression.  From  the  year  1838  to  1840,  business 
was  good,  and  tiie  tirni  had  so  far  retrieved  its  condition  that 
Mr.  Raymond  determined  to  make  an  ctTort  to  put  hims'jlf 
square  with  the  world  again. 

For  this  purpose  he  sold  out  his  stock  of  goods,  receiving 
onediulf  in  cash  and  in  paper  running  six  months,  and  tiie 
balance  in  real  estate.  This  latter  consisted  of  sixty  feet  on 
Clark  street,  including  the  old  Post  Office  on  the  alley  of  the 
Sherman  House  Block,  which  was  valued  at  $5000.  By  this 
sale,  and  by  collecting  dues,  and  by  turning  over  all  his  interest 
in  the  real  e?tate  owned  by  the  tirm,  to  liis  partner,  who  was 
the  largest  creditor — Post  Office  property  and  all,  at  its  esti- 
mated value,  the  whole  precisely  paid  the  liabilities  of  B.  ^V. 
Raymond  <k  Co.,  with  T  per  cent,  interest,  together  with  all  the 
private  debts  of  ]\Ir.  Raymond;  and  left  him  with  about  ^>.20UO 
for  a  fresh  start.  Mr.  Dexter  rather  objected  to  receiving  all 
the  real  estate  in  their  hands,  as  it  had  l>egun  again  to  advi'.nce. 
and  he  was  anxious  that  Mr.  Raymond  should  share  in  the  pro- 
fit, as  well  as  to  have  borne  the  labor.  But  ]Mr.  R.  preferred 
to  have  his  affairs  in  a  siiapc  to  leave  his  family  with  some 
resources  in  case  of  his  death ;  and,  besides,  he  wished  to  liave 
one  more  clear  start  in  the  world.  Mr.  Dexter  would,  however, 
only  receive  the  property  on  condition  that  Mr.  Raymond 
should  manage  it  as  lie  had  done,  and  gave  him  full  power  of 
attorney  to  that  elTect.  After  all  transfers  were  made,  Mr.  D. 
so  arranged  matters  as  that  an  exact  account  should  be  kept  of 
all  real  estate  to  him,  with  7  per  cent,  added  each  year,  and 
then  that  all  piorlts  over  the  cost  and  interest  should  be  efiually 
divided  between  Mr.  R.  and  himself;  as  his  intention,  lie  de- 
clared to  be,  that  Mr.  R.  should  not  spend  seven  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  exclusively  for  his  benefit;  but  that  if  anytliing 
was  to  be  made  from  real  estate,  he  should  share  it. 

Previous  to  the  year  1843,  ]\Ir.  R.  purchased,  on  account  of 
Mr.  D.  and  himself,  of  the  late  Jas.  'l\  Gitford,  one-half  of  his 
interest  in  the  village  of  Elgin,  and  in  that  year  conmienced 
the  erection  of  a  woolen  factory  f(»r  Mr.  Dexter,  which,  was  com- 
pleted in  1844.  He  was  also  concerned  in  a  store  at  that  plac(^ 
till  1851,  and  owned  considerable  real  estate  in  the  town. 

In  the  year  1830,  he  purchased  the  lot  Xo.  122,  on  Lake 
street,  (.'liicago,  and  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Strachan  <S: 
Scott,  erecte<l,  not  the  first  brick,  but  the  first  ///'e-^r/'oo/' stores 
in  tlie  town.  In  about  three  weeks  after  their  completion,  the 
great  fire  of  that  year  swept  the  whole  block  on  Lake  street, 
from  their  stores  to  Dearboin  street,  including  the  original 
Treniont  Hou^.e,  standing  diagonally  across  the  street  from  its 
present  po>>ition — and  norllr.vard  to  the  alley. 
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In  Marcli,  1S39,  Mr.  Ivaymoncl  was  put  in  noniiiiation  for 
[Mayoi  of  the  city,  Mirhoiit  any  expectation  on  iiis  part  of  an 
election,  since  party  lines  were  then  drawn  in  regard  to  city' 
officer.-;,  as  well  as  those  in  the  state  or  nation ;  and  >rr.  R,  acted 
with  the  whigs,  Avhile  their  opponents  were  largely  in  the 
ascendant.  He  was,  however,  elected,  together  with  half  the 
Council  on  the  same  side,  which  put  upon  him  the  duty  pf 
giving  a  casting  vote,  whenever  the  question  of  office,  or  np- 
])ointment,  or  of  party  advantage  sliould  divide  that  body.  ]Mr. 
luiymoiid  acknowledges  that  for  once  he  was  swayed  by  hi& 
fritnds,  who  insisted  that  he  ought  to  use  his  power  for  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged :  but  that  on  the  next  day  he 
formed  the  resolution  to  which  he  has  since  adliered,  of  never 
voting  for  a  man  whon^  he  deemed  unfit,  because  he  was  of  a 
particular  party.  From  that  time  he  has  been  opposed  to  bring- 
iag  party  jMjlitics  into  the  arena  of  our  municipal  elections. 

During  this  year  the  well-known  counterfeiting  of  the  Canal 
checks  of  $100  occurred.  Mr.  Raymond  gave  such  attention  to 
the  case  that  three  fellows  engaged  in  the  business  were  put 
into  the  clutches  of  justice;  of  whom  two  went  to  Alton,  and 
the  other.-'  by  changing  venue,  got  off  on  straw  bail,  and  was- 
seen  no  more  in  these  parts,  lie  brought  up  in  Sing  Sing, 
however,  and  may  1:»e  doing  service  to  the  state  of  New  York 
till  this  day,  for  aught  known  of  him. 

The  31ayor,  at  this  time,  was  paid  a  nominal  ;  alary  of  $1000, 
which,  by  depreciation  of  city  orders,  in  which  it  was  paid, 
reduced  it  to  about  $750.  !Mr.  Ji.  made  no  money  from  his 
office,  however;  for  that  year  being  one  of  great  suffering  on 
the  line  of  the  canal,  the  occupants  of  the  shanties  naturally 
poured  into  the  city  for  relief;  and  the  salary,  drawing  after 
it  more  of  the  same  sort,  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Emeralders,  as 
nmch  more  has  gone  since;  riOt  only  from  the  plethoric  pockets 
of  Mayors,  but  from  all  other  pockets  reachable,  by  lugubrious 
jeremiads  of  want. 

There  came  on,  al.so,  during  the  year,  a  great  bridge  contest. 
That  over  the  river  at  Dearborn  street  being  swept  away,  a 
:?trong  party  arose  opposing  the  erection  of  another,  thinking, 
eitlier  tliat  those  who  wanted  to  get  from  that  side  of  the 
j'tream  to  this,  might  crawl  under;  or,  tliat  peopk;  wlio  would 
leave  the  "sunny  south"  side  and  banish  themselves  to  those 
iiVperborejin  regions  lying  to  tiie  northward  of  the  current  of 
mud,  ouiiht  to  s'ay  there,  and  no  more  trouble  those  of  so  much 
better  taste,  and  of  better  fortunes.  So  strong  was  this  utter- 
ance (>f  the  vo.r  i>'>i>>.i.U  that  the  matter  was  decided  in  tliat  cirni- 

I'he  genuine  scrip  v.as  printed  in  the  Chicago  Aintricau  office,  and  was  nn  ex- 
ccedinjjly  poor  job.  Only  a  poor  printer  could  ha\c  executed  the  counterfeit;  the 
*tPc,  vignette — a  ship — and  the  paper  could  be  found  in  any  country  printing-office. 
ihe  co-.interfeiter  tried  here  •.••as  the  notoriou.-,  Otis  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  N.V. 
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iiiijii  couucil  bj  tliC  ra-tiug  vote  of  tlie  T^Iayor,  and  a  brid^^e 
obtained  on  Clark  street,  on  condition  that  the  nortli-siders 
sliould  subscribe  $3000  of  city  bonds  to  put  it  over.  And  so 
the  beniofhted  hyperboreans  were  admitted  once  more  to  sun- 
light and  the  society  of  "the  people." 

The  sale  of  Fort  Dearborn  addition  to  Chicago  took  place 
during  that  year.  Mr.  R.  had  the  first  intimation  of  it  while 
in  iXew  York,  in  April;  and  as  he  knew  from  the  history  of 
like  cases,  that  the  people  of  Chicago  expected  the  lands  to  be 
given  to  the  city,  as  had  been  customary.,  he  exerted  himself 
for  a  postponement  of  the  sale,  till  the  matter  could  be  brought 
before  Congress — the  sale  being  advertised  by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
the  President,  to  take  place  in  June.  For  this  purpose  lit- 
visited  "Washington,  and  saw  the  President,  who  put  him  orT 
with  the  soft  ambiguities  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  hurried  on  the  sale,  under  the  aver- 
ment that  the  government  was  "in  pressing  need  of  funds." 
As  the  next  best  thing,  Mr.  H.,  with  a  committee  of  the  council, 
put  in  for  a  public  square,  consisting  of  a  block,  to  be  reserved 
from  sale.  , 

Their  success  was  better  than  nothing,  inasmuch  as  they  got 
half  what  they  asked  for;  and  Dearborn  Park  testilics  to-day 
the  result.  He  also  persuaded  the  Agent  of  the  Government  to 
add  GO  feet  to  the  width  of  State  Street,  for  a  market. 

As  a  sample  of  celeritv  of  travel  in  those  days.  Mr.  \\.  started, 
in  the  month  of  :yiarch.'lS39.  for  ^ew  York.  He  left  on  Tues- 
day morning,  by  stage;  that  is,  in  a  lumber  wagon  with  trunks 
for  seats,  and  after  riding  day  and  night,  with  one  night's  ex- 
ception, Ijrought  up  at  Tecumseh.  forty  miles  from  Detroit,  at 
tliree  o'clock  on  the  next  Sunday  morning,  the  last  seven  miles 
being  on  foot,  as  the  four  horses  were  sufficiently  loaded  by  tlie 
aforesaid  trunks  and  wagon.  During  one  week  more  of  tj-avel, 
beginning  on  the  following  I\Ionday,  BulTalo  was  gained;  and 
one  week  further  A\\\  brought  them  to  New  York,  making 
three  weeks  in  the  transit.  Eight  years  after  this  voyage  of 
three  weeks.  Mr.  Piaymond  was  lauo;hed  at  for  saying,  that  in 
ten  years  more,  lie  expected  to  make  the  stimc  jourjiey  in  thre*^ 
days.     Perhaps  the  laughers  are  cachinnating  yet. 

In  1842.  Mr.  liaymond  was  once  more  elected  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cp.go.  This  was  a'jout  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  long 
depre^.-iifni  which  c«»nnnenced  in  1837.  City  orders  were  still 
hawking  aljout  at  70  to  75  cents  on  the  dollar,  for  gnods  or 
truck  of  some  sort;  and  the  people  were  as  poor  as  the  city. 
Real  estate  ]iad  but  little  value,  and  everybody  nonl<i  have 
been  rid  of  it  but  that  nobody  else  would  take  it;  ajid  so  being 
obliged  to  keep  what  they  ha(i,  an  abundance  of  people  were 
made  rich  in  time  in  spite  of  themselves. 

The  city  goveroment  entered  upon  a  rigid  course  of  economy; 
their  whole  expenditures  for  the  year  mimici}>al.   1842,  were 
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about  $9800,  and  the  receipts  $13,800.  about  $4000  more  than 
the  expenditures,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  city  orders 
loomed  up  to  par. 

During  tlie  year,  the  h\te  cemetery  grounds  were  selected ; 
the  oki  burying  grounds  being  among  the  sand  liilis  near  LilTs 
brewery.  Some  forty  acres  of  those  grounds  were  bought,  sur- 
veyed, and  a  public  sale  liad.  To  get  means  of  paying  for  r]ic 
forty  acres,  some  $1200  of  city  script  was  pledged  in  a  loan  of 
$600  for  sixty  days :  The  sale  furnished  the  means  to  redeem 
the  script.  This  will,  perhaps,  seem  small  business  at  this  day, 
but  a  great  many  large  tilings  begin  small. 

During  the  next  year,  i843,  Mr.  H.  endeavored  to  induce 
some  of  his  creditors  to  take  the  lot  on  Clark  street,  north  of 
the  Sherman  House,  and  including  the  old  Post  office,  at  $5- 
000  in  discharge  of  liabilities.  This  idea  was  scouted,  and  the 
property  was  passed  over  to  liis  partner  as  already  stated.  He 
kept  it  till  it  brought  him  $19,500,  and  it  could"  not  be  had 
to-day,  probably,  for  less  than  $60,000. 

When  the  Galena  llailroad  was  started,  Mr.  R.  was  fully 
ready  to  enter  into  it,  with  all  the  means  and  influence  he  could 
command.  As  one  of  its  first  Board  of  Directors  he  pledged 
almost  his  entire  capital,  in  connection  vdth  other  Directors, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  first  iron  to  build  its  track,  and  in  con- 
nection with  John  1>.  Turner,  Esc[.,  then  acting  Director,  after- 
^'i^rds  President,  negotiated  the  sale  of  the  first  issue  of  bonds 
of  the  Road  in  eastern  cities,  wliich,  at  that  day  (1848),  was 
not  an  easy  matter,  while  Wall  street  was  well  supplied  with 
IlUnois  State  Bonds,  interest  unpaid.  The  first  sales  were  only 
made  to  confidential  friends,  who  relied  upon  their  representa- 
tions, as  capitalists  generally  had  no  confidence  in  any  western 
enterprise. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  that  enterprise,  and  its  bene- 
ficial effects  upon  the  country  and  city,  he  entered  upon  active 
efforts  to  build  the  road  known  as  the  Fox  River  Valley  Rail- 
road, now  called  Eii:in  and  State  Line  Branch  of  the  Nortli- 
Western.  The  construction  of  this  road  was  somewhat  delayed, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  such  enterprises  on  foot  at  once, 
and  the  failure  of  some  of  the  more  unimportant  ones,  but  it  is 
now  finished,  and  in  oj)eration  from  Elgin  to  Geneva  Lake. 

Mr.  Raymond,  though  in  comfortable  circumstances,  is  not 
one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  city;  for  he  has  never  worship- 
ped tlie  "Golden  Calf''  His  aim  ha^;  never  been  to  make  the 
most  money.  Hence,  he  has  commonly  sold  out  any  consider- 
able tracts  of  real  estate  in  his  hands,  and  used  the  money  to 
advance  objects  of  ])ublic  use  and  lienefit.  He  also  gives  largely 
and  freely.  Perhaps  no  man  in  our  midst  more  fully  realizes 
the  pleasure  of  a  deed  of  benevolence  v.hich  costs  something, 
tlian  he.  No  man  of  his  long  residence  and  various  experi- 
ences with  all  sorts  of  men  in  public  and  private  life,  has  fewer 
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enerriies,  or  more  fully  commands  tlie  public  confidence.  The 
trust  in  his  entire  integrity  of  character  is  full  and  universal. 
He  has  only  to  believe  a  thing  right  to  be  induced  to  act  ac- 
cordingly, without  question  or  delay.  He  is  a  man  of  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  light  hair  and  a  blonde  com- 
plexion. His  words  are  few,  in  low  tones,  and  his  demeanor 
quiet;  the  aspect  is  that  of  amiability  and  harmony  of  character. 

He  was  a  Director  of  the  old  Hydraulic  company,  (which  first 
supplied  water  to  the  city,)  from  its  beginning  to  its  close;  is 
now  a  Director  in  the  Gas  &  Coke  Co..  and  was  for  many  years 
a  Director  of  the  pioneer  railroad  of  the  west,  the  Galena  &  Chi- 
cago Union  Kail  Koad. 

He,  as  President,  obtained  the  Charter  for  the  Old  Ladies'' 
Home,  of  Chicago,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  President  or  Treasurer,  since  its  organization;  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Old  People's  Home. 

He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  City  of  Lake  Forest; 
obtaineil  the  Charter  for  the  Lake  Forest  University,  and  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  first  twelve  years; 
and  still  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  also,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  College;  and  Rockibrd  Female 
Seminary.  In  1SG4,  he,  as  President,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
friends,  organized  and  obtained  the  Charter  for  the  Elgin  Na- 
tional AVatch  Company,  and  procured  subscriptions  to  the  Stock ; 
he  is  still  connected  with  the  Company  as  a  Director:  having 
resgned  the  Presidency  in  favor  of  a  younger  and  more  active 
man — T.  ^L  Avery.  Es(i. 

Elgin  is  iaost  inde'oted  to  Mr.  Ilaymond  for  its  early  and  later 
prominence.  He  made  large  investments  there;  and  furnished 
the  material  for  many  of  tlie  most  im})ortant  enterprises.  His 
contributions  for  the  establishment  of  their  Academy  were  libe- 
ral; he  was  one  of  the  th'st,  and  for  many  years,  their  leading 
merchant,  having  placed  there,  in  1838,  the  largest  stock  of 
goods  west  of  Chicago.  He  was  a  ymrtner  in  the  foundry  of 
Adams  &  Co.,  the  first  manufacturers  of  corn-shellers  in  the 
West;  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
woolen  factory  built  by  S.  X.  Dexter,  Esq.,  in  1842 — the  first 
woolen  factory  in  the  State  of  Illinois;  he  assisted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  tannery;  and,  lastly,  and  of  greater  importance 
than  all  the  rest,  as  President  of  the  National  Watch  Company. 

Mr.  P.'s  political  views  are  Ke])ublican;  bat  he  regards  strict 
moral  character,  integrity,  and  capability  above  party  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Pt.  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  second  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  has  held  tlie  office  of  iiuiing  Elder  in  it  since  it.s 
organization  in  1842. 

His  health  is  pretty  uniformly  good,  and  the  hope  of  his 
friends  is  to  sec  him  useful  a  long  wliile  yet. 


HON.  J.  YOUNG    SCAMMON. 


[From  the  Chicago  Magazine,  March,    1857.] 

Thc^  subject  of  tin's  sketch  was  born  in  WhitjQeld,  Lincoln 
Co.,  Elaine,  in  the  year  1812.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  Eliakim 
Scammon,  of  East  Pittston,  Kennebec  Co.,  Maine,  a  man  widely 
known  and  universally  esteemed,  and  who,  for  many  successive 
years,  represented  his  town  and  county  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State.  L,__I~ 

Mr.  Scammon's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  David  Young, 
one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  most  wealthy  men  in  East  Pittston. 
^Fr.  Young  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  As  a  Jelfer.sonian  Republican,  he  often  represented  his 
town  in  the  General  Court  of  ^Massachussetts,  Maine  having 
formed  a  part  of  ]\Iassachussetts  until  the  year  1820,  when  it  was 
admitted  into  tlie  Union  as  a  separate  State. 

Mr.  Scammon,  from  childhood,  has  had  a  fondness  for  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  pursuits.  He  would  have  been  a 
farmer,  were  it  not  that  an  accident  deprived  him,  at  the  age  of 
10  years,  of  the  fnll  use  of  his  left  hand.  Though  this  probably 
changed  his  occupation  in  life,  it  did  not  diminish  iiis  natural 
love  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  destroy  his  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  perfect,  in  all  that  relates  to  this  truly  noble 
occupation.  When  he  resided  at  the  corner  of  .Michigan  Ave. 
and  Kandolph  Street,  he  had  the  finest  garden  to  be  seen  in  the 
city,  at  that  time;  and  he  now  preserves  his  beautiful  garden. 

Mr.  Scammon  received  his  literary  education  at  the  Elaine 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lincoln  Academy,  and  Waterville  College. 
He  reail  law  in  Hullowell,  in  his  native  State;  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Kcnnei)ec  Co.,  and  immediately  after  started  upon 
a  tour  of  the  States.  He  arrived  at  Chicago,  in  September,  1835, 
upon  a  cold  and  .^tormy  day.  He  made  the  ttien  somewhat 
more  than  unpleasarit  and  hazardous  pa.ssage  of  the  lakes,  in  the 
old  steamboat,  Pennsylvania,  which  at  that  early  period  made  a 
trip  from  KuiFalo,  by  the  way  of  Green  Bay,  to  Chicago.  On  the 
XKis.tage  of  the  steamlwat  from  Green  13ay  to  this  city,  a  furious 
storm  arose,  comjx-lling  lier  to  j3ut  into  Washington  Harbor, 
near  Death's  Door,  at  the  noith  end  of  Lake  ■Sliehigan.  Here 
she  lay  until  the  storm  abated  ;  j)rovisions  ruiming  out,  and  the 
passengers  being  ])ut  on  a  short  allowance,  in  tlie  meantime. 
Taking  a  fresh  sta.r(;  from  Washington  Harbor,  the  storm  again 
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raged  fea^flllh^  and  there  was  gioat  apprelicnsion  of  shipwreck 
among  the  passengers  and  crew. 

Arrived  at  Chicago,  the  steamer  was  compelled  to  anchor  out- 
side the  bar,  there  being  no  entrance  to  the  harbor,  except  for 
Tcssels  of  a  very  small  size.  The  passengers  were  landed  in  a 
boat,  and  made  their  way  from  the  beach  up  to  the  old  Sauga- 
nash  Hotel,  in  a  driving  rain,  through  the  tall  i)rairie  grass  find 
deep  mud.  They  found  the  ht)tel  crowded,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  the  inmates  sick  with  tiie  bilious  fever.  In  fact,  al- 
togetlier,  a  more  dismal  and  dreary  aspect  the  town  could  not 
have  presented.  Coming  from  the  beautiful  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  theh'  bracing  and  healthy  air,  the  town  appeared  to 
the  new  comer  to  be  almost  a  dismal  swamp;  and  his  lirst  im- 
pression was  anything  but  favorable  to  a  location  in  it. 

Mr.  Scamraon  had  letters  to  Mr.  Henry  jNloore,  who  was  then 
an  attorney  in  the  town,  and  deputy  of  Col.  Richard  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  the  County  of  Cook.  In  a  few  days, 
the  weather  cleared  off,  and  almost  as  soon  the  mud  disappeared 
and  there  succeeded  one  of  those  beautiful  Indian  summers  with 
which  the  West  is  so  highly  lavored.  Just  as  Mr.  S.  was  about 
to  leave  town,  to  continue  his  journey  southward,  Mr.  ]Moore 
called  upon  him,  and  stated  that  the  Circuit  Court  had  just 
commenced  its  session ;  that  his  own  business  ■j)revented  his 
giving  farther  assistance  to  Col.  Hamilton,  and  that  the  gentle- 
man that  Col.  Hamilton  had  employed  in  his  place  had  been 
attacked  with  fi!ver.  He  asked  Mr.  S.  if  he  would  not  assist 
Col.  H.  during  the  term  of  Court.  This  was  regarded  by  Mr.  S. 
as  a  fine  opportunit}'  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
practice  and  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  in  Illinois,  and  was 
at  once  accepted.  He  accordingly  assisted  Col.  H,  through 
tlie  term;  who  finding  that  he  was  ready  and  at  home  in  the 
performance  of  tiie  duties  of  Clerk,  proposed  to  make  him  his 
deputy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  him  to  "hang  out  his 
shine"  in  the  Clerk's  office. 

In  those  days,  rooms  for  offices  were  not  plenty  in  Chicago, 
and  the  lawyers,  being  mostly  bachelors,  lodged  in  their  offices. 
Mr.  S.  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  find  an  eligible  office,  so  he 
accepted  Col.  H.'s  proposal,  and  established  his  ofiicc  in  the 
"North-east  Corner"  of  the  Clerk's  office,  from  which  it  was 
se))arated,  not  as  often  in  early  times  in  the  West,  were  tlic 
places  of  the  Ija?-,  the  Court,  and  Jury,  by  chalk  or  coal  lines, 
but  by  an  iniaginaiy  one. 

Col.  H.  then  lield  about  every  office  in  Cook  County  which 
he  could  legally  hold.  He  was  Judge  of  Probate,  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  Clerk  of  the  County  Commissioners'  Court,  School 
Commissioner,  llecorder  of  De(;ds,  Notary  Public,  and  Pank 
Commissioner,  All  these  were  held  in  a  small  Grecian  build- 
ing, erected  on  tlie  north-east  corner  of  the  Court  House  Square, 
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■which  was  subsequently  lengthened,  and  transformed  into  a 
Court  House. 

Mr.  S.'s  days  were  spent  in  this  room,  in  the  study  of  liis  pro- 
fession and  atteudi]ig  to  the  duties  of  clerk  for  Col.  II.  At 
nig-ht,  he  lodged  like  other  young  men,  in  the  same  office.  As 
be  made  acquaintances  his  business  increased,  and  in  1886,  he 
entered  into  a  copartnership  with  Buckner  S.  ]\[orris.  They 
coiitinu<^d  together  for  eighteen  months,  and  did  a  large  and 
successful  business.  They  then  dissolved,  and  3[r.  Scammou 
l)racticed  alone  for  a  year  or  more,  when  he  formed  a  connection 
with  Xorman  B.  Judd,  the  partnership  lasting  until  1847,  when 
Mr.  Scainmon  becoming  greatly  interested  in  the  building  of 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  and  ^vishing  to  give 
much  of  his  time  to  railroad  matters,  he  and  Mr.  Judd  dissolved 
their  connection,  though  they  continued  to  occupy  tlie  same 
office. 

Wlien  Mr.  Scammon  came  to  Chicago,  it  was  a  time  of  almost 
universal  speculation.  Nearly  every  one  was  rich ;  at  least  in 
prospect.  He  was  solicited  to  speculate,  but  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  he  liked  his  profession,  and  should  be  happier  in 
practicing  it  than  in  attcmj)ting  to  make  a  fortune  by  speculat- 
ing, lie  thus  was  eiia!.)lcd  to  devote  iiis  time  faithfully  and 
unremittingly  to  the  pr-ictice  of  his  i)rofession.  His  industry 
and  prom})tness  in  })aying  over  to  his  client-i  all  monies  collected 
— somewhat  of  a  virtue  in  the  early  days  of  AVestern  life — won 
him  the  favor  of  the  connnunity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
his  practice  soon  became  large  and  commanding.  This  favor, 
obtained  by  faithfulness  and  probity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
business  transactions,  in  the  outset  of  his  professional  career, 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  after  life,  and,  no  doubt,  to 
it,  to  a  very  great  extent,  he  owes  the  credit  which  he  now  en- 
joys in  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  Eastern  cities. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Scammon  has  made  it  a  leading  principle,  in  all 
his  business  transactions,  to  promise  nothing  that  he  could  not 
perform,  and  to  work  with  the  greatest  possible  zeal  and  ardor 
to  secure  the  completion  of  that  which  ht-  ])romised.  His  credit 
as  a  banker  he  regards  as  above  every  other  consideration,  both 
of  profit  and  present  standing;  and  he  would  sacrifice  all  he 
possesses  to  preserve  that  untarnished.  The  business  pui)lic  are 
aware  of  this,  and  hence  put  great  confidence  in  any  monied  in- 
stitution with  which  ho  is  connected. 

Mr.  Scannnon  has  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  a  safe  and  relia- 
ble banking  law  in  this  State,  which  would  be  the  means  of 
preventing  a  recourse  to  the  system  of  what  is  called  "Wild 
Cat  Bmking,"  by  which  a  nuuiber  of  irresponsible  institutions 
are  got  up  in  neighboring  States  and  Territories,  for  the  purpose 
of  circulating  their  irrc.^p"Jisible  and  iriLih.'iimaljle  paper  here. 
The  law,  as  it  heretofore  stood,  restrained  and  restricted  the 
home  banker,  while  it  gave  free  license  to  the  foreign  institu- 
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tions,  which  are  responsible  to  no  one,  and  which,  at  Ijest,  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  ability,  or  latlier  inclination,  of  the 
owners  to  redeem  their  promises.  3[r.  S.  has  endeavored  to 
make  our  banking  system  of  that  character  which  would  invite 
the  capital  of  the  best  business  men  of  this  and  other  ;5tates  for 
investment,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  possess  such  guards 
and  restrictions  as  v/ould  secure  the  public  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  3Ir.  S.  has  worked  long  and  faithi'ully  to  this  end,  and 
hopes  finally  to  ]>e  able  to  accomplish  an  oliject  wiiich  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  purposes  of  his  life.  The  feeling  against 
banking  of  all  kinds  wliich  exists  in  some  portions  of  the  State, 
and  which  has  been  taken  advautage  of  by  the  advocates  of  irre- 
sponsible banking  in  ihe  nortliern  part,  has  hitherto  been  the 
great  obstacle  with  which  ]\[r.  S.  has  had  to  contend  ;  but  he 
hopes,  in  time,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  growing  intelligence  and 
good  sense  of  the  people,  to  succeed  in  perfecting  such  a  system 
of  banking  as  will  be  a  credit  to  the  State,  and  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  its  inhabitants. 

In  1837,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  Mr.  Scanuuon  was 
selected  as  the  Attorney  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois;  and  in 
1839,  he  was  appointed  iicpoiter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  wliich  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  1845,  when  he 
resigned,  on  account  of  the  press  of  his  business  at  home.  He 
was  the  lirst  Reporter  in  this  State  that  ever  published  a  vol- 
ume, and  liis  books  introduced  an  entirely  new  era  in  Western 
Keports.  They  were  brought  out  in  a  style  inferior  to  none, 
and  superior  to  most  of  the  reports  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  writer  might  here  probably  state,  that  Mr.  Scammori 
has  ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs.  While  being 
indefatigfibly  occupied  with  the  management  of  his  private 
business,  he  has  not  allowed  liimself  to  be  wholly  engrossed 
in  the  labors  necessarily  incident  to  men  of  large  and  accumu- 
lative means,  but  has  been,  in  one  v/ay  or  another,  connected 
with  most  of  the  i:reat  leading  undertakings  associated  with 
the  progress  of  our  state  and  city.  He  luis,  in  fact,  been  among 
the  foremost  in  contributing  to  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  Illinois,  and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
Chicago  and  the  surrounding  country.  A  New  Churcliman  or 
Swedenborgian  in  religion,  which  includes  all  great  measures 
of  useful  and  benelicient  progress  he  is  himself  progressive  ni 
sentiment,  and  conservative  in  practice.  His  motto  is,  and 
always  has  been,  at  least  as  long  as  the  writer  of  tins  has 
known  him,  "Conservative  Progress."  Still  into  whatever  un- 
dertiiking  he  enters,  he  throws  himself  with  his  whole  soul, 
and  with  all  his  might;  and  whenever  lie  undertakes  a  project, 
he  is  ind('fatigable  fm'l  iireserving,  until  it  is  accomplished. 

'JV)  the  Hon.  William  B.  Ogden  and  3[r.  Scammon  are  the 
pul>lie  ^.peeiully  indebted  for  the  commencement  of  the  Galena 
*fc  Ciiicago  Railroad.     After  the  railroad  enterprises  which  had 
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their  icception  in  1837,  had  failed,  aud  were  abandoned,  and 
all  contidence  in  Illinois  was  lost  by  capitalists,  when  hope 
was  nearly  dead  in  the  minds  of  our  people;  Messrs.  Ogden 
and  Scammon  counselled  together  upon  the  subject  of  railroads, 
and  the  Galena  Railroad  in  particular.  To  induce  tlie  Michigan 
Central  liailroad,  which  then  hardly  reached  New  Buffalo,  to 
■come  to  Chicago,  and  thus  aid  in  extending  railroad  lines 
farther  West,  Messrs.  O.  and  S.  went  to  Indiana,  and  spent 
much  time  in  getting  hold  of  and  reviving  the  charter  of 
the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  which  possessed  the  sole 
power  of  building  a  ruad  from  ]Michigan  City  to  Illinois  State 
Line,  m  the  direction  of  Chicago.  They  had  previously,  on 
the  opening  of  books  for  the  road,  traveled  over  the  entire 
■distance  between  Chicago  and  Galena,  holding  meetings,  mak- 
ing speeches,  and  procuring  subscription-;  to  the  stock  of  the 
Galena  Koad.  They  were  themselves  among  the  largest  stock- 
holders in  the  Company,  and  by  their  exertions  and  personal 
pledges  of  tideliry  to  the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  they 
•obtained  stock  enough  to  commence  operations  in  the  road; 
and  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say,  that  but  for  them  this 
great  pioneer  road  in  the  West  would  not  have  been  commenced 
till  many  years  later. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  building  of  this  road,  Mr.  Scam- 
mon devoted  a  large  portion  of  hi>  time,  gratuitously,  to  the 
p'-oject.  He  familiurized  himself  with  the  details  of  tlie  trans- 
actions of  the  Company,  and  kept  a  strict  watch  upon  its  opera- 
tions. Besides,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Company,  he  bor- 
rowed money  more  th;i.n  once  upon  his  individual  name,  and 
loaned  it  to  tlie  Treasurer,  when  the  road  had  not  sufficient 
credit  to  obtain  an  additional  accommodation  from  its  banker; 
nor  even  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  its  Directors,  in  their 
ability  to  go  on  with  their  enterprise.  But  the  faith  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  full  and  unwavering.  Indeed,  so 
great  were  the  difhcuUics,  and  so  numerous  the  disappointments 
in  the  outset  of  tlie  operations  of  this  Company,  to  which  Chi- 
cago is  indebted  for  so  much  of  its  material  prosperity,  that 
at  one  time,  during  the  aljsence  of  Mr.  Ogden,  all  tlie  Directors, 
with  the  exception  of  ]Mr.  Scainmon,  the  late  James  II.  Collins, 
Esq.,  and  Charles  Walker,  Esq.,  a])peared  discouraged  at  the 
prospect  of  affairs. 

The  labors  and  diificulties  attending  the  early  days  of  the 
history  of  this  enterprise  can  hardly  be  realized  at  the  present 
time.  The  country  was  poor;  there  was  no  surplus  money  in 
it;  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Company  could  only  be 
obtained  in  very  small  quantities;  of  eighteen  hundred  share- 
holders, the  larger  number  held  single,  or  not  more  than  two  or 
three  shares  each;  while  all  the  shares  which  were  taken  were 
subscriljed  for,  not  with,  a  view  to  prolit  on  the  stock,  Ijut  solely 
to  aid  in  the  enterprise.     Mr.  S.  was  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
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holders  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  and  when 
great  efforts  were  requisite  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  tlic  Com- 
pany, and  to  prevent  its  stock  from  greatly  depreciating,  he  pur- 
chased freely  of  it,  and  was,  by  this  means,  at  one  time  its  largesi: 
stockholder.  With  a  view,  also,  of  procuring  Eastern  aid,  he 
proceeded  in  company  with  Mr.  Ogden,  to  Boston,  and  liad  an 
interview  with  Eastern  capitalists.  Tiiere  was  at  that  period 
so.  little  contidence  in  the  West  or  Western  enterprises,  that 
tliey  were  very  cooly  told  by  one  of  the  largest  railroad  pro- 
prietors in  New  England,  that  "Statistics  amount  to  very  little 
in  iniiuencing  us.  You  must  go  home,  raise  what  money  you 
can,  and  w^iien  you  can  get  no  farther,  come  to  us,  and  give  us 
■what  you  have  done,  and  we  will  take  hold  of  your  road  and 
complete  it.  Y^ou  can  afford  to  do  this,  the  road  will  ))e  of  such 
immense  advantage  to  your  country."  Mr.  S.  determined,  upon 
'the  instant,  that  these  proplietic  wishes  sliould  not  be  fnlfiiled. 
He  returnel  home,  and  by  his  exertions  and  caution  contribued 
not  a  little  to  tliat  careful  management  of  the  road,  which  ulti- 
mated  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  establislimg,  in 
the  minds  of  capitalist  everywhere,  t)ie  ability  of  Illinois  men 
to  build  and  manage  railroads. 

The  success  of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad  is 
the  parent  of  all  subsequent  railroad  movements  in  this  State. 
Had  that  enterprise  failed,  Chicago  would  not  now  count  half 
its  present  population. 

In  the  very  momentous  matter,  to  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations,  of  establishing  the  free  scliool  system  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Scammon  bore  a  very  prominent  and  important  part.  There 
was  no  provision  for  absolutely  free  schools  in  Illinois  when 
Mr.  Scamrnon  removed  to  tlie  State,  and  for  years  thereafter. 
It  required  a  great  struggle  to  get  through  the  Legislature  a 
special  law  for  Chicago,  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
schools  by  the  Town;  and  the  law  was  only  passed  on  con- 
dition that  it  would  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  be- 
fore it  became  operative.  When  the  vote  was  taken  in  l8o6, 
the  law  was  voted  down.  Its  defeat  at  that  time  was  prol^ably 
caused  by  the  large  immber  of  unmarried  men,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  s])eculator,s  in  real  estate,  wlio  were  unwilling 
to  have  their  property  taxed  for,  as  they  alleged,  the  benefit 
of  other  people's  children. 

Mr.  Scammon  took  an  active  part  in  getting  up  the  first  char- 
ter of  tlie  City  of  Chicago.  It  was  partly  through  his  efforts 
that  provision  for  our  present  free  school  system  was  inade  in 
it.  The  schools  first  established  under  it  were  not,  however, 
sustained  by  pnblic  c.pinion.  There  were  few  cliildren  in  the 
town,  most  of  its  population  Ijcing  young  people,  and  little 
interest  was  felt  in  the  sui)jeet.  The  schools  had  thus  but  a 
sickly  existence,  and  were  of  very  little  value. 

Mr.  Scammon   was  a})pointed   one  of  the  Board   of  School 
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Inspectors  in  1839.  The  free  schools  were  then  so  nearly  ex- 
tinct, that  it  was  detennined  to  suspend  them,  until  they  could 
be  re-commenced  under  more  favorable  auspices,  and  upon  a 
more  stable  foundation.  Mr.  S.  took  hold  of  the  subject  in 
earnest.  He  drafted  new  Ordinances  and  Laws  for  the  regula- 
tion and  goverument  of  the  school  system,  which  were  passed ; 
and  through  him  and  his  co-laboiers  in  the  Board  of  School 
Inspectors,  the  system  of  Common  Schools,  which  has  been  so 
successful,  and  of  such  incalculable  benetit  to  our  City,  was 
estaiUished  on  a  broad  and  permanent  basis.  He  reaiaiiied  in 
the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  till  1845,  when  he  was  elected 
an  Alderman  for  the  First  Ward.  His  election  to  this  office 
was  opposed  by  some  citizens,  who  feared  he  was  in  favor  of 
too  extensive  a  system  in  public  schools.  The  first  school-house 
—  the  brick  edifice  Xos.  SI — 7  ^Madison  street,  east  of  Dearborn 
street  —  had  been  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
School  Inspectors,  in  1844.  Much  complaint  had  been  made 
by  residents  of  the  North  and  "West  Divisions  of  the  City,  at 
the  large  expenditure;  very  many  persons  residing  in  the  South 
Division,  also  denounced  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  a 
building  as  extravagant.  ;\[r.  S.  determined  to  secure  as  large 
a  vote  as  possible,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  that  ''  big 
school-houses  "  were  not  unpopular.  The  consequence  was,  he 
received  more  votes,  and  was  elected  by  a  larger  majority,  than 
any  Alderman,  up  to  that  time,  had  ever  received  in  the  City. 

When  the  new  Council  was  inaugurated,  the  ]\[ayor  recom- 
mended that  the  "big  school-house"  should  be  sold,  or  con- 
verted into  an  "Insane  Asyluni,"  and  one  more  suitable  to  the 
size  and  wants  of  the  City  be  built.  It  was  supposed  by  the 
Mayor,  that  so  large  a  school-house  would  not  be  required  by 
the  City  for  a  dozen  years.  Mr.  S.  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Schools,  in  the  new  Council,  and  immedi- 
ately brought  forv.ard  an  ordinance  for  building  a  large  brick 
school-house  on  the  North  side  of  the  river,  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Jioard  of  School  Inspectors 
to  build  another,  on  ilie  West  ^ide,  the  next  year,  and  to  build 
a  new  school-house  nt  least  every  year.  The  order  was  adopted 
by  the  Council,  and  the  schooi-iiouse  was  built.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  house  was  followed  by  that  of  the  iine  scliool  build- 
ing on  ]\[adiHon  street,  on  the  West  Side.  Thus  a  policy  v/as 
adopted,  which  has  since  been  continued  and  improved  utkjd 
by  the  successive  ]5oards  of  School  Inspectors,  until  our  Com- 
mon Schools  have  reache'l  their  present  proud  position  and 
high  slate  of  usefulness. 

In  any  mention  of  tlie  Common  S(  hools,  however,  the  came 
of  William  Jones,  Esq.,  should  not  be  omitted.  For  years,  in 
their  days  of  trial,  lie  was  one  of  their  most  devoted  and  effi- 
cient friends,  lie  seconded  Mr.  Scammon's  efforts  and  labors 
with  great  energy  and  zeal.  • 
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Mr.  Scammon  lias  al^va3^•5  taken  a  warm  and  decided  interest 
in  politics.  He  ^Yas  a  Wlii<^  during  the  existence  of  that  party, 
and  for  many  years  chairman  of  its  Congressional,  County,  and 
City  Committees;  and  though  often  solicited,  and  more  than 
once  nominated  for  office,  lie  was  never  a  candidate  before  the 
people,  except  on  two  occasions — once  when  elected  Aldcrmari, 
and  in  1848,  when  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congress  in 
this  District,  which  at  that  time  was  composed  of  seventeen 
counties,  and  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  Mr.  S.  received  a 
very  ilattering  vote,  carrying  the  City  of  Chicago  by  a  consider- 
able majority,  although  his  party  in  the  city  must  have  been  in 
a  minority  of  more  than  a  thousand  votes. 

In  politics  Mr.  Scammon  also  exhibited  his  progressive  7">ro- 
clivities,  having  been  always  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  pro- 
gress in  bis  party.  At  the  same  time  he  was  conservative  in 
bis  action,  preferring  present  good,  when  he  could  obtain  it,  to 
sacrificing  everything  to  the  abstract  principles  of  right.  For 
this  reason,  though  liis  freesoil  sentiments  dated  back  before 
the  great  contest  between  Clay  and  Polk  in  1844,  lie  preferred 
votmg  for  ]\Ir.  Clay,  to  throwing  away  his  vote.  In  1848,  also, 
he  advocated  the  election  of  General  Taylor,  knowing  there  was 
no  probability  of  the  election  of  a  freesoil  candidate,  and  doubt- 
ing the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  Mr.  A^an  Buren,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  that  party.  In  1852,  he  voteil  for  General  Scott,  al- 
though he  preferred  Judge  McLean,  who  was  his  choice  for 
President.  In  the  late  contest,  he  supported  Colonel  Fremont 
with  all  the  ardor  he  v/as  capable  of,  sparing  neither  his  time 
nor  money  in  the  canvass.  ]V[r.  S.  has  always  been  inflexibly 
opi)Osc<l  to  the  extention  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  and  he 
endeavored,  in  every  way  in  his  power,  to  divorce  the  Wliig 
Party  of  this  State  from  the  Pro-Shn'ery  measures  Mdth  which 
a  large  number  of* its  friends  seemed  willing  to  suffer  it  to  be 
embarrassed.  He  contended  that  his  policy  in  this  resp(;ct  was 
both  just  and  expedient;  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  tliat  if  his 
advice  had  been  carried  out,  the  Whig  Party  in  the  i^[orthern 
portion  of  the  State,  at  least,  and  especially  in  this  city,  would 
not  li'ive  remained  so  long  in  the  hopeless  minority  in  which  he 
found  it  when  he  came  to  reside  here.  ]\rar,y  who  afterwards 
claimed  to  be  Seward,  or  freesoil  WhiM-^,  had  previously  to 
their  sudden  conversion — subse(iuently  to  the  election  of  Gen. 
Taylor — onpo.sod,  with  all  their  strengtii,  the  positions  which 
Mr.  S.  took,  and  which  had  they  l)een  accepted  and  carried  out 
by  the  leaders  of  the  party  generally,  would  have  phiced  the 
Whig  Party  iu  a  far  better  position  before  the  people  than  it 
Lad  ever  attained. 

Mr.  Scammon  was  also  among  the  first  to  perceive  the  tend- 
ency to  the  breaking  U[)  of  old  party  lines  in  the  country  gener- 
ally, and  j)articularly  in  this  City  and  State,  })re})aratory  to  the 
present  fusion  of  all  ])ersons  and  parties  opposed  to  the  s])read 
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of  slavery.  JIc  suggested  and  procured  the  writer,  many  years 
ago,  to  furnish  a  series  of  articles  on  tlie  subject,  to  a  neutral 
paper  then  published  in  tliis  city.  These  articles,  and  also 
other  measures  taken  by  him,  had  no  small  influence  in  break- 
ing up  parly  lines  in  the  Chicago  City  Elections,  and  in  the 
Northern  counties  of  the  State.  Although  a  strict  party  man 
himself,  as  long  as  he  could  see  any  great  good  which  the  old 
Whig  Party  was  capable  of  performing:  still  he  believed  in 
voting  for  the  best  men,  and  in  many  instances  refused  to  vote 
for  unworthy  or  incapable  nominees  of  his  own  party.  It  may 
be  proper  to  state  in  this  connection,  that  ]Mr.  S.  frt)m  first  to 
last,  has  always  opposed  Native  Americanism  or  Know  Noth- 
itigism,  in  all  its  forms  and  ]irinci]:)les.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers tfie  indignation  of  3Ir.  S.  at  an  article  which  appeared  in  a 
paper  in  1844,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors.  He  had  a 
portion  of  the  edition  of  the  paper  which  contained  it  sup- 
pressed immediately;  the  article  gave  great  offense,  however, 
as  it  ap])eaied  in  jjart  of  the  edition,  and  was  made  a  great 
handle  of  by  the  Democrats  at  that  time  to  the  injury  of  the 
"VVhigs.  Mr.  S.'s  principles  of  civil  and  religious  }>olity  are  of 
too  broad  and  comprehensive  a  character  to  aece])t  for  a  moment 
the  narrow  and  l)igoted  ])latlonn  of  that  party,  which  of  late 
has  had,  for  a  short  time,  such  a  prominent  position  in  our  Na- 
tional and  State  ])olitics. 

Mr.  Scammon,  in  1849,  re-organized  the  Chicago  >[arine  and 
Fire  Insurarice  Company,  an  institution  which  had  been  char- 
tered in  1836,  as  a  numied  corporation,  but  which  had  sus- 
pended business,  although  it  never  had  suspended  payment. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  stockholders  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion, and  the  President  of  the  Com])aiiy.  It  commenced  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  about  $:J5, 000,  and  an  actual  cash  capital  of 
not  exceeding  $25,000.  Under  his  auspices,  as  President,  the 
institution  has  gradually  increased  its  capital,  and  extended  its 
business,  until  it  has  now  an  actual  cash  capital  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  and  is  the  largest  monied  institution  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Scammon  likes  to  be  a  ])ioncer,  judging  from  his  past 
life.  He  was  the  first  Swedenborgian  in  Northern  Illinois;  the 
first  homa'opath;  and  was  among  the  first  and  most  eflicicnt 
organizers  and  supporters  of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union 
Railroad.  He  also  established  the  first  bank  under  the  General 
Banking  Law  of  this  State — the  Marine  Bank  of  Chicago.  He 
organizcrl  the  Chicago  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  wJien  it 
had  only  three  mcml)ers,  one  other  beside  himself  and  wife. 
He  also  organized,  in  connection  with  three  other  gentlemen, 
the  Illinois  Association  of  tiie  same  Church,  v»'hen  there  were 
probably  not  over  a  dozen  Swedcnborgians  in  the  whole  State. 

^Ir.  Scanunon  ])ossesses  excellent  business  tact  and  manage- 
nient,  which  is  evinced  not  only  in  his  own  prosi)erity,  in  the 
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accumulation  and  investment  of  a  large  private  fortune,  but  in 
the  success  of  the  many  enterprises  in  Avhich  he  was  one  of  tlie 
pioneers.  He  was  one  of  the  original  stock  no  iders  of  the  Ga- 
lena; Chicago.  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  and  several  otlier  rail- 
roads. Though  never  a  speculator,  3Ir.  S.  lias  become  "wealthy 
by  judicious  and  prudent  business  liabits.  He  is  at  the  present 
time  owner  of  large  and  productive  real  estate  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  business  ])art  of  our  city.  His  policy  has  been  not  to 
speculatp,  by  running  in  debt,  but  to  invest  his  surplus  earn- 
ings, and  thus  reap  the  advantage  of  the  steady  rise  of  property 
by  the  growth  of  the  city.  To  this  policy,  together  with  his 
industrv  and  economy,  he  owes  his  present  prosperous  position, 
financiallj'-  speaking.  >[r.  S.  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  single- 
ness of  employments,  nevertheless,  his  practice  docs  not  con- 
form to  his  theory  in  this  respect,  as  he  is  banke]-,  lawyer,  real 
estate  owner,  and  has  a  large  interest  in  railroads  himself  It 
has  been  asserted  by  some — perhaps  those  too  envious  of  an- 
other's prosperity — that  accommodations  from  the  old  Illinois 
State  Bank  contributed  to  ^Ir.  S.'s  wealth.  This  is  a  mistake; 
he  never  borrowed  a  dollar  from  the  bank,  or  had  any  accommo- 
dations from  it,  or  ])urchased  a  foot  of  land,  or  other  property 
belonging  to  it,  except  at  public  sale,  in  competition  witli 
others.  The  only  favor  the  bank  ever  did  him  was  to  select 
him  as  its  attorney.     He  had  no  other  connection  with  it. 

In  his  profession  ]\Ir.  Scammon  lias  stood  deservedly  high, 
and  at  one  time  had  the  most  lucrative  practice  of  any  lawyer  in 
the  city.  In  fact,  he  has  generally,  had  more  business  tlian  he 
could  attend  to,  and  of  late  years,  his  banking  and  other  mat- 
ters have  demau'led  so  much  of  liis  attention,  that  he  has  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  given  little  time  to  his  profession. 
In  1849,  he  took  3Ir.  Ezra  B.  ]\IcCagg,  who  had  been  his  confi- 
dential law  clerk,  for  two  years  previously,  into  partnership, 
and  they  have  since  practiced  together.  He  has  always  been  a 
friend  to  young  men,  and  has  had  a  very  large  number  of  stu- 
dents in  his  otfice.  These  it  has  ever  been  his  habit  to  accus- 
tom to  the  details  of  practice,  thus  grounding  them  well  in  the 
most  important  particulars  in  the  professson.  Thus  he  has  been 
successful,  in  almost  every  instance,  in  making  good,  practical 
lav/yers  of  his  students.  The  advantages  of  the  thorough  train- 
ing received  by  students  in  the  ofFice  of  Mr.  S.,  is  fully  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  young  men  who  have  been 
under  his  supervisi(m,  not  more  than  two  i.ave  failed  to  turn 
out  well. 

Mr.  Scamrnon,  like  all  men  of  positive  principles,  is  decided 
in  his  opinions,  still  he  is  liberal  and  kind  to  those  who  disa- 
gree with  him.  Indeed,  a  majority  of  the  young  men  in  his 
otFice,  who  have  n.'ceived  his  assistance,  countenance,  and  sup- 
port, have  been,  in  political  opinions,  opposite  to  himself. 

Though  Mr.  S.  has  devoted  himself  f(n-  many  years  so  ardu- 
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ously  to  the  law,  and  also  been  deeply  immersed  in  business,  he 
has  not  forgotten  his  early  love  for  literature  and  fine  arts.  He 
continues  still  to  cultivate  it.  He  writes  on  political  and  relig- 
ious subjects,  gives  public  lectures,  etc.  In  conversation  he  is 
entertaining,  his  information  l)eu"ig  general  and  varied,  and  liis 
desire  to  impart  it,  a  natural  attribute  of  the  man.  He  reads 
and  speaks  several  modern  languages  with  +^";'ncy,  and  contin- 
ues his  early  study  of  the  classics,  to  which  he  has  always  been 
drawn  by  his  taste  for  ancient  literature. 

Mr.  S.  is  blessed  with  the  companionship  of  a  congenial  part- 
ner, a  lady  every  way  qualified  to  contribute  to  his  happiness, 
and  an  interesting  family  of  children,  the  oldest  grown  to  a  fine- 
looking  youjig  man,  who  is  receiving  the  benetit  of  as  good  aa 
education  as  his  father's  means  and  position  can  aiford. 

Mr.  S.  still  continues  to  work  as  heretofore,  though  less  in 
his  profession.  To  the  question  "Why  do  you  not  give  up  busi- 
ness?" he  replied,  '"I  have  no  nght  to  do  so.  Use  is  the  cen- 
tral jiriuciple  of  Heaven,  and  no  one  can  be  happy,  except  in 
the  degree  in  which  he  is  occupied  in  some  useful  employ- 
ment." 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  Mr.  Scammon's  life  was  printed  in 
1857,  in  which  year  Jie  went  to  Europe  with  his  family,  where 
his  wife  died,  and  her  remains  were  interred  at  Soden,  in  Nas- 
sau, about  ten  miles  from  Frankfort  on  the  ]Main. 

When  he  returned  in  ISGO,  tlie  first  intelligence  that  reached 
him  after  his  arrival  at  his  home,  was  that  the  entire  capital  of 
the  Chicago  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  had  been 
squandered  Ijy  its  responsible  officers,  during  his  absence. 

He  at  once  resumed  its  management,  and  endeavored  to  ar- 
rest still  further  di.>5asters;  but  just  then  the  Rebellion  broke 
out,  and  tlie  Southern  Stock.s.  upon  which  the  circulation  of  the 
Illinois  banks  was  based,  becoming  nearly  worthless,  the  whole 
banking  system  of  the  State  went  down.  Mr.  Scammon  worked 
away  resolutely,  dealing  equally  and  fairly  jjy  all  his  customers, 
and  in  a  short  time  had  paid  off  the  indebtedness  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  had  been  thus  robbed  and  ruined.  He  restored 
capital  and  credit  to  the  company,  and  under  his  management 
his  institution  continued  to  enjoy  the  public  confidence,  and  to 
tran.sact  a  large  business,  until  the  losses  of  the  great  fire  and 
the  panic  of  I8T0  rendered  it  expedient  to  wind  them  up.  He 
was  always  opposed  to  illegal  and  depreciated  currency  of  the 
*' wild-cat"  order.  The  acts  of  the  Legislature,  which  drove 
illegal  currency  from  the  tState  were  written  by  him,  and  passed 
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through  his  exertions.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  18G1, 
he  obtained  further  stringent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ing. At  the  time  of  tlie  great  fire  he  occupied  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, lie  had  won  celebrity  as  a  lawyer,  and  unlimited  credit  in 
business  as  a  banker,  and  had  become  possessed  of  a  vast  fortune. 
But  the  terrible  fire  swept  away  his  banks,  warehouses,  stores, 
and  residence ;  fully  half  a  million  dollar's  worth  of  property. 
In  less  than  a  week  he  hiid  improvised  a  building  on  the  site 
of  his  late  residence  and  resumed  his  banking  business.  He 
was  confident  the  city  would  be  rebuilt,  and  the  old  landmarks 
restored.  In  fifteen  months  from  the  time  of  the  fire,  he  had 
expended  over  a  million  dollars  in  rebuilding  stores,  ware- 
houses, etc.  He  not  only  shouldered  this  enormous  work,  but 
he  also  assisted  others  to  a  large  extent  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
build. Just  in  the  midst  of  these  gigantic  undertakings  oc- 
curred the  defection  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  from  the  cause  of 
the  Kepublican  party,  leaving  that  party  witliout  a  representa- 
tive morning  paper  in  the  city.  Thiough  all  his  eventful  pro- 
fessional and  business  career  he  had  never  "failed  to  take  a  deep 
and  active  interest  in  national  politics,  and  had  aided  materi- 
ally in  estaV)lishiug  both  of  the  Keijublican  newspapers  in  Chi- 
cago. In  view  of  this  defection,  and  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential campaign,  he  decided  to  found  a  first-class  metropolitan 
newspaper,  that  sliould  be  a  powerful  representative  and  advo- 
cate of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  lie  acc(U'dingly 
constructed  a  building  in  the  rear  of  his  residence,  put  in  the 
necessary  fixtures,  engaged  his  editorial  corps,  and  on  ]\Iarch 
25th,  1872,  issued  the  first  numi^er  of  the  Inter  Ocean.  Tliis 
paper  proved  a  success,  and  now  has  a  larger  weekly  circulation 
than  any  other  political  paper  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  The 
paper,  outgrowing  its  limited  accommodations,  was  removed  to 
its  present  commodious  quarters,  117  Lake  St.  But  this  enter- 
prise brought  upon  him  the  most  malignant  and  slanderous 
attacks  from  a  rival  press,  which  were  followed  up  with  such 
persistence  and  ferocity,  as  to  injure  b'Oth  his  individual  credit, 
and  that  of  the  moneyed  institut!<^)us  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. It  remains  to  be  said  tiint,  after  the  splendid  success 
of  a  lifetime,  3[r.  Scammoa  has  b<  come  seriously  involved,  in 
consequence  of  his  great  losses  by  fires,  his  immense  expendi- 
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tnre  in  rebuilding,  and  the  loans  and  assistance  he  rendered 
others  who  were  rebuilding.  He  has  suffered  from  four  con- 
siderable conflagrations  within  the  last  four  years;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  his  fine  residence  and  surrounding  buildings  have 
been  twice  swejDt  away;  first  in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  and  again 
in  the  great  fire  of  July,  1874,  and  in  both  instances  his  premises 
were  the  last  ones  burned,  while  adjoining  buildings,  that  were 
not  so  well  protected,  escaped  unhai-med. 

He  is  now  quietly  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  his  affairs, 
and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer  in  Chicago. 
Many  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  city  owe  their  origin  to 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  of  the  Chicago  Astronomical  Society.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Swedenborgian  or  Xew  Churchman  in  Chicago,  and 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  that 
Church.  He  organized  the  Church  of  the  Xew  Jerusalem  in 
Chicago,  He  was  the  first  layman  of  prominence  to  fiivor  the 
practice  of  homa^opathy  in  Chicago,  and  built  and  conveyed 
free  to  the  Hahnemann  Homoeopathic  Society  a  commodious 
hospital.  The  Dearborn  Tower  of  the  edifice  of  the  Chicago 
University,  in  which  is  placed  one  of  the  largest  refracting 
telescopes  in  the  world,  was  built  at  his  expense,  and  the  salary 
of  its  director  paid  by  him  till  the  great  fire  of  1871.  On  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1860,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University,  and  has  been  for  many  years  Vice-President 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  acting  President  of  the  same. 

As  a  lawyer,  banker,  and  editor,  he  has  achieved  distinguished 
success,  and  is  a  man  of  large  literary  and  general  culture.  His 
private  character  has  been  one  of  moral  and  religious  worth. 
Mr.  Scammon  is  an  industrions,  energetic  man,  of  robust  consti- 
tution, and  vig(>rf)usly  employing  the  powers  which  have  in 
times  past  reaped  wealth  for  him;  and  there  is  still  prospect 
before  him  of  years  of  honor,  usefulness,  and  fortune.  He  bears 
on  his  shield  the  words  Confide  in  Domino. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  descendcnt  of  an  old  and 
wealthy  English  family  of  some  uote,  who,  in  Cromwell's  time, 
v.-ere  portioned  upon  the  Tweeds  and  called  by  the  significant 
name  of  Borderers ;  members  of  which  were  among  the  earliest 
adventurers  to  this  country,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  his 
more  immediate  ancestors,  as  settlers  in  the  Eastern  jiart  of  New 
England,  as  early  as  1G40. 

Col.  \\^illiam  W.  Walker,  the  father  of  Charles,  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts.  Ilis  father,  who  was  a  noted  cattle  dealer, 
at  an  early  day  moved  his  family  to  Ringe,  New  Hampshire. 
from  which  place  Col.  "Walker  emigrated  at  the  age  of  21.  hav« 
ing  little  or  no  capital,  save  his  trusty  axe  and  that  hardy  edu- 
cation, which  ever  characterized  the  early  sous  of  New  England. 
Admiring  the  country  of  Central  New  York,  he  located  in 
Plainfielcl,  Otsego  County,  then  but  a  wilderness.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  ]\[iss  Lucretia  FerroU,  also  a  native  of 
Mas.sachusetts,  whom  he  subsequently  married,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  upwards  of  fifty-five  years.  Though  an  Octogenarian, 
Col.  Walker  is  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties. 
having  in  his  life-time  tilled  many  important  political  stations. 
been  prominent  and  active  in  the  ciiurch,  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
hand  to  all  worthy  benevolent  objects,  and  at  the  same  time 
secured  to  himself  a  competence  and  the  universal  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Charles  is  the  oldest  son  of  AVilliam  W.  and  Lucretia  Walker. 
and  was  born  February  2,  1802.  The  country  being  new,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  his  educational  advantages  were  necessarily 
very  limited.  To  a  new  log  school-house,  which  a  few  enter- 
prising farmers  had  built,  the  young  lad  was  sent,  at  the  early 
age  of  six  yeans,  to  gain  tiiose  elementary  h-ssons,  which  have 
been  turned  to  such  practical  account  through  a  long  life  oi 
usefulness.  Inheriting  a  \igorous  constitution,  and  withal  an 
active  and  inquiring  mind,  together  with  uncommon  diligeiici-. 
he  not  only  performed  an  unusual  amount  of  manual  laljor  up'>n 
hi.s  father's  farm,  but  made  most  rapid  progress  in  his  studio- 
Improving  his  advantag(;s  to  the  utmost  during  three  months  in 
the  year,  he  studied  with  his  teacher  during  tlie  day,  and  witii 
hia  parents  during  tlic  long  winter  evening.s.     Though  as  a  \)o\ 
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among  boys  in  these  juvenile  days,  his  vigor  of  mind  and  deci- 
sion of  purpose  was  such,  that  notwithstanding  his  liniited  ad- 
vantages, we  find  lie  was  qualified  for,  and  entered  upon,  the 
duties  of  teacher  at  the  early  age  of  15 ;  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward continued  in  the  same  vocation  during  the  winter  months 
until  he  attained  his  majority,  with  uncommon  success.  lie 
may  well,  we  think,  look  back  upou  tliat  era  of  his  life,  with 
p>eculiar  pride  and  pleasure,  as  he  now  recognizes  the  names 'of 
manj^  of  his  old  ])upils  among  tlie  distinguished  men,  of  the 
East  and  West.  ^Vliile  thus  engaged,  then  18  years  of  age,  he 
■commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  found  the  sedentary 
habits  of  that  profession  not  suited  to  his  temperament,  with 
the  advice  of  his  physicians  he  relinquished  that  idea  and 
turned  his  attention  to  more  active  pursuits ;  we  next  hear  of 
him  riding  through  the  country,  daring  the  summer  months, 
making  purchases  of  sheep  and  cattie  for  his  father. 

At  twenty-one,  his  health  ])eing  then  much  impaired,  he  re- 
solved to  enter  the  mercantile  business,  and  to  that  end  liired 
himself  out  to  a  friend  as  clerk  for  a  short  time,  at  the  very 
moderate  salary  of  eight  dollars  per  month.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, require  a  long  clerkship  for  him  to  become  a  complete 
master  of  that  merchant's  method  of  doing  business,  and  in  two 
months  he  had  fully  determined  to  start  in  business  for  himself 
the  following  spring. 

In  tiie  spring  of  1824,  with  $1350  aggregate  c^.pital,  compiled 
of  $350  of  his  own  private  funds,  $500  given  him  by  his  father, 
being  in  fact  his  own  earnings,  and  $500  loaned  of  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer,  he  started  for  the  city  of  Xew  York,  with  no  letters 
of  credit,  reference,  or  recommendation;  and  the  following 
!^[ay,  opened  his  .store  upon  the  economical  plan  of  doing  his 
own  work,  and  soon  after  made  his  first  purchase  of  grain.  The 
next  spring,  wiien  he  went  East  to  make  Iiis  purchases,  he  made 
his  first  ap])earance  at  the  Bull's  Head  Cattle  Yard,  New  York, 
where  the  Jjowery  Theatre  now  stands,  with  a  tine  drove  of  fat 
cattle.  By  close  and  judicious  management  business  prospered 
till  1828.  But  shipping  in  the  fall  of  that  year  a  large  amount 
of  cheese,  butter,  and  pork,  to  a  southern  market,  the  cheese 
became  damaged  at  sea,  and  tlirough  the  mismanagement  of 
agents,  and  the  misapplication  of  funds,  nearly  all  the  accumu- 
lated fruit.s  of  lour  years  laborious  toil  were  swept  away. 

But  by  attending  personally  to  the  sales  in  Kew  York,  and 
the  ])un]iases  at  home,  business  fiourished  till  '32.  when  a  sud- 
den decline  in  the  ])rice  of  provisions  occasioned  another  heavy 
loss.  But  from  1833  to  '34,  large  operations  in  all  the  leading 
products,  attenderl  by  a  steady  and  gradual  rise,  l)rought  to  a 
successful  termination  all  his  busineso  operations.  In  the  spring 
of '33,  being  in  New  York,  he  accidently  became  a  purchtiser 
from  a  caigo  of  raw  hides  from  Buenos  Ayres,  \vhich  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  upon  favorable  terms;  but  upon  getting  them 
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home,  and  frndiog  they  were  somewliat  injured  and  could  not 
be  turned  into  the  New  York  market  without  serious  loss,  he 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  manufacturing-  them  into  boots  and 
shoes,  and  disposing  of  them  at  the  fall  Indian  payments  at 
Chicago;  in  the  furtherance  of  which  plan,  his  brother,  ?v[i\ 
Almond  Walker,  was  in  due  time  sent  on,  who  opened  his  as- 
sorted stock  of  gu!is.  boots,  shoes,  and  leather,  at  Fort  Dearborn. 
in  the  autumn  of  1834. 

By  this  adventure  his  attention  Avas  turned  toward  the  West, 
where  he  soon  saw  and  appreciated  her  undeveloped  resources:. 
and  early  the  ensuing  spring — not  twenty-one  years  ago — he 
was  on  his  way  to  this  city,  with  ready  means,  enlarged  jind 
liberal  views,  an  extensive  business  experience  and  acquaint- 
ance, in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  witli  a  widespread  and  favor- 
able reputation  at  the  East,  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  the  desti- 
nies, and  contribute  his  energies  to  the  development  of  tliG 
unknown  resources  of  this  then  lake  shore  village.  xVmong  his 
jBrst  operations  here  was  the  buying  of  several  lots  of  real  es- 
tate, among  which  was  the  purchase  of  John  S  Wright,  Esq., 
the  corner  of  Clark  and  South  Water  Streets,  in  connection  with 
Capt.  Bigelow^  of  Boston,  and  Jones,  King  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
for  the  Sinn  of  ^15,000,  cash.;  which  was  considered  by  many 
at  that  time,  a  most  visionary  speculation.  Some  days  subse- 
c^uent  to  making  tliis  purchase,  after  reconnoitering  in  the  coun- 
try, lie  publicly  avowed  the  then  bold  opinion  that  Chicago  was 
destined  to  be  tiie  great  city  of  tlie  imand  seas,  and  in  test  of 
liis  faith  in  this  prediction,  immediately  set  about  making  thi  ■ 
city  the  principal  point  for  his  future  operations.  In  May,  '35, 
while  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  being  detained  at  St.  Josephs,- 
there  being  no  reguhir  means  of  conveyance  across  the  lake  at 
that  time,  lie  made  several  purchases  of  hides  from  the  Hat 
boats  and  butchers'  stalls  for  the  Eastern  market,  to  wliich  were 
subsequently  added  purchases  made  in  and  about  Cliicago ;  thi> 
shipment,  it  is  believed,  is  the  lirst  ever  made  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  any  point  as  far  east  as  Utica  or  Albany. 

The  next  year  he  established  l)U5iness  in  Chicago  with  the 
late  E.  B.  Ilurlburt,  Esq.,  under  the  firm  of ''Walker  cV:  Co.," 
upon  South  Water  street,  for  importing  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  houseiiold  utensils  from  the  East,  together  with  a 
store  of  general  nierchandise,  taking  in  exchange  the  various 
products  of  the  West.  During  this  period  he  was  much  of  the 
time  riding  through  the  country,  on  horseback,  as  far  north  as 
Green  Bay,  locating  government  lan<ls  at  the  Four  Lakes  (now 
Madison),  Beloit,  and  other  points  on  the  Rock  and  Milwaukee 
Ilivers. 

The  next  year  came  the  terrible  financial  revitl.sions  of  '37. 
when  ruin  and  desolation  swe])t  the  whole  country,  (hose  who 
sat  in  the  high  places  of  wealth  and  affluence  were  drawn  irrc- 
sistably  into  the  maelstrom  (^f  utter  insolvency.     Banks,  like 
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business  men,  came  down  with  a  crash,  and  the  depreciation  of 
currency  produced  ruinous  confusion  in  the  mediums  of  ex- 
change. But  3Ir.  Walker  was  one  of  the  very  few  men,  exten- 
sively engaged  in  business,  who  stood  up  against  the  storm  ; 
though  lie  liad  to  bring  to  bear  his  best  energies  and  most  ex- 
pert financial  skill,  for  maturing  liabilities  pressed  hard  upon 
him.  and  his  name  was  largeh'  endorsed  upon  the  paper  of 
other  men;  had  not  his  reputation  in  Eastern  commercial  circles 
been  of  the  best  character,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
swamped  with  thousands  of  others.  But  he  found,  in  this 
emergency,  that  the  relation  he  thus  held  as  an  important  com- 
mercial medium  between  the  merchant  and  artisan  of  the  East, 
and  the  pioneer  husbandman  of  the  West,  of  immeasurable  ad- 
vantage. The  extensive  aud  favorable  business  reputation  he 
enjoyed  among  the  leading  men  and  Banks  of  the  East,  as  well 
as  tiie  confidence  of  the  dealers  of  the  West,  enabled  him  to 
greatly  enlarge  his  operations.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  Eastern  drafts  at  ruinous  rates,  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  purchasing  the  products  of  the  country  with  the  dejDreciatcd 
cunency  of  the  West,  and  made  his  extensive  shipments  of  pro- 
ducts the  medium  of  exchange  through  which  to  meet  his  East- 
ern liabilities.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  prevent  the  entire  sta^-- 
nation  of  business  at  home,  preserve  his  reputation  abroad,  and 
in  a  few  years  of  almost  unprecedented  vigilance  and  activity,  to 
entirely  overcome  all  his  embarrassments. 

The  next  year  his  firm  purchased  a  few  l)ags  of  grain  of  the 
surrounding  fanners,  which  were  sent  to  his  mills  in  Otsego 
Cou)ity,  New  York;  this  shipment  of  wheat,  we  believe,  w[is 
the  first  ever  made  from  Chicago  to  so  Eastern  a  market. 

During  this  ])eriod,  though  making  Chicago  the  principal 
theatre  of  his  labors,  he  was  yet  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  dividing  his  time  nearly  equally  between  this  city,  his 
home  in  Otsego  County;  New  York  City,  and  traveling  on 
business.  In  '39.  the  famous  struggle  between  the  old  Safety 
Fund,  and  the  so-called  Bed  Uog.  or  free  banking  system,  was 
at  its  height.  As  a  Representative  from  his  native  county  he 
was  sent  to  the  Legislature.  Carrying  with  him  the  same  com- 
prehensive and  fur-seeing  views  as  a  legislator,  that  ever  char- 
acterized him  us  a  lousiness  man,  he  was  intrumental,  in  no  small 
degree,  in  carrying  through,  though  opposed  by  the  gn^at  pre- 
ponderance of  the  money  ])0\ver  of  the  Slate,  that  deservedly 
popular  system  of  redemption  and  exchange,  which  has  since 
that  time  been  in  eilect. 

Each  succ(!eding  year  his  lousiness  in  Chicago  continued  to 
increase,  so  that  in  1840,  his  shij^ments  had  so  much  enlarged, 
that  in  the  i)urchase  of  hides  and  skins  alone,  he  not  only  ex- 
hausted his  supi)ly  of  njerchandise,  but  was  obliged  to  bring 
money  from  the  Eust.  In  1H42,  he  establihlied  a  partnersliir) 
with  c;yrus  Clark,  Esq.,  of  L'tica,  under  the  firm  of  Walker  <S: 
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Clark,  for  receiving  Western  produce;  to  Ijring  himself  nearer 
the  chief  point  of  business,  he  resolved  to  close  out  his  afl'ars  in 
Otsego  County,  and  in  May,  18-15,  he  removed  his  family  to  our 
city. 

.  In  18i7,  came  the  great  crisis  in  the  grain  trade  which  car- 
ried down  the  oldest  and  best  houses  in  the  Union.  Though 
not  escaping  without  some  most  terrible  losses  that  would  have 
intimidated  ordinary  men;  with  a  courage  undaunted  ]>y  re- 
verses— with  a  nerve  and  will,  equal  to  the  emergency,  his  craft 
was  guided  to  a  safe  anchorage  from  the  feai'ful  breakers  tliat 
engulped  his  less  fortunate  competitors;  and  his  lirm  continued 
to  hold  its  position  as  the  leading  grain  and  produce  house  in 
the  ^\^est. 

In  1851,  it  was  found  that  C.  Walker  it  Sou  of  Cliicago, 
Walker  &  Kellog  of  Peoria,  and  Walker  A:  Clark  of  Buffalo, 
were  tlie  largest  purchasers  of  grain  from  tlie  farmers,  in  the 
United  Stales.  So  that  the  few  bags  of  grain,  which  in  1839 
were  sent  on  their  eastern  journey  and  the  few  bushels  of  ISIO, 
had.  in  1851,  grown  to  1.5UU,uOO  bushels. 

At  this  period  a  severe  attack  of  that  malignant  disease,  the 
cholera,  destroyed  liis  health  and  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
financial  management  of  the  business  to  his  oldest  son,  who  con- 
tinued the  same  under  the  firm  of  C.  Walker  &  Son  and  C.  Wal- 
ker &  Sons,  till  1855,  when  he  retired  from  the  business  alto- 
gether, leaving  it  to  his  two  sons  and  others,  who  continue  the 
game  under  the  firm  of  Walker,  Bronson  <fc  Co..  prosecuting  the 
business  with  all  the  vigor  of  its  founder,  this  tirm  have  during 
the  past  year,  handled  over  ^/ive  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain,  an  amount,  we  think,  which  will  bear  compar- 
ison with  that  of  any  other  establishment  in  our  own  country  or 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Walker  retires,  we  understand,  the  oldest  giain 
mercharit  in  the  Union,  having  steadily  remained  in  one  of  the 
most  liazardons  speculations  in  the  world  over  thirty-one  years. 
Acting  upon  the  princi{)le  that  he  who  can  so  cheapen  and 
Diake  efficient  the  avenues  of  trade,  as  to  bring  the  productions 
of  the  country  so  much  nearer  a  market,  that  the  farmer  can 
receive  but  one  penny  more  the  bushel  f(n-  his  grain,  brings  mil- 
lions to  his  country,  he  feels  amply  repaid  for  the  great  risks 
he  has  run;  and  whatever  benetit  may  have  accrued  to  himself, 
that  he  has  rendered  an  ample  equivalent  to  those  whom  he  has 
served. 

While  thus  engaged  as  a  pioneer  in  his  own  peculiar  lousiness 
he  lias  been  none  the  less  efficient  in  promoting  works  of  public 
utility.  Prominent  in  all  those  great  schemes  which  do  so  much 
towards  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  he  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  foremost  in  opening  U])  and  turning  to  account 
those  great  thoroughfares  which  vein  our  broad  prairies,  and 
wind  their  deep  channels  through  our  hills  and  valleys,  ami 
which,  with  every  throb  of  animated  indu.-stry,  quicken  into  lite 
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ne^^'  avenues  of  trade,  turning  tlieir  accumulated  wealth  to  swell 
tlie  commercial  tide  tliat  lias  so  strongly  set  to  the  heart  of  our 
western  metropolis. 

When  the  Galena  Rail  Road  was  rocuscitated,  in  1847,  Mr. 
Walker  was  chosen  one  of  its  Directors.  He  entered  into  the 
project  with  all  his  heart.  In  its  gloomiest  days,  his  faith  never 
faltered;  his  contidence  in  the  ability  of  the  country  to  build 
the  road  never  failed.  When  it  was  found  that  more  subscrip- 
tions were  necessary,  he,  as  one  of  a  Committee  for  soliciting 
additional  subscriptions,  traversed  the  country  westward,  and 
as  far  north  as  Beloit.  His  courage  never  wavered.  When,  in 
its  darkest  days,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  all  confldGnce  seemed 
lo  have  departed  from  a  majority  of  the  Directors,  he,  with  two 
or  three  others,  remained  hrm  in  his  confidence  tliat  the  work 
would  go  througlf  without  failure.  ''A  Committee  of  the  Be- 
lieving" was  appointed  to  take  measures  to  prevent  immediate 
disaster,  composed  of  himself  J.  Young  Scammon,  Esq  ,  and  one 
other.  Their  mt^asures  were  successful;  and  when,  on  the  return 
of  its  President,  Mr.  Ogden,  from  New  York,  it  became  neces- 
sary tliat  the  Directors  should  become  individually  liable  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  secure  the  iron  to  lay  the  iirst  divison  of 
the  Road;  ]\rr.  W^alker  did  not  hesiiate  to  be  among  tlie  first  to 
do  so;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  be  it  said,  that  all  the 
Chicago  Directors,  but  one.  pledged  their  individual  liability 
for  the  progress  of  the  work.  3Ir.  Walker  remrincd  in  the  Di- 
rectory from  the  first,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  construction 
and  management  of  the  lioad. 

In  Feb.,  18oC,  the  enterprise  of  pushing  forward,  across  Iowa, 
the  counterpart  of  the  Galena  Railroad,  was  projected;  and  the 
Chicago,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  Railroad  was  organized,  having  its 
eastern  termination  at  the  young  and  growing  town  of  Clinton, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  ^Mississippi.  Of  this  Company  Mr. 
AValker  was  one  of  the  main  directors  and  its  ])resident. 

During  the  summer  of  ISoO,  he,  in  connection  with  others, 
erected  and  put  in  operation,  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  an  excellent  pa})er 
mill,  and  a  large  reaper  manufactory;  and  from  a  very  superior 
quality  of  clay,  upon  his  farm  in  Morris.  111.,  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  "Green  Mountain  Ware,"  expecting,  in  time,  to 
supply  Chicago  and  the  Northwest  with  a  quality  of  stoneware 
equal  to  any  in  the  United  States.  He  also  was  largely  engaged 
in  farming  in  the  interior. 

Tlie  conviction,  that  he  who  dofs  (he  most  towards  opening 
up  the  great  channels  of  trade,  so  that  the  poor  man's  labor 
will  gain  a  level  with  the  rich  man's  capital,  is  a  practical 
philanthrophist,  he  was  in  theory  and  practice  a  thorough  utili- 
tarian. In  private  life,  a  plain  man  and  thoroughly  democratic; 
he  recited  the  incidents  of  hl.^  boyhood  anrl  early  struggles  with 
a  degree  of  well-earned  satisfaction,  and  none  more  ready,  in 
every  consistant  way,  with  kind  words  or  material  countenance 
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and  aid.  to  cheer  onward  honest  and  perserering-  industry.  From 
the  first,  a  faithful  and  intiuential  nirnnber  of  the  church,  and  a 
most  exemplary  mrai.  we  think  we  do  no  injustice  to  any  other 
citizen  to  say,  tl^at  while  we  are  frank  to  concede  there  are 
others  who  have  added  to  themselves  greater  wealth,  to  none  is 
Chicago  more  indebted  for  lier  unexampled  prosperity  than  to 
the  late  Charles  Walker. 

In  closing-  this  brief  notice  of  one  so  highly  esteemed,  we  may 
fitly  add  the  words  of  another:  -In  the  internal  improvements, 
\Yhich  have  done  so  much  to  develop  the  exhaustless  resources 
of  the  State,  in  Railroad  enterprises,  which  have  poured  a  tlood- 
tide  of  wealth  and  business  into  our  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  JSTorthwest,  in  every  public  work,  wliose  intention  and  etYect 
was  to  build  up  and  -promote  the  healthful  growth  of  the  City, 
he  has  ever  been  in  the  foremost  rank  of  public-spirited  men. 
In  short,  taking  into  consideration  the  varied  incidents  of  his 
active  life,  his  indomitable  perseverance  and  industry,  and  the 
financial  ability  he  has  exhibited,  Mr.  Charles  Walker  has  had 
few  equals  and  no  superiors,  as  a  skilful  business  man  and  a 
good  citizen." 


THOMAS    CHURCH.  ESO. 


By    JAr\IES   TAYLOR,    Ph.   D. 

Author  of  "Moral  and  Social  Manners,"  etc. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  a  laudable  cravini;-  in  the  human  heart,  to  knov/  the 
liistory  of  those  ^vho  have  become  distinguished,  whether  such 
■distinctiou  is  the  result  of  personal  merit,  or  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  are  surrounded.  It  has  been  said, 
that  '*  some  ure  born  great,  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them;"  l)ut  certain  it  is  that,  however  favorable  circumstances 
may  be,  it  requires  an  inherent  power  to  seize,  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, the  advantages  w^hich  time  and  circumstances  may  offer 
the  enterprising  and  watchful.  The  life  of  Thomas  Church  fur- 
nishes interesting  material,  in  connection  with  the  early  settle- 
'^lent  of  Chicago,  and  is  a  very  prominent  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  an  honorable  course 
■of  industry,  integrity,  and  self-reliance. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Church  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
respect  and  affection  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  were 
able  to  appreciate  the  many  estimable  qualities  which  so  well 
fitted  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  early  settlement  of  Chi- 
cago, with  the  interests  of  which  he  was  identified  from  the  year 
1834,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1871. 

The  honorable  and  exemplary  life  of  Thomas  Church  well 
deserves  a  record,  which  will  hand  his  name  to  ])osterity,  and 
•keep  green  the  memory  of  his  many  virtues,  his  goodness  of 
■heart,  and  noble  aspirations. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  "Family  Bible,"  as  is  customary  in 
rural  homes,  the  record  of  the  Church  family  was  kept,  from 
^vliich  it  appears,  that  Thomas  Ciuirch  was  born,  in  the  Town 
and  County  of  Ouondago,  in  tlu;  State  of  New  York,  on  tlie 
Sth  day  of  December,  X.D.  1800.  His  father  died  while  Thomas 
was  in  his  infancy.  Mis  motiier's  maiden  name  was  Olive  Raw- 
son,  who  had  been  bereft  of  her  husband,  and  afterwards,  by  a 
second  marriage,  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Y'ates,  a  man  of 
moderate  mean>.  Ijut  industrious,  enterpiising,  and  honorable. 
In  tlie  liouseliold  of  his  step- father,  young  Church  v/as  brought 
up.  Mr.  Y'ates  was  tlie  owner  of  a  distillery,  and  the  boy,  Thomas, 
was  employed  in  such  matters  as  his  strengtli  would  ]K;rnut  him 
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to  perform.  It  was  his  business  to  carry,  on  horseback,  the  meal 
from  the  mill,  and  to  assist  in  clearing-  a  small  farm,  wliere  they 
raised  wheat  for  the  family  consumption.  They  had  three  cows,, 
and  a  span  of  horses,  \Yith  ^Yhich,  when  the  roads  were  passable, 
Mr.  Yates  used  to  do  teaming,  from  Albany,  for  the  neiahborinfr 
merchants.  The  family  were  in  good  circumstances,  compared 
wdtli  their  neighbors.  They  were  very  temperate,  for  Thomas 
never  new  but  of  one  pint  of  rum  being  sent  for,  aiid  that  was 
on  account  of  sickness,  except,  on  another  occasion,  when  two 
quarts  of  whisky  were  purchased,  when  they  had  a  'logi^ing  bee.' 

"\\'hen  Thomas  was  twelve  years  old,  the  tather  removed  to  the 
town  of  Benton,  Ontario  County.  From  tiiis  time  he  used  to 
assist  liis  mother,  and,  at  times,  went  to  school.  He  occasion- 
ally did  little  chores  for  the  neighbors,  for  pay,  and  one  day 
earned  six  and  a-half  cents,  for  gathering  stones  from  a  hay 
meadow^.  Small  as  were  these  earnings,  he  had  a  purse  of  his 
own,  and  was  anxious  to  increase  his  store.  When  he  was  four- 
teen 3"ears  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to  Bennington,  Genesee 
Couaty,  on  the  border  of  civilization,  and  there  he  practiced  a 
pioneer  life,  helping  to  clear,  with  his  two  younger  brothers  and 
liis  father,  as  much  land  as  they  were  able.  Here  were  spent 
five  years,  their  liome  a  log  house,  roofed  with  spht-staves  and 
bark,  split  and  hewed  lou,s  for  the  floor,  and  stakes  set  in  auger- 
holes,  with  a  board  on  them  for  seats;  a  broad  chimney,  funnel- 
shaped,  big  end  down,  plastered  within  with  clay  and  straw. 
The  manufacture  of  maple  sugar  formed  a  part  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  vt'ry  much  iiiterru])ted  the  attentlance  at  school. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  those  events  which  illustrate  on 
what  trifles  our  destinies  depend.  A  disagreement  betw^eeii 
Thomas  and  his  step-father  took  place,  as  to  whether  he  should 
have  the  large  or  the  small  knife  to  cut  basket  wood.  His 
father  told  liim,  that  "unless  you  liave  everything  your  own 
way,  you  will  not  do  anything."  This  charge  was  denied,  and 
he  was  then  told;  "If  lie  did  not  like  to  remain  at  home,  lie 
could  leave."  The  younii' man  replied:  -'If  I  thought  you  were 
in  earnest,  I  would  jumj)  the  bars  as  quick  as  you  like."  And 
upon  this  he  let  fall  the  axe,  --jumped  the  bars,"  and  left  his- 
home.  That  jump — from  home  into  the  world — was  ever  re- 
membered as  a  miuhty  event. 

And  now,  launcm.'d  upon  the  world  without  knowiuLi;  where 
to  go — without  money — without  friends — with  only  tiie  clothes 
he  had  on — no  friends  to  aid  or  a<.lvisc!  His  thouiihts  turned  to 
those  who  were  iK.tter  cfT,  who  had  tlie  advantages  of  edacatioD, 
wealth,  parents,  kind  friends  that  would  help  tiiem.  He  envied 
those  who  had  learned  a  profession  or  trade.  He  stood  alone — 
without  help — ahno.-t  w  itlujut  hope!  Bn.t  he  liad  health  and 
youti),  and  as  the  tir.st  sadticss  wore  away,  hope  revived,  lie  felt 
strono('r,  and  resolved  tinit,  witli  an  honest  purpose,  and  with 
the  help  of  God.  he  would  on  himself  rely;  that  lie  would  take 
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this  kind?  And  tliis  thought  occupied  him  during  the  remain- 
ing walk  home  of  thirty  miles.  Of  course,  his  wife  was  con- 
sulted. Her  advice  was — "Go  to  Buffalo — if  your  heart  is  set 
upon  this  enterprise,  it  will  be  successful."  To  Buffalo  accord- 
ingly they  went,  in  February,  1824,  leased  a  spot  of  ground, 
and  erected  on  it  a  small  store  and  dwelling.  When  a  stock 
of  goods  had  been  laid  in,  their  money  was  exhausted,  and 
customers  were  anxiously  looked  for.  The  first  sale  amounted 
to  three  cents.  A  one  dollar  bill  was  presented,  and  taken, 
and  ninety-seven  cents  in  silver  given  in  exchange.  Woful  to 
relate — the  bill  proved  to  be  on  a  broken  bank!  This  mishap 
was  a  source  of  much  self-reproach,  that  he  should  have  taken  a 
young  wife  to  a  strange  place,  locked  up  all  his  means  in  a 
business  he  knew  notlnng  about;  and  here  was  a  pretty  begin- 
ning.— He  did  not  toll  his  wife  for  some  time.  A  bank  note 
detector  was  now  purchased,  and  soon  matters  began  lo  mend. 
The  venture  proved  successful.  Trade  increased;  and  the  first 
jear  Mr.  Church  cleared  $200.  This  was  probably  one  of  the 
pleasantest  years  of  his  life.  It  was  his  first  venture  in  business, 
-and  the  first  year  of  bis  married  life.  All  things  prospered 
with  him;  and  he  had  good  reason  to  loolv  forward  to  a  success- 
ful business  career,  and  a  happy  domestic  life. 

They  remained  ten  years,  during  that  time  the  lot  he  had 
occupieil  had  grown  in  value,  from  $150  to  $4000.  In  fact, 
Buffalo  had  become  a  city,  competition  came  in,  and  it  was  this 
suggested  a  removal  further  west. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  ]\Ir.  Church  embarked  with  his  effects 
on  board  of  a  small  schooner,  bound  for  Chicago.  Ever  since 
1832,  when  Gen.  Scott's  army  had  returned  from  the  Black 
Hawk  wai",  reports  had  been  circulating  of  the  great  fertility 
■of  the  soil  of  Illinois,  and  of  the  advantages  which  Chicago 
•would  offer  to  the  adventurous  settler.  Congress,  too,  had 
made  an  appropriation  of  land  to  the  State  for  the  purpf)se  of 
■constructing  a  canal   from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois  river. 

Far-seeing  men  discerned  in  this  great  enterprise  an  un- 
broken chain  of  water  communication  between  the  ^lississippi 
and  the  great  lakes,  a  sure  prognostic  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Illinois,  and  a  bright  harbinger  of  the  brilliant  destiny 
in  store  for  her.  Mr.  Church  himself  was  not  insensilile  t*) 
these  great  advantages,  although  he,  in  common  with  the  early 
settleis  of  Chicago,  had  no  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  future 
-growth  oi'  the  city.  It  was  supposed.  t(>o,  that  Congress  wouH 
soon  make  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  harlj'M" 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river. 

The  j-chooner  on  which  Mr.  Church  had  embarked,  arrived 
at  Chicago  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1884,  and  anchored 
about  thn.'e-fjuarters  of  a  mile  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
No  vessel  had  as  yet  passed  over  the  bar  into  the  river.  TJie 
passengej's  came  ashore  in   boats,  and  landed  their  goods  in  the 
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same  way.  We  may  mention  liere,  that  the  first  vessel  that 
entered  the  Chicago  river  was  the  schooner  Illinois,  Capt.  Pick- 
ering. This  adventurous  officer  succeeded  in  passing  the  bar 
in  safety  in  the  fall  of  1834.  It  was  considered,  as  indeed 
it  was,  quite  a  feat,  and  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
That  night  a  jubilee  was  held  in  the  cabui  of  the  schooner,  at 
which  plenty  of  cham2)agne  was  drunk,  toasts  given,  and 
speeches  made. 

There  were  about  four  hundred  people  in  Chicago  on  ^Ir. 
Church's  arrival,  besides  the  garrison  at  Fort  Dearborn,  which 
embraced  200  U.  S.  troops.  The  business  of  the  place  was  all 
done  on  Water  street.  i\Ir.  Churcli  endeavored  to  buy  a  lot 
there,  l»ut  was  unsuccessful.  The  land  called  canal  lands  was 
principally  owned  by  the  State.  Individuals  who  owned  lots 
would  not  sell  them.  Individuals  claiming  the  canal  lands  by 
possession,  designated  their  claim  by  having  a  stick  of  timber 
or  an  old  stove  on  it,  and  asked  $500  or  !$G00  for  their  right 
of  possession.  But  speculation  in  lands  was  not  what  My. 
Church  came  to  Chicago  for.  He  desired  to  get  into  business, 
and  wished  at  least  to  own  the  property  on  which  he  lived. 
He  succeeded,  finally,  in  purchasing  two  lots.  Nos.  Ill  and 
113  Lake  street,  f(^r  $250  each,  and  immediately  erected  a 
store  and  dwelling  house  on  the  property,  20  by  40  feet,  and 
two  stories  liigh.  There  were  few  or  no  regularly  traveled 
streets  in  Chicago  at  that  time.  The  travel  from  the  Fort  to 
the  branching  of  the  river  was  along  the  river  bank  and  on 
some  ridges  that  crossed  ravmes  leading  to  the  stream.  Mr. 
Church's  store  was  the  first  one  built  in  Chicago  fronting  on 
Lake  street.  Mr.  J.  K.  Botsford  had  built  a  store  on  Dearborn 
street  a  litrle  while  before,  the  end  of  which  reached  to  Lake 
street: — but  at  that  time  there  were  not  enough  houses  built 
to  give  direction  to  Lake  street.  In  building  his  house,  Mr. 
C.'s  greatCht  ditliculty  was  to  get  assistance  enough.  After  Ixiy- 
ing  a  raft  of  timber  in  the  river,  he  had  to  get  it  sawed  by  hand 
into  joists  and  rafters,  in  the  same  maimer  that  ship-timber 
is  sawe<l.  The  frame  being  prepared,  a  derrick  was  rigged, 
and  the  frame  raised  to  its  ])lacc  by  a  pair  of  oxen.  His  weather 
boards  were  brought  fi-orn  the  Wabash  country,  by  what  were 
called  ''  ]jrairie  schooners ;"  wagons  drawn  by  five  or  six  yoke  of 
oxen.  This  land  voyaj;!'  occupied  several  days,  the  crew  taking 
their  provisions  with  them,  and  camping  out  at  night.  After 
selling  out  tlieir  cargo  and  part  of  their  oxen  at  Chicago,  they 
would  tahce  on  board  a  retuiii  load  of  salt,  groceries,  or  dry 
goods,  and  'set  sail'  for  home  again.  A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Church's 
early  trading  was  done  with  the  captains  of  these  j>/-a/7'/6'  .schoon- 
ers. Thf;y  continued  their  trips  till  the  march  of  civilization 
rendered  them  no  longer  necessary. 

In  the  spring  of  1^35,  .Mr.  Church  w(  nt  to  Buffalo  for  ;i  stock 
of  goods.     It  took  five  days  to  get  to  Detroit  by  stage.     Sejid- 
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ing  his  goods  by  lake,  lie  returned  by  way  of  Detroit  and  Mich- 
igan City.  There  was  no  resjular  wagon  road,  and  all  vehicles 
ran  along  on  the  beach  of  the  lake.  It  took  two  days  to  come 
from  ]\lichigan  City  to  Chicago.  There  were  fourteen  passen- 
gers on  this  trip.  A  lady  and  two  gentlemen  rode  on  the  top 
of  a  wagon  loaded  with  baggage.  The  otlier  eleven  passengers 
walked  on  before.  The  lady  was  Mrs.  Joiix  S.  C.  Hogan,  wife 
of  the  then  postmaster  at  Chicago.  Her  husband,  and  Mr.  John 
L.  WiLso>,-,  afterwards  Sheriti'  of  Cook  county,  were  also  in  the 
party. 

On  arriving  home,  ^Vir.  Church  found  that  his  goods  had  got 
there  before  him.  During  his  absence,  James  Whitlock,  Esq.. 
Register,  and  Col.  E.  D.  Taylor,  Receiver  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  had  been  negotiating  with  his  wife  for  the  preparation 
of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  otRce,  and  she  had  agreed  with 
them  that,  on  his  return,  Mr.  Church  would  fit  up  and  furnish 
two  rooms,  in  the  uppci-  story  of  his  store,  for  their  purpose. 
He  immediately  hired  the  necessary  assistance,  and  set  about  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract.  The  rooms  were  finished  by  the 
first  day  of  June,  1835,  and  the  land  sales  of  that  year  immedi- 
ately commenced.  Tlie  attendance  of  buyers  was  very  large 
and  the  bidding  quite  spirited.  The  purcliasers  stood  out  on 
Lake  street  in  front  of  the  land-office,  and  the  constant  tramp- 
ing of  such  a  crowd  made  the  place  very  muddy.  To  obviate 
this,  and  to  give  the  public  a  dry  p'ace  to  stand,  Mr.  Church 
caused  a  large  quantity  of  gravel  to  be  brought  from  the  lake 
shore,  and  spread  daily  over  the  street,  'i'he  receipts  from  the 
sales  of  land  in  two  weeks  were  over  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Church's  profits  on  the  goods  sold  at  the  same  time  and 
for  three  weeks  thereafter,  five  weeks  in  all,  was  $800.  Tlie 
next  spring.  Mr.  Church  built  an  addition  to  his  store,  making 
it  one  hundred  and  eighty  by  twenty  feet,  and  replenished  ir 
with  a  fresh  stock  of  goods.  In  the  year  1838,  his  retail  sales 
for  cash  amounted  to  over  {?11,000.  Tliat  year,  and  the  preced- 
ing, was  a  hard  year  with  nuMchants  generally.  The  great  com- 
mercial smash  up  of  1837  had  shaken  the  country  to  its  remot- 
est extremities,  and  even  Chicago  felt  its  disastrous  etfects. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  incidents  connected  witii  Mr- 
Churo.'s  early  experience  of  merchaiidising  in  Chicago.  In 
1837,  he  purchased  at  one  time  seventy-five  tons  of  goods,  the 
freight  on  which,  from  New  York  to  liutfalo  alone,  was  $llOi>. 
Late  in  the  fail  of  1837,  sugar  was  very  scarce  here,  and  ^U- 
Church  went  to  St.  Louis,  bought  a  large  quantity,  and  had  i' 
re  packed  in  i)arrels.  This  was  necessary,  as  it  had  to  be  tnui- 
ported  in  wagons  from  Ottawa  here,  and  the  roads  being  ik^h*-* 
of  the  best,  tlr-re  was  some  danger  that  the  teamsters  might 
get  stuck  in  the  sloughs.  In  case  tlds  accident  should  hai)})*'!). 
they  coula  roll  the  barrels  to  terra  firma.  This  lot  of  sugar  co.-t 
eight  and  tiiree  fourth  cents  per  pound  in  St.  Louis,  and  it  sold 
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here  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  for  a  dollar.  It  was  customary  to 
buy  everytliir.g  by  the  dollar's  worth.  The  smallest  change  in 
money  was  a  half  dime.  Sixteen  of  these,  or  eight  dimes, 
passed  for  a  dollar. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  chancre  took  place  in  the  Ijusiness 
of  Chicago.  Instead  of  ijn])orting  all  articles  of  necessity,  Chi- 
cago now  began  to  export  ])rovisions.  Chicago  merchants,  too, 
now  began  to  give  credit  to  dealers  in  the  country,  to  buy  their 
produce,  to  borrow  money  cm  warehouse  receipts,  and  to  appoint 
foreign  agents  to  do  their  business  for  them.  Mr.  Church, 
however,  did  not  engage  in  this  branch  of  traffic,  but  added  to 
his  other  importations,  paints,  glass,  oils,  iron,  and  domestic  (^ry 
goods.  In  1840,  he  moved  his  old  store,  and  built  a  forty  feet 
front,  fire-proof  brick  building  on  Lake  street,  Nos.  Ill  and 
113,  and  moved  his  goods  into  it,  taking  into  partnership  his 
best  clerk,  Mr.  M.  L.  Satterlee,  late  of  the  firm  of  Satterlce, 
Cook  &  Co. 

After  a  successful  business  of  three  years,  Mr.  Church  bought 
out  ]Mr.  Satterlce,  and  this  j^artnership  _was  dissolved  in  1843, 
when  Mr.  Church  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  store,  and  in- 
vested his  means,  which  were  now  considerable,  in  the  i)urehase 
of  real  estate.  In  liis  transactions  in  real  estate,  he  was  as  for- 
tunate as  in  his  mercantile  career.  One  of  the  predominant 
traits  in  his  character,  though  not  the  ruling  one,  was  caution. 
He  was  never  disposed  to  embark  in  hazardous  undertakings; 
but  he  lias  uniformly  succeeded  in  whatever  he  has  undertaken. 

An  estimate  of  Mr.  Churehs  })roperty,  on  retiring  from  mer- 
chandising, showed  a  clear  value  of  $37, ()()(),  and  this  was  the 
result  of  twenty  years'  prudent  enterprise,  during  which  time 
he  never  was  embarrassed  to  meet  his  engagement,  and  has 
always  paid  one  liundre«l  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  never  had  a 
law  suit  which  required  the  argument  of  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Church  now  invested  liis  means  in  real  estate,  having 
gained,  by  experience,  a  knowledge  of  the  rapid  rise  in  value; 
and  so  succ('ssful  were  his  investments  that,  in  the  year  18.")(), 
his  interest  and  rents  amounted  to  $10,000;  and,  in  1857,  to 
double  that  amount.  The  property  was  estimated,  January, 
1857,  at  $300,000,  and  his  income  $22,554.50  per  annum.  The 
havoc  of  panics  has  rendered  these  estimates  subject  to  great 
vicissitudes;  but,  like  the  receding  wave  of  the  fiood-tide,  the 
rise  of  the  retlux  exceeds  tlie  depression,  and  an  advance  is 
maintained. 

Tiic  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  Chicago,  commenced  at  an 
early  day.  In  1830  or  1831,  twenty  feet  ot  ground  on  Lake  st., 
west  of,  and  adjoining  No.  113,  sold  for  $7.  In  1834,  the  same 
ground  was  sohl  for  $250.  In  1836,  it  was  sold  lor  $8000,  it 
having  then  a  building  on  it  not  worth  over  .$2000.  It  is  now 
worth  or  §1500  ))er  foot,  the  snug  little  sum  of  $30,000. 

In  June,  1830,  the  great  Canal  sale  connnenced,  and  a  large 
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amount  of  canal  lands  were  sold.  The  terms  were,  a  quarter 
down,  and  the  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  with  interest 
on  the  deferred  payments  at  six  per  cent,  in  advance.  That 
was  all,  however,  that  was  ever  paid,  as  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  State  compromised  with  the  purchnsers,  giving  them  one- 
half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  land  for  tlie  oue-quarier  of 
the  price  which  they  had  paid.  In  1838,  the  State  offered  their 
lands  on  twenty  years  time,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money 
down,  and  six  per  cent,  interest  for  the  balance.  They  took  in 
payment,  too,  State  Stock,  which  was  tlicn  depreciated  to  such 
an  extent  that  thirty  dollars  of  it  could  be  bought  for  ten  dol- 
lars. Such  an  opportunity  to  invest  money  profitably  in  lands 
has  never  occurred  since;  but  at  that  time  nobody  wanted  to 
buy,  for  there  was  very  little  money  in  circulation.  In  1830,  at 
the  Fort  Dearborn  sales,  lots  on  Michigan  avenue  were  pur- 
chased at  a  little  over  $1  per  front  foot,  lots  of  48  feet  front 
selling  at  $51.  The  same  lots  are  now  worth  forty  thousand 
dollars.  Since  that  date,  laud  has  been  steadily  increasing  in 
value. 

In  the  summer  of  1834.  the  first  Tremont  House  was  built  on 
the  nortli-west  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets.  It  was 
burned  down  in  1839.  that  l>eing  the  first  large  fire  that  had 
ever  happened  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Ira  Coucli  inunediately  built 
the  second  Tremont  House  on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice, 
and  kept  it  till  it  too,  was  burned  down  in  1849.  In  the  fall 
of  1849,  Mr.  Couch  erected  another  noble  structure.  It  Avas 
called  by  the  croakers  at  first  ^'Couch's  folly  "  in  derision,  some 
persons  thinking  it  nmch  too  large  for  a  place  like  Chicago. 
But  immense  as  it  i.s,  it  has  been  thronged  with  guests,  and  its 
])opularity  is  increasing  every  year.  In  1871,  the  Tremont 
House  was  again  i-avaged  by  the  flames,  and  is  again  rebuilt  in 
a  style  still  more  magnificent. 

]\[r.  Church,  notwithstanding  his  close  attention  to  business. 
his  active  mind  and  benevolent  disposition  has  always  led 
him  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen  ;  active  in  the  pro- 
motion of  whatever  would  benefit  the  interests  of  Chicago,  he 
felt  a  pride  in  its  rapid  progress.  For  eight  or  nine  years,  Mr. 
Church  was  city  assessor  of  the  south  division,  and  also  Com- 
missioner for  the  opening  of  streets  and  alleys,  for  the  partition 
of  real  estate,  and  in  awarding  widow's  dower;  for  the  planking 
and  paving  of  streets,  and  for  ai)piai&ing  the  damages  and  bene- 
fits arising  from  the  csta!)1ishincmt  of  lines  of  vvharfige  and 
dockage  on  the  river.  In  the  entire  course  of  his  official  con- 
duct, requiring  the  making  of  maps  of  subdivisions  of  the  city, 
and  placing  tlie  abstract  titles  on  record,  we  have  not  hfird 
of  a  single  mistake,  or  a  single  complaint  of  unfairness  or 
I)artiality. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Church  was  nominated  for  mayor  of  the  City  oi 
Chicago,  by  the  Whig  party,  but  was  defeated. 
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On  the  organization  of  the  Fireman's  Insurance  Company,  Mr. 
Church  was  ek^cted  president,  and  filled  the  office  with  great 
credit,  commanding  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  hrotiier  di- 
rectors. As  a  token  of  their  respect,  in  1SG3,  they  presented 
Mr.  Church  with  a  handsome  gold  watch;  value,  $'3.5U.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Church  is  too  well  known  to  require  eulogy,  but 
the  object  of  a  biographical  sketch  is  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
the  record  he  has  made  with  his  cotempories. 

In  1854,  when  the  cholei'a  raged  in  our  midst  witli  such 
alarming  fatality — when  the  angel  of  death  lield  high  revel 
in  our  streets — when  strong  men  and  little  children  alike 
were  stricken  down  on  every  side  —  when  medical  skill  nud 
the  tenderest  care  weie  unavailing  to  stay  the  progres>;  of 
the  plague  or  to  snatch  its  victims  from  its  deadly  grasp — ^N'hen 
all  business  was  paralyzed  and  when  hundreds  were  Ih^eing 
from  the  pestilence,  3lr.  Church  remained  at  home,  discharged 
his  usual  duties,  and  mini;>tered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  around 
him.  He  was  not  alone  in  this.  Many  others  of  our  citizens, 
like  him,  devoted  themselves  to  the  noble  work  of  alleviating 
the  sufferings  they  could  not  prevent. 

Successful  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  Mr.  Church  was 
not  less  prosperous  in  his  domestic  relations.  He  was  happy 
in  his  first  marriage,  in  the  possession  of  the  choice  of  his  heart's 
first  affections;  in  whom  he  found  a  congenial  help  in  his  early 
struggles,  and  a  companion  in  his  early  successes.  To  her  was 
born  five  children,  two  of  wlnnn  survive  and  are  married  to  very 
estimaldc  gentlemen  now  living  in  Chicago.  In  April,  ISoO, 
Mrs.  Church  died,  which  was  the  cause  of  great  aliliction  to  her 
husband  and  family.  His  two  children  were  deprived  of  a 
mother's  fostering  caie,  and  his  happy  home  had  become  deso- 
late. Hired  help  can  not  suj)ply  the  place  of  parental  affection. 
and,  for  a  time,  there  was  .sorrow  in  that  dwelling. 

In  the  fail  of  the  same  year,  at  the  sick-bed  of  a  neighbor, 
Mr.  Church  accidentally  met  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pruyne;  knowing 
that  she  had  no  other  interest  than  a  neighborly  sympathy,  he 
thought  it  a  manifestation  of  a  kind  heart,  and  btcame  favorably 
impressed,  bhc  was  a  lady  of  comely  appearance,  re.sijectably 
cojmected,  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Peter  i'ruyne  Mr.  Pruyne 
v;as  senator  of  this  State,  awl  Rebecca  was  daughter  of  S.  \V. 
Sherman,  of  thi.s  city.  She  had  one  child.  Mr.  Ciiurch  had 
two  children;  it  was  a  legal  proportion,  she  was  entitled  to  iier 
thirds.  This  casual  meeting  ripened  into  an  acquaintance,  and, 
ultimately,  into  a  mutual  .sympatliy  and  attachment,  and,  in 
November.  l^oO,  they  were  married.  The  allia.nce  proved 
mutually  satisfactory,  and,  as  their  pecuniary  circumstances  were 
ample  for  their  moderate  habits,  they  had  only  to  seek  happi- 
ness in  the  lational  eiijoyments  suited  to  their  tastes.  Their 
quiet  of  home  life,  they  diversified  by  travel;  they  visited  the 
homes  of  their  early  youth,  and  gratified  ihemselves  in  again 
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One  year  ago,  I  gave  a  lecture  at  this  place,  as  I  then 
•stated  to  you,  ''with  a  view  of  exciting  among  our -people 
a  spirit  of  historical  research  whicli  would  result  in  recov- 
ering lost  newspapers  and  documents,  and  placing  upon 
record  the  experiences  of  our  early  settlers.'  I  had  no 
ambition  to  figure  as  a  lecturer,  or  as  a  historian.  I  waited 
until  the  regular  lecture  course  N\as  finished.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  given  with  pleasure  to  tlie  Committee  for  the 
employment  of  men  more  at  home  in  the  lecture  field,  as 
the  proceeds  of  this  lecture  will  be, — such  men  as  pass  six 
months  in  preparing  one,  two,  or  tlvt'ee  lectures,  and  pass 
the  next  six  months  in  delivering  tliem.  As  tliis  is  their 
sole  means  of  living,  it  is  right  tliat  they  should  be  well 
paid  for  them.;  and  it  is  one  of  tlie  noble  objects  of  this 
Association  to  furnish  you,  at  an  hour  when  you  have  no 
worldly  pursuits  nor  religious  entertainments,  for  ten  cents, 
what  other  people  on  a  week-day  pay  from  fifty  cents  to 
a  dollar  for. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  object  that  would  have  brought 
me  before  you  with  a  written  lecture.  1  felt  that  the  duty 
peculiarly  devolved  upon  me,  and  I  performed  it  v.ith 
pleasure.  There  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  persons,  habit- 
uated to  ])ublic  speaking,  who  were  here  before  the  city 
was  incorporated.  I  was  sole  conductor  of  a  public  press 
for  twenty-five  years  lacking  a  few  months.  It  seemed 
proper  that  I  should  lead  off  in  this  important  matter. 

I'he  CJiicago  Danocrat  was  commenced  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1833,  t>y  the  late  John  Calhoun,  whose  widow 
now  resides  in  tiiiscity. '•  Augustine  1).  Taylor,  now  living 
in  this  city,  saw  the  press  landed;  and  Walter  Kimball, 
now  living  in  this  city,  v.as  a  visitor  in  the  office,  and  saw 
the  first  mmaber  printed.  That  paper  fell  into  my  liarjds 
in  November,  1S36,  and  contained  not  only  a  history  of 
current  events,  but  also  a  vast  amount  of  information 
touching  the  early  history  of  the  entire  Northwest.     It  is  a 
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sad  reflection  that  the  same  fire  wliich  swept  awa}'  my  liles. 
also  swept  away  tliose  of  everyone  else,  and  all  our  piil/iic 
recgrds.  But  there  are  copies  of  the  C/ucago  Democrat 
scattered  all  over  the  Northwest,  as  ^\■ell  as  of  other  papers 
and  documents  that  will  be  of  service  in  restoring  our  lost 
history.  No  person  should  destroy  any  papers  or  docu- 
ments of  a  date  prior  to  the  hre.  If  there  is  no  one  who 
wants  them,  let  them  be  sent  to  me,  and  1  will  take  care 
of  them  until  our  Chicago  Elistorical  Society  becomes 
reorganized.  Our  old  settlers  are  fast  passing  away. 
Some  of  the  few  remaining  have  very  retentive  memories. 
Let  thc^n  not  be  di.->couraged  because  they  do  not  remem- 
ber dates.  It  is  events  that  we  want;  and  by  comparing 
them  with  other  events,  the  dates  of  which  we-  know,  we 
can  in  time  obtain  the  exact  datcb  of  all  of  them.  While 
so  many  of  our  old  settlers  have  passed  away,  there  }'et 
may  be  rem.aining  among  their  eftects  old  papers  whose 
value  their  legal  representatives  do  not  appreciate.  Many 
old  packages  have  been  given  to  me,  with  the  remark  that 
they  did  not  see  of  what  use  the}'  could  be  to  me.  One 
widow  sent  me  some  pieces  of  newspapers,  which  the 
mice  had  kindly  spared,  with  the  remark  that  she  ^^as 
asharacd  to  be  sending  such  old  trash  to  any  one;  but  from 
them  facts  enough  were  gathered  to  save  another  widow 
from  being  swindled  out  of  her  homestead.  When  I  lec- 
tured before,  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute  what  was  tlie  name 
of  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  came  to  Chicago,  and  who 
was  the  person  in  command.  She  came  to  bring  the 
troops  for  the  Black  Hawk  AVar  in  1832,  and  brought  tlie 
cholera  with  them.  All  that  was  known  for  a  certainty 
was  the  place  where  they  dug  the  pit  into  which  they  most 
unceremoniously  plunged  the  dead  l;odies.  That  v>as 
remembered  because  it  was  the  site  of  the  old  Amen<;an 
Temperance  House,  northwest  corner  of  Lake  street  and 
Wabash  avenue;  and  many  old  settlers  remembered  that 
from  the  fact  that  they  always  passed  by  the  Lemperance 
House  on- the  other  side,  and  so  could  read  the  sign.  Lhe 
river  and  lake  water,  which  we  luul^  to  drink  in  those  days, 
was  considered  unhealthy.  I  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
name  of  that  boat,  based  upon  wliat  J  considered  the  best 
authority.  But  when  I  had  finished,  a  gentleman  came 
upon  the  stage  and  gave  me  another  name,  claiming  that 
he  hel})ed  fit  out  tlie  very  vessel  at  Cleveland,  and  I 
changed  my  manuscript  to  corres[jond.  But  some  of  the 
reporters   publisVied   tlie  statement  as    1   delivered    it,  and 
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thus  two  statements  were  before  the  public  as  given  by  me. 
Thus  different  persons,  onxioiis  to  assist  me  in  reestabhsh- 
ing  the  landmarks  of  history,  had  an  op})ortunity,  by  quot- 
ing the  one  statement  to  provoke  discussion  b\'  insisting 
that  the  other  statement  was  true,  when  the}^  really  did  not 
know  any  more  about  the  matter  than  1  did,  and  had  per- 
haps consulted  only  one  authority,  when  I  had  previously 
consulted  many.  But  a  lady,  in  looking  over  her  old 
papers,  found,  where  she  least  expected  it,  a  CJiicago  Deii:- 
fvr<7/ dated  March  14,  1 861,  containing  a  letter  from  Capt. 
A.  Walker,  gi\'ing  a  history  of  the  whole  expedition,  show- 
ing that  both  statements  were  correct.  The  United  States 
Government  chartered  four  steamers  to  bring  troops  and 
supplies  to  Chicago,  and  their  names  were  the  Superior, 
Henr}'  Clay,  William  Penn.  and  Sheldon  Thompson;  but 
the  Superior  and  Henry-  Cla}-  were  sent  back  when  the 
cholera  broke  out  on  board.  Capt.  Walker  says,  that  when 
he  arrived  at  Chicago,  in  July,  1832,  there  were  but  five 
dwelling-houses  here,  three  of  which  v/ere  made  of  logs. 
There  arc  other  old  newspapers  yet  to  l>e  found  settling 
questions  equally  as  interesting. 

All  must  admit,  that  there  has  been  more  said  about  tlie 
history  of  Chicago,  and  more  important  publications  made, 
the  past  year  than  ever  before.  Booksellers  inform  me 
that  they  have  had  within  the  past  5^ar,  a  greater  demand 
than  in  all  time  before  for  all  works  appertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  Northwest,  and  that  they  have  had,  all  the 
Avhile,  standing  orders  for  such  works  as  are  out  of  print. 
And  it  is  to  encouracre  a  still  further  research  that  1  address 
you  to-day.  And,  if  the  result  of  this  years  researches  is 
not  satisfactory,  J  shall  feel  myself  in  duty  bound  to  ad- 
dress you  again  in  a  year  from  this  time.  ^klany  aged 
settlers  have  thanked  me  for  bringing  them  into  a  higher 
appreciation.  One  octogenarian  lady  informs  me  that, 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  when  any  young  company  came 
to  the  house,  she  was  expected  to  leave  the  room.  After 
my  lecture,  she  said  she  saw  a  gentleman  apj)roaching  the 
house,  and  she  left  the  room  as  usual.  But  soon  her 
granddaughter  came  out  and  said,  "It  is  )oa  he  v/aiits.'' 
And  this  was  the  first  gentleman  caller  she  had  had  for 
fifteen  years.  When  she  entered  the  rc^jm,  and  he  told 
her  he  wanted  to  intjuire  about  early  Chicago,  she  felt  as 
if  her  youth  had  come  again,  and  she  told  the  others  that 
it  was  their  time  to  leave  trie  r(;om.  She  said,  "He  lias 
been  to  .^ee  me  six  time.s,  and  lias  j^rinted  Jie:uiy  all   I  said. 
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arid  there  is  not  another  member  of  our  large  family  who 
has  ever  said  a  word  that  was  thought  of  suflicient  impor- 
tance to  be  printed;  and  now  I  am  thinking  over  what  1 
know  about  early  Chicago,  and  letting  the  newspapers  have 
it."'"  She  obsen-ed  with  great  force  that  the  young  folks  were 
constantly  asking  her  how  she  used  to  get  along  amid  earl}- 
privations,  and  she  insisted  that,  if  I  ever  lectured  again,  1 
should  assert  that  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago  were  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world,  as  I  believe  they  were.  But 
a  strict  regard  for  the  real  historical  purposes  of  this  lec- 
ture will  permit  me  to  allude  only  incidentally  to  our  early 
sources  of  entertainment. 

\Ve  are  apt  to  speak  of  Chicago  as  a  new  city.  But  it  is 
not  so,  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  other  cities  in  the 
United  vStates.  Take  out  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis. 
and  New  Orleans,  and  what  is  there  older,  in  the  date  of 
its  incorporation,  in  the  V^est,  extending  to  the  Pacific? 
But  v/hen  our  city  was  organized  we  had  no  Pacific  posses- 
sions, save  Oregon  Territory,  which  ^yc  then  owned  in  com- 
mon A^ith  (ireat  P)ritain.  The  future  historian  of  America 
v/ill  not,  however,  take  into  consideration  the  date  of  our 
incorporation.  The  ancient  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of 
dating  e\ents  from  the  foundation  of  their  city.  But  "  Urbs 
condita"  or  "  Chicago  condita"  will  never  be  a  reckoning 
point  in  our  city's  history.  Even  in  this  assembly,  there  are 
not  as  many  who  know  in  what  year  our  city  was  incor- 
porated as  in  one  of  our  public  schools  there  are  children 
who  can  spell  -Nlelchisedec,  notwithstanding  niodern  politic- 
ians have  kicked  from  the  public  schools  tlie  Book  tliat 
contained  the  eighth  commandment. 

From  Washington's  inauguration,  in  1789,  to  Cliicago"s 
first  Mayor's  inauguration,  in  1837,  we  have  but  forty-eiglit 
years,  a  period  of  time  that  the  future  historian  of  America, 
when  s[)eaking  of  Cliicago,  will  not  notice.  But  a  resident 
of  Chicago  was  not  elected  to  Congress  until  1843,  and 
yet  he  became  associated  not  only  with  men  prominent 
under  every  Administration  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  many  of  them  born  before  the  inauguration  of 
Wasliington,  but  with  some  born  even  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  two,  at  least,  before  the  tea  Avas 
thrown  overboard  in  Boston  harbor.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  born  in  1767,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  us  that 
among  his  earlit.-st  recollections  was  that  of  hearing  the  ic- 
port  of  the  guns  at  tlie  battle  of  IJunker  Hill.  Benjamin 
'I\'ir;pan,  Senator  from  (Jhio,  was  born  in  1773.     'Dicn  there 
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was  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  while  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  President.  United  States  Senator  as  early  as 
1806,  Speaker  of  the  House  in  181 1,  born  in  1777,  nine 
months  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one 
who  could  collect  a  larger  crowd  and  disperse  it  quicker 
and  in  better  humor  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived  in 
America.  I  shall  never  foT'get  my  last  intervicAv  with 
Henry  Cla}",  and  its  description  is  ap|)ropriate  to  the  his- 
tory of  Chicago.  Our  harbor  was  suiTering  for  appropria.- 
tions.  President  Polk  had  vetoed  them  all.  A  change  of 
dpiasties  had  been  effectr;d.  Millard  I'illmore  was  tlie 
acting  President,  and  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  our  harbor. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1S51.  The  Harbor  bill  had  passed 
the  House,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  at  a  late  day,  and 
the  controlling  spirits  had  managed  to  keep  it  back  until  a 
still  later  day.  'fhe  Southern  Senators,  under  the  lead  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  spoke  against  time,  declaring  the  bill 
unconstitutional.  Clay  did  all  that  man  could  do  for  us, 
but  in  vain.  Our  bill  was  talked  to  death.  Clay  came  on 
with  us  to  Xew  York  Cit\',  to  take  a  steamer  for  New 
Orleans.  As  tlie  vessel  M'as  about  to  sail,  we  v/ent  on 
board  to  take  our  leave  of  him,  and  we  all  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  next  time  he  returned  home  he  would  go  around 
by  the  lakes.  He  replied,  "  I  never  go  M'here  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  go.  Hence  f  must  tra\'el  hy  salt  water. 
Make  )'0ur  lakes  Constitutional.  Keep  up  the  v/ar  until 
your  lake  liarbors  get  their  deserved  appropriations,  ami 
then  I  will  come  out  and  see  you."  \Ve  fma!!y  got  the 
Constitution  out  here,  but  not  until  after  Henry  Clay  had 
paid  the  dcl)t  of  nature. 

Then  there  was  John  C.  Callioim.  N'ice- President  wliile 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  President  in  1825;  a  member  of 
Congress  in  iSn  ;  Secretary  of  War  when  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  fort  was  completed  in  1817  :  born  in  1782,  the 
year  before  (ireat  Britain  acknowledged  our  independence. 
He  said  his  name  came  once  very  nearly  being  associated 
with  Chicago,  as  the  new  fort  had  been  com])]eted  while  he 
was  Secretary  of  \Var,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  bo  called 
Fort  Calhoim.  But  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  change  tbic 
old  name  wliich  had  been  given  in  ii<;n()r  of  Cen.  Henry 
•Dearborn,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  when  ihc  first  fort 
was  ])uilt,  in  1804.  ( Mlicial  documen^.s  teli  us  that,  in 
1803,  Capt.  John  Whistler,  then  a  Lieutenant  at  lietioii, 
was  ordei'ed  here  to  build  the  fori,  tliat  !iis  ir(;()ps  cairi-j  by 
land,  aivl  that  lie,   vvitli   !us  family  and  Ins  siq^plies,  caiiic 
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round  by  the  lakes  in  the  United  States  schooner  Tracy, 
vrith  Dorr  for  Tslaster.  This  probably  was  the  first  sail- 
vessel  that  ever  came  to  Chicago.  I  can  think  of  no  busi- 
ness that  could  have  brought  one  here  before.  This  Capl. 
John  "Wliistler  was  father  of  Col.  William  Whistler,  who 
died  in  1S63,  and  was  so  favorably  known  by  our  early 
settlers,  and  who  was  fither-in-law  of  the  late  Robert  A, 
Kinzie,  of  this  city. 

Besides,  there  v/as  Judge  ^^'illiam  Wilkins,  of  Penns}l- 
vania,  born  in  1779;  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts, 
born  in  17S2  ;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  born  in 
1786;  and  Judge  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire, 
bom  in  1789. 

Then  there  were  three  men  whose  names  are  identihed 
with  the  history  of  the  West.  There  was  Lewis  Cass,  born 
in  1782,  appointed,  in  181 3,  Governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  then  embracing  i\lichigan,  AHsconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  all  west.  And  William  AVoodbridge,  born 
in  1780,  appointed  in  1814,  Secretary  of  the  same  Territory. 
These  gentlemen  where  walking  histories  of  the  Nortliwest. 
Then  there  was  Thomas  LL  Benton,  born  in  1782,  Senator 
when  Missouri  was  admitted  in  1821,  who  made  his  first 
trips  to  Washington  on  horseback.  Add  his  knowledge  to 
that  of  Messrs.  \\'oodbridge  and  Cass,  and  we  have  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  entire  West.  Many  now  before  me 
will  remember  the  patriotic  lecture  he  delivered  here  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  upon  tlie  approaching  crisis  to  this  country, 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  probably  the  last  lecture  of 
his  life.  Nor  should  1  fail  to  mention  (len.  Henry  Dodge, 
the  Anthony  Wayne  of  his  period,  born  also  in  1782,  one 
of  the  first  Senators  from  Wisconsin. 

A  single  memljer  of  Congress,  and  the  first  one  elect-'d 
from  Chicago,  was  associated  in  Congress  with  two  mem- 
bers who  served  in  President  Monroe's  Cabinet,  one  in 
President  ].  ().  Adams',  three  in  President  Jackson's,  (jue 
in  Presidein  \'an  Buren's,  five  in  President  Harrison's,  four 
in  President  Tyler's,  four  in  President  Polk's,  four  in  l*resi- 
dent  Taylors,  seven  in  President  Fillmore's,  four  in  i^resi- 
dent  Pierces,  five  in  IVesident  Buchanan's,  and  six  in 
President  Lincoln's  ;  embracing  a  period  of  An  ericau 
official  histor}'  from  1817  ;  and  some  of  these  men  were 
born  l>ii.-fore  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard  in  i Boston 
harbor. 

For  some  yaus  after  Cln'cago  elected  her  first  nieinL-er 
of  Congress,  tlie  widow  of  ['resident  Madison  gave  recep- 
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tions  at  Washington,  and  on  tlu-?  first  of  January  her  guests 
were  shown  apartnunts  where  were  suspended  dresses 
which  she  had  ^^'orn  upon  all  great  occasions,  inchiding  the' 
receptions  of  Presidents  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and 
her  husband.  James '^ladison  was  not  only  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  but  also  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution,  and  so  continued  during 
the  terms  of  AVashington's  Presidency ;  and  was  Secretary 
of  State  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration.  So  this 
lady  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  know  the  customs  of 
every  preceding  period  of  our  (governmental  history.  Now. 
if  her  heirs  bring  out  these  dresses  for  the  Centennial  (she 
had  no  children),  the  public  will  be  as^.onished  at  their 
remarkably  small  number,  she  not  ha\'ing  had,  in  over  a 
quarter  of  a  centur\',  what  the  wife  of  the  average  office- 
holder of  these  days  will  have  in  a  single  year. 

Then  there  was  the  widow  of  Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  confidant  of  Cien.  Washini>-ton  in  the  Revolution,  and 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  by 
Aaron  Burr.  Slie  was  born  in  1757,  and  died  at  Washing- 
ton in  1854.  She  was  soliciting  Congress  to  aid  her  in 
publishing  her  husbands  works.  She  could  tell  all  about 
her  father,  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion;  the  personal  appearance  of  (ien.  Washington  and  his 
lady ;  and  of  almost  all  other  public  persons  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period.  In  fact,  when  you  sent  your  first  member 
of  Congress  to  AVashington,  all  society  was  redolent  with 
scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  p.eriod ;  and  here  in  our  midst 
were  several  Revolutionary  soldiers ;  and  one,  Father 
David  Keniston,  who  claimed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
party  who  threw  the  tea  overboard  in  Boston  Harbor. 

You  will  excuse  me  for  digressing  from  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  this  lecture  if  I  here  state  to  you,  that  since  I  com- 
menced Avriting  it,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  an  old 
colleague  in  Congress,  wlio  was  born  the  same  year  (ireat 
Britain  acknowledged  our  independence,  1783, — as  it  will 
probably  be  the  last  opportunity  that  many  of  you  v/i!l  ever 
have  of  liearing  a  letter  read  from  a  man  now  living  who  is 
older  than  our  Ciovernment;  I  allude  to  the  Hon.  Artemas 
Hale,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.  He  is  the  oldest  ex-member 
of  Congress  now  living,  in  his  93d  )ear.  Do  you  vrant  to 
hear  what  the  veteran  says? 

My  health,  considering  my  a^e,  is  (juite  good.  But  my  tiin.j  for 
taking  any  active  part  in  jjul/lic  matters  is  ])a.-,t.  Still,  however,  I  feel 
a  (ire[»  i])tere-,t  in  tlic  welfare  and   prosj>eriiy  of  our  be!(-)\ed  coimiry, 
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and  am  pained  to  hear  of  the  corruption  and  frauds  of  so  many  of 
our  public  men.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  our  circulating  medium  should  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  value, 
Avhich  it  cannot  have  but  by  a  specie  basis.  I  should  be  very  much 
pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  with  yQj.n"  views  of  public  matters. 

I  ans\\-ered  his  letter  in  one  word,  "Amen  I" 

Thus  you  will  see  that  our  history  laps  so  closely  upon 
ihe  Revolutionary  period  that  there  is  no  ])recise  i)oint  at 
which  we  can  say  that  Cliicago  began,  unless  it  be  in  ^St,2, 
when  the  marching  of  the  troops  of  Cien.  Scott  to  Rock 
Island,  on  the  ^Mississippi,  called  attention  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  beautiful  locations  west  of  us.  We  ot"ten 
liear  of  different  men  who  have  done  much  for  Chicago,  by 
their  writings,  their  speeches,  or  their  enterprise.  Iku  1 
have  never  heard  of  a  man  who.  has  done  more  for  Chi- 
cago than  Chicago  has  done  for  him.  God  made  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  country  to  the  west  of  it;  and,  when 
we  come  to  estimate  who  have  done  the  most  for  Chicago, 
the  glory  belongs  first  to  the  enterprising  farmers  who  raised 
a  surplus  of  produce  and  sent  it  here  for  shipment;  and 
second,  to  the  hardy  sailors  who  braved  the  storms  of  our 
harborless  lakes  to  carry  it  to  market.  All  other  classes 
were  the  incidents,  and  not  the  necessities,  of  our  embryo 
city.  Chicago  is  but  the  index  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
agricultural  classes.  And  to  this  day  we  hear  Chicago 
inercantile  failures  attributed  to  the  inaljility  of  farmers  to 
get  their  produce  to  market,  when  the  roads  are  in  a  bad 
condition.  If  we  j)ass  by  the  impetus  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural develoi)ment  of  tiie  country  \\'est  of  Chicago  by 
the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832,  we  must  admit  that  we  are 
passing  into  the  In-centennial  period.  What  did  Chicago 
know  of  the  Declaration  of  independence,  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  Peace  of  1783,  or  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington, until  years  afterwarrls?  It  is  probable  that  Cnpt. 
\Vhist!er,  when  he  came  here  to  build  the  fort  of  1804, 
brought  to  Chicago  the  first  information  on  these  subjects, 
and  probably  had  to  employ  an  interjjreter  to  exj^lain  it. 
It  was  probably  his  Chaplain  that  made  the  first  prayer  t'or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  in  authority; 
aiul  his  vessel  that  first  fioated  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on 
Lake  Micliigan.  Put  there  \\ere  [irayers  liere  200  years 
ago,  and  a  flag  that  did  nni  denote  our  national  indepen- 
dence, but  French   territorial  aggrandizement. 

i    have  used  my  best  efforts  to  find   the   earliest  recvjg- 
nition   of   Chir  ago   by  an\'  (jflicial   autlioriiy.       Cliarle\(;;.v 
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and  other  French  writers  make  mention  of  tlie  place,  but 
1  cannot  find  that  the  French  Government  in  any  way 
recognized  it.  After  the  Canadas  were  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  the  whole  llHnois  country  was  placed  under  the 
local  administration  of  Canada  by  a  bill  which  passed  the 
British  Parliament  in  1766,  known  as  the  "Quebec  Bill;"' 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment took  any  official  notice  of  this  place.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  kr.ow  what  was  religious  liberty  in  those 
da^ys.  At  the  period  of  the  change  of  Government  from 
the  French,  under  the  treaty  of  ikiris,  in  1763,  Thomas 
Gage  was  Commander-in-Chief  (^f  the  British  King's  troops 
in  North  America;  and  in  1764,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
authorizing  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Illinois  to  exercise  the 
worship  of  their  religion  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did 
in  Canada,  and  to  go  Avherever  they  pleased,  even  to  New 
Orleans. 

In  October,  1778,  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia 
created  the  County  of  Illinois,  appointed  John  Todd,  of 
Kentucky,  Civil  Commander,  and  authorized  all  the  civil 
officers  to  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  accustomed,  to 
be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  their  respective 
districts,  P>om  this  we  should  infer  that  there  were  then 
settlements  somewhere  in  the  State.  But  1  can  find  nothing 
of  Chicago  while  we  belonged  to  Virginia.  The  late  Wm. 
H.  Brown,  of  this  city,  in  a  lecture  before  oiu^  Historical 
Society,  in  1865,  said:  "The  k'rcnch  inhabitants  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  in  181 8,  the  year  in  which  I  made  my  residence 
there,  claimed  that  that  village  was  founded  in  1707.  There 
were  evidences  at  that  time  (the  remains  of  former  edifices, 
among  them  the  Jesuit  College)  that  their  chronology  was 
su])Stantially  correct." 

In  1788,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  became  (Governor  of  the 
entire  Northwestern  Territory,  and  was  the  first  man  to 
fill  that  position.  The  seat  of  government  for  Chicago 
people  was  then  at  Marietta,  O.  In  1790  he  came  to 
Kaskaskia  (some  writers  say  Cahokia)  and  organized  what 
is  now  the  entire  State  of  Illinois  into  a  county,  which 
he  named  for  Ihmself.  Besides  this  there  were  but  two 
counties  in  the  whole  Northwestern  Territory — the  County 
of  Knox,  embracing  Indiana,  anrl  the  County  of  Hamilton, 
embracing  Ohio.  Ihit  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Chicago 
at  that  time  was  known  to  the  civil  authorities.  Besides 
consulting  all  th<.»  early  writv^rs  upon  the  subject,  i  have 
corresponded  wilhi  all  the  men  in  the  coimtry  wlio  I  thought 
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vrould  know  anything  concerning  it.  And  I  cannot  find 
anyone  who  has  any  authority  for  stating  that  there  was  any 
official  recognition  of  Chicago  until  den.  ^Vayno's  Treat}", 
made  at  Greenville  in  1795,  in  which  he  acquired  title  from 
the  Indians  to  a  tract  of  land,  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  River,  where  a  fort  formerly  stood.  Green- 
ville is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ohio,  in  Dark  Count}-, 
upon  the  Indiana  State  line.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that,  at  that  time.  Gen.  A\'ayne  came  any  fartl-'.er  vs'cst.  not 
even  as  far  as  Fort  ^\'ayne,  although  he  appears  to  have 
had  the  same  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  position 
of  Fort  Wayne  as  he  did  of  that  of  Chicago.  ^Yhy  the 
fort  at  this  place,  referred  to,  was  built  here,  and  who  built 
it,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  As  the  French  and 
Indians  were  always  allies,  there  is  no  reason  why  tire 
French  should  have  built  such  a  fort.  It  ma}-  be  that  it 
was  built  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  to  defend  the 
place  from  some  other  tribe.  But  offsetting  tradition 
against  Gen.  Wayne's  official  recognition  of  a  fort  here,  it 
may  be  that  there  was  a  mere  trading  and  store-house,  sur- 
rounded by  pickets.  The  prevailing  impression  is  that 
such  was  the  character  of  all  those  places  called  forts  prior 
to  the  abdication  of  the  French  authority.  Col.  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard,  our  oldest  living  settler,  who  was  here  in  181S, 
favors  this  idea,  and  has  reminded  me  of  an  almost  for- 
gotten, but  at  one  time  extensively  received,  tradition,  that 
this  old  fort,  or  palisaded  trading-post,  was  on  the  West 
5ide,  upon  the  North  Branch,  near  vWiere  Indiana  street 
now  crosses  it;  and  it  was  erected,  or  at  least  was  at  one 
time  occupied,  by  a  I'renchman  named  Ciarie,  and  hence 
the  tradition  that  our  North  Branch  river  was  one  called 
"Garie's  River." 

There  was  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Illinois  namt:d  Clii- 
-cagou,  who  went  to  France  in  the  year  1725.  The  Hon. 
Sidney  Breese,  who  settled  at  Kaskaskia  in  181 8,  who  was 
in  the  United  States  Senate  six  years  during  my  service  in 
Congress,  and  who  still  lienors  our  Supreme  Court,  is  the 
best  informed  man  in  Illinois  history  now  li\-ing.  He 
WTites  me: 

I  l:no\v  of  no  aiulioiizcd  recof,Tiiiion  of  Cliicago  as  a  place  on  th)- 
globe,  anterior  to  Wayne'^  treaty.  1  have  a  copy  of  a  ma\\  \\'!iic]"i  1 
made  from  one  in  the  (.>)nLTessional  Library,  which  I  found  ainon.i; 
the  paj.er.s  of  President  Jelfer.son,  made  in  1 685;  in  which  i.i  a  place 
on  the  lake  shore,  about  where  your  city  is,  marked  "Chicaj;ou;' 
and  Lather  Louis  Viviei-,  \\!io  was  a  priest  at  Ka>kaskia  in  175-'  ''^-  ^ 
letter  to  hi-  Sui)er!or,   .a}-,:    '*Chika;,^ou  was  a  celebrated    Indian  chief, 
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who  "went  to  Paris,  and  the  Duche~s  of  Orleans,  at  Versailles,  gave 
hina  a  splendid  snuff-box,  which  he  was  proud  ro  exhibit,  on  hi,> 
return,  to  his  brother  redskins."' 

Some  have  contended  that  our  city  was  named  from  him. 
But  Charlevoix,  in  his  History  of  New  France,  gives  us 
that  name  as  early  as  167 1,  in  which  year,  he  says,  a 
French  voyageur,  named  Nicliolas  Perrot,  went  to  Chicago, 
at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  the  IMiamis  then 
were.    This  was  before  Father  James  Marquette  came  here. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville,  at  the  time  considered  of  no 
other  importance  than  as  setthng  our  difticulties  with  the 
Indians,  afterwards  became  a  matter  of  very  serious  impor- 
tance in  the  settlement  of  our  difficulties  with  Great  Britain. 
while  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  being  negotiated,  18 14.  When 
the  Commissioners  met,  the  Americans  were  surprised  by 
the  British  Commissioners  demanding  the  recognition  of 
that  treaty  as  the  basis  of  negotiations  as  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United.  States.  The  British  at  first  refused 
to  negotiate  except  upon  the  basis  of  that  treaty,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  entire  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
Indian  Confederacy.  They  claimed  the  Indians  as  their 
alHes,  and  considered  themselves  bound  to  protect  them  in 
their  treaty.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  had, 
for  a  long  time,  received  annuities  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  that  these  annuities  were  continued  by  Great 
Britain  after  tlie  treaty  of  cession  in  1763;  and  that,  after 
our  independence  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  the 
Indians  annually  sent  delegations  to  Canada  to  receive 
these  annuities.  During  the  pendency  of  these  negotia- 
tions, it  was  ascertained  that  tliere  had  been  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  celebrated  Chief 
'J'ecumseh  and  the  British  authorities.  After  discussing 
the  matter,  and  finding  the  Americans  p»eremptorily  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indians,  the 
British  Commissioners  proposed  that  the  United  States  and. 
(ireat  Britain  sliould  exercise  a  joint  protectorate  over  the 
Indians,  and  consider  all  the  territory  not  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
n  embraced  within  that  protectorate.  This  would  have 
ici'c  the  six  miles  sc^uare  at  the  moutli.  of  the  Chicago  River 
in  a  permanently  Indian  country.  The  AVest  would  ha\e 
been  situated  similarly  to  Oregon,  ^\hich  was  so  long  held 
under  the  joint  occupation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  and  the  final  result  of  the  joint  occupation  would 
ha\e  been  the  same  as  in  C)regon,  a  division  (A  the  territor}': 
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a  part  of  it,  perhaps  including  Chicago,  being  attached,  in 
the  end,  to  the  Canadian  provinces,  llie  British  Commis- 
sioners were  so  pertinacious  on  tliis  subject  that  it  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  negotiations  would  have  to  be 
given  up.  And  when  the  British  Commissioners  finally 
yielded,  the  British  Government  received  the  bitter  curses 
of  the  Indians. 

Billy  Caldwell,  better  known  in  Chicago  as  Sauganash, 
w^lio  lived  here  several  years  after  I  came  here,  and  was 
well  known  to  me  personall}',  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
of  Tecumseh,  and  declared  that  if  Tecumseh  had  been  liv- 
ing he  Avould  have  aroused  all  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest 
in  a  general  warflire  upon  the  Canadian  settlements,  in 
retaliation  for  what  he  considered  the  treachery  at  Ghent. 
Caldwell,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  insisted  that  Tecumseh, 
not  long  before  he  was  killed,  predicted  that  the  British  in 
time  would  abandon  them,  and  seriously  meditated,  during 
the  war  of  1812,  upon  going  over  to  the  Americans  with  all 
his  forces.  Caldwell  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  Colonel  in  the 
British  army,  stationed  upon  the  13etroit  frontier,  whose 
name  he  bore.  His  mother  was  Tecumseh's  own  sister. 
He  ultimately  went  to  his  tril)e  at  the  I'ottawatomie  Reser- 
vation in  ShaA\nee  County,  Kan.,  airi  died  there. 

When  the  Illinois  territory  ^^■as  a  part  of  Indiana,  our 
seat  of  government  was  at  Vmcennes.  When  it  was  set  off 
from  Indiana,  in  1809,  the  whole  territory  was  organized 
into  two  counties,  St.  C'lair  and  Randolph.  Judge  Breese. 
whose  home  was  in  Kaskaskia  in  181 8,  informs  me  that  hus 
home  was  never  in  tlie  same  county  with  Chicago,  being  in 
the  southern  County  of  Randol pit. 

From  St.  Clair  County,  \\liat  is  now  Cook  County,  was 
set  off  in  the  new  County  of  Madison:  thence  in  the  new 
County  of  Crawford;  in  1819,  m  the  new  County  of  Clark; 
and  so  little  was  then  known  of  the  northern  country,  that 
the  act  creating  Clark  Courity  extended  it  to  the  Canada 
line.  In  182 1,  we  were  set  oif  in  the  new  County  of  Pike; 
in  1823,  in  the  new  County  of  Fulton;  and  in  1825,  in  the 
new  County  of  Peoria.  I  have  not  only  caused  the  Count v 
records  of  these  counties  to  l>e  examined,  bur  have  also 
corresponded  ^^ilh  their  earliest  settlers,  and  1  can  UnCi 
no  official  recognition  of  Chicago  until  v-e  reach  r'uiton 
County.  The  Clerk  of  that  County  writes  me,  tliai  the 
earliest  mention  of  Chicago  in  the  records  i<  tb.o  p.rder  ol 
an  election  at  tlie  term  of  the  Fulton  Count}'  Comm's- 
sioners'  Court,   Sept.    2,    1823,   to  choose  one-   .Major  and 
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company  officers,  polls  at  Chicago  to  be  opened  at  the  house 
of  John  Kinzie.  The  returns  of  this  election  cannot  be 
found,  if  they  v/ere  ever  made.  As  the  county  was  organ- 
ized in  1823,  this,  of  course,  was  the  first  election  under 
the  organization  of  the  county.  The  same  Court  ordered, 
April  27,  1824,  that  the  Sheriff,  Abner  Eads,  be  released 
from  paying  the  money  tax  collected  at  Chicago  by  Pvous- 
ser.  In  those  days  the  Sheriffs  were  ex-oftlcio  collectors  of 
taxes.  The  name  indicates  that  our  Tax-Collector  was 
then  a  Frenchman,  or  a  mixed-breed  French  and  Indian. 
It  seems  that  they  had  defaulters  in  those  days,  as  well  as 
now.  It  would  be  a  gratifying  historical  fact  if  we  could 
know  how  mucii  this  man  Rousser  collected,  as  showinir 
the  financial  resources  of  our  population  at  that  time,  when 
all  the  real  estate  belonged  to  the  General  Government. 
The  numerous  followers  of  this  man  Rousser  have  shown 
their  ingratitude  to  the  founder  of  their  sect  by  their  failure 
to  erect  any  monumeiU  to  his  memory,  or  to  name  after 
him  a  street,  a  school-house,  or  a  hre-engine  house. 
These  Rousserites  are  getting  to  be  a  numerous  body  of 
men,  and  their  motto  is,  "Keep  what  you  collect.''  One 
election  and  one  steal  are  all  that  the  records  of  Fulton 
County  show  for  Chicago  ! 

The  Clerk  of  Peoria  County  writes  me,  that  his  earliest 
records  commence  March  8,   1825.       From   these  records 

I  learn  that  John  Kinzie  was  commissioned  Justice  of  the 
Peace  July  28,  1825.  He  was  the  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace  resident  at  Cliicago.  Alexander  Wolcott,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  John  ]>.  I'eaubien,  were  conmiissioned  Sept.  10, 
of  the  same  year. 

I  have  also  the  assessment-roll  of  John  L.  I)Ogardus, 
assessor  of  Peoria  County,  for  the  year  1825,  dated  July 
25,  which  is  as  follows: 

Tax-Payeri'  Names.                                                                            Valuation.  'J'ax. 

1  Bcauhien,  John  B $1000  $10.00 

2  Clybuuriic,  Jonas,    625  6.25 

3  Clark,  John  K 250  2.50 

4  Crafts,  John, 5000  50.00 

5  Clenno.nt,  Jeremy, 100  1. 00 

6  Coutra,  Lo'ui>, . .' 50  .50 

7  Kin/.iw,  John, 500  5.00 

8  Faframhotsc-,  Claud.-, loo  1,00 

9  Lafruniboi-e.  Joseph, 50  .50 

10  McKt^e,  David,    100  i.oo 

I I  Piche,  Peter.    100  i.oo 

12  Robin>on,  AI»xander,   2(X>  2.00 

13  Wolcott,  Alexander 572  5.72 

14  Wilemet  [Ouilmettc],  Antolne, 400  4.00 
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The  entire  valuation,  land  then  being  not  taxable,  of  all 
the  property  in  Chicago  was  $9,047,  and  the  rate  was  one 
per  cent.  But  the  property  of  tlie  American  Fur  Company 
was  assessed  to  John  Crafts,  its  agent,  at  $5,000.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  and  died  the  next  year,  and  ^Ir.  Kinzie  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  Deducting  the  xVmerican  l^ur  Co.'s 
assessment,  we  have  only  $4,047  as  the  personal  property 
of' Chicago,  in  1825,  $40.47  as  the  tax,  and  thirteen  as  the 
number  of  the  tax-payers. 

The  clerk  sent  me  a  copy  of  two  poll-books  used  at  Chicago 
— one  at  an  election  held  Aug.  7,  1826,  containing  diirty- 
five  names;  the  other  at  an  election  held  Aug.  2,  1830, 
containing  thirty-two  names;  thus  showing  a  decrease  of 
three  voters  in  four  years.  1  will  read  you  the  names  of 
our  voters  in  1826,  and  you  will  see  that  only  ten  of  the 
fourteen  tax-payers  in  1S25  then  voted  : 

1  Augu.-^tin  lianny.    [Bannot?]  19  John  Bapti.^te  Lafortune. 

2  Henry  Kelley.  20  John  Baptiste  Malast. 

3  Daniel  Bourassea.  21  Joseph  Pothier. 

4  Cole  Weeks.  22  Alexander  Robinson.         182^ 

5  Antoine  Ouilraette.  1825  23  Jolm  K.  Clark.  1S25 
C  John  Bapti^te  Secor.  24  David  McKee.  1S25 
7  Joseph  Catie.  25  Joseph  Anderson. 

S  Benjamin  Russell.  .    .  ^  26  Joseph  Pepot. 

9  Basile  Di^plattes.  27  Jolm  Baptiste  Beavdnen.  1R25 

10  P'rancis  Paframbol^e,  Sr.  28  John  Kinzie.  1825 

11  I'rancis  Lafraniboise,  Jr.  29  Archibrdd  Clybourne. 

12  Joseph  Lafrarnboise.  1S25  30  Billy  Caldwell. 

13  Ale.vander  Larant.  31    Martin  \'ansicle. 

14  I'ninei.>  Laducier.  32   Paul  Jarnboe. 

15  }*eter  Chavellie.  33  Jonas  Clybourne.  1S25 

16  Claude  Lafraiiiboi>c.  1 82 5  34  JuP.vard  Ament. 

17  Jeremiah Clainnore [Clermont ?]'25 35   ."-'anuiel  Johnston. 
iS  Peter  Junio. 

I  will  now  read,  you  the  names  of  our  \oters  in  1830. 
showing  that  only  three  of  the  fourteen  tax-payers  of  1825 
then  voted : 

1  Stephen  J.  Scott.  13  William  See. 

2  John  B.  Beaul)ien.  1S25,  1826     14  John  Van  Horn. 

3  Leon  Bourassea.  13  John  ^finn. 

4  B.  IL  Laughton.  16   David  \'an  Eat<jn. 

5  Jesse  Walker,  17  Stephen  Mack. 

6  Mcdard  B.  iJeaubien.  18  Jonathan  A.  Bailey. 

7  John  Baptiste  Chavellca.  19  Alexander  McDollo.  [AfeDole.'j 

8  JanifS  Kinzie.  20  John  S.  ('.   Hogan. 

9  Russell  E.  Heacoek.  21   David  MeKee.    1825,       1820 

10  James  i>ro\vn,  22  Billy  Caldwell.                    182O 
U  Jos.  Lafrainboisf-  1825,  1826     23  Josepli  'iliibeaut. 

12  Jolm  L.  Davis.  24  Peter  i'lique. 
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25  Mark  Eeaubicn.  29  Michael  Welch. 

26  Laurant  .Martin.  30  Francis  Laducier,  1S26 

27  John  Baptiste  Secor  1S26         31   Bewis  Ganday. 

28  Joseph  Bauskey.  32  Bercsh  Beclerc. 

It  is  a  remarkable  commentary  upon  the  fickleness  of  our 
population,  that  only  six  of  the  men  v/ho  voted  in  1826 
■voted  in  1S30;  and  these  six. were  half-breeds  or  Govern- 
ment employes.  Father  John  Kinzie.  however,  died  be- 
tween t]\e  tv\o  elections,  upon  the  6th  of  January,  1828, 
aged  6^.  But  there  were  some  not  voting  at  the  second 
election,  such  as  the  late  Archibald  Clybourne,  his  father 
Jonas,  and  lialf-brother  John  K.  Clark,  who  ended  their 
days  with  us.  The  half-breeds  and  French  who  did  not 
vote  may  have  been  away  on  a  hunting  and  trading  expedi- 
tion. The  voters  in  1826  st-em  to  have  understood  their 
true  interest,  being  dej)endents  upon  the  fort,  as  every  one  of 
them  voted  the  Administration  ticket,  John  Quincy  Adams 
then  being  President.  If  there  were  e\er  three  men  in  the 
United  States  who  electrified  the  whole  country  with  their 
fiery  denunciations  of  the  military  power,  they  were  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams,  his  Vice-President  John  C.  Cai- 
houn,  and  his  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Clay.  Neither  ot" 
the  tliree  ever  forget  Cien.  Jackson  1  Jt  would  have  seemed 
malicious,  and  yet  quite  pertinent,  on  the  ])art  of  the  Chicago 
member  of  Congress  to  have  asked  eitlier  of  these  gentlemen 
whether  it  was  not  a  singular  fact  that,  while  Mr.  Adams 
was  President,  the  people  of  Chicago  unanimously  \oted 
with  the  fort !  Ninian  Fdwards  for  Ciovernor,  Samuel  H. 
Thompson  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Daniel  P.  Cook  tor 
Congressman,  tlie  Administration  candidates,  each  received 
thirty-five  \'otes,  being  all  there  were.  The  much-corn- 
plained-of  milita.ry  pov/er  of  the  present  day  has  never 
secured  a  greater  imanimity  in  the  colored  vote  of  the 
South.  Put  four  years  later,  in  1830,  when  Andrew  Jack- 
son was  President,  there  was  a  material  change  in  the 
politics  of  the  place.  John  Reynolds,  the  Jackson  candi- 
date for  Ciovernor,  received  twenty-two  out  of  the  thirn  -two 
votes  cast.  Of  the  six  who  voted  at  both  elections,  and 
who  voted  for  the  Adams  candidate  in  1826,  five  voted  for 
the  Jackson  candidate  in  1830;  showiiig  their  consistency 
by  each  time  voting  with  the  Administration,  or  more 
properly  with  the  fort.  Pilly  Caldwell,  the  Sauganash,  the 
nephew  of  'I'ecumseh,  voted  the  Jackson  ticket;  while 
Joseph  Lafrarnboise,  a  noted  Indian  chief,  stood  out  and 
voted  against  it.  i'er!i;i[)S  Gen.  Jackson,  in  some  of  line 
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early  Indian  vrars,  had  caused  the  death  of  some  of  Lafrani- 
boise's  relatives  or  friends.  Up  to  1S48.  we  liad  the  ^•i^■a 
voce  system  of  voting  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Each  mar. 
vvent  up  to  the  polls,  with  or  without  a  ticket  in  his  hand-, 
and  told  whom  he  wanted  to  vote  for,  and  the  judges  so 
recorded  it.  But  in  those  days  the  masses  knew  as  little 
vrhom  the}"  M'ere  voting  for  as  they  do  now.  For  tlie 
judges  often  read  off  the  names  of  the  candidates  from  the 
tickets,  and  the  voter  would  nod  his  head.  Tliere  was  nv> 
chance,  however,  for  stufhng  the  ballot-box  under  the  vi\a 
^■oce  system.  It  may  account  for  the  failing  off  of  the  vote 
between  1826  and  1830,  that  some  persons  would  not  vote 
the  Jackson  ticket,  and  yet  disliked  to  \'ote  against  the 
fort.  There  were  four  of  the  Laframboise  lamily  voting  iri 
1826,  and  only  one  in  1830.  The  names  of  voters  in  1826 
indicate  that  lull  tluee-fourths  of  them  were  French  and 
half-breeds.  The  judges  in  1826  were  Father  John  Kinzie, 
the  late  Gen.  John  B.  Beaubien,  and  Billy  Caldwell.  The 
clerks  were  the  late  Archibald  Clybourne  and  his  half-brother 
John  K.  Chirk.  I'he  election  was  held  at  tlie  Agenc} 
Elouse,  in  Chicago  Precinct,  Peoria  County.  The  Agency 
House  was  on  the  North  Side,  and  was  the  second  house 
built  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Kinzies  being  the  hrst.  The  Indian 
Agent  was  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott,  wlio  died  in  1830,  son- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Kinzie. 

The  election  of  1830,  was  held  in  the  house  of  James 
Kinzie,  Chicago  Precinct,  Peoria  County.  This  house  was 
on  the  West  Side,  near  the  forks  of  the  river.  The  South 
Side  had  no  status  at  that  time,  there  being  nothing  then 
on  that  side  except  the  fort  and  light-hou.se  building,  and 
the  log-houses  of  the  two  Beaubien  brothers, — one  residing 
at  the  lake  shore,  and  one  near  the  forks  of  the  river,  with 
such  a  marsh  between,  that,  nmch  of  the  time,  their  most 
convenient,  way  of  visiting  each  other  was  in  boats  in  the 
river. 

Tlie  judges  at  the  election  of  1830,  were  Russell  h- 
Heacock,  the  fust  lawyer  to  settle  in  Chicago,  Cen.  Jolu! 
B.  Beaubien,  one  of  the  judges  in  1826,  and  James  Kin- 
zie. The  clerks  were  Medard  B.  Beaubien,  well  known 
in  this  city,  now  principal  agent  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe 
of  Indians  at  Silver  Pake.  Shawnee  County,  Kansas,  ami 
Jesse  Walker.  'JTe  names  of  voter.s  in  1830,  indicate 
a  large  influx  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  but  among  ihem 
was  one  Irishman,  prol>ably  the  first  Irishman  who  ever 
trod  the  Chicai-o  soil,     'j'he  first  thouglit  tliai  occurred  i*' 
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me  was,  What  could  bring  an  Irishman  out  here  all  alone? 
Who  was  to  help  him  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day?  \Yho 
■svas  to  attend  his  wake?  His  name  was  Michael  Welch. 
What  have  our  many  Irish  Aldermen  been  thinking  of,  that 
they  have  never  given  us,  in  honor  of  their  first  settler,  a 
AVelch  avenue,  a  Welch  street,  a  Welch  schoool-house,  or  a 
Welch  fire-engine?  The  next  thought  that  occurred  to  me 
was,  What  could  he  be  doing  out  here  all  by  himself? 
Now,  what  would  an  Irisliman  naturally  do  when  he  found 
hims^f  here  all  alone,  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  any 
other  Irishman?  He  vras  a  bugler.  He  blew  his  horn. 
He  was  a  discharged  soldier,  and,  having  faithfully  served 
out  his  time,  he  stopped  long  enough  to  vote  the  straight 
Jackson  ticket,  and  then  joined  Captain  Jesse  Brown's 
Rangers  and  marched  on  to  clear  the  Indians  out  of  the 
way  of  his  coming  countrymen,  who  were  already  aroused 
by  his  bugle's  blast,  as  his  patron  St.  Patrick,  -centuries 
"before,  had  cleared  tlie  snakes  out  of  his  way  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity. 

Capt.  Jesse  Brown  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Brown,  of  our  Supreme  Court,  and  was  author- 
ized by  President  Jackson  to  raise  a  company  of  men,  who 
were  called  "  Brown's  Rangers,"  and  was  ordered  to  report 
to  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearney,  on  the  Western  frontier. 

There  is  a  prevailing  impression  that  Irishmen  never  go 
anywhere  except  in  squads.  But  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  will  ]jrove  that  Irislmien  have  ventured  as 
far  alone  upon  hazardous  explorations  as  any  other  men. 
But  he  dislikes  to  stay  alone.  Like  the  honey-bee,  wlieii 
he  fmds  a  good  thing,  he  wants  some  others  to  come  and 
help  him  enjoy  it.  Mv  original  Congressional  district 
extended  iiorih  to  the  Wisconsin  liiie,  west  to  the  Rock 
River  Valley,  south  so  as  to  embrace  Princeton,  LaSalle, 
Bloomington,  Urbana,  and  Danville.  I  had  to  travel  all 
over  this  district  with  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  visit  the 
spare  settlements.  I  often  f(;und  an  Irishman  cultiwating 
the  soil  alone.  But  when  I  made  a  second  visit,  I  found 
some  more  Irishmen  there,  or  else  the  original  one  had 
gone.  Gov.  Winthrop,  of  lioston,  in  his  journal  under  date 
of  1642,  tells  us  of  one  Darljy  Field,  an  Irishman,  who 
could  not  rest  contented  after  his  landing  in  America  until 
lie  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  AVhite  Mountains.  He 
was  the  fust  man  to  ascend  Mount  Washington,  and  when 
asked  why  he  went,  replied.  "  Merely  to  take  a  look  at  the 
country  ! ' 
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The  official  dispatches  of  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  commended  the  conduct  of  Private  Sullivan,  of 
one  of  our  Chicago  regiments.  In  the  battle  he  had 
advanced  before  his  company,  ene^aged  in  a  single  combat 
with  a  Mexican  officer,  and  killed  nim.  I  called  President 
Polk's  attention  to  the  report,  and  asked  for  Sullivan's  pro- 
motion. He  referred  the  matter  to  the  Adjutant-General. 
Time  passed  along,  and  no  appointment  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  I  called  upon  the  Adjutant-General,  and  he  read 
me  a  letter  from  Sullivan's  superior  officer,  commending  his 
courage  and  general  good  conduct,  but  strongly  protesting 
against  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant  in  the  regular  army, 
on  account  of  his  deficiency  in  West  Point  education.  I 
appealed  to  the  President,  and  it  did  not  take  long  to 
satisfy  him  that  good  fighting  in  war-time  would  counter- 
balance all  deficiencies  in  education,  and  Sullivan  was 
promoted.  Some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war,  .his  father 
called  upon  me,  said  he  had  not  heard  from  his  son  for  a 
long  time,  and  wanted  me  to  find  him.  ]\Iany  of  you  will 
remember  the  father,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  at  one  time  Justice 
of  the  Peace, — a  tall  and  well-proportioned  gentleman,  with 
as  prepossessing  a  general  appearance  as  any  gentleman 
who  walked  our  streets.  I  A\TOte  to  Washington,  and 
received  for  answer  that  Sullivan  resigned  his  Lieutenancy 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Inside  the  official  letter  vras  a 
note  marked  ''private  and  unofticial.''  ''Tell  Sullivan's 
father  to  read  the  news  from  Ivlexico.  I  enclose  some 
scraps  from  a  Xew  Orleans  newspaper,  and  the  Col.  Sul- 
livan therein  mentioned  is  reported  to  be  tlie  late  Lieut. 
Sullivan  of  the  regular  a.rmy."  Some  time  afterwards,  an 
officer  of  the  army  gave  me  tlie  following  account :  After 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  some  of  the  oflicers  were 
tarrying  late  at  dinner,  when  Lieut.  Sullivan  entered  and 
was  saluted  with  "Will  you  join  us,  Lieut.  Sullivan?" 
"Col.  Sullivan,  if  you  please,  gentleman,"  was  the  reply. 
Whereupon  one  of  the  officers  said,  "It  will  not  surprise  us 
at  all  if  you  are  Col.  Sullivan.  If  your  killing  that  Mexican 
was  of  so  mucli  account  as  to  put  you  on  an  ecjuality  with 
us  who  have  studied  four  years  at  West  Point,  and  ha\e 
seen  considerable  active  service,  a  little  personal  fa\oritl.^m 
miglit  carry  you  still  higher,  and  make  you  a  Colonel. 
Why,  Lieut.  Sullivan,  if  you  should  kill  another  Mexican, 
those  politicians  at  W^ashingLon  would  make  you  Com- 
rnander-in-Ch.ief !"  "  (ientlenien,''"  said  Sulli\-an,  "it  i.^ 
business  that  urinus  me  here.      Here  is  mv  coinniission  a> 
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"Colonel  in  the  ]Mexican  revolutionary  army,  and  now  you 
know  my  authority.  And  now,  here's  my  business  in  this 
paper,  which  I  vcill  read."  He  then  read  a  paper  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  him  to  employ  a  competent  engineer 
upon  his  staiT.  The  officers  reminded  him  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  tiie  face  of  the  Mexican  country,  had  no  maps, 
knew  not  his  route,  and  insisted  that  they  could  be  of  no 
-service  to  him.  "You  do  not  understand  me,  gentlemen," 
Teplied  Sullivan  ;  ••  it  is  not  for  v,  hat  I  am  going  to  do  that 
I  want  any  of  your  assistance.  I  only  want  you  to  map  it 
out  after  I  have  done  it.  You  are  always  talking  about 
3'our  military  school,  and  what  you  have  studied,  and  the 
like  of  you  will  be  at  school  hereafter,  and  they  will  want 
to  study  Sullivan's  Route  to  the  Capital  of  Mexico  ;  and  if 
^ver  I  should  be  Emperor,  whom  would  I  want  for  Sec- 
retary of  War  but  my  o^\■n  Engineer?"'  Sullivan  set  out 
^ipon  his  march  with  no  one  to  map  out  his  route.  He 
penetrated  regions  where  no  man  had  ever  been  before. 
He  came  out  of  forests  where  men  least  expected  him.  He 
appeared  to  be  everywhere,  and  the  inhabitants  could  make 
no  calculation  where  he  was  not.  They  either  all  joined 
"him,  or  fled  before  him.  He  had  everything  his  own  way, 
until,  in  his  ettbrts  to  join  the  main  army,  he  found  himself 
in  the  fortified  country.  Here  he  missed  his  engineer  and 
his  military  education.  He  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner, 
marched  into  the  Plaza,  a  bullet  pierced  his  heart,  and  that 
was  the  last  of  Sullivan.  J3ut  it  just  took  a  Chicago  Irish 
boy  to  teach  the  Enrperor  }>Iaximihan  how  to  die  the  death 
■of  a  soldier  some  twenty  years  afterwards  ;  and  Sullivan  had 
as  much  right  in  Mexico  as  Maximilian. 

There  are  67  names  upon  the  tv;o  voting-Hsts  of  1825 
and  1830.  Six  voted  at  both  elections,  leaving  61  different 
names,  which,  with  the  four  on  the  tax-list  of  1825  who  did 
not  vote  at  either  election,  constitute  the  65  from  whom 
•our  first  families  are  descended. 

And  as  there  may  l>e  some  pride  in  after  years  in  tracing 
one's  connection  with  our  lirst  families,  the  real  Knicker- 
bockers of  Chicago,  1  have  taken  some  paiiis  to  obtain 
interviews  or  hold  corresijondence  with  such  of  them  as 
might  be  living,  and  with  the  descendants  of  such  as  are 
dead.  Of  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  I  can  obtain  no 
knowledge  whatever.  \  shall  publish  all  their  names,  and 
at  some  future  time  shall  })ublish  what  f  have  ascertained, 
or  may  hereafter  ascertain,  of  their  history  and  of  tlicir  de- 
scendant.^.    When  it  was  known,   in   1S60,   that  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  was  to  make  Chicago  a  visit,  one  of  our  societ)^ 
men  suggested  that  it  was  my  duty,  as  Mayor  of  the  city, 
to  select  about  a  hundred  from  our  first  families  and  give 
the  Prince  a  ball.  I  asked  him  to  give  the  names  of  the 
hundred  from  the  tirst  families.  This  he  said  he  w^as  un- 
willing to  do.  I  asked  him  then  to  give  me  the  names  of 
even  ten  of  our  lirst  f:imilies,  meaning,  of  course,  nine 
besides  his  own.  This  he  also  declared  himself  unwilling 
to  do.  But  if,  at  any  future  tim.e,  any  one  of  our  society 
men  should  wish  to  make  a  party  from  our  lirst  families,  he 
may  derive  some  assistance  from  this  kcture. 

At  this  time  I  think  there  are  but  three  of  those  voters 
living.  One  is  Medard  B.  Beaubien,  son  of  the  late  Gen. 
John  B.  Beaubien,  of  this  city,  now  the  leading  man  among 
the  Pottavatomie  Indians,  in  Kansas.  The  second  is 
David  ]McKee,  now  hving  near  Aurora,  111.  He  was  born 
in  A'irginia  in  1800,  and  went  to  Cincinnati  when  a  }oung 
man,  as  a  blacksmith.  Under  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  made 
with  the  Indians  by  Gen.  Cass,  in  182 1,  the  Goveniment 
was  to  keep  a  blacksmith  here,  who  was  to  work  exclusively 
for  the  Indiaris.  Col.  Benjamin  B.  Kerchival,  then  Indian 
Agent,  afterwards  a  prominent  citizen  of  Detroit,  went  to 
Cincinnati  and  emi)ioyed  McKee  to  come  here  in  that 
capacity.  McKee  reached  Port  Wayne,  and  there  waited 
for  a  guide.  At  that  time  the  only  mail  Chicago  had  was 
a  monthly  one  to  Port  Wayne.  Pie  did  not  wait  long 
^before  tlie  exitloring  exp'edition  of  Maj.  Stephen  11.  Long 
reached  that  place,  and  he  accompanied  it  to  Cliicago. 
Turning  to  the  history  of  that  expedition,  by  Prof  A\'irii:un 
H.  Keating,  of  the  I'nixersity  of  Pennsylvania,  I  fuid  that 
orders  were  issued  to  .Maj.  Long,  April  25,  1S23,  for  liim 
to  commence  at  Philadelphia,  thence  to  proceed  to  ^V'hoel- 
ing,  thence  to  Chicago  or  P^ort  AN'ayne,  thence  to  Port 
Annstrong  or  Dubuque  lead  mines,  thence  up  the  JMissis- 
sippi  to  Port  St.  .Anthony,  etc.  I'he  expedition  readied 
P'ort  ^^'ayne,  May  26,  1823,  and  Prof  Keating  s[)eaks  of 
.the  fort  then  there  as  erected  in  18 14  on  the  site  of  the  old 
fort,  the  location  of  which  had  been  designated  by  (^en. 
Anthony  \\'ayne  after  his  victory  o\er  the  confederated 
Indians  on  the  20th  of  August,  1794,  vvhicli  gave  rise  to  tlie 
treaty  of  (ireenville  in  the  following  )-ear.  The  I'rofes.^or 
says  also,  that  the  expedition  fortunately  met  at  I'ort 
Wayne  the  express  sent  from  Chicago  for  letters,  and 
obtained  him  as  guide.  Tliey  left  Fort  Wayne  INlay  jytli, 
1823.      'Pheir  cavalcade   consisted   of   seven   person'^,    m- 
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eluding  the  soldier  mail-carrier,  and  a  colored  servant  :  and 
tliey  had  two  horses  loaded  with  provisions.  On  the  5th 
of  June  they  readied  Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  having  been 
eight  days  in  traveling  the  distance  of  216  miles,  an  average 
of  27  miles  a  day.  their  distance  exceeding  the  usual  allow- 
ance.by  16  miles,  in  consequence  of  their  circuitous  route 
to  avoid  the  I-^lkhart  Ri\'er.  The  railroad  train  now  leav- 
ing here  at  9  a.m.  reaches  Fort  Wayne  at  2  |.).m.  The 
post  at  Chicago  was  abandoned  a  few  months  after  the 
party  reached  it,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  white  population  westward,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
chain  of  military  posts  along  the  Mississippi  River,  render- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  force  here  unnecessary.  An 
Indian  Agent.  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott,  uncle  of  our  present 
County  Surveyor,  of  the  same  name,  remained  here  to  keep 
up  amicable  relations  with  the  Indian.s,  and  to  attend  10 
their  wants,  daily  becoming  greater  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  game.  Fort  Dearborn  was  not  occu- 
pied by  soldiers  again,  excejjt  temporarily  m  transit,  until 
1832,  when  the  lUack  Hawk  troubles  broke  out.  A\'hen 
Mr.  McKee  came  here  there  were  but  two  houses  :  one 
belonging  to  John  Kinz.ie.  the  other  to  his  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Alexander  ^\'olc■otl,  the  Indian  Agent, — Mr.  Kinzie's  hav- 
ing been  built  first.  Both  houses  were  built  of  logs,  and 
lined  v/ith  cedar  bark.  The  third  house  was  built  by 
Joseph  Pothicr,  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  voters  here 
in  1826,  and  who  until  recently  was  a  resident  of  Mil- 
waukee. He  married  an  Indian  half-breed,  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Kinzie,  and  was  striker  for  Mr,  McKee  in  "the  black- 
smith shop.  jlr.  McKee  was  married  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  at 
Mr.  Kinzie's  house,  and  he  built  the  fourth  house.  All 
four  houses  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  ri\  er. 

The  inhabitants  were  soldiers.  Frenchmen  in  tlie  employ 
of  the  American  Fur  Com^jany,  and  Indians.  ^Vhen  the 
fort  was  not  garrisoned,  and  the  fur-traders  were  in  the 
country  making  their  purchases,  the  Indians  constituted 
almost  the  £ntire  population.  In  i827-"28,  Mr.  McKee 
carried  the  mail  once  a  month  to  Fort  AVayne.  As  his 
Indian  i>ony  had  to  carry  the  mail-bag  and  tlie  blankets  for 
him  to  sleep  u[jon,  he  could  n(;t  carry  corn  for  tlie  pnir/ 
and  provisions  for  himself  He  drove  tlie  poiiy  in  front  of 
him,  and  cut  down  an  elm  or  l)asswood  tree  for  the  pony 
to  browse  upon  during  the  night.  He  carried  a  gun  with 
which  he  killed  the  game  for  his  own  food.  1  lis  route  was 
from   here   to   Xiie>,   Mich.,   thence   to    Flkhrul,    Ind.,  and 
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thence  to  Fort  Wayne.  His  average  trip  from  this  place 
to  Fort  Wayne  Avas  fourteen  days ;  tlie  quickest  time  he 
ever  made  v/as  ten  days.  Gen.  John  McNiel,  one  of  tlie 
heroes  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  commanded  the  fort 
when  yir.  McKee  came  to  Chicago.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
a  sailing  vessel,  called  the  Fleartless,  undertook  to  enter 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  ran  ashore,  and  v/as  beached  in  the 
sand.  They  tried  to  cut  her  out.  but  she  went  to  pieces. 
About  a  year  thereafter  the  first  vessel  entered  the  harbor. 
and  anchored  opposite  the  fort.  It  was  the  United  States 
revenue-cutter  Fairplay.  When  \\'e  speak  of  the  first  vessel 
coming  to  Chicago,  there  is  always  a  confusion  between 
the  vessels  that  anchored  outside  and  the  vessels  that 
actually  came  up  into  the  river.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
United  States  revenue-cutter  Fairplay  was  the  first  one  to 
actually  enter  the  river.  In  1826,  there  came  here  a  sail- 
ing vessel  called  the  Young  Tiger,  to  enter  the  river,  but 
she  anchored  out  in  the  lake,  slipped  her  cable,  and  went 
ashore. 

Mr.  E.  Buell,  now  residing  in  Clinton  County,  Iowa, 
near  Lyons,  aged  75,  claims  that  he  was  pilot  and  naviga- 
tor on  the  schooner  Aurora,  Capt.  Titus,  that  came  to 
Chicago  in  1820  or  182 1;  but  he  leaves  the  question  un- 
settled as  to  whether  or  not  he  came  up  into  the  river. 
The  steamers  which  brought  here  the  troops  of  Gen.  Scott, 
in  1832,  had  to  anchor  some  distance  outside.  The  per- 
sons claiming  to  have  been  upon  the  first  vessel  that  passed 
over  the  Chicago  bar  and  came  up  into  the  river,  are  even 
more  numerous  than  those  claiming  to  be  descendants  of 
the  [>er.sons  who  had  the  first  white  child  born  in  Chicago. 
I  will  not  discuss  this  matter  now,  as  the  mass  of  you  care 
less  about  those  who  had  tlie  first  child  than  you  do  about 
those  who  are  to  have  the  next  one,  and  wliar  is  to  become 
of  it. 

Ihe  third  man  no\s-  living  who  voted  in  Chicago  Pre- 
cinct, Peoria  Coimty,  in  1830,  is  our  well-known-  fellow- 
citizen,  Mark  Beaubien.  He  came  hc're  in  1.826.  to  visit  his 
brotiier,  John  H.  iieaublen,  who  was  an  employe  of  the 
American  Fur  Comi>any,  and  wlio  lived  in  a  l',\g-house  near 
the  lake-shore,  rie-ir  the  mouth  of  tlie  river,  on  the  Souti^. 
Side.  Mark  returned  to  Detroit,  and  l)rought  his  family 
here,  and  built  him  a  log-house,  fronting  the  river,  on 
what  is  known  as  the  "Old  Wigwam  Lot,"  on  the  corner  oi 
Lake  and  Market  streets  ;  it  being  at  that  time  the  only 
dweliiiig-house   on    tlie    South    Side,    except    his   brotlier--. 
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He  constructed  it  for  hotel  purposes,  and.  when  the  Indian 
Chief  Sar.ganash  learned  his  design,  he  told  him  that 
Americans  named  their  hotels  after  big  men,  and  asked  . 
him  what  he  was  going  to  call  it.  ^fr.  Beaubien  took  tlie 
hint,  and  said  "I'll  call  it  Sauganash  !"  A  few  years  after- 
wards, he  built  a  lara;e  addition  to  it,  which  was  the  first 
frame-house  built  on  the  South  Side.  It  M-as  in  this  house 
that  I  took  my  first  meal,  on  my  arrival  here  in  1836,  it  being 
then  kept  by  John  ^lurph}-.  Mr.  Beaubieii  was  born  in  1800, 
and  in  Detroit,  where  his  fatlier  was  also  born ;  but  his  grand- 
father was  an  emigrant  from  France.  He  established  the  first 
ferry,  at  the  forks  of  the  ri\-er.  He  was  an  original  fiddler, 
having  inherited  the  art  in  the  natural  way  ;  and  he  will 
probably  die  one.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  music  at 
any  of  our  parties  in  olden  times,  Mr.  Beaubien  was  always 
sent  for,  and  when  one  fiddle-string  broke,  he  was  good  for 
the  three ;  and,  when  another  broke,  he  could  still  keep  up 
the  music ;  and  if  there  were  only  one  string  left,  a  party 
would  never  go  away  disappointed  if  Mr.  Beaubien  was  left 
to  play  upon  it.  He  has  done  much  to  keep  up  our  first 
families,  having  had  twenty-three  children.  His  grand- 
children had  numbered  fifty-three  when  the  great-grand- 
children began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  he  stopped 
counting.  I  introduce  him  to  you  to-day  as  the  only  man 
yoti  will  jjrobably  ever  see  who  witnessed  the  surrender  of 
an  American  army.  C^od  grant  that  such  an  event  ma}' 
never  happ^en  again  !  During  the  War  of  181 2,  Mr.  Beau- 
bien's  father,  hearing  that  the  town  (Detroit)  was  about  to 
be  bombarded  by  the  British  army,  had  ordered  his  children 
to  go  down  into  the  celbr,  when  news  came  that  (ren.  Hull 
had  surrendered.  Mark  Beaubien  saw  (ien.  Hull  and  his 
.staft"  rowed  over  to  the  Canadian  shore,  and  then  the 
soldiers  were  taken  over  under  the  charge  of  the  red-coat 
ofiicials.  X 

Cook  CoiiUty  was  set  off  from  Peoria  County  under  ''\ 
an  act  i-as^cd  in  1831.  The  first  election  was  in  Aug.,  \ 
1832.  •  The  county  was  named  for  the  Hon.  Daniel  P. 
Cook,  son-in-law  of  Cio\.  Ninian  Edwards,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  United  States  Senators  from  tliis  State.  Mr. 
Cook  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1820  to  1827,  ;in(l 
died  in  1827,  aged  32,  one  of  the  most  talented  nieji 
who  ever  lived  in  this  State.  As  our  poll-lists  of  Uie 
first  election,  in  1832,  vrere  burnt,  I  can  no  longer  trace 
our  first  families,  and  those,  who  wish  to  marry  into  them 
must  look  b'lck  to  those  who   were  taxed  in  r82s,  or  voted 
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in  1826  or  1830,  if  they  do  not  wish  their  honors  disputed. 
C^ook  County  then  inchided  the  present  Counties  of  Lake, 
.McHenr)-,  DuPage,  and  Will,  all  west  being  included  in 
Jo  Daviess  County.  The  only  voting-place  of  Cook 
County  at  that  time  was  at  Chicago.  I'he  highest  number 
of  votes  cast  for  all  the  candidates  for  any  one  oflice  in 
1832  was  114.  against  32  in  1830,  and  35  in  1826. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  then,  as  now,  to  take 
our  oihcers  from  Cialena,  and  then,  as  ncv/,  they  were  very 
good  men.  Cxalena  and  Chicago  were  then  in  the  same 
Representative  and  Senatorial  Districts.  Col.  James  M. 
Strode  Avas  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  Benjamin  IMiils  to 
the  House,  both  being  attorneys-at-law  at  Cialena.  Klijah 
Wentworth,  Jr.,  who  died  at  Gaiesburg,  III,  on  the  iSth  of 
November  last,  received  all  the  votes  for  Coroner  at  this 
election.  He  wrote  me,  just  before  his  death,  that  he 
went  v\-ith  his  father,  Elijah  Wentworth,  Sr.,  from  jMaine  to 
Kentucky:  they  moved  thence  to  Dodgeville,  Vv'is.,  where 
he  was  living  at  tlie  time  Jefterson  Davis  was  constructing 
Fort  Winnebago,  about  75  miles  distant.  Davis  had  l)een 
ordered  there  soon  after  his  graduation  at  ^Vest  Point  in 
1S28,  and  he  often  visited  Dodgeville  in  attendance  upon 
social  parties,  and  is  A\'ell  remembered  by  old  settlers  there, 
to  this  day.  \w  1830,  ^Ir.  Wentworth  and  his  father  moved 
to  Chicago,  and  rented  a  new  hotel  of  James  Kinzie,  then 
the  best  in  Chicago,  on  the  West  Side,  near  the  forks  of 
the  river.  It  was  a  log-house,  -with  upriglit  boards  upon 
the  outside.  Pie  carried  the  mail  from  Chicago  to  Niies, 
once  a  month. 

At  the  annual  election  in  August,  T834,  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  all  the  candidates  for  any  one  office  was 
528,  against  114  in  1832.  'Phus  our  population  began  to 
increase.  I1iis  \ote  was  for  the  whole  County  of  Cook. 
Jn  1835,  ^^"^^  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  entire  county, 
for  all  the  candidates  for  any  one  office,  was  1064.  And 
religious  enterprise  and  liberality  had  so  far  advanced  that, 
at  the  Ladies"  I'^air  at  the  old  St.  James,  the  mother  of 
Episcopacy  in  the  Northwest,  on  the  i8th  of  June  in  that 
year,  the  receipts  were  $1,431.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  at 
our  first  mimicipal  election,  tlie  city  aloiie  cast  709  votes.'" 

It  .seems  not  to  l.>e  generally  known  that,  u[>  to  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  Chicago 
Wiis  not  at  all  troubled  with  mr.srjuitoes ;  a  blessing  which 
amply  compensated  for  mruiy  (;f  our  early  deprivations. 

*   For  list  of  narru.-^  on  the  po!l-b<'ok,  >ee   "  Fergu>,'  lnrect(u>    for   1839." 
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The  history  of  Chicago  furnishes  one  Avith  a  complete 
history  of  an  irredeemable  paper-money  system.  Emigra- 
tion was  fast  tending  westward  in  1835.  Government  land 
Avas  $i<25  per  acre.  The  emigrants  had  little  or  no 
money,  and  would  purchase  land  on  credit  at  greatly  ad- 
vanced prices.  Eastern  speculators  iiocked  here  and  took 
advantage  of  this  condition  of  things.  The  (Government 
money  received  for  lands  would  be  deposited  in  the  banks. 
credited  to  the  Government,  and  then  reloaned  back  to 
speculators.  Thus  the  Government  had  credits  in  banks 
to  more  than  the  amount  of  their  capital,  and  their  assets 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  notes  of  Western  specu- 
lators. The  (iovernment  was  out  of  debt,  and  had  no  use 
for  its  surplus,  which  was  forming  the  basis  of  those  large 
speculative  loans,  and  men  became  even  more  excited  and 
reckless  than  were  the  land-operators  here  in  Chicago  at 
the  time  of  the  recent  panic.  Besides,  money  was  taken 
from  every  branch  of  business  to  invest  in  these  Western 
speculations.  The  President  of  the  United  States  had  no 
pov.-er  to  stop  the  sales  of  lands  or  to  limit  bank  discounts. 
He  saw  the  immediate  necessity  of  arresting  this  condition 
of  things,  and  he  had  no  other  way  to  do  it  than  to  issue 
an  order  that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  should  be  re- 
ceived for  the  public  lands.  According  to  an  invariable 
law,  a  redundancy  of  paper  had  driven  the  precious  metals 
out  of  the  country,  and  the  banks  had  not  the  .specie 
wherewith  to  redeem  their  bills,  which  were  fast  being  pre- 
sented to  obtain  land-oJiice  money.  I'he  banks  all  failed, 
and  corporations  and  individuals  issued  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness, which  were  interchanged  as  currency.  States, 
counties,  and  cities  paid  their  debts  in  warrants  upon  an 
empty  treasury.  The  Canal  Commissioners  paid  contract- 
ors in  scrip,  and  the  contractors  paid  tlieir  laborers  in  a 
lesser  .scrip,  redeemable  in  the  scrip  of  the  Commissioners. 

Nearly  every  man  in  Chicago  doing  business  was  issuing 
his  individual  scrip,  and  the  city  abounded  with  little 
tickets,  such  as  "Good  at  our  store  for  ten  cents,"'  "Good 
for  a  loaf  of  bread,"  "Good  for  a  sljave,''  "Good  for  a 
drink,""  etc.,  etc.  When  you  went  out  to  trade,  the  trader 
would  look  over  your  tickets,  and  select  such  as  he  could 
use  to  the  best  advantage.  The  times  for  a  while  seemed 
very  prosperous.  Wc  liad  a  currenc\-  that  was  interchange- 
able, and  for  a  time  we  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it, 
except  when  we  wanted  some  specie  to  pay  for  our  {;Obi- 
age.      in  those  days  it   took  25  cents  to  send  a  letter   East. 
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But  after  a  while  it  was  found  out  that  men  were  over-issu- 
ing. The  barber  had  outstanding  too  many  shaves;  the 
baker  too  many  loaves  of  bread;  the  saloon-keeper  too 
many  drinks,  etc,,  etc.  AVant  of  contidence  became  gen- 
eral. Each. man  became  afraid  to  take  the  tickets  of  an- 
other. Some  declined  to  redeem  their  tickets  in  any  way, 
and  some  absconded.  And  people  found  out,  as  is  always 
the  case  where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  paper  money,  that 
they  had  been  extravagant,  had  bought  things  they  did  not 
need,  and  had  run  in  debt  for  a  larger  amount  than  they 
were  able  to  pay.  Of  course,  nearly  everyone  failed,  and 
charged  his  failure  upon  President  J  ackson's  specie  circular. 
In  after  times,  I  asked  an  old  settler,  who  was  a  great 
grov/ler  in  those  days,  what  effect  time  had  had  upon  his 
views  of  Gen.  Jackson's  circular.  His  reply  was  that  Gen. 
Jackson  had  spoiled  his  being  a  great  man.  Said  he,  "1 
came  to  Chicago  with  nothing,  failed  for  $100,000,  and 
could  have  failed  for  a  million,  if  he  had  let  the  bubble 
iDurst  in  the  natural  way." 

A  single  instance  will  illustrate  to  what  various  purposes 
those  little  tickets  of  Indebtedness  could  be  ])ut.  A  boy 
liad  a  ticket  "Good  for  a  drink."'  He  dropped  it  into  the 
church  contribution-box,  and  heard  no  more  of  it.  He 
told  another  boy,  who  did  the  same  thing  with  the  same 
result.  That  boy  told  his  sister,  who  told  her  mother,  who 
told  her  hus])and,  who  deemed  it  his  duty  to  tell  the  Dea- 
con. Meanwhile  the  boys  were  putting  in  the  tickets 
"''Good  for  a  drink,"  and  telling  the  other  boys  to  do  the 
same.  The  Deacon,  alive  to  all  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  entered  a  saloon; 
called  the  barkeeper  one  side,  and  asked  him  to  change  a 
$1  scrip,  well  knowing  he  could  not  do  so  unless  it  were  in 
liquor-tickets.  I'he  saloon-keeper  ^^'as  afraid  to  offer  such 
tickets,  and  declined  to  make  the  change,  tmtil  the  Deacon 
gave  him  a*  hint  that,  although  he  did  not  stimulate  himself. 
he  thought  he  could  use  the  tickets.  Then,  said  the  Dea- 
con, "I  have  a  curiosity  to  know  tl:ie  extent  of  the  circula- 
tion of  these  tickets,  and  really  wish  you  would  put  a  i)rivate 
mark  upon  them,  a,nd  notify  me  when  one  returns."  Think 
of  a  JJ)eacon  putting  such  currency  into  a  contribution-box! 
Bat  he  did  it,  and  tlie  boys  put  in  sonic  more.  On  Monday 
afternoon,  the  DeaccMi  was  notified  that  one  of  his  tickets 
had  been  redeemed.  Oh,  what  a  chance  for  a  scandal 
case  !  Imagine  that  such  a  thing  had  happened  in  our  day  ! 
Think   of  our   enterprising   newsgatherers   calling    upon    a 
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Deacon,  and  asking  him  what  was  the  average  time  of  a 
liquor-ticket's  going  from  his  cliurch  contribution-box  to  a 
saloon !  With  solemn  tread  the  Deacon  made  his  way  to 
his  pastor's  residence,  and  asked  him  what  disposition  he 
made  of  the  various  tickets  taken  from  the  contribution- 
box.  The  reply  was  that  his  wife  assorted  them,  strung 
them  upon  ditierent  strings,  entered  them  upon  a  book, 
and  gave  the  church  credit  as  she  used  any  of  them. 
''And  do  you  say,  my  dear  brother,"  asked  the  Deacon, 
"that  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  particular  uses  to 
which  these  tickets  have  been  put?"'  "J  do  say  so,"  said 
the  pastor.  The  Deacon  breathed  freer.  He  had  cleared 
his  pastor,  but  1  have  no  doubt  he  prayed,  "May  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  his  poor  wife  I"  The  wife  was  called,  and 
her  husband  said,  ''The  Deacon  wishes  us  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceeds  of  the  contribution-box."  "Not 
exactly  so,  my  dear  sister,''  said  the  Deacon;  "but  I  wish 
to  know  for  what  purposes  the  liquor-tickets  have  been 
used."  She  comprehended  the  matter  at  once,  and 
promptly  replied,  "Why,  Deacon,  did  you  wiint  them?  1 
never  thought  }-ou  were  a  drinking  man.  Now,  as  }ou 
didn't  have  the  tickets,  will  you  share  with  us  the  proceeds? 
Let  us  all  take  a  drink!"  She  rushed  to  her  pantry, 
brought  out  a  pitcher,  wirli  tumblers,  and  it  was  filled  witli 
— milk  I  In  making  the  change  Avith  her  milkman  his  eyes 
had  fallen  upon  these  tickets,  and  he  said  he  could  use 
them.  Thus  throwing  the  liquor-tickets  into  the  contribu- 
tion-box was  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  adage,  "Evil  be 
thou  my  good.'  They  had  discharged  all  the  functions  of 
the  modern  greenback,  even  to  furnishing  a  jjoorly-paid 
clergyman's  children  with  milk. 

Not  long  after  our  Chicago  citizens  were  victimized  by 
another  irredeemable  currency  device.  Michigan  legisla- 
tors thought  that,  while  there  was  not  specie  enough  in  the 
coimtry  for  a  banking  basis,  there  was  land  enough.  wSo 
they  passed  what  is  known  as  the  "Real  Estate  Banking 
I  aw."  They  contended  tliat  real  estate  was  better  than 
L')ld  and  silver,  because  a  man  could  not  run  away  with 
-  al  estate.  Chicago  merchants,  business  men,  and  specu- 
Ltors  generally,  instead  of  paying  their  debts  with  their 
money,  bought  Michigan  wild  lands,  had  tliem  appraised, 
and  then  mortgaged  them  for  l)ills,  whicli  they  brought 
home  to  pay  their  debts  with.  Real  estate,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  first  pro|yerty  to  feel  t!ie  effects  of  inflated  currency, 
s(/on  rose  in  value,  and  its  owners  }>aid   Micliigan  anotlier 
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visit,  secured  a  higher  appraisal  of  their  lands,  and  ex- 
changed the  second  mortgage  for  some  more  bills.  E'or 
about  a  year  we  had  excellent  times  again  in  Chicago.  But 
then  confidence  began  to  weaken.  Agents  were  sent  into 
the  country  to  buy  anything  they  could,  provided  Micliigan 
money  would  be  taken..  Merchants  would  post  in  tlieir 
windows  a  list  of  bills  that  they  would  receive  for -a  given 
day,  and  then  revise  the  list  for  the  next  day.  The  bubble 
soon  burst,  and  every  one  was  the  poorer  for  the  good  times 
he  had  enjoyed.  ^lanual  labor,  wliich  was  the  last  thing 
to  rise,  was  the  last  resting-place  of  the  worthless  bills. 

During  all  this  excitement  incident  to  our  great  variety 
of  irredeemable  paper,  our  sufferings  were  the  greatest  for 
postage  money,  which  had  alwa}s  to  be  in  specie,  and 
specie  was  then  at  from  50  to  100  per  cent  premium  in  our 
depreciated  currency.  But  postage  was  then  reckoned  by 
the  sheet  instead  of  by  weight.  The  result  was  that. 
although  friends  wrote  but  seldom,  their  letters  were  a  sort 
of  daily  journal.  When  anything  occurred  to  them,  they 
would  write  it  out ;  and  when  they  had  filled  a  sheet,  often- 
times writing  crossways  also,  they  mailed  it  as  soon  as  they 
could  raise  the  postage.  In  traveling  at  the  East,  I  have 
fallen  in  with  se\-eral  of  these  letters  written  in  early  times. 
whose  publication  v.oukl  add  materially  to  the  early  history 
of  our  city.  But  their  contents  were  so  mixed  up  with 
private  matters  appertaining  to  different  families  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  possession  of  them.  As  our  laboring 
men  were  {)aid  in  currcnc}',  it  often  took  more  than  a  da\""s 
work  to  Txiy  the  postage  on  a  letter  to  an  l^astern  friend. 

1  will  relate  an  anecdote  to  illustrate  this  matter.  Soon 
after  iny  first  election  to  Congress,  a  young  man  v/ho  had 
rendered  me  material  service,  made  me  a  call,  and  ob- 
served that  postage  was  very  high;  in  which  sentiment  1 
concurred,  and  promised  to  labor  to  reduce  it.  He  therj 
remarked  that  I  would  have  the  franking  privilege;  to 
which  1  assented,  and  promised  to  labor  to  abolish  it. 
But  all  this  did  not  seem  to  interest  the  young  man,  and  1 
was  perplexed  to  know  the  drift  of  his  conversation. 
Finally,  with  great  embarrassment,  he  observed  that  he  was 
engaged  to  a  young  lady  at  the  East,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  1  could  not  frank  his  letters.  I  explained  that  there  was 
but  one  way  to  avoid  the  resjxjnsibilities  of  the  law,  and 
that  was  for  him  to  v/rite  his  letters  to  me,  and  then  1 
could  write  a  letter  to  lier,  calling  her  attention  to  his;  and 
.she  could  have  t!ie  same  [privilege.     The  correspondence 
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took  this  form  until  the  Congressman  from  her  district 
asked  me  if,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  I  was  going  ]iome 
by  the  way  of  his  district.  I  did  not  comprehend  him 
until  he  stated  that  he  was  well  acquainted  in  the  famil}-  of 
the  lady  with  whom  I  had  been  corresponding,  and  sug- 
gested that,  if  I  was  going  to  be  married  before  the  next 
session,  it  would  be  |j]easant  for  us  to  board  at  the  same 
house!  This  put  a  new  phase  upon  my  way  of  dodging  an 
abuse  of  the  franking  privilege,  and  I  wrote  to  my  constit- 
uent that  he  must  bring  his  courtship  to  a  close,  and  he 
did  so.  Four  letters  from  him  and  three  from  her  co\-ered 
the  transaction,  and  I  stand  indebted  to  this  day  to  the 
"conscience-fund"  of  the  Post-Office  Department  for  $1.75. 
But  this  was  a  very  insignihcant  sum  to  pay  for  the  secur- 
ing of  a  good  Yankee  girl  to  the  ^\'est  in  those  days. 
Besides,  there  are  seven  in  the  family  now,  and  one  went 
to  the  AYar;  and  that  $1.75  was  an  insignificant  bounty  to 
pay  for  a  soldier.  After  all,  the  best  way  to  procure  sol- 
diers is  to  breed  them  yourself  But  every  time  any  one 
speaks  to  me  about  the  corruptions  and  defalcations  among 
public  men  of  the  present  day,  I  see  "mene,  mene,  tekei, 
upharsin"  written  on  the  wall!  I  think  of  that  $1.75,  and 
say  nothing. 

Not  .satisfied  witli  the  re:"-!  estate  l)anking  experiment  in 
Michigan,  of  trying  to  make  easy  times  without  prompt 
specie  redemption,  some  of  the  speculators  of  ilHnoi-. 
thought  that  they  would  try  tlie  Michigan  system,  v.itli 
State  bonds  substituted  for  lands.  The  result  of  tliis  last 
experiment  is  too  familiar  to  the  mass  of  our  citizens  to 
need  an  extended  co?riment.  Money  was  borrowed,  and 
State  bonds  were  purcliased.  The  most  inaccessible  i)laces 
in  our  State  were  sought  out  for  the  location  of  banks,  and 
bills  were  extensively  issued.  Money  was  abundant,  prices 
of  everything  advanced,  and  a  financial  millenium  was  once 
more  among  us.  The  consequences  of  this  system  were 
quite  as  di.sa.strous  as  those  of  the  real  estate  system  of 
Michigan,  Consifl^'ring  its  age,  Chicago  has  been  the 
greatest  sufierer  of  an\'  place  in  the  world  from  an  irre- 
deemable paper-money  system.  Its  losses  in  this  respect 
will  nearly  approximate  those  froni  the  great  fire.  And 
when  you  talk  to  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  (Chicago  about 
the  advantages  accruing  froin  an  irredeemable  money  sys- 
tem, you  waste  your  lal)or.      He  has  been  tlrere! 

One  of  onr  early  annisements  was  that  of  wolfhun^iug. 
l'".x]jerien(  ed   Indian   ironies  were  plent}'  in  our  city.     The 
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last  hunt  I  remember  had  for  its  object  the  driving  of  as 
large  a  number  of  wolves  as  possible  up  to  the  ice  upon  the 
lake  shore,  and  as  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  as  could 
be  done.  There  was  to  be  no  shooting  until  the  wolves 
had  got  upon  the  ice.  No  person  was  to  fire  unless  his 
aim  was  entirel)'  o\er  ice,  and  tlien  to  the  eastward.  Two 
parties  started  early  in  the  morning,  one  following  the  lake 
shore  south,  and  the  other  the  river,  to  meet  at  a  common 
centre  not  far  from  Blue  Island.  Then  they  were  to 
spread  themselves  out,  cover  as  much  territory  as  possible, 
and  drive  the  wolves  before  them.  About  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  wolf  made  his  appearance  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  The  news  was  spread,  and  our  people  turned  out 
on  foot,  keeping  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  so  as  to 
drive  the  wolves  upon  the  ice  of  the  lake  shore.  One  wolf 
after  another  made  his  appearance,  and  soon  we  saw  the 
horsemen.  The  number  of  wolves  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Samson's  foxes.  The  men  were  so  eager  to  get  the 
first  fire  at  a  wolf  that  the  tramp  of  their  horses  broke  the 
ice;  and,  as  the  wind  was  rather  brisk,  it  broke  away  from 
the  shore,  with  the  wolves  upon  it,  and  drifted  northeast- 
erly, very  much  in  the  same  direction  as  chat  taken  by  the 
recent  unfortunate  balloon.  But  the  wolves,  unlike  the 
man  in  the  balloon,  took  no  reporter  on  board.  Men, 
women,  and  children  lined  the  l)ank  of  the  lake,  expecting 
to  see  the  ice  break  in  pieces  and  the  wolves  swim  ashore. 
}jut  it  did  not  do  so.  Our  people  matched  the  ice,  and 
could  see  the  woh'cs  running  from  side  to  side,  until  they 
faded  away  from  view.  When  I  took  ni}^  last  look,  they 
appeared  about  the  size  of  mice. 

About  two  weeks  afterwards,  a  letter  appeared  in  a 
Detroit  paper  containing  an  account  of  some  kirm  settle- 
ments, on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  being 
attacked  by  a  large  l^ody  of  hungry  wolves.  They  de- 
stroyed fowls  and  cattle,  and  for  several  days  spread  terror 
through  the  neighborhood.  We  always  supposed  that 
tiiose  were  our  wolves,  but  our  hunters  never  laid  any 
claim  to  them,  as  the  news  of  their  arrival  was  so  long  in 
reaching  here.  And  as  an  evidence  of  the  tardy  transit  ot 
merchandise  and  mails,  in  those  days,  1  v/ill  state  that  our 
newspapers  of  September,  1835,  'Announce  the  arrival  of  a 
schooner,  with  goods,  tv/enty  days  from  Nevv  York  Oily, 
the  shortest  time  ever  made.  A  newspaper  of  Dec.  24, 
1836,  announces  that  President  Jackson's  message  to  Con- 
gress was  only  twelve  days  on  its  route  from  W'ashingtoJi. 
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It  was  published  here  Saturday,  but  the  editor  sa}s  he 
would  have  issued  it  on  Thursday,  but  for  the  extreme  cold 
weather. 

The  first  divorce  suit  in  our  city  was  brought  in  1835. 

Land  speculation  had  become  so  brisk  here  in  1835,  ^'"'^'^^ 
from  Jan.  4th  to  Oct.  21st  of  that  year,  the  papers  announce 
that  Augustus  Garrett  (afterward  mayor  of  the  city)  had 
sold  land  at  his  auction-rooms  to  the  amount  of  $1,800,000. 
Our  people  had  commenced  litigation  so  much  that  at  the 
commencement  of  Cook  county  circuit  court  in  May,  1S36, 
there  were  230  cases  on  the  civil  docket,  and  the  court  sat 
two  weeks.  Litigation  so  increased  that  in  ]\Lay,  1837, 
there  w^ere  700  cases  on  th$  civil  docket.  The  newspapers 
pointed  to  the  alarming  fact  that  o\'er  a  million  dollars  were 
involved  in  these  cases. 

"J'he  West  Side  was  the  last  to  advance  in  population. 
Although  at  one  time,  prior  to  the  city's  incorporation,  it 
undoubtedly  had,  as  it  does  now,  the  largest  portion  of  our 
inhabitants,  there  were  only  97  voters  on  the  whole  West 
Side  at  our  hrst  municijjal  election.  These  were  mostly 
from  our  first  families,  as  there  were  living  there  about  that 
time  three  Indian  chiefs,  Sauganash,  Laframboise,  and 
JKobinson,  (whose  Indian  name  was  Che-che-pin-gua),  with 
occasional  visits  from  Shaboneh ;  and  any  number  of 
Indians,  French,  and  mixed  breeds  related  to  them.  The^ 
West  Side  was  the  last  side  to  have  a  })iano,  but  the  strains 
of  the  fiddle  were  always  to  l)e  heard,  and  the  war-dance  v/as 
no  uncommon  thing.  1  remember  attending  the  wedding 
of  one  of  Laframboise's  daughters.  She  was  married  to  a 
clerk  in  the  post-office,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Medard  B. . 
Beaubien,  heretofore  alluded  to  in  this  lecture.  The  clerk 
was  the  one  who  delivered  letters,  and  of  course  was  well 
known  to  all  our  citizens,  and  was  remarkably  popular. 
He  went  to  the  jjrinting  office  and  had  50  cards  of  invita- 
tion struck  off.  But  when  people  went  for  their  letters,  they 
]j>olitely  hinted  that  they  expected  a  card  of  invitation  to 
the  wedding.  So  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  printing 
office  and  have  50  more  struck  off.  These  did  not  last  long, 
and  he  had  100  more.  Then  he  said  that  tickets  were  of 
no  use,  and  everybody  might  cc^rne  ;  and  about  everyone 
did  come.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Kev.  Lsaac  W. 
Hallam,  pastor  of  the  St.  James'  Episcopal  church  of  th.is 
city.  i'A'erything  Avas  high-toiied,  well  worthy  of  an  Indian 
chiefs  daughter.  The  house  Mas  of  no  particular  use,  as 
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it  was  full  and  surrounded  with  people.  This  wedding  made 
a:  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  as  it  \\'as  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  the  Indian  war-dance.  Some  of  the  guests  not 
only  had  their  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives,  bows  and 
arrows,  but  a  few  of  them  had  real  scalps  which  they  pre- 
tended they  had  taken  in  the  various  Indian  wars.  Their 
faces  were  decorated  with  all  the  favorite  pictures  of  the 
Indians.  ^Vnd  some  of  our  young  white  men  and  ladie.> 
played  the  part  of  the  Indian  so  well  that  It  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  real  ones.  It  has  been  a  wonder 
to  me  that,  while  our  professors  of  music  have  been  invent- 
ing so  many  different  kind  of  dances,  none  of  them  ha\c 
reproduced  the  Indian  Avar-dahce,  whicli  to  me  is  much 
more  sensible  than  nine-tenths  of  those  which  are  now 
practiced  at  so  many  of  our  fashionable  parties.  I  presume 
that  the  trouble  is,  that  otir  ladies  consider  that  the  Indian 
war-paint  extemporized  for  the  occasion,  would  interfere 
with  the  original  paint  put  on  before  they  left  their  home^. 
and  which  they  wished  to  remain  through  the  evening. 
One  of  our  young  men  claimed  that,  at  this  wedding,  amid 
the  crowd,  unperceived,  he  had  clipped  a  lock  from  the 
bride's  long,  flowing,  raven  hair.  Some  of  this  hair  he  had 
put  into  a  breast  pin,  and  very  soon  thereafter,  these 
Indian  bridal  breast-pins  were  about  as  thick  as  vrere  the 
manufactures  from  our  old  court-house  bell  after  the  fire. 
One  man  Avho  had  worn  one  for  some  years  was  suddenly 
taken  sick,  and  expected  to  die.  He  called  his  wife  to  In- 
bedside,  and  told  her  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  state  to  her 
that  he  had  been  deceiving  her  for  years,  and  he  could  not 
die»in  peace  until  he  had  made  a  confession.  "  I  must  teli 
you  before  I  die,  that  the  hair  in  that  pin  I  have  beeii 
wearing  so  deceitfully,  is  not  the  hair  of  that  Indian  chief  s 
daughter,  but  your  own."  With  pitiful  eyes  he  looked  io 
his  wife  for  forgiveness.  '"And  is  that  all  that  troubles  you  ?" 
said  she;  "what  you  have  just  revealed  in  your  dyiiv.: 
hour,  only  confirms  my  opinion  of  you.  I  always  supposed 
you  thought  more  of  me  than  you  did  of  a  squaw  1"  AikI 
now  I  suppose  you  think  that  that  man  died  in  peace. 
But  he  did  not.  He  is  alive  now.  There  is  occasionaliy 
an  instance  where  a  man  has  survived  a  confession  to  h> 
wife.  But  where,  oh  where,  is  there  an  instance  of  a  woman 
who  has  survived  a  confession  to  her  Inisband? 

After  the  marriage  of  this  Indian  chief's  daughter,  se\eral 
of  our  wealthy  citizens  (wealthy  for  those  days)  gave  return 
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parties.  I  remember  attending  a  very  elegant  one  given  at 
the  house  of  Medard  B.  Beaubien.  I  think  the  fashionable 
society  of  Chicago  subsisted  for  about  two  months  upon 
that  wedding.  Mr.  Beaubien  has  given  me  several  invita- 
tions, as  he  has  others  of  our  old  settlers,  to  visit  him  at  his 
residence  among  the  Pottawatomies.  He  told  me  that  I 
^vould  be  a  big  Pottawatomie!  He  gave  as  a  reason  for 
abandoning  Chicago,  where  he  was  a  merchant,  that  he 
T\-ould  rather  be  a  big  Indian  than  a  little  white  man.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  handsomest  man  that  was 
ever  in  this  cit}-.  I  met  him  at  Washington,  a  few  years 
.ago,  and  he  attracted  great  attention  for  his  remarkable 
personal  beauty. 

The  most  of  the  families  of  wealth,  education,  and  high 
social  position,  about  the  time  of  our  incorporation,  were 
settled  on  the  North  Side.  The  "  Lake  House"  there  was 
the  first  brick. hotel  constructed  in  our  city,  and  it  was  as 
well  furnished  and  conducted  as  any  hotel  west  of  New 
York  city.  Upon  the  South  Side  were  most  of  the  business 
houses,  and  hotels  that  were  kept  for  the  accommodation 
of  farmers  who  came  to  Chicago  with  their  loads  of  grain. 
Business  men  without  families,  clerks,  and  employes  of 
business  men,  generally  boarded  at  these  hotels  on  the 
•South  Side,  often  sleeping  in  the  stores.  We  could  not 
have  anything  like  a  large  [)arty  on  the  South  Side  witliout 
female  domestics.  The  fashionable  people  on  the  North 
Side  would  invite  our  young  men  to  their  parties  on  that. 
side ;  but  when  we  had  a  party  on  the  South  Side,  instead 
of  coming  themselves,  the  ladies  would  send  their  domes- 
tics. And  if  I  were,  to  go  into  details  of  the  origin  of  the 
fashionable  society  of  Chicago  of  the  present  day,  I  could 
satisfy  our  young  men  that  whether  they  wanted  to  make 
money  or  raise  healthy  children,  the  best  thing  they  could 
now  do  would  be  to  imitate  the  example  of  some  of  our 
early  settlers,  and  marry  a  lady  who  dares  discharge  an  im- 
pudent or  incompetent  maid,  and  can  do  the  work  herself 
till  she  can  get  a  better  one. 

There  was  considerable  ill-feeling  at  one  time  between 
t'iie  North  and  South  Sides  in  consequence  of  this  discrim- 
ination. Ijut  politics  then,  as  now,  proved  a  great  le\eler 
in  society.  There  was  an  elegant  party  given  at  the  Pake 
House  one  evening,  where  one  of  the  most  fashionable  men 
on  the  North  Side,  who  was  a  candidate  for  office,  thought 
he  would   tlu'ow  an  anchor  to  the  windward  by  dancing 
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with  a  South  Side  dressing-maid,  while  he  supposed  his  wife- 
was  being  entertained  at  the  supper-table.  But  she  enter- 
ed the  ball-room  while  the  dance  was  going  on.  At  once  a 
proud  heart  was  fired.  Quicker  than  thought  she  spoke  to 
a  caniage-driver  who  stood  at  the  door  looking  in  :  "  Can 
you  dance,  Mike?"  ''It's  only  for  the  want  of  a  partner,' 
was  the  response.  Seizing  him  by  the  hand,  she  said^, 
"  Come  on  I"  and  turning  to  the  crowd  she  said,  "  This  is  a 
game  that  two  can  play  at  !""  and  immediately  the  dance 
went  on,  amid  the  applause  of  the  whole  room ;  the  man 
with  the  South  Side  dressing-maid,  and  his  wife  with  the 
/  South  Side  driver.  And  thus  free  suffrage  began  its  work 
^      against  artificial  social  position. 

Not  long  after  my  first  election  to  Congress,  upon  open- 
ing my  mail  at  Washington,  I  found  a  letter  dated  in  the 
western  part  of  Iowa,  then  far  in  the  wilderness,  reading  in 
this  way  : 

"  My  Dear  old  Chicago  Friend  :  I  see  you  have  been 
getting  up  in  the  world,  and  it  is  so  with  myself,  who  am 
the  sheritf's  deputy  here,  and  1  also  keep  hotel.  I  am  the 
same  one  who  made  all  the  fuss  dancing  with  the  lady  at 
the  Lake  House  liall.  and  you  were  there ;  and  the  girl  I 
married  is  the  same  domestic,  her  husband  danced  with. 
The  judge  of  tlie  court  boards  at  our  house,  and  he  often 
dances  with  my  wife  at  the  big  parties  here,  where  we  are 
considered  among  the  first  folks,  and  I  reckon  my  \vife 
Bridget  would  put  on  as  many  airs  as  the  lady  did  at  the 
Lake  House,  if  she  should  catch  me  dancing  with  do- 
.  mestics.  I  found  out  that  those  people  who  made  so  much 
fuss  at  the  Lake  House  were  not  considered  much  where 
they  came  from.  But  they  emigrated  to  Chicago,  and 
then  set  up  for  l)ig  folks.  So  I  thought  I  would  marry 
Bridget  and  start  for  a  new  country  where  I  could  be  as  big 
as  anybody.  And  now  remember  your  old  Chicago  friend, 
and  tell  the  President  that  I  am  for  his  administration,  and 
would  like  to  get  the  post-oftice  here." 

I  remember  that,  during  that  session  of  Congress  I 
]x)arded  at  the  same  house  witli  Horace  Cireeley,  and  he 
v.'as  frequently  in  my  room;  and  I  think  that  it  was  from 
this  letter  he  borrowed  his  sentiment,  "Co  west,  young 
man  !" 

In  our  early  times,  it  was  customary  to  exconnnunicate 
members  of  tlie  church  as  pul)licly  as  they  had  been 
admitted.     Now  we  hear  of  admissions,   but  never  of  ex- 
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-communications.  Professor  David  Swing  lias  come  as  near 
irllincf  that  bill  as  anyone  we  have  heard  of  recently,  but 
future  historians  will  difter  as  to  whether  he  excommuni- 
cated the  church  or  the  church  him.  I  remember  in  early 
times  here  of  a  clergyman's  dealing,  at  the  close  of  his 
semce,  with  a  member,  one  of  our  well-known  citizens, 
somewhat  after  this  fashion:  "You  will  remember,  my 
hearers,  that  some  time  ago  Mr.  Blank  was  proposed  for 
admission  to  this  church,  and  after  he  had  passed  a  favor- 
able examination  I  called  upon  everyone  present  to  know 
if  there  was  any  objection,  and  no  one  rose  and  objected. 
It  becomes  my  painful  duty  now  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
■of  excommunication  upon  him,  and  to  remand  him  back  to 
the  world  again  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head."  Where- 
upon a  gentleman  rose  in  his  pev/  and  said:  "And  now  the 
world  objects  to  receiving  him  !"'  On  which  bursts  of 
laughter  filled  the  house;  and  the  precise  status  of  that 
man  was  never  determined,  as  the  civil  courts  in  those  days 
had  not  begun  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In 
these  times  the  church  would  undoubtedly  have  called 
upon  the  courts  to  grant  a  mandamus  upon  the  world  to 
receive  him,  or  the  world  would  have  applied  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  the  church  from  excommunicating 
him. 

In  most  new  settlements  there  can  always  be  pointed  out 
some  particular  class  who  give  tone  to  the  early  society; 
•such  as  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of  New  England,  the 
Knickerbockers  of  New  York,  the  Huguenots  of  South  Car- 
olina, the  Creoles  of  New  Orleans ;  and,  in  the  later  days, 
men  identified  with  manufacturing  interests,  mining  inter- 
ests, railroad  interests,  or  with  seminaries  of  learning.  Jiut 
■here  in  Chicago,  in  early  times,  we  had  not  any  one 
prevailing  class  or  interest;  nor  was  there  any  sufficient 
number  of  jjeople  from  any  particular  locality  to  exercise  a 
-controlling;  infiuence  in  moulding  public  sentiment.  We 
had  pe<:)ple  from  almost  every  clime,  and  of  almost  every 
opinion.  We  had  Jews  and  Christians,  Protestants,  Catho- 
lics, and  infidels;  among  Protestants,  there  were  Calvinists 
and  Armenians.  Nearly  every  langua!i':e  was  represented 
here.  Some  people  had  seen  much  of  tlie  world,  and  some 
ver}'  little.  Some  v.-ere  quite  learned,  and  some  very  igno- 
rant. AVe  had  every  variety  of  people,  and  out  of  these  we 
had  to  construct  what  is  called  society.  The  winters  were 
long;  no  railroads,  no  telegraphs,  no  canal,  and  all  we  had 
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to  rely  upon  for  news  were  our  weekly  newspapers.  \\'e- 
had  no  libraries,  no  lectures,  no  theatres  or  other  places 
of  amusement.  If  a  stranger  attended  a  gathering  of  any 
kind,  the  mass  of  attendants  were  equally  strangers  with 
himself;  and  the  gentlemen  outnumbered  the  ladies  by 
about  four  or  five  to  one.  You  ask  what  society  lived 
upon  in  those  days?  I  answer,  upon  faith.  But  faith 
without  works  is  dead.  From  the  close  to  the  opening  of 
navigation,  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  we  had  nothing 
to  do.  Our  faith  consisted  principally  in  the  future  of 
Chicago.  Nearly  every  one  had  laid  out  a  town,  and  men 
exchanged  lots  with  each  other,  very  much  as  boys  swap 
jack-knives.  The  greatest  story-teller  was  about  as  big  a  man 
as  we  had.  If  a  new  story  was  told,  it  was  soon  passed  all 
round  town,  and  due  credit  given  to  the  originator.  If  a 
new  book  appeared  in  our  midst,  that  was  loaned  around 
until  another  new  one  came  to  take  its  place.  Occasion- 
ally, one  of  our  young  men  would  go  East  and  get  him 
a  wife,  and  then  we  discussed  her  for  a  while.  Dress- 
makers would  invariably  make  her  the  first  call,  examine 
her  dresses,  and  then  go  from  door  to  door,  like  a  modern 
census-taker  or  tax-collector,  soliciting  orders  according  to 
the  latest  fashions. 

There  was  great  prejudice  between  the  emigrants  from 
the  South  and  those  from  the  East.  All  our  Eastern  peo- 
ple were  considered  by  the  emigrants  from  the  South  as 
Yankees.  The  first  contest  was  about  the  convention  sys- 
tem in  politics.  Southerners  denounced  it  vehemently  as 
a  Yankee  innovation  upon  the  old  system  of  allowing  every 
man  to  nm  for  office  who  wanted  to  do  so,  and  taking 
his  chances.  Their  system  was  to  solicit  their  friends  to 
solicit  them  to  nm  for  office,  and  then  they  reluctantly 
consented,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  their 
friends.  All  Yankee  customs,  fashions,  and  innovations 
upon  their  established  usages  were  ridiculed  as  Yankee 
notions,  worthy  only  of  the  peddlers  of  wooden  clocks 
and  pewter  spoons. 

Thomas  Ford,  born  in  Unionto\vn,  Pcnn.,  in  1800,  who 
had  lived  in  Illinois  from  1804,  and  whose  father  had  been 
killed  by  the  Indians,  came  here  as  Judge,  and  did  uK.^re 
than  any  other  person  to  mollify  the  prejudices  of  the 
South  against  the  North.  He  early  foresaw  that  all  that 
the  early  settlers  of  Illinois  needed,  was  the  growth  of  more 
Yankee  thrift  among  them;  and  he  early  told  his  friends 
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ihaf  while  he  stayed  here  he  was  going  to  conform  to  all 
the  Yankee  notions,  as  fast  as  he  could  ascertain  what  they 
were,  and  wanted  his  acquaintances  to  inform  him  what  he 
should  do  to  pre\'ent  embarrassment  by  non-conformity. 
I  met  him  on  his  way  to  Court  one  morning,  and  he  said 
he  had  just  been  detained  by  a  lady  complaining  that  he 
did  not  attend  her  party  on  a  previous  evening.  He  told 
her  that  he  was  very  fond  of  parties,  and  always  attended 
them  whenever  he  could,  but  that  he  held  Court  that  even- 
ing until  it  was  too  late  to  go.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  her. 
She  wanted  to  know,  if  he  could  not  attend,  why  he  did 
not  send  a  "regret.'"  He  did  not  understand  the  matter, 
and  made  an  excuse  that  the  Court  was  waiting,  informing 
her  that  he  would  converse  W'ith  her  some  other  time. 
''But,'"  said  he,  "what's  that?  What  did  she  want  me  to 
do  when  I  couldn't  go?''  I  informed  him  that  the  lady 
had  some  sisters  visiting  her  from  the  East,  and  she  had  a 
pride  in  having  them  write  home  that  among  her  friends 
were  the  very  best  people  in  Chicago,  and  among  them  the 
Judge  of  the  Court ;  which  in  his  absence,  a  little  note  from 
him  would  establisli.  "Capital,  capital,''  said  he.  "Why 
you  Yankees  have  a  motive  in  all  yoil  do.  You  turn  evcij- 
thing  to  account,  'i'lie  longer  I  live  among  Yankees  the 
more  I  see  why  it  is  that  they  are  getting  rich  and  overrun- 
ning the  country.  Nobody  shall  complain  of  me  hereafter 
in  that  respect.  Jll  have  some  note-})aper  in  my  desk, 
and  if  the  lawyers  detain  me,  I'll  send  the  Sheriff  with  one 
of  those  little  billet-doux.  If  there  is  any  other  thing 
that  you  Yankees  wnni  me  to  do  to  testify  my  high  appre- 
ciation of  you,  please  let  me  know."  I'he  next  day  the 
Judge  called  at  m.y  office  with  a  beautiful  little  note,  on 
gilt-edged  paper,  addressed  to  his  wife,  and  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "Judge  Ford's  compliments  to  Mrs.  Ford  and  the 
children,  and  regrets  that  he  cannot  be  home  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  their  society  on  Monday  next."  Below  this 
was  the  following  ixxstscript:  "The  above  is  one  of  the 
Yankee  notions,  and  when  you  want  to  go  anywhere  and 
cannot,  you  must  always  send  one  of  these,  which  they 
call  a  'regret.'  Please  tell  this  to  the  neighbors,  and  also 
tell  them  that  when  I  return  I  shall  have  a  great  many 
stories  to  tell  them  abont  different  Yankee  notions."' 

Not  long  after,  1  uas  at  Oregon,  Ogle  County,  where  he 
resided,  and  where  he  was  then  holding  Court,  When  it 
becanrie   time    for    the   Sheriff   U)   adjourn    the   Court,    the 
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Judge  said,  "Mr.  Sheriff,  don't  forget  that  party  at  mv 
house  to-night.'"'  And  the  Sheriff  exclaimed,  "Hear  yel 
Hear  ye!  The  Judge  of  this  Court  requests  me  to  say, 
that  he  and  his  lady  would  be  pleased  to  see  you  all  at  his 
house  to-night,  botli  citizens  and  strangers  1  Now  this  hon- 
orable Court  stands  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
9  o'clock."  It  was  wonderful  to  notice  the  mixture  of 
pedple  who  unceremoniously  visited  him  that  evening — 
attorneys,  jurors,  suitors,  and  citizens  generally,  with  their 
wives.  One  person  seemed  as  much  at  home  as  another. 
There  was  a  grand  welcome  for  all.  He  was  the  very 
prince  of  hospitality.  His  small  liouse  could  not  contain 
the  crowd,  and  many  stood  outside  and  mingled  in  the 
entertainments.  The  Judge  passed  through  the  assembly 
with  a  waiter  on  which  was  a  decanter  of  Madeira  wine, 
and  wine-glasses.  His  wife  passed  around  with  another 
waiter  loaded  with  cake.  Said  the  Judge  to  some  Yankee 
gentlemen,  "This  is  the  way  w^e  original  Illinoisans  give  a 
party.  We  invite  all;  the  latch-string  is  out;  all  come  who 
can,  and  those  who  cannot  come  say  nothing.  They  never 
write  any  'regrets.'  Indeed,  a  great  many  of  our  prominent 
men  at  the  South  could  not  do  it.  I  have  known  men  in 
our  Legislature  wJio  could  not  write."  Then  he  passed 
av.-ay  into  a  group  of  people  who  were  natives  of  tiie  South, 
and  told  them  how  he  got  himself  into  trouble  with  a  Chi- 
cago lady  by  not  writing  her  a  little  billet-doux  explaining 
to  her  why  he  did  not  go  to  her  party,  when  he  wanted  to 
go  more  than  slie  wanted  to  have  him.  He  often  uttered 
the  sentiment  that  he  did  not  wish  to  li\-e  in  a  locality 
where  his  house  was  not  large  enough  to  entertain  his 
neighbors  without  making  selections.  He  said  he  must 
either  build  him  a  larger  house  or  move  into  a  distant 
settlement.  When  I  came  away  I  expressed  the  vvish 
that  I  might  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  and  his 
neighbors  in  Chicago.  Whereupon  tiie  Judge  jocosely 
obserxed,  "We  will  cither  come  aiid  see  you  or  send  you  a 
billet-d(Hix.''  But  a  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  exclaimed,  "Yes,  when  you  Yankee  peddlers  are 
putting  up  wooden  clocks  and  pewter  spoons  for  this 
region,  tell  them  to  put  up  a  little  gold-edged  note-paper  for 
us,  and  have  them  to  be  sure  that  the  gold  isn't  bronze  I" 

But  the  people  of  this  State  settled  the  house  (juestion 
for  judge  Ford.  For,  at  the  next  (Gubernatorial  election, 
he  was  made   its    Chief  ^Magistrate,   and   as   Governor  ho 
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rendered  his  name  dear  to  every  Illinoisan  by  his  almost 
superhuman,  but  eminently  successful,  eftbrts  to  complete 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  to  restore  the  lost 
credit  of  our  State.  He  died  not  long  after  the  expiration 
of  his  tenii  of  office,  and  left  to  his  children  only  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  copyright  of  his  History  of  lUinois, — a  book 
which,  when  once  commenced,  no  reader  \vill  lay  aside 
until  he  has  finished  it.  In  this  vrork  is  the  only  authorita- 
tive history  of  the  settlement  of  the  }.Iormons  in  this  State, 
and  their  final  expulsion  of  it,  Avith  the  assassination  of 
their  leader,  Joseph  Smith.  In  his  preface  he  sa/s:  ''The 
author  has  \\Titten  about  small  events  and  little  men.  And 
in  all  those  matters  in  which  the  author  has  figured  person- 
ally, it  will  be  some  relief  to  the  reader  to  find  that  he  has 
not  attem.pted  to  blow  himself  up  into  a  great  man." 

One  of  our  most  reliable  places  of  entertainment  was  the 
Post-Ofhce  while  the  mail  was  being  opened.  The  Post- 
Office  was  on  the  west  side  of  Franklin  street,  cornering  on 
South  Water  street.  The  mail  coach  was  irregular  in  the 
time  of  its  arrival,  but  the  horn  of  the  driver  announced  its 
approach.  Then  the  people  would  largely  assemble  at  the 
Post-Ofhce,  and  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  mails,  Avhich  at 
times,  were  very  heavy.  The  Postmaster  would  throw  out 
a  New  York  paper,  and  some  gentleman  with  a  good  pair  of 
lungs  and  a  jocose  temperament  would  mount  a  dry -goods 
box  and  commence  reading.  Occasionally  I  occupied  that 
position  myself  I)iu-ing  exciting  times,  our  leading  men  would 
invariably  go  to  the  Post-Oftice  themselves,  instead  of  send- 
ing their  employe's.  The  news  Avould  be  discussed  by  the 
assemblage,  and  oftentimes  heavy  bets  would  be  made,  and 
angry  words  passed.  If  it  was  election  times,  there  would 
be  two  papers  thrown  out,  of  opposite  politics,  tw^o  reading 
stands  established,  two  readers  engaged,  and  the  men  of 
each  party  would  assemble  around  their  own  reader.  This 
condition  of  things  would  last  until  the  mails  were  opened, 
when  the  gathering  would  adjourn  until  the  next  blowing  of 
the  driver's  horn.  I'his  gathering  afforded  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  citizens  to  become  acc^uainted  one  with  another. 

On  one  of  these  occasions.  I  was  introduced  to  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  anny  who  had  just  come  to  take  charge  of  the 
Government  works  in  this  city.  He  had  great  confidence 
in  our  future,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  invest  all  his 
means  here.  He  v/as  eventually  ordered  away  to  some 
other  station,   but  kept  up  his  interest  in  Chicago.     His 
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taxes  became  high,  too  high  in  proportion  to  his  pay  as  an 
army  officer  and  the  support  of  his  family.  His  wife  had 
once  placed  the  price  of  a  new  dress  in  a  letter  which  was 
to  leave  by  the  return  of  a  mail  which  brought  her  husband 
an  exorbitant  tax-bill.  He  expressed  his  intention  of 
ordering,  by  the  same  mail,  the  sale  of  his  Chicago  pro- 
perty, as  his  means  could  endure  his  taxes  no  longer.  His 
Avife  ordered  her  letter  from  the  mail,  took  out  the  money^ 
and,  saying  that  she  prefeiTed  the  Chicago  property  to  a 
new  dress,  insisted  that  he  should  use  it  to  pay  his  Chicago 
taxes.  The  next  summer  he  visited  our  city,  and  rented  his 
property  for  enough  to  pay  the  taxes.  That  lady  lost  her 
dress  for  that  year,  but  she  gained  thereby  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  celebrated  (Kingsbury)  estates  in  our  city. 
I  mention  this  fact  to  warn  our  ladies  that  they  should 
never  ask  for  a  new  dress  until  they  find  their  husband's 
tax-receipt  in  his  wallet;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
caution  husbands  not  to  try  to  carry  so  much  real  estate 
as  to  make  their  poorly-clad  wives  and  children  objects  of 
charity  when  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  streets. 

Our  early  settlers  were  distinguished  for  their  liberal 
patronage  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  we  liad  one 
clergyman  who  created  as  much  sensation  as  any  we  have 
had  since  his  day.  Like  all  really  influential  sensational 
preachers,  he  was  an  original.  He  dealt  freely  in  patlios 
and  in  ridicule.  If  we  cried  once,  we  were  sure  to  laugh 
once,  in  every  sermon.  Unlike  clergymen  now  called  sen- 
sational, he  never  (quoted  poetry,  nor  told  anecdotes,  nor 
used  slang  phrases,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  laugli. 
There  was  nothing  second-handed  about  him.  I  allude  to 
Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hinton,  a  Lajitist  clergyman,  who  was  the 
only  settled  minister  on  the  South  Side  when  I  came  here 
in  1836.  His  residence  was  near  the  corner  of  A'anBuren 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  then  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  was  shaded  l)y  native  oaks.  He  was  a  man  who  never 
seemed  so  hap])y  as  when  he  was  immersing  converted 
sinners  in  our  frozen  river  or  lake.  It  is  said  of  his  con- 
verts that  no  one  of  them  was  ever  known  to  be  a  back- 
5?lider.  If  you  could  see  the  cakes  of  ice  that  were  raked 
out  to  make  room  for  baptismal  purposes,  you  would  make 
up  your  mind  that  no  man  would  join  a  church  under 
such  circumstances  unless  he  joined  to  stay.  Immersions 
were  no  uncommon  thing  in  those  days.  One  cold  da>', 
about  the  first  part  of  February,  1S39,  there  Avere   17  ini- 
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niersed  in  the  river  at  the  foot  of  State  street.  A  hole 
about  20  feet  square  was  cut  through  the  ice,  and  a  platform 
was  sunk,  A\ith  one  end  resting  upon  the  shore.  Among 
tJie  17  was  our  well-known  architect,  John  M.  VanOsdell, 
aldennan-elect,  said  to  be  now  the  only  survivor.  There 
are  many  now  living  who  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Hinton; 
among  them  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  ma-}-or- 
elect.  But  recently  our  Baptist  friends  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  our  lake  has  enough  to  do  to  carry  away  all 
the  sewerage  of  the  city,  A\-ithout  washing  off  the  sins  of  the 
people.  It  is  also  claimed  for  Mr.  Hinton  that  no  couple 
he  ma.rried  was  ever  divorced.  He  was  just  as  careful  in 
marr)ing  as  he  was  in  baptizing ;  he  wanted  nobody  to  fall 
from  grace. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  give  clergymen  dona- 
tion parties.  Now,  we  have  surprise  parties,  where  the 
lady  is  expected  to  endanger  her  health  by  hard-working 
all  day  in  order  to  prepare  her  house  for  a  surprise  in  the 
evening.  The  only  surprise  about  them  is  the  magnificence 
of  the  preparations.  Then  the  party  was  advertised  in  the 
newspapers,  and  a  notice  posted  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  all  denominations  to 
patronize  liberally  the  clergymen  of  other  denominations. 

Mr.  Hinton  had  a  family  of  children  nearly  grown  up, 
and  consequendy  all  the  young  people,  as  well  as  the  old, 
would  be  there  to  have  a  grand  frolic  at  his  donation  party. 
There  v/ere  no  religious  services,  and  the  house  was  com- 
pletely taken  possession  of  l)y  the  multitude.  People 
would  send  just  what  they  happened  to  have,  and  it  would 
look  at  times  as  if  Parson  Hinton  was  going  into  the  storage 
business.  Cords  of  wood  .would  be  piled  before  the  door  ; 
flour,  salt,  pork,  beef,  box-raisins,  lemons,  oranges,  herring, 
dry-goods,  anything  and  everything.  After  the  donation 
party  was  over,  there  was  always  a  large  quantity  left  which 
he  did  not  need,  but  he  knew  exactly  where  to  place  it — 
among  the  destitute  of  the  city.  Probably  no  occasions 
are  remembered  with  more  pleasure  by  the  old  settlers  of 
this  city  than  those  gatherings  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
the  jolly  English  j^reacher,  witii  his  attractive  laugh,  who 
always  enjoyed  a  good  stor)',  and  could  generally  tell  a 
better  one.  There  are  many  m.arried  couples  in  this  city 
who  will  tell  you  that  there  was  where  they  first  met. 

The  first  Sabbath  I  passed  in  this  city,  my  good  board- 
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ing-house  mistress  (Mrs.  John  Murphy,  present  on  this 
platform  to-day)  took  me  with  her  to  his  church,  as  was  the 
custon  of  Christian  ladies  with  strange  young  men  in  those 
days.  He  told  me  that  godliness  was  profitable  unto  all 
things ;  and  he  was  right.  Christian  men  and  women 
have  not  kept  up  this  good  old  custom  of  taking  young 
men,  strangers  in  the  cit}",  to  church  with  them,  and  using 
their  eftbrts  lo  lead  them  to  a  high  social  position  with. 
their  religious  mstruction.  Strange  young  men  now  in  tliis 
city  are  told  that  there  is  a  moral  infirmary  opened  here, 
entirely  for  their  benefit,  where  the  seats  are  all  free,  and 
men  are  supported  expressh-  to  save  such  as  they  are  from 
destruction.  I  never  knew  a  young  man  to  amount  to  any- 
thing if  he  had  no  respect  for  his  social  position ;  and  that 
position  can  never  be  attained  where  young  men  are  turned 
away  for  religious  instruction,  to  places  to  visit  which  they 
would  not  think  of  inviting  a  young  lady  to  leave  a  respect- 
able church  to  accompany  them.  All  honor  to  those 
clerg\quen  and  Christians  of  Chicago  who  have  their  weekly 
church  sociables,  where  young  men  are  brought  forward 
into  respectable  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  moral  de- 
velopment. The  celebrated  Indian  chief.  Black  Hawk, 
covered  the  whole  ground  when  he  said  to  Gen.  Jackson, 
"You  are  a  man,  and  1  am  another!" 

Not  feeling  able  to  sustain  the  expense  of  a  whole  pew, 
I  engaged  one  in  partnership  with  an  unpretending  saddle 
and  harness  maker  (S.  B.  Cobb),  who,  by  a  life  of  industry. 
econorn}-,  and  morality,  has  accumulated  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes  in  our  city,  and  still  walks  our  streets  with  as  little 
pretense  as  when  he  mended  the  harnesses  of  the  farmers 
who  brought  the  grain  to  this  market  from  our  prairies.  The 
church  building  in  those  days  was  considered  a  first-class 
one,  and  we  had  a  first-class  pew  therein,  and  the  annual 
expense  of  my  half  of  the  pew  was  only  $12.50  more  than 
it  v.ould  have  l)een  in  our  wSaviour's  time.  People  wonder 
at  the  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  real  estate  at  the  west : 
but  it  bears  no  comparison  with  the  increase  in  the  price  ol 
gospel  privileges.  A  good  clergyman  is  well  worth  all  tliat 
a  liberal-hearted  congregation  may  see  fit  to  pay  him.  But 
the  people  ought  to  cry  out  against  the  reckless  waste  of 
money,  steadily  increasing,  in  the  erection  of  extravagant 
church  edifices.  And  the  })ride  in  such  matters  seems  to 
eat  up  all  uther  considerations.  During  the  recent  panic. 
a  Christian  lady  of  this  city,  \\ith  a  large  fiimily  of  children. 
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whose  husband  was  suddenly  reduced  from  opulence  to 
penurj'.  astonished  me  by  observing,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
that  hex  most  ?^iiei'-Oiis  aftliet^sa'waF  that  she  would  be 
compelled  to  give  up  her  pew  in  the  church,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  expensive  in  the  city,  and  take  one  in  a  cheaper 
edifice.  And  yet  our  people  sing  in  every  church,  ''  God  is 
present  e^ery where  !'"" 

At  the  close  of  service  one  day,  Parson  Hinton  said  he 
thought  Chicago  people  ought  to  know  more  about  the 
devil  than  they  did.  Therefore  he  would  take  up  his  his- 
tory, in  four  lectures ;  first,  he  would  give  the  origin  of  the 
de\'il ;  second,  state  Avhat  the  devil  has  done ;  third,  state 
what  the  devil  is  now  doing  :  and  fourtli,  prescribe  how 
to  destroy  the  devil.  These  lectures  were  the  sensation 
for  the  next  four  weeks.  The  house  could  not  contain  the 
mass  that  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me 
that  those  four  lectures  have  not  been  preserved.  Chicago 
newspaper  enterprise  had  not  then  reached  here.  The 
third  evening  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten  in  this  city  :  as 
it  would  not  be  if  one  of  our  most  eminent  clergymen,  with 
the  effective  manner  of  preaching  that  Mr.  Hinton  had, 
should  undertake  to  tell  us  what  the  devil  is  doing  in  this 
city  to-day.  The  dritt  of  his  discourse  v.as  to  prove  that 
everybody  had  a  devil  :  tliat  the  devil  ^\■as  in  every  store, 
and  in  every  bank,  and  he  did  not  even  except  the  church. 
He  had  the  devil  down  outside  and  up  the  middle  of  every 
dance;  in  the  ladies'  curls,  and  the  gentlemen's  whiskers. 
In  fact,  before  he  finished,  he  proved  conclusively  that  there 
were  just  as  many  devils  in  every  pew  as  there  were  per- 
sons in  it;  and  if  it  were  in  this  our  day,  there  would  not 
have  been  swine  enough  in  tlie  Stock-Yards  to  cast  them 
into,  ^\'hen  the  people  came  out  of  church,  they  would 
ask  each  otlier,  "What  is  your  devil?"'  And  they  would 
stop  one  another  in  the  streets  during  the  week,  and  ask, 
"What  docs  Parson  Hinton  say  your  devil  is?"  The 
fourth  lecture  contained  his  prescription  for  destroying  the 
devil,  ^  I  remember  his  closing :  "  Pray  on,  brethren  and 
fri  nds  ;  prny  ever.  Fight  as  well  as  pray.  Pray  and  fight 
until  the  de\  il  is  dead  1 

The  world,   ilie  ^e^h,   the  devil, 

Will  prove  a  fatal  -,nare, 
Unles-,  we  do  resist  him, 

hy  faith  and   humble  jira^er. "' 

in  this  grand  contest  with  his  Satanic   Majesty,  he,  our 
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leader,  foU^l'^t  gloriously,  but  he  fell  early  in  the  strife,  ^^'e. 
his  hearers,  .have  kept  up  a  gallant  fight  to  this  day,  but. 
judging  by  ol'J  moriv'z/g  p.>v;'ers,.the^. devil,  is  still  far  frcm 
being  dead.  \  ct  we  dealt  him  some  heavy  blows  at  the 
recent  election ! 

An  interesting  institution  was  the  ferry-boat  between  the 
North  and  South  Sides.  It  was  a  general  intelligence  ofhce. 
Business  was  done  principally  upon  the  South  Side,  while 
most  of  the  dwelling-houses  were  upon  the  North  Side. 
The  ferr}Tnan  knew  about  every  person  in  town,  and  could 
answer  any  question  as  to  who  had  crossed.  The  streets 
had  not  then  been  raised  to  their  present  grade,  nor  the 
river  deepened  or  widened,  and  the  boat  was  easily  acces- 
sible to  teams.  It  was  pulled  across  by  a  rope,  and  was 
not  used  enougli  to  kill  the  green  rushes  which  grew  in 
the  river.  If  a  lady  came  upon  the  South  Side  to  pas> 
an  evening,  she  would  leave  word  with  the  ferryman  where 
her  husband  could  find  her.  Bundles  and  letters  were  left 
with  him  to  be  delivered  to  persons  as  they  passed.  He 
was  a  sort  of  superannuated  sailor,  and  if  he  had  not  sailed 
into  every  port  in  the  world,  he  had  a  remarkable  facult} 
of  making  people  think  he  had.  His  fund  of  stories  wa.s 
inexhaustible,  and  he  was  constantly  spinning  his  interesting 
yarns  to  those  who  patronized  his  institution.  Like  most 
sailors,  he  could  not  pull  unless  he  sung,  and  to  all  his 
sonf^s  he  had  one  refrain  with  a  simple  variation.  His  voice 
was  loud  and  sonorous.  U  he  felt  dispirited,  his  refrain 
was,  "And  I  sigh  as  I  pull  on  my  boat."  If  he  felt  joll)' 
(and  people  took  particular  pains  to  make  him  so),  hi.^ 
refrain  was,  "And  I  sing  as  I  pull  on  my  boat."  All  nigiil 
long  this  refrain  was  disturbing  the  ears  of  those  who  dwelt 
near  the  banks  of  the  river.  Song  after  song  was  com- 
posed for  him,  in  the  hope  of  changing  his  tune,  but  it 
would  not  be  long  before  he  would  attach  to  it  his  usuj.i 
refrain.  One  of  our  musical  composers  composed  a  qua- 
drille, which  our  young  folks  used  to  dance  in  the  evening 
on  the  ferry,  during  certain  portions  of  which  they  would 
all  join  in  old  Jack's  refrain,  and  sing,  ''And  well  dance 
as  we  ride  on  the  boat."  There  was  a  little  boy  who  took 
great  delight  in  Jack's  company,  whose  parents  lived  or. 
the  margin  of  the  river  near  the  ferry,  and  as  in  the  la^.t 
of  his  sickness  he  was  burning  with  a  violent  fever,  nothing.; 
would  quiet  him  but  the  sound  of  old  Jack's  voice.  Old 
Jack  had  just  sung,  "And  I  sigh  as  I  pull  on  my  boat," 
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when  the  boy  whispered  his  last  \\-ords  to  his  mother,  "And 
I  die  while  Jack  pulls  on  his  boat!"  Jack  heard  of  this. 
and  his  lungs  became  stronger  than  ever.  Racking  both 
his  memory  and  his  imagination  for  songs,  for  weeks  all 
night  long  he  sung,  with  his  plaintive  refrain^'' Charlie  dies 
while  Jack  pulls  on  his  boat."  A  distinguished  poetess 
traveling  at  the  west  about  this  time,  was  tarrying  at  the 
Lake  House,  and  heard  of  the  incident.  She  wrote  for  a 
New  York  magazine  some  beautiful  Hnes  appropriate  to 
the  last  words  of  the  child  and  the  circumstances.  These 
were  reproduced  in  our  Chicago  papers,  but  I  have  in  vain 
sought  to  find  them.  Some  of  our  old  scrap-books  un- 
doubtedly contain  them,  and  I  would  like  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  their  republication. 

Old  Jack  went  to  church  one  Sunday,  and  the  clergyman 
preached  from  the  text,  "'Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of 
Me  and  My  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed 
when  He  shall  come  in  His  own  glory."  After  church  was 
over,  the  clergyman  took  Jack  to  task  for  making  so  much 
noise  on  his  ferry-boat,  and  told  him  he  was  going  to  have 
him  removed.  "You  can't  do  it,"  said  Jack.  "Why  not?" 
said  the  clergyman.  "Your  sermon,  sir,  your  sermon!  You 
said  we  must  make  a  practical  application  of  it."  "How 
can  you  apply  that  to  your  position?"  "In  this  way,"  said 
Jack;  "the  Mayor  appoints  a  ferryman.  I  will  just  tell 
him,  he  that  is  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  hoit,  of  him  will 
I  be  ashamed  when  I  go  to  the  polls  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion .'"  Jack  was  not  removed.  But  he  went  one  fall  to 
the  south  with  the  robins;  but,  unlike  the  robins,  he  returned 
no  more.     He  probably  saw  the  coming  bridge. 

It  was  customary  during  the  winter  to  give  a  series  of 
dancing-parties  at  central  points  between  here  and  the  Fox 
River,  along  the  line  of  some  of  our  main  traveled  roads, 
notices  of  which  were  generally  given  in  the  newspapers. 
AVe  used  to  have  much  more  snow  than  we  have  nov»',  and 
large  sleigh-loads  of  people  would  be  fitted  out  from  the 
city,  to  meet  \'oung  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  People  in  the  country  settlements  were  generally 
emigrants  from  the  more  cultivated  portions  of  the  east. 
United  States  Senator  Silas  Wright  once  told  me  that  he 
could  enumerate  a  hundred  families,  the  very  flower  of  the 
agricultural  interest  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  wlio  had  emi- 
grated to  west  of  Chicago.  These  settlers  were  not  always 
poor;  they  were  often  men  of  large  families  who  came  here 
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to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  contiguous  land,  so  as  to  settle 
their  children  around  them.  The  custom  at  these  parties 
was  to  leave  Chicago  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
take  supper  on  the  way  out.  and  engage  breakfast  for  the 
mornins;;  and.  after  dancing;  all  niirht,  <jettinLr  back  to  the 
city  about  9  or  10  o'clock.  The  hotels  in  the  country  were 
frecjuently  built  of  logs,  but  whether  of  logs  or  boards,  were 
generally  built  in  one  style.  Cooking- rooms,  bar-room, 
sitting-rooms,  A\ere  below,  and  above  was  one  large  hall, 
which  could  be  used  for  religious  services  on  Sunday,  or 
public  meetings  on  a  weekday,  and,  by  suspending  blankets, 
could  be  divided  into  sleeping-rooms.  Above  was  the  attic, 
which  could  be  used  for  storage  when  the  hall  was  cleared, 
and  also  for  dressing-rooms  at  parties.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen could  more  easily  find  their  wearing  apparel  when 
suspended  from  nails  driven  into  the  beams  of  the  building 
than  they  can  now  from  the  small  dressing-rooms  where 
the  clothing  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  mixed  together. 
1  remember  one  of  those  occasions  when  the  country  resi- 
dents had  begun  the  dance  before  those  from  tlie  city  had 
reached  tliere.  Country  ladies  Avere  passing  up  aiid  down 
the  ladder  to  the  dressing-room.  But  the  city  ladies  would 
not  ascend  the  ladder  until  it  had  been  fenced  around  witli 
blankets.  Inhere  were  always  on  these  occasions  mothers 
present  from  the  country,  who  attended  the  young  people 
to  look  after*  the  care  of  their  health,  sucli  as  seeing  that 
they  were  properly  covered  on  their  going  home  from  a 
warm  room,  as  ph}'sicians  were  very  scarce  in  the  countrw 
and  it  was  a  great  distance  for  many  of  tliem  to  send  for 
medicines.  I'hese  country  matrons  took  it  much  to  heart 
that  the  young  ladies  from  the  city  were  so  particular  in 
having  the  ladder  fenced  off,  and  were  very  free  in  the 
expression  of  their  views  on  the  subject  to  the  elder]}- 
gentlemen  present.  During  the  evening  a  sleigh-load  was 
driven  up  containing  a  French  danseuse  from  Chicago,  ot 
considerable  note  in  those  days;  and  it  was  not  long  after 
she  entered  the  hall  before  the  floor  was  cleared  for  her  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  her  agility  as  a  funcy  dancer. 
AVhen  she  began  to  swing  around  upon  one  foot,  with  the 
other  extended,  one  of  these  country  matrons,  with  a  great 
deal  of  indignation,  ran  across  the  hall  to  her  son,  and  soid, 
"[  don't  think  it  is  jjroper.forour  young  folks  to  see  an_\- 
such  jjerformance  as  this,  and  now  you  go  right  down  aud 
tell  the  landlord  that  we  want  some  more  blankets,''  and  tlie 
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boy  started  before  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  was  heard, 
"and  I'll  have  her  fenced  otf  by  herself,  as  the  city  ladies 
did  the  ladder!"  Her  remarks  were  passed  from  one  to 
another,  and  the  company  was  loudly  applauding  them, 
when  the  applause  was  greatly  increased  by  the  entrance 
of  the  landlord  with  some  blankets  under  his  arm.  The 
more  the  applause  increased,  the  more  animated  became 
the  danseuse,  who  took  it  all  for  herself.  The  tancy  dance 
was  finished,  but  the  merriment  had  such  an  effect  that  one 
of  our  city  young  men  took  down  the  blankets  around  the 
ladder,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  the  exposed 
ladder  and  the  nimble  French  danseuse  ceased  to  attract 
attention. 

I  have  thus  made  you  a  few  selections  from  my  large 
casket  of  reminiscences  of  the  amusements  of  early  Chicago. 
But  I  give  them  as  a  mere  appendix  to  my  historical  lec- 
ture, and  do  not  wish  them  considered  as  any  part  of  it, 
as  I  could  have  ended  without  them,  and  then  have  given 
you  a  lecture  of  ordinary  length.  If  anyone  thinks  them 
inappropriate  to  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  respect- 
fully concur  in  his  views.  If,  however,  they  have  served 
to  compensate  any  of  you  for  the  tedium  of  the  more 
historical  portion  of  it,  I  will  waive  the  question  of  their 
appropriateness,  and  express  my  gratification  at  having 
given  them. 
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After  Mr.  Wentwokih's  Lecture  had  been  published 
in  the  newspapers,  he  received  tlie  following  inforni.uion : 

FROM   FULTON  COUX'n  . 

The  County  Commissioners'  Court  met,  for  the  lirst  time,  3  June. 
1823.  July  5,  1S23,  John  Kinzie  was  recommended  for  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  at  Chicago.  Sept.  2,  1S23,  Ordered  that  an  election  i)c  held 
at  John  Kinzie's  house,  for  one  major  and  company  officers  in  17th 
Regiment  of  Illinois  Militia;  John  Kinzle,  Alexander  \Vo:.;otr,  and 
John  Hamlin  to  conduct  s.nd  election,  upon  the  last  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember instant. 

Jvme  3,  1823,  Ordered  by  the  Court,  that  Amherst  C.  Rausarn  be 
recommended  to  fill  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  vice  Siimuel 
Fulton,  resigned.  Mo  (lualified  l)efore  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Fulton  Co.,  July  2,  1S23. 

If  he  re-ided  at  Chicago,  he  robs  John  Kinzie  of  the  honor  of  being 
our  firs:  Ju.'.ticc  of  the  Peace. 

July  5,  1823,  Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  pay  to  A.  C.  Rra!>n;n 
the  sum  of  four  dollars,  for  taking  a  ll>t  of  the  taxable  property  at 
Chicago,  in  said  County,  and  collecting  the  same,  so  soon  as  ha  (the 
said  Rausam)  shall  pay  the  .=ame  over  to  tlic  County  Tre.i.^ur.n-)  in 
such  money  as  he  received. 

Sept.  3,  1S23,  Ordered  that  Amhcr<t  C.  Ivouscur  [Ivair-,:.rn?l  hand 
over  to  County  Treasurer  amount  of  tax  received  and  c<.)!i<.cted  at 
Chicago,  in  same  kind  of  money  he  recei\ed. 

Aipril  27,  1824,  Sheriff  Lads  released  froni  paying  m.oney  ia\  col- 
lected at  Chicago  liy  Rousseur  [Rausam?] 

It  is  so  hard  to  decyplicr  these  I-'rench  names  in  Americaii  manu- 
scripts that  this  name  may  not  be  tlie  correct  one.  Thei^e  was  a 
Eustache  Koussain  and  also  a  Captain  Ransom  in  the  cuij  b-y  of  the 
American   Fur  Company,  in  tliis  region,  in   182 1. 

It  may  be  that  he  v.as  not  a  defaullrr,  bui  collected  Ins  (axes  in 
furs,  local  nioney,  clc,  and.  refused  to  -ivc  them  up  until  h'::  received 
his  four  dollars  in  ca-li. 
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The  same  name  appears  as  grand  juror,  October,  1S23. 

Among  the  grand  jurors,  in  October.  1S23  and  April,  1824,  -were 
Elijah  Weniworth,  Sr.  In  Sept.,  1824,  Hix-am,  son  of  Elijah  Went- 
worth,  Sr.,  was  added.  In  March  and  Sept..  1824,  Elijah  Wentworth, 
Jr.  (our  first  Coroner),  and  John  Holcomb  (who  married  his  sister), 
Avere  upon  the  petit  jury.  The  ^Ventworths  were  then  living  in  what 
is  now  Fulton  Co.      Whence  thev  rem.oved  to  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin, 


CEIICAGO  MARRIAGES  RECORDED  IN  FULTON  CO. 

By .  John  Hamlin,  J. P.,  July  20,  1823,  Alexander  Wolcott  and 
Ellen  M.  Kinzie. 

By  same,  October  3rd,  1S23.  John   Ferrel  and  Ann  Griffin. 

[The  Clerk  sends  this  as  a  Chicago  marriage;  but  I  can  learn  noth- 
ing of  the  parties.] 

It  is  claimed  that  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  Indian  agent  here, 
in  1823,  was  the  first  in  Chicago.  He  died  in  1830,  voting  on  the  24th 
July,  of  that  year.  His  widow,  daughter  of  John  Kinzie,  married 
George  C.  Bate>,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  He  is  now  living  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Col.  Thomas  Owens  was  afterwards  Indian  agent,  and  may 
have  .succeeded  him.  Charles  Jeweit,  of  Kentucky,  was  Dr.  Wolcott's 
predecessor,  and  our  first  Indian  agent. 

John  Hamlin  flied  at  Peoria,  in  April  of  this  year.  A  writer  in  the 
Peoria  Transcript  says,  that  in  1S23,  he  accompanied  William  S. 
Hamilton  to  Green  Bay,  where  he  had  a  contract  to  supply  Fort 
Howard  with  beef,  and  he  arrived  there  July  2d,  1823.  On  his  way 
back,  Mr.  Hamlin  performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  Whilst  here, 
he  made  an  engagement  with  John  Crafts  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  which  frequently  brought  him  to  Chicago. 


NOTES   UPON  THE  TAX  PAYERS  OF  1825. 

1.  Gen.  John  B.  Beaubien  was  living  at  Macinac  when  the  Fort 
there  was  '^urreridered  to  ^he  British,  in  1812.  He  married  a  sister 
of  the  Indian  Chief,  Joseph  Lat'ramboise,  was  brought  here  in  18 19, 
by  the  American  Fur  Company  to  oppose  Mr.  Crafts,  had  several 
children  (some  of  whom  now  live  here),  was  one  of  the  principal  men 
in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Co..  and  his  last  wife  with  se\'eral 
of  his  children  \\z>  upon  the  i)latf')rm  at  the  delivery  of  this  lecture. 
I  attended  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  in  early  days,  to  N.  D. 
Woodvilie, 

2.  Jonas  C]yboun;e  came  from  I'eari-,burgh,  Chiles  Co.,  Virginia,  v/ith 
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sons  Archibald  and  Henley.  Archibald  came  in  1823  and  went  back 
to  Virginia  for  his  fathers  family.  His  widow,  who  was  a  Miss  (iallo- 
way,  from  the  region  now  known  as  Marseilles,  LaSalle  Co.,  Illinois, 
was  on  the  platform  at  the  delivery  of  this  lecture,  and  has  several  chil- 
dren. Henley  Clybourne  married  Sarah  Benedict,  and  has  two  sons 
living  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  Archibald  Clybourne  was  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  183 1. 

3.  John  K.  Clark,  v.as  half  brother  to  Archibald  Clybourne,  ancl 
married  Permelia,  daughter  of  Stephen  J.  Scott,  who  now  lives,  his 
widow,  at  Deerfield,  Lake  Co.,  11!.,  with  her  daughter.  There  was 
no  son  to  live  to  have  children. 

4.  John  Crafts  was  a  trader  sent  here  by  Mr.  Conant,  of  Detroit,  and 
had  a  trading  house  at  Hardscrabble.  near  Bridgeport,  and  monopo- 
lized the  trade  until  the  Am'erican  Fur  Company  sent  John  B.  Beaubien 
here  in  1 819.  In  1822,  Mr.  Crafts  went  into  the  employment  of  the 
Fur  Company  as  superintendant,  Mr.  Beaubien  being  under  him.  He 
died  here  single  in  1823,  at  Mr.  Kinzie's  house,  and  he  succeeded  him. 
Prior  to  this,  Mr.  Kinzie  was  a  silver-smith  and  made  trinkets  for  the 
Indians. 

5.  Jeremie  Claremont  was  employed  by  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany in  1 82 1,  for  the  trade  of  the  Iroquois  River. 

8  &  9.  Claude  and  Joseph  Laframboise  were  brothers.  The  widow 
of  the  latter  was  living,  at  last  dates,  with  her  son-in-law,  Medard  B. 
Beaubien,  at  Silver  Lake,  Shawnee  Co.,  Kansas, 

II.  Peter  Piche,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  one  who  lived  at 
Piche's  Grove,  near  Oswego,  Illinois,  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Kinzie  in  her 
"Waubun." 

14.  Antoine  Oilmette  is  the  person  spoken  of  in  Mrs.  Kinzie's  book, 
"Waubun. "  His  daughter  Elizabeth,  married  Jan.  23,  1827,  our  tlr.-t 
Irishman,  Michael  Welch. 


NOTES  UPON  THE  VOTERS  OF  1826. 

1.  Augustine  Banny,   said  to  have  been  a  travelling  cattle  dealer, 
supplying  Forts. 

2.  Flenry  Kelly,  had  no  family  here,  worked  for  Samuel  Miller. 

4.    Cole  Weeks,  American,  Avas  a  discharged  soldier,  had  no  family, 

worked  for  John   Kinzie.      He  married  the  divorced  wife  of 

Caldwell,  brotlier  of  the  fir^t  wife  of  W^illis  Scott.  Caldwell  h.id  a 
fondness  for  Indian  hunting  and  trading,  and  is  supposed  to  have  gone 
off  and  died  with  them.  A  man,  answering  his  description,  by  the 
name  of  Caldwell,  was  living,  not  long  since,  at  Kershena,  Shawanaw 
Co.,  Wisconsin.  Caldwell's  wife,  who  married  Cole  Weeks,  was  sister 
to  Benjamin  Hall,  of  Whoaton,  DuPage  Co.,  111.,  and  Caldwell  wa-, 
cousin  to  Archibaia  Ciybourne,  and  came  from  the  same  place  in  Vir- 
ginia. 
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14.    Francis  Laducier.  had  no  family,  died  at  Archibald  Clybourne's. 

21.   Joseph    Pothier.    married    Victor    Miranda,    a  half   breed,   was 

brought  up  in  John  Kinzic's  family,  was  living  recently  at  Milv,  aukee. 

24.  David  McKee,  lives  at  Aurora,  Kane  Co.,  111.,  and  married  23 
January,  1827,  Wealthy,  daughter  of  Stephen  J.  Scott.  He  \va.s  bom 
on  Hog  Creek,  Pewtown,  Loudoun  Co.,  Virginia,  in  1800. 

25.  Joseph  Anderson,  had  no  family. 

31.  Martin  VanSicle,  was  living  recently  near  Aurora,  111.  He  had 
a  daughter,  Almiira.  Willis  Scott  remembers  going  to  Peoria  for  a 
marriage  license  for  hev. 

34.  Ed\\ard  Ament,  was  living  recently  not  far  from  Chicago;  some 
say  in  Kankakee  Co.,  lil. 

The  most  of  those  having  French  names  were  employes  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  or  hunted  and  traded  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility ;  and,  when  Chicago  w^as  abandoned  as  a  Fur  Trading  Post, 
they  moved  furilurr  into  the  frontier  country,  in  pursuit  of  their 
busines.s. 


NOTES  UPON  THE  VOTERS  OF  1830. 
I.  Stephen  J.  Scott  was  born  in  Connecticut,  moved  to  Chicago 
from  Bennington,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.Y.,  lived  many  years  at  Naper- 
ville.  III.,  and  died  there,  where  his  son  Williard  now  lives.  His  son 
Willis  now  lives  in  Chicago,  and  was  upon  the  platform  when  this 
lecture  was  delivered.  Several  of  his  daughters  are  mentioned  in  these 
notes. 

4.  Earney  H.  Laughton,  lived  in  his  last  days  near  what  is  now 
Riverside,  on  the  O'Plaine  River,  and  his  wife  was  sister  to  the  wife  of 
onr  first  Sheriff,  Stephen  Forbes. 

5.  Jesse  W^alker,  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  finally  settled  at  Wal- 
ker's Grove,  now  Plainneld,  in  this  State. 

8.  James  Kinzie,  was  natural, son  of  John  Kinzie.  His  niother  and 
Archibald  Clybourne's  mother  were  si.sters.  His  first  v/ife  was  Rev. 
William  See's  daughter.  He  died  at  Racine,  Wis.,  where  his  second 
wife  is  said  to  be  now  livinc;.  His  own  sister  Elizabeth  Kinzie  married 
Samuel  Miller,  the  hotel  keeper. 

9.  Russell  E.  Heacock,  died  at  Summit,  Cook  Co.,  111.,  in  1849, 
and  he  has  sons  in  this  vicinity, 

12.  John  L.  Davis,  saitl  to  have  been  an  Pmglishman,  and  a  tailor. 

17.  Stephen  Mack,  son  of  Major  Mack  of  Detroit,  married  an  Ind- 
ian, was  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and 
finally  settled  in  Pickatonica,  Winnebago  Co.,  in  this  State. 

18.  Jonathan  A.  Bailey,  was  father-in-law  to  the  I'ost  Ma.-5ter,  John 
S.  C.  ilogan.  Mr.  Hognn  held  the  office  until  1837.  when  Sidney 
Abeil  was  appointed.      IMr.  Hogan  died  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1866. 
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Mr.  Bailey  was  Postni aster  before  Plogan. 

19.  Alexander  Mc,  is  written  plain  enough ;  but  whether  the  last 
part  is  Dollo,  Dole,  Donell,  Dowtard,  etc.,  it  is  dirncuit  to  tell,  a-  it  is 
written  so  diFerently  in  dititerent  places. 

27  &  28.  John  Baptiste  Secor  and  Joseph  Bauskey,  died  of  cholera 
in  1S32.     Bnuskey  married  a  daugiiter  of  Stephen  J.  Scott. 

32.  Peresh  LeClerc,  wa>.  an  Indian  interpreter,  brought  up  by  John 
Kinzie. 


MORE  RETURNS  FROM  PEORIA  COUNTY. 
The  Clerk  of  Peoria  Co.  has  sent  me  the  following,  which  are  not 
alluded  to  in  the  lecture : 

SPECIAL  FLECTION 
For  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Constable,  at  the  house  of  James  Kinzie, 

in   the   Chicago    Precinct   of   Peoria   County,    Siate   of  Illinois,    on 

Saturday,  24th  day  of  July,  1830. 

Total,  John  S.  C.  Flogan,  for  Justice  of  the  Peace,  33' votes,  Archi- 
bald Clybourne,  22  votes,  Russell  Rose,  I  vote.      Total,  56. 

For  Constable,  Horatio  G.  Smith,  32  votes,   Russell  Rose,  21  votes, 
John  S.  C.  Ilogan,  i  vote.     Total,  54. 

1  James  Kinzie.  I29  Jean  Baptist  Secor.  1S26 

2  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien  1825, '26^30  Mark  Beaubien. 

3  Alexander   Wolcott.  1825     131    Pere.^h   Laclerc. 

4  Augustin  Ibnnot.  [Banny?]  1826:32  Matthias  Smith. 

5  Medard  P..    Beaubien.  133  James    Garow  . 

6  Billy  Caidwell.  1826     I34  Alexander  Robinson.  1S25,  1826 

7  Jo.-eph  I.aframboise.  1825,  i826;35  Samuel  Miller.  [Landlord.] 
'  8    [ohn   Mann. 


9  John  Wellmaker. 

10  Stephen  J.   Scott, 

11  Thoma.->    Ayers. 

12  Rus-ell   ko-e. 

13  Lewis  (janday  or  Louis  Gauday. 

14  Michael  Welch. 

15  William  P.    Jcwett. 

16  John  X'auHorn. 

17  Gabriel  Acay. 

18  Jo.-e[ih   Pa[>iau. 

19  Wiiliard  Scott. 

20  Peter  Wycoff. 

21  Stephen   Mack. 

22  James  ( ^alloway.  [fatlier  of  Mr&. 

Archibald  Clybourne. j 

23  Jjavid    \'anStow.  [\'anKaton?J 

24  Janits  Brown. 

25  Samuel   Littleton. 

2O  Jean  Baptiste  Laducier, 

27  Jo-eph  Thibeaut. 

28  Lewi.-.  Blow. 


j6  Jonas  Clybourne.        1825,  1S26 

37  John  Joyal. 

38  Peter  Frique. 

39'  Jean  Bapt.  Tombien.  [Toubien?] 

40  John  L.    Davis. 

41  Simon   Debigie. 

42  A.   P^oster. 

43  George  P.  Went\\orch. 

44  Alex.    McDowrard.    [McDole?] 

45  Jonathan   A.    P.ailev. 

46  David  -M'Kee.         '    1825,  1826 

47  Joseph  Pothier.  1 826 

48  Flenry   Kelly.  1826 

49  Antoine  OailmcLte.     1 82 5,  1S26 

50  David   Hunter.  [Genera'.] 

51  James  Engle. 

52  John  K.    Clark.  1825,  1826 
53. Russell  E.    Fleacock. 

54  Leon   Bourassea. 

55  Archibald  Clybourne.  1826 

56  Horatio  G.   Smith. 
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John  S.  C.  Hogan,  the  successful  candidate  for  Justice  of  the  I'eace, 
did  not  vote.  Archibald  Clybourne  voted  (for  Justice)  for  Ru^se'I 
Rose,  who  was  the  candidate  for  Constable,  voted  for  John  S.  C. 
Hogan,  for  the  orhce  of  Constal-le. 

But  the  two  candidates  for  Constable  came  squarely  up  to  the  mark, 
and  voted  for  each  other. 

Mr.  Hogan  was  Postmaster  in  Chicago  prior  to  the  election  of 
Martin  VanBuren  as  President,  ^^ho  appointed  Sidney  Abell  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  built  the  first  frame  house  on  the  South  Side.  It  was 
near  the  north-west  corner  of  Lake  and  Franklin  streets. 

The  judges  of  this  election  were  Alexander  Wolcott,  John  B.  Beau- 
bien,  and  James  Kinzie.  The  clerks  were  ]Medard  B.  Beaubien  and 
Billy  Caldwell,  the  Sauganash. 

19  Williard  Scott  was  a  son  of  Stephen  J.  Scort;  and  now  lives  at 
Naperville,    ill. 

42  'J'here  wa-;;  a  Lieut.  — —  Foster  here  about  that  time. 

50  General  Flunter,  U.  S.  Army,  married  Maria  H.  Kinzie^  born 
1807,  the  only  child  of  John  Kinzie,  now  living. 

u   There  v\-a-  a  Lieut.  Engle  stationed  here  about  that  time. 


ff  SPECL^L  ELECTION 

For  Justice  of  the  Peace,  at  the  house  of  James  Kinzie,  Chicago  Pre- 
cinct, Peoria  County,  State  of  Illinois,  on  Thur.-day,  the  25th  day  of 
NovcmVjer,  1S30. 

1  Archibald  Clybourne.  14  Matthias  Smith. 

2  James  Kinzie.  15   David   McKee.  . 

3  John   Wcllmaker.  16  William  Jewett. 

4  John  Marm.  17  Horacfe  Miner. 

5  Russell   E.   Heacock.  18  Samuel  Miller. 

6  Peter  Wycoff.  19  Stephen  Forbes. 

7  Billy  Caldwell,  20  William  See. 

8  Jesse  Walker.  -  21   Peter  Mullcr. 

9  I'-Tioch  Thom;>son.  22  Jonas  Clybourne. 

10  -\[edard  B.    Beaubien.  23  John  B.   I^radain.       .. 

11  David  VanKaton.  24  John   Shedaker. 

12  John  B.   Beaubien.  25   Peter  Fri'jue, 

13  Stephen  J,    Scott.    '  26  John  K,    Clark. 
Total,  Stephen  r'orijes,  18.      William  See,  8. 

Mr,  Forbes  v,-as  tlie  fw^t  Sheriff  of  Cook  Co.,  and  married  a  sister  to 
the  wife  of  Barney  H.  I>aughton.  William  See  is  mentioned  in  Mr?. 
Kin/ie's  '"Waubun,"  and  was  a  Methodist  preacher, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F(;r;)es  taught  school  liere  in  1831. 

In  this  content,  each  candidate  voted  for  his  opponent. 

The  judges  at  tliis  election  were  James  Kinzie,  John  B.  Beaul;itn, 
and  Archii)ald  Clyifourne,  The  clerks  were  Russell  J'^.  Heacock  and 
Stephen  J,  .Scott. 

6  Peter  Wycoff,  vas  a  discharged  soldier,  and  worked  for  Archibald 
Clybourne, 

9  There  v\as  a  Lieut. Thoinp.-on  scationcd  here  about  that  linie. 
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By  J'^.hn  Kinzie.  24  April,  1826.  Daniel  Boarassea  and  Theotis 
Arawaiskie. 

By  |ohu  Kinzie.  29  July,  1826.  Samuel  Miller  and  Elizabeth  Kin- 
zie. [Mr.  Miller  kept  a  hotel  on  the  North  Side,  near  the  forks,  and 
near  where  Kinzie  street  crosses  the  River.  He  moved  to  Michigan 
City,  and  died  there.  His  wife  was  full  sister  to  James  Kinzie,  and 
natural  daughter  of  John  Kinzie.  Her  mother  was  sister  to  Archibald 
Clybourne's  mother.] 

By  John  Kinzie.  2S  September,  1S26.  Alexander  Robinson  and 
Catherine  Chevalier.  [Che-che-i:<in-gua  died  on  his  reservation  on  the 
O'PIaine  River,  in  this  county,  where  his  daughter  now  lives ;  his  wife 
and  sons  being  dead.] 

By  John  B.  Beaubien,  5  ^Lay,  1828.  Joseph  Bauskey  and  Widow 
Deborah  (Scott)  Watkins.  [He  died  of  cholera  in  1832.  His  wife 
was  daughter  of  Stephen  J.  Scott.] 

By  John  B.  Beaubien.  15  April,  1830.  Samuel  Watkins  and  INLary 
Ann  Smitii. 

By  John  B.  Beaubien.  ii  May,  1830.  Michael  Welch  and  Eliza- 
beth Ouilmette.  [He  was  our  fir>t  Irishman,  and  his  wife  was  daughter 
of  Antoine  Ouilmette,  of  Ouilmette's  Reservation,  in  this  Co.] 

By  John  B.  Beaubien.  18  May,  1830.  Alvin  Noyes  Gardner  and 
Julia  Haley.      [He  moved  to  j^lue  Island.] 

By  Rev.  William  See.  3  August,  1830.  John  Mann  and  x\rka.-.!i 
Sambli. 

By  Rev.  William  See.  i  November,  1830.  Willis  Scott  and  widow 
I^visa  B.  Caldvell.     [They  have  been  heretofore  alluded  to.] 

By  Rev.  William  See.  7  November,  1830.  B.  H.  Laughton  and 
Sophia  Bates.     [They  have  been  heretofore  alluded  to.] 


GOV.  LORD'S  FIOUSE. 
Hon.  Jas.  V,  Gale,  an  old  settler  of  Oregon,  Ogle  Co.,  II!.,  writes 
me:  "that  the  house  from  which  Thomas  Ford  was  elected  Governot, 
was  one  storied,  16  or  18  by  38,  had  a  parlor,  dining-room,  and  two 
bedrooms,  with  a  small  cooking  room  attached.  It  has  been  taken 
clown  some  years.  He  settled  here  as  early  as  1836,  and  made  a  cUuui 
south  of  that  of  John  I*helps,  He  sold  it  to  John  Fridlcy,  wln^  now 
owns  it ;  and  the  same  log  cabin,  which  Judge  Ford  erected  and  occu- 
pit^d  until  he  built  his  frame  house,  still  stands.  It  is  18  feet  square 
and  II  logs  high.  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  careless  in  his  dress, 
of  good  talent.-,,  put  on  no  airs,  popular  v/ith  all,  a  good  neigh!)ur,  able 
lav.'yer,  congenial  and  sociable." 
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The  likeness  cf  Hon.  JoJui  Wentworth^  luhich  we  present 
in  this  Number^  ijas  engraved  from  the  portrait  painted  by 
George  P.  A.  Plealey^  Esq.^  in  iSjy,  fur  tJie  City  Hall. 
That  for  No.  Sroen  of  our  Series^  entitled  ^^ Early  Chicago^' 
"iuas  engraved  from  a  photograph ^  by  Eassett,  representing 
him  as  leaving  his  eowitry  residence.,  at  Summit.,  to  take 
the  cars  for   Chicago.  F. 
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At  the  first  organization  of  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society, 
it  was  resolved  to  have  three  lectures  upon  the  History  of 
Chicago,  with  a  view  of  exciting  among  our  people  a  spirit 
of  historical  research  which  would  result  in  recovering  lost 
documents,  and  placing  upon  record  the  experience  of  our 
early  settlers.  The  first  was  to  be  delivered  by  Col.  Gur- 
don  S.  Llubbard,  M'ho  was  here  in  1818.  The  second,  by 
Hon.  William  B.  Ogden,  our  first  ]Mayor.  The  third,  by 
myself,  who  published  the  first  corporation  newspaper,  and 
was  its  first  Congressman.  But  Col.  Hubbard's  ill-health 
required  that  he  should  try  the  climate  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ogden,  at  the  age  of  70,  concluded  he  would  get  married. 
Not  having  been  afflicted  like  either  of  these  gentlemen, 
the  Committee  desired  that  I  should  take  the  place  of  the 
other  two,  and,  in  a  single  lecture,  bring  the  history  of 
Chicago,  from  its  first  inhabitant,  down  to  the  day  when 
my  original  lecture"  was  to  have  commenced,  leaving  that 
for  the  next  winter's  course;  thus  writing  a  history  of 
Chicago  with  myself  and  my  times  left  out.  No  present  nor 
future  historian  can  do  this,  unless  he  does  as  I  shall  do  to- 
day, stop  shortly  there.  He  might  go  a  little  period  beyond 
my  arrival,  but  the  first  steam  fire  enginet  would  bring 
him  up.  A.s  it  is,  I  shall  have  too  many  facts  for  any  dis- 
play of  fancy;  too  nuich  prose  for  poetry;  too  many  nouns 
for  adjectives;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  main  route  will 

*  The  Lecture  referred  to  was  delivered  at  McCormick's  Hall,  May 
7»  1S76,  and  has  already  been  published  in  pamplilet  form;  and  it 
should  Ijc  read  in  connection  with  this. 

t  ^layor  Wentworth,  during  his  first  term,  in  1857,  ir.troduced  the 
r»rs,t  steam  fire  engine  into  the  City.  It  was  called  "  i-ong  John." 
During  his  .second  term,  iSr)i,  h--  introduced  two  m(jrc,  and  called 
them  "Liberty"  and  "  LLcononiy,"  in  honor  of  a  favorite  watchword 
of  h\<. 
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be  so  circuitous  that  I  shall  have  to  "cut  across  tlie 
prairies"  to  reach  my  destination  in  season.  I  shall  under- 
take to  do,  this  afternoon,  what  1  never  undertook  before : 
to  vv-ithdraw  my  eyes  from  the  audience,  and  confine  tliem 
to  my  m^anuscript.  Already  do  I  fear  this  embarrassment 
so  greatly  that  I  am  half  inclined  to  do  as  they  do  with 
long  bills,  in  the  Legislature,  read  my  lecture  by  ils  title, 
and  then  step  to  the  front,  and  give  you  a  talk.  In  which 
event,  you  will  regret  that  you  did  not  bring  your  lunch 
with  you.     [See  Supplemejit.l 

If  I  should  undertake  to  write  the  history  of  Chicago. 
I  should  close  my  fi^st  chapter  with  the  massacre,  August 
15,  1S12.  But  who  can  tell  me  where  I  should  begin  it? 
Justice  to  the  subject,  I  am  confident,  would  compel  me 
to  begin  so  far  back  that  not  to  allude  to  the  discovery  of 
the  continent,  or,  at  least,  to  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, would  subject  me  to  the  charge  of  treating  the 
memory  of  Cliristopher  Columbus  or  E'ernando  De  Soto 
^^'ith  great  disrespect.  Henry  Brown,  of  this  city,  who 
wTote,  in  1844,  a  very  good  History  of  Illinois,  aslced  a 
friend  what  he  thought  of  it.  His  reply  was,  "I  see  you 
are  a  disbeliever  in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world."  "Why  so?"  asked  Judge  Brown.  "Be- 
cause," was  the  reply,  "  in  your  extremely  early  beginning, 
you  make  no  mention  of  Adam."  Yet,  had  he  lived  to 
have  written  a  second  volume,  his  seemingly  dry  statement 
of  the  result  of  his  explorations  into  the  unwritten  traditions 
of  the  past  would  elicit  from  every  student  ct  histor}-  the 
vrarmest  encomiums.  Supposing  George  Bancroft  had  died 
after  he  had  written  his  first  volume,  what  v/ould  the  reader 
have  known  about  the  United  States?  But  Bancroft  still 
lives,  and  he  is  still  WTiting.  And  every  new  volume  he 
publishes  makes  the  first  one  the  more  highly  appreciated. 

You  cannot  vrrite  history  backwards.  As  the  surveyors 
say,  "  You  must  begin  at  the  section  corner."  Those  ]x^st 
acquainted  with,  Indian  antiquities,  give  to  Chicago  a  far- 
reaching  past.  As  there  were  Indians  before  the  discovery 
of  the  continent,  there  must  have  been  conspicuous  arid 
central  points  for  councils,  and  Chicago  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  them. 

The  name,  or  its  S])eHing,  or  its  pronounciation,  may 
have  been  different.  But  the  Indians  were  not  troubled 
v»'ith  dictionaries  or  spelling-books.     There  were  no  s])ell- 
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.ing-schools  among  them.  No  book  agent  ever  annoyed 
their  Boards  of  Education.  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  whose 
seat  was  near  mine  in  Congress,  seeing  me  write  "  Chicago,''' 
said:  "That's  the  way  everybody  spells  it  now;  but,  under 
my  Administration,  no  two  Government  officers  VvTiting 
from  there  ever  spelled  it  the  same  way."'  He  repeated 
over  a  long  list  of  the  various  ways  in  which  it  was  formerly 
spelled.  Then  he  said:  ''I  see  you  have  not  settled  upon 
your  pronunciation  yet,  as  members  of  your  own  delegation 
pronounce  it  difierently,''"  as  we  then  did. 

Prior  to  the  tinie  of  the  commencenient  of  the  Govern- 
ment works  upon  our  harbor,  the  River  turned  southward, 
near  the  Michigan  Central  depot,  and  ran  parallel  with 
Michigan  avenue,  full  half  a  mile,  leaving  quite  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  the  east  of  it ;  and  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  was  from  the  south.  This  point  of  land  was  cut 
through  in  1833,  and  the  River  straightened  to  its  present 
position.  After  this,  land  formed  very  rapidly  upon  the 
north  side,  and  washed  away  as  rapidly  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  piers.  East  of  Michigan  avenue,  there  was  a  large 
tract  of  land,  upon  which  there  were  houses,  ornamental 
trees,  and  bushes,  and  the  grounds  were  highly  cultivated. 
Gradually  the  houses  were  undermined,  and  had  to  be  re- 
moved. Eventually,  the  avenue  itself  began  to  give  way; 
and,  in  a  storm,  the  spray  would  reach  the  doors  of  the 
houses  upon  the  other  side.  Whilst  this  tract  of  land  was 
being  washed  away,  skeletons,  isolated  bones,  stones,  and 
metals  of  curiouo  formation,  and  not  indigenous  to  this 
region,  probably  once  used  as  personal  ornaments  or  im- 
plements of  Avar,  were  found  upon  the  beach.  Sometimes, 
after  a  storm,  portions  of  a  skeleton  would  project  from  the 
banks,  and  wa't  for  the  next  storm  to  entirely  remove  it. 
A  (t\v  Indians  did  not  follow  tlieir  tri];es  when  tl^'y  loft, 
and  more  v;ouId  occasionally  visit  here.  They  were  con- 
sulted as  to  when  the  ground  was  used  for  burial  purjjoses, 
and  vrhen  such  ornaments  were  worn,  or  such  implements 
used  in  battle.  liut  they  Jiad  not  even  traditions  upon  the 
matter.  They  were  as  much  at  a  loss  as  to  their  origin  as 
our  citizens  v/ere:  and  their  traditions  ran  fir  back  of  tlie 
first  visit  of  the  early  French  explorers. 

The  first  v.-ritten  account  of  the  North -West  bears  tlie 
date  of  1654,  v/iien  two  iTench  fur-traders  left  Canada, 
returned  two  years  after,  aiid  gave  sucli  a  glowing  descri];- 
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tion  of  this  region  as  excited  a  general  disposition  to  ex- 
plore it.  They  were  on  Lake  Superior,  and  went  among 
the  Sioux,  but  there  is  no  account  that  they  came  as  far 
south  as  Chicago.  Yet  there  may  have  been  while  mcPj 
here  even  before  that  time.  It  is  claimed,  that  tliere  was 
a  missionary  station  at  ]Mackinaw,  about  1607.  The  place 
thereof  is  still  knovm  as  Point  Ign.^ce.  It  "was  there  that 
the  remains  of  Father  James  ^^larc^uette  were  taken,  about 
172c.  from  the  banks  of  Marquette  River,  over  in  Miclii- 
gan ;  where  lie  died  I\Iay  18,  1675,  ^''ithin  a  few  days  of  200 
years  ago.  About  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  this 
station  at  Mackinaw,  there  vras  one  established  at  Sand- 
wich, Canada,  opposite  Detroit.  It  was  not  characteristic 
of  the  early  French  explorers  to  go  so  far  and  then  stop. 
A  new  continent  had  been  discovered,  and  France  wanted 
all  of  it  that  she  could  get.  She  sent  her  vessels  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  to  Anticosti  Island,  in  1634,  and  to  the 
site  of  Montreal  the  next  year,  before  the  most  of  the 
Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  who  settled  Nevv  Fngland,  -.vere 
born.  The  voyagers  took  along  missionaries  vrith  them: 
quite  as 'much  because  they  were  the  best  educated  men 
of  the  times,  and  devotees  of  govermental  extension,  as  for 
religious  purposes.  But  the  French  made  all  their  explo- 
rations in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Gen.  I>ewis  Cass,  how- 
ever, v/hilst  Minister  to  France,  in  gratification  of  an  anti- 
quarian taste,  examined  the  papers  relating  to  tiie  early 
French  settlement  in  America,  and  lie  found  that  the  re- 
ports of  these  explorers  were  directed  to  His  Majest}".  the 
King,  instead  of  to  His  Holiness,  tJvj  Pope.  Put,  in  those 
days,  the  State  and  the  Church  v;ere  oiie,  and  the  King,  as 
well  as  the  PoiiC,  could  do  no  wrong.  But  things  have 
changed  since.  It  is  the  Pope  onl}',  no^v,  that  can  do  no 
wrong.  There  is  certainly  one  wrong,  however,  that  the 
Pope  used  to  do,  that  he  cannot  do  now.  He  cannot  save 
a  King  when  the  people  want  his  head.  And  even  his 
political  power  yields  to  the  troops  of  Garibaldi,  in  Italy. 
and  the  mandates  of  Bismark,  in  Germany.  If  tlu;  Frencli 
were  at  Mackinaw  and  Sandwif:h,  ahout  1607,  they  must 
have  been  at  Chica.go  v/ithin  a  fe^v  \-cars  aflerward,  and 
have  established  a  missionary  or  military  station  liure,  and 
have  p^assed  on  and  established  other  such  stations;  a.j>- 
pearing  to  the  Indians  as  angels  of  mercy,  but  taking  pos- 
session of  the  coar;try  for  France.     I'hey  needed  no  sol- 
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diers,  as  the  early  French  missionaries  gained  such  an  in- 
fluence over  the  Indians  that,  as  subsequent  history  proves, 
every  Indian  was  a  French  soldier.  Quebec  was  founded 
in  1608,  and  Canada  made  a  royal  province  of  France  in 

In  1700,  there  were  thirty-five  of  these  missionary  stations 
or  quasi -military  posts  located  all  the  way  from  Frontenac 
(now  Kingston),  on  Lake  Ontario,  via  Detroit,  iMackinaw, 
Green  Bay,  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  to  New  Orleans. 
About  the  same  time,  there  v/as  another  route  by  land  via 
Fort  AVayne  to  Chicago. 

Their  route  out  of  Chicago  vwis  down  tlie  north  fork  of 
the  South  Branch  through  ^lud  Lake,  then  called  Ic  petit 
lac^  to  the  Desplaines  River,  and  generally  \\\  the  same  little 
boats  vv'ith  which  they  had  passed  over  the  lakes  of  the  east. 
This  route,  partially  interrupted  by  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  and  ^Michigan  Canal,  has  been  recently  restored  to 
the  condition  it  occupied  for  so  many  hundred  years,  and 
the  waters  of  Lake  Ivlichigan  and  of  the  Desplaines  River 
again  mingle,  after  a  few  years  of  unnatural  separation. 

Napoleon  used  to  say,  that  he  always  found  the  Lord  on 
the  side  where  tliere  was  the  most  artillery.  But  here  were 
a  few  traders,  hunters,  voyagers,  explorers,  and  missionaries 
who,  without  any  artillery,  extended  the  French  Empire 
over  a  larger  tract  of  country  than  Napoleon  would  have 
acquired  with  all  his  artillery  if  he  had  conquered  Russia. 
Beginning  with  New  jirunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  her  terri- 
tory north  of  us  extended  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean;  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  it  embraced  all  territory  to  New 
Orleans.  When  we  bouglit  Louisiana,  in  1803,  of  Napoleon 
for  $15,000,000,  it  embraced  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  And 
why  was  it  that  Chicago  did  not  belong  to  France?  Where 
is  the  chapter  of  international  law  tliat  allowed  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark  (who  had  never  been  here)  to  annex  us  to 
old  Virginia,  when  the  French  had  had  a  post  here  nearly 
100  years  before?  History  describes  Father  James  Mar- 
f[uette,  who  came  to  Tvlontreal  from  France,  as  the  first 
European  who  ever  set  his  foot  upon  Chicago  soil.  He 
was  at  the  Falls  of  St.  ]\Iary  in  ]668,  In  1669,  he  was  at 
LaPointe,  on  I>ake  Superior.  In  167 1,  he  was  at  Macinav.-, 
But,  as  early  as  1660,  a  mission  v»'as  established  on  the 
south  side  of  tlie  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  a.t  a 
place  called  Che-go-ime-gon.      In   1671,   French  influence 
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had  become  so  extensive  that  they  assembled,  at  what  is 
now  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  a  comicil  of  Indians  representing 
all  the  various  tribes,  and  they  accomphshed  the  object  of 
their  council  by  making  them  all  allies  of  France.  His 
transactions  were  published  in  Paris  in  1681:  and,  if  the 
object  of  his  mission  had  not  been  quite  as  much  govern- 
mental as  religious,  this  importance  would  not  have  been 
attached  to  them.  He  acted  upon  the  Napoleonic  idea 
that,  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  Lord  would  be  upon 
the  side  that  had  the  most  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives. 
Marquette  was  undoubtedly  the  first  white  man  who  tarried 
any  length  of  time  in  Chicago.  He  was  undoubtedly  our 
first  clergpiian.  The  church,  however,  in  which  he  preaclied 
was  spared  the  necessity  of  extinguishment  in  the  Chicago 
fire.  "Without  mentioning  Chicago,  howevxr,  history  tells 
us  that  Father  Claude  Allouez  was  at  LaPointe,  on  Lake 
Superior,  as  early  as  1665,  and  that  in  1668,  he  had  a 
council  upon  an  island  in  Lake  Superior,  at  which  3000 
Pottawatomies  were  present,  and  these,  be  it  remembered, 
were  our  Chicago  Indians.  He  organized  a  mission  at 
Green  Bay,  in  1669;  where,  it  is  claimed,  that  Sieur  Jean 
Nicollet  wa.s,  about  1639.  Unless  he  had  previously  been 
among  their  tribe,  or  had  French  agents  there,  how  were 
they  to  understand  his  French  or  he  their  Pottawatomie 
language?  In  1673,  Father  Joliet  joined  Marquette,  and 
went  upon  an  exploring  tour  to  the  Mississippi.  Joliet 
went  back  to  Quebec,  to  announce  the  result  of  his  explo- 
rations. On  his  way,  at  Frontenac  (now  Kingston),  he  told 
his  story  to  Robert  C.  LaSalle,  who  sav/,  to  use  a  modern 
expression,  "millions  in  it,"'  and  wanted  to  "put  his  money 
where  it  v/ould  do  tlie  most  good."  Fie  hastened  to  France 
and  secured  the  good-will  of  Louis  XIV,,  by  proposing  a 
union  of  the  Canadas  with  the  Mi.ssissippi  Valley,  and  a 
line  of  military  posts  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi;  and 
having  cajoled  the  King  into  giving  him  a  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade  in  the  west,  the  real  object  of  his  mission,  lie 
hurried  back.  But  he  first  secured  the  services  of  an  ex- 
perienced Italian  navigator  named  Henry  de  Tonti,  witli 
whom  he  arrived  at  Quebec,  in  167S.  He  was  soon  after 
joined  by  Father  Louis  Hennepin.  He  built  the  frst  sail 
vessel  that  ever  v.-as  u]jon  the  lakes,  and  named  it  tlic 
Grifnn.  He  went  immediately  into  commerce,  with  Henne- 
pin as  chaplain  and  Lonti  as  chief  su];erintendent.     Tonti 
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passed  the  most  of  the  winter  of  16S2  at  Starved  Rock, 
near  what  is  now  Utica,  LaSalle  Co.,  in  Illinois,  vraiting  for 
LaSalle  and  Hennepin  to  join  him.  During  that  year — 16S2 
— the  French  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.     Tonti 

^  made  reports   to   the  Governor -General  of  Canada,    who 

transmitted  copies  to  Paris.  Thus,  whilst  IMarquette  was 
our  first  clergyman,  LaSalle  was  our  first  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade, — the  first  of  that  large  number  of  men 
who  make  such  slow  progress  toward  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  that  they  let  the  camel  beat  them  in  getting 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Hence  it  is  very  proper  that 
the  street  upon  which  our  Board  of  Trade  stands  should 
be  named  for  him.  And  how  much  of  historical  associa- 
tion is  there  connected  with  the  location  of  our  Board  of 
Trade  Block,  fronting  west  upon  a  street  named  in  honor 

4^  of  the  man  first  engaged  in  Avestern  commerce,  north  upon 

'  of  a  street  named  in  honor  of  the  father  of  our  country, 

east  upon  a  street  named  for  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark, 
who  conquered  this  region  from  the  British  and  the  Indians, 
and  south  upon  one  named  for  the  father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  his  country.  What  four  better  em]:)lems  for  a  suc- 
cessful Board  of  Trade  man?  The  enterprise  of  LaSalle, 
the  moderation  of  Washington,  the  endurance  of  Clark, 
and  the  judgment  of  Madison!  From  this  period  to  1795. 
when  General  Anthony  Wayne  made  the  first  land  trade  in 

f  Chicago,  it  passes  almost  out  of  history;  and,  owing  to  the 

tedium  of  this  portion  of  my  lecture,  I.  suppose  you,  anxi- 
*  ous  for  events  nearer  your  time,  are  glad  of  it. 

Yet  I  must  say  that  never  v/as  so.  much  territory  ac- 
quired in  so  short  a  time,  and  at  so  little  expense,  a.s  the 
French  acc|!uired  in  America.  But  where  is  that  French 
territory  now?  Napoleon  the  Great  sold  to  us  in  1803,  for 
$15,000,000,  what  Crreat  Britain  had  not  conquered  from 
France.  And  Napoleon  the  Little  abandoned  Mexico  with- 
out the  force  to  protect  -^laxrnilian,  the  Emperor,  that  he 
[himself  sent  there,  from  assassination.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
t     «  asked,  in  view  of  recent  events,  if  France  has  any  power 

anywhere.  I  allude  not  so  niuch  to  the  humiliation  at- 
tendant upon  the  recent  (.iern")an  invasion  as  to  tiic  still 
greater  one  of  allowing  its  c(;i!imunes  to  destroy  the  monu- 
ments to  its  glorious  dead ;  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
destitution  of  jjresent  glory,  i':  would  extinguish  every  me- 
mento of  the  glory  of  its  past.     It  was  characteristic  of  the 
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French,  whilst  acquiring  the  right  to  aU  the  Indian  country 
they  could,  to  make  the  Indians  do  all  the  lighting  against 
other  people  who  took  land  only  for  immediate  wants.  For, 
whilst  this  same  Frontenac,  Governor -General  of  Canada, 
was  sending  out  his  peaceful  emissaries  in  the  ^V^est,  he  was 
sending  out  emissaries  of  an  entirely  difterent  character  in 
the  Fast.  Fields  were  desolated  and  buildings  conflagrated. 
and  there  was  scarce  a  hearthstone  in  New  England  that 
was  not  stained  with  the  blood  of  women  and  children. 
And  there  is  not  a  New  Englander  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  who  cannot  repeat  some  wrongs  inflicted  upon  his 
ancestors,  by  Indians,  sdmulated  by  Frontenac's  re^vards 
for  captives  and  scalps.  And,  as  death  was  preferred  to 
captivity^  the  scalps  were  the  most  numerous.  These  l)a,r- 
barities  could  not  be  justified  by  wars  between  France  and 
(jreat  Britain:  nor  by  any  desire  of  the  New  Englanders  to 
extend  their  territory  beyond  immediate  wants.  For  the 
New  Englanders  came  here  with  no  particular  love  of  their 
mother  country,  and  the  French  could  easily  have  made 
friends  of  them.  They  fled  to  America  from  religious  intol- 
erance. Their  settlements  ^^"ere  compact,  and  they  were 
making  no  enbrts  to  extend  tliem.  The  French  were  ha\'- 
ing  the  ten'itorial  extensions  all  their  own  way.  The  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans,  busy  in  persecuting  Quakers,  hanging 
witches,  and  punishing  each  other  for  violations  of  the  Sab- 
bath, had  not  got  above  tide-water  when  the  French  v»'ere 
regaling  themselves  with  the  white-fish  and  trout  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  getting  themselves  rich  \\ith  the  fur  traftic. 
But  the  French  were  determined  to  drive  the  English  Lm- 
guage  from  the  Continent,  and  had  sought  thealliar.ee  of 
the  Indians  for  this  purpose.  They  kiiew  that  wherever 
the  British  went  they  wejit  to  stay.  Tliey  knew  that  John 
Bull  had  a  foot  of  immense  size,  and  tliat  it  was  one  of  his 
characteristics,  when  he  once  got  it  down,  never  to  take  it 
up;  and  she  could  have  proved  by  any  Irislnnan  then,  as 
well  as  now,  such  was  the  case  when  he  once  got  his  foot 
upon  a  nation's  neck.  Britain  emancipates  her  blacks,  but 
her  whites  never.  Little  did  the  French  then  think  tliat 
the  very  colonies  that  they  were  using  the  Indians  to  per- 
secute were  to  l)e  the  only  power  that  ever  did  make  Jolm 
Bull  take  his  foot  from  an  inch  of  territory  anxwhere. 

But  you  ask,  what  has  all   this  to  do  with  Chicago,  our 
present  city,  and  uhy  I  do  not  talk  of  modern   times,  tak- 
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ing  in  the  Great  Fire.'"  A  Boston  editor  says  he  will  give 
$500  to  any  Chicago  man,  woman,  or  child  who  can  talk 
ten  minutes  without  mentioning  the  Great  Fire.  How  long 
have  I  been  talking?  To  these  impatient  ones  I  will  say. 
"look  at  your  city  seal !''"  There  you  see  an  Indian  with 
his  bow  and  quiver,  facing  an  approaching  ^-essel  under 
full  sail.  Above  them  both  is  a  cradle  containing  an  infant. 
I  was  present  at  the  first  consultation  about  the  city  seal, 
and  the  idea  Vv'as  that  when  barbarism  gave  way  to  civiliza- 
tion, when  the  savages  retreated  before  commerce,  the  infant 
in  the  cradle  vras  to  wake  up.  I  shall  wake  him  up  in  due 
time — wake  him  amidst  massacres,  floods,  and  conflagra- 
tions— v,-oke  him  amidst  land  s])eculations.  Presidential 
conventions,  divorce  cases,  reformed  churches,  and  decapi- 
tated Bishops.  Meanwhile,  "Hush,  my  babe,  lie  still  and 
slumber!" 

I  want  to  inform  you  hovv  nea]-  we  came  to  being  a 
French  city.  Indeed,  some  people  contend  that  the  Ger- 
mans mistook  it  for  one,  an_d  captured  it  about  the  time 
they  did  Paris.  AVe  were  essentially  French  until  the  erec- 
tion of  the  fort  in  1804  brought  the  Fnglish  language  here. 
As  late  as  1836,  when  I  came  here,  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  Pottawatomies  spoke  the  Frenxh  language  quite  as  ^^'ell 
as  the  less  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Montreal  and  (^uel^ec 
now  do.  Those  best  posted  in  Indian  antiquities  claim 
that  the  Pottavs-atomie,  or  Chicago  Indians,  were  but  an 
oft'shoot  from  the  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  Illinois 
Indians  for  whom  our  State  was  named,  also  a  French- 
speaking  people.  Tluis,  after  several  years  of  progress,  we 
have  only  got  back  to  the  starting  point,  once  being  Illinois 
Indians,  and  now  IlHnois  citizens  ;  once  ruled  by  Indian 
sachems,  a.nd  now  by  sachems  of  another  color,  and  some 
of  our  tax-payers  think  that  financially  our  present  sachems 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  former  ones.  There  were 
many  full-blood  Indians  who  had  been  reared  in  French 
families;  and,  to  keep  them  from  returning  to  their  tribes,. 
when  they  arrived  at  maturity,  they  were  told  that  they 
were  descendants  of  French  noble  families  who  had  been 
put  to  death  in  some  of  the  various  revolutions.  A  Rev. 
Eleazer  Williams,  a  prominent  Protestant  clerg}'nian,  who 
had  l)een  a  long  M'hile  in  the  Indian  missionar)-  ser\ice,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  his  latter  da}s  came  to  the  conchi- 

*  Tlic  fire  of  OctoI;er  8th  and  9th,    1871. 
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elusion  tliat  he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  the  guillotined 
Louis  XVJ.,  and  he  made  so  good  a  showing  that  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  King  Louis  Phillippe,  came  out 
to  see  him,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  A  Rev. 
Mr.  Hanson  ^\Tote  him  up  in  Futnaiiis  Magazine,  as  the 
real  Louis  XYIL  But  king  stock  took  a  fail  about  those 
days,  and  he  did  not  go  to  Paris  to  urge  his  pretensions. 
It  was  a  standing  joke,  in  early  times,  when  one  could  not 
trace  his  parentage,  to  sa)^,  "Oh,  caU  him  a  descendant  of 
the  Royal  family  of  France !"  One  of  these  pretenders  to 
descent  from  the  nobility  of  France  had  been  told  that  the 
secret  of  his  origin  was  locked  up  in  the  breast  of  an  aged 
Indian  Chief  v.'ho  visited  this  city.  With  a  few  friends,  he 
sought  out  the  Chief,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  him 
about  his  French  ancestry.  The  reply  was:  "Your  father 
Indian,  mother  squaw,  good  French  I  My  squaw  got  nine 
papoose,  all  French."  Thus  ended  the  French  nobility  in 
Chicago. 

When  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
broke  out  on  the  American  Continent,  the  French  had  ex- 
tended their  power  up  the  Ohio  River,  as  far  as  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  now  Pittsburg,  and  were  contemplating  a  line  of 
militia-posts  from  that  place  to  Lake  Ontario.  Plad  they 
succeeded  in  this,  and  held  their  power  on  this  continent, 
Chicago  would  certainly  have  been  a  French  city;  and,  in 
all  probability,  the  Paris  of  America ;  with  the  General 
Assembly  here,  composed  of  delegates  from  Flalifax,  Que- 
bec, Montreal,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Pacific 
cities.  A\'hen  the  French  defeated  the  British  forces  at 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  left  their  Commander-in-Chief,  Gen. 
Braddock,  dead  upon  the  battle-field,  they  thought  they 
had  inflicted  a  fatal  blow  upon  British  power  in  America, 
but  they  intiicted  a  greater  one  v»-hen  they  left  alive  upon 
the  same  battle-field  the  juvenile  George  W^ashington,  des- 
tined so  soon  to  lead  to  glory  the  colonists,  spurred  to  bat- 
tle by  the  eloquence  of  John  xVdams  in  Faneuil  Half,  and 
of  Patrick  Kenry  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia. 

After  tiic  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  in  1763,  by  which  the  Canadas  were  ceded  to 
Great  Briiain,  our  relations  to  the  two  countries  were  en- 
tirely reversed.  Whatever  ])rejudices  existed  against  tlie 
French,  for  th.eir  course  in  the  i^ast,  were  entirely  obliter- 
ated when   (ien.  Lafa.yette  canie  to  our  relief,  during  our 
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revolutionary  struggle.  From  that  hour  to  this,  there  has 
never  been  an  unkind  feeling  between  tlie  two  nations,  save 
from  vrhat  Napoleon  the  Little  wanted  to  do  (but  Iiad  not 
the  courage  to  do  it)  during  the  recent  war  of  tiie  slave 
power  against  our  Union.  And,  although  the  French  used 
every  effort  to  reconcile  the  Indians  to  the  Americans,  t]\ey 
continued  our  inveterate  enemies,  and  would  ha\-e  massa- 
cred Gen.  Lafayette  with  the  same  ferocity  as  Gen.  AVash- 
ington.  And,  notwitlistanding  the  halls  of  Parliament  once 
echoed  ^\•ith  the  indignation  of  British  statesmen,  and  re- 
peated protests  were  made  to  the  French  Governriient 
against  Indian  barbariries,  the  British  saw  things  in  a  difier- 
ent  light,  and  stimulated  the  Indians  to  even  more  hellish 
cruelties  than  the  French.  Even  after  the  American  Inde- 
pendence was  secured,  the  Indians  did  not  cease  their 
depredations.  Like  the  Irishman,  in  the  fight,  they  were 
for  hitting  a  head  ^^•herever  they  could  find  one.  And  they 
kept  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  very  busy  until  he  drove  them 
to  a  treaty  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  in  1795.  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  begin  to  get  there.  Now,  look  in  the  cradle  1 
The  baby  begins  to  nestle !  But  don't  take  him  out !  For 
Great  Britain  is  to  fire  tlie  Indian  demons  once  more.  An 
awful  massacre  is  in  the  distance.  By  that  treaty,  the 
Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States:  ''One  piece  of  land, 
six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicajo  River,  empty- 
ing into  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort 
formerly  stood."  This  was  an  old  French  fort,  probably 
built  over  100  years  before,  by  the  earliest  P^ench  explor- 
ers. This  was  the  first  transaction,  on  record,  in  Chicago 
real  estate.  But  Gen.  Wayne  spelled  Chicago  with  a  '-j." 
The  baby's  name  in  1795,  ^^'^^  "jo."  He  had  not  got  the 
"go"  then.     It  was  Cliica — jo. 

1  have  already  told  }'OU  how  Chicago  escaped  from  the 
jurisd'ction  of  the  Indians,  of  the  French,  and  tlie  British. 
Now  I  must  tell  to  you  of  another  escape.  I  mean  from 
the  Soutliern  Confederacy.  For  Virginia  claimed  us  under 
the  conquest  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  whose  expedi- 
tion .she  herself  had  fitted  out,  and  the  expenses  thereof 
had  never  been  refunded  to  her.  in  1778,  her  Legislature 
created  the  county  of  lihnois,  emljracing  ail  of  our  rtrtsent 
State.  Our  address  then  was  Chicago,  Va.  And,  Ijut  for 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  ceded  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States,  we  might  have  been  breeding 
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slaves  up  to  the  time  of  Lincoln's  Proclamation,  and  the 
white  laborers,  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  city,  been  entirely  excluded.  As  it  was,  we 
were  only  compelled  to  catch  the  slaves  that  others  bred,, 
whilst  following  the  old  Indian  trail  to  Canada  and  freedom. 

But  we  made  still  another  escape.  You  remember,  some 
years  ago,  that  there  were  some  politicians  who  were  riding 
a  horse  with  a  head  upon  both  ends,  called  "Squatter 
Sovereignty.''  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  claimed  to 
have  discovered  the  original  horse  in  the  Presidential 
woods.  This  horse  did  as  much  to  precipitate  our  late 
War  of  the  Rebellion  as  all  other  things  put  together;  as 
its  doctrine  was  that  whoever  got  possession  of  a  Territory 
first  had  it.  The  original  battle-ground  was  Kansas,  where 
the  friends  of  white  labor  and  black  labor  struggled  for 
supremacy.  Gen.  Cass  was,  of  course,  riding  his  horse,  as 
fast  as  he  could  gallop,  both  ways,  with  the  cry  of  "  Squatter 
Sovereignty  forever.'' 

Our  first  settler  was  a  negro  from  San  Domingo,  who 
drove  his  stakes  about  1779,  just  across  the  river  on  the 
North  Side,  named  Jean  Baptist  Point  au  Sable,  at  what 
was  aftenvards  known  as  the  old  Kinzie  place,  a  few  rods 
east  from  where  we  now  are.  He  did  his  best  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  aftections  of  the  Indians,  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  chief,  and  then  sendir.g  back  for  more  of  his 
countrymen,  and  planting  a  San  J)omingo  colony  here. 
After  living  here  a  few  years,  and  meeting  with  poor  suc- 
cess, in  becoming  chief,  he  removed  to  Peoria,  then  known 
as  Fort  Clark,  where  he  died.  Had  Au  Sable  succeeded 
in  his  designs  and  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  pre- 
vailed, how  different  would  have  been  our  condition?  \Ve, 
white  folks,  would  then  have  been  compelled  to  ask  for  a 
Civil-Rights  bill  to  protect  us  whilst  patronizing  a  negro 
saloon  or  a  negro  theatre. 

In  1800,  Illinois  was  organized  into  a  Territory  with 
Indiana,  under  the  name  of  Indiana  Territory,  A\ith  Gen. 
Vv'illiam  Henry  Harrison  as  Ciovernor,  and  our  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  Vinccnnes,  Ind.,  and  t]\en  we  were  all  Hoo- 
.siers.  Our  address  then  v/as  Chicago,  Ind.  But  Chicago 
acquired  no  imi)ortance  until  [804,  wlien  a  fort  was  erected 
here,  named  after.  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  a  ((jnspicuous 
officer  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  aftervrards  Secre- 
tary of  W'ar. 
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APxd  with  the  troops  came  John  Kinzie,  father  of  the  late 
esteemed  John  H.  and  Robert  A.  Kinzie,  whose  children 
still  reside  here.  Mr.  Kinzie  was  born  in  Quebec,  in  1763, 
and  settled  upon  the  premises  of  the  original  squatter 
sovereign,  Au  Sable,  and  owned  them  until  he  died  in  Fort 
Dearborn,  Jan.  6,  1S28,  and  his  son  John  H.  Kinzie  lived 
upon  them  until  his  death,  a  few  years  ago.  His  house  was 
the  first  erected  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  standing  long  after 
Chicago  became  a  city.  In  1809,  we  ceased  to  be  Hoo- 
siers.  and  became  Suckers  by  the  organization  of  Illinois 
Territory,  widi  Xinian  Edwards  as  Governor,  and  with  the 
seat  of  Government  at  Kaskaskia.  At  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre, in  181 2,  Chicago  contained  not  to  exceed  a  half- 
dozen  families,  outside  of  the  fort;  and,  if  there  are  living 
to-day  any  descendants  of  those  inside  or  outside  of  the  fort 
at  that  time,  besides  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  I  know 
it  not.  Perhaps  I  should  except  a  sister  of  the  Indian  chief 
LaFramboise,  who  was  living  in  Mr.  Kinzie's  family,  and 
who  afterwards  married  John  Baptiste  Beaubien,  who  was 
li\ing  at  Mackinaw  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  and  whose 
descendants  are  quite  numerous  in  this  vicinity. 

In  181 8,  lUinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  there- 
by we  made  another  very  remarkable  escape, — that  from 
being  Wisconsin  Badgers.  For,  by  the  terms  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  three  States  were  to  be  framed  south  of  a 
line  drawn  due  east  and  west  from  the  most  southerly  bend 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  two  north  of  it.  When  Michigan 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Union,  she  claimed  that, 
under  the  terms  of  the  CJrdinance,  she  was  entitled  to  To- 
ledo, in  Ohio,  and  Michigan  City,  in  Indiana.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  Michigan  sent  out  troops  to  seize  and 
hold  Toledo;  but  Ohio  was  prej^ared  to  give  them  so  warm 
a  reception  that  history  only  records  the  number  of  water- 
melon-patches that  were  attacked.  When  Wisconsin  was 
preparing  to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union,  she  prof- 
ited by  the  mistakes  of  Michigan,  and  came  not  with  blun- 
derbusses but  with  sweetmeats.  Her  newspapers  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  the  southernmost  bend  ot 
Lake  Michigan,  as  fixed  by  the  Ordinance,  our  boundary 
had  been  extended  to  the  laiiiude  of  42  degrees  30  minutes. 
Her  citizens  sent  men  of  talents  all  through  the  disputed 
tract,  public  meetings  were  called,  and  not  only  was  justice 
pleaded,   but    the   advantages   were   thoroughly   discussed. 
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Many  settlements  were  unanimous,  and  others  were  divided 
in  favor  of  being  united  with  Wisconsin.  The  disputed 
tract  had  two  Congressmen,  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  of 
Galena,  now  an  eminent  lawyer  in  SanFrancisco,  and  myself. 
And  AVisconsin,  offered  to  make  us  the  first  two  Senators, 
and  also  oftered  to  give  the  disputed  tract  the  first  Gover- 
nor. It  was  proposed  to  enact  a  law  submitting  the  bind- 
ing force  of  the  Ordinance  of  17S7  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Our  Chicago  people  were  much 
'di\'ided  upon  the  question,  and  I  really  believe  serious  con- 
sequences would  have  grown  out  of  it  but  for  the  embar- 
rassments that  would  be  caused  by  having  the  Illinois  and 
]\Iichigan  Canal  o-wTied  by  two  States.  As  an  original 
question,  all  the  five  States  being  out  of  the  Union,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  Congress  would  have  enforced  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Ordinance,  and  Illinois  been  cut  off  from  the 
lakes,  and  her  Legislature  saved  from  the  annoyance  of 
Chicago  lobbyists.  But  might  made  right.  Wisconsin  be- 
ing out  of  the  Union,  she  could  only  come  into  it  witli 
boundaries  prescribed  by  a  majority  of  the  States  in  it,  and 
I  lost  the  honor  of  being  a  Wisconsin  United  States  Sena- 
tor. But  I  am  trespassing  upon  what  should  constitute  a 
second  chapter  in  Chicago's  history,  embracing  the  period 
from  the  massacre  to  its  incorporation  as  a  city. 

It  v\-as  upon  the  7th  of  August,  181 2,  that  a  messenger 
arrived  from  (General  Hull,  then  at  Detroit,  whose  division 
embraced  Chicago  and  Mackinaw,  as  well  as  Detroit,  an- 
nouncing that  war  had  been  declared  against  Great  Biitain 
on  the  19th  of  June,  that  Mackinaw  had  been  taken  b}-  the 
British  on  the  lyth  of  July,  and  ordering  the  commandant, 
Capt.  Heald,  to  distribute  the  United  States  properly  to 
the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  abandon  the  foit,  and 
report  to  Fort  '\Vayne,  in  Indiana,  with  his  com^jany  of 
about  seventy -five  men.  ?vJark  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cating news  in  those  days  I  War  declared  June  19th,  not 
known  in  Chicago  till  August  7th.  2vlackinaw  taken  July 
17th,  and  not  known  until  August  7th.  But  we  got  beauti- 
fully even  with  Great  Britain  for  her  surprise  of  our  fort  at 
Mackinaw,  before  the  war  ended.  For,  ^\hen  the  British 
and  American  Commissioners  met  at  Ghent,  in  18 14,  to 
make  a  treaty  of  ].eace,  Britain  stopped  sending  troops  to 
Gen.  Packenham,  at  New  Orleans.  The  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  Dec.  14th,  18 14,  and  Gen.  Jackson  squared  the 
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accounts  for  ^Mackinaw  upon  the  day  we  celebrate,  the  SlJi 
of  JanuaiT  thereafter.  The  British  had  not  received  the 
news  of  peace,  nor  had  our  soldiers  in  the  fort  at  Mackinav/ 
received  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war.  Henry  Clay 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  I  shall  never  forget, 
in  my  early  days  in  Congress,  his  expressions  of  regret  that 
the  news  of  peace  could  not  have  reached  this  country 
earlier,  as  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  made  a  great  man  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  defeated  the  re-election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  put  down  the  United  States  Bank,  brought  the 
Democrats  into  power,  and  perhaps,  if  he  were  alive  now, 
he  would  sa\-,  caused  the  Rebellion.  The  surprise  at  Mack- 
inaw, in  1 812,  proved  a  very  important  warning  to  the 
people  along  the  coast  of  the  Western  Lakes.  For,  as 
towns  began  to  multiply,  the  inhabitants  saw,  in  case  of 
war,  hovN^  quickly  any  of  the  British  lake  vessels  could  be 
supplied  with  guns  adequate  to  their  destruction.  During 
the  controversy  upon  the  Oregon  question,  under  President 
Polk's  administration,  when  war  was  considered  imminent, 
men  were  constantly  devising  plans  for  our  lake  defences, 
and  all  urged  strengthening  the  fortifications  at  Mackinaw, 
?5  there  vrould  be  no  hope  for  our  Lake  Michigan  towns,  if 
the  British  should  capture  it  again,  or  manage  to  get  a  war 
vessel  this  side  of  it,  even  if  we  still  held  possession  of  it. 
Mayor  Augustus  Garrett,  of  this  city,  called  a  meeting  of 
our  prominent  citizens,  for  consultation,  and,  to  show  my 
constituents  that  1  was  fully  alive  to  their  interests,  I  made 
a  speech  in  Congress,  so  animated  that  the  New  York 
Herald  got  up  a  caricature,  representing  the  British  Lion, 
and  myself  behind  it,  with  a  club  in  my  hands,  entitled 
"Long  John,  of  Illinois,  chasing  the  British  Lion."  I  re- 
member tliat  Jefferson  Davi.s,  who  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  ^Mississippi,  alarmed  me  very  much,  by  asserting 
that  there  M-as  no  way  in  which  Chicago  could  be  defended, 
and  that  our  shipping  could  not  be  got  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  enemies'  guns.  The  Ogden-Wentworth  Ditch,  up  the 
South  Branch,  had  not  then  been  constructed.  He  also 
said  that  such  was  the  case  with  all  our  Lake  Michigan 
towns,  save  Calumet, —  nov/  called  South  Chicago, —  and 
that  was  the  only  harbor  he  would  vote  to  improve  under  a 
militar)-  necessity.  This  alarmed  me  the  more,  as  there  had 
always  been  an  influential  party  at  Chicago  who  contended 
that  our  city  ought  to  have  been,  and  would  eventually  be, 
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there.  Jefterson  Davis  was  recognized  as  good  authority  on 
this  point,  as  soon  after  leaving  West  Point,  he  assisted  in 
the  survey  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  in  the  construction  of 
Fort  Winnebago,  in  Wisconsin,  and  is  still  remembered  in 
the  West  by  many  of  its  early  settlers.  A  ^^'isconsin  lady, 
who  attended  many  parties  with  him,  when  he  was  a  yoimg 
lieutenant,  recently  described  him  to  me  as  very  retiring  and 
meditative,  and  always  seemed  to  be  contriving  something,. 
or  thinking  of  something  outside  of  the  company,  and  when 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  she  remembered  this  trait  and  now 
has  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  plotting  treason.  And,  by 
the  way,  she  suggested  that  she  knows  a  lady  in  Wisconsin 
who  might  have  been  Mrs.  Davis,  and  would  have  been 
but  for  her  father's  constantly  telling  her  that  an  army  ofti- 
cer  was  just  like  a  sailor,  and  had  a  lover  in  every  port. 

Whilst  we  were  thus  alarmed  about  the  safety  of  our 
towns,  the  Canadians  were  equally  alarmed  about  theirs. 
This  led  to  a  treaty,  which  provided  that  but  one  armed 
vessel  should  be  kept  by  either  country  on  the  upper  lakes, 
and  that  vessel  should  carry  but  one  gun.  Hence  our  war 
steamer,  Michigan  !  She  has  one  gun  !  And  there  is  a 
Canadian  vessel  that  has  one  also.  Now,  when  either 
nation  takes  another  gun  on  board,  then  comes  war,  under 
the  treaty.  But  this  treaty  effectually  allayed  the  excite- 
ment which  AVestern  men  had  created  upon  the  subject  of  a 
ship  canal  connecting  the  lakes  with  the  rivers.  Commo- 
dore ^laury,  of  our  navy,  and  more  recently  of  the  rebel 
navy,  was  one  of  the  many  very  able  writers  and  speakers  in 
our  behalf  He  treated  the  subject  of  Western  naval  defenses 
so  ably  that  his  articles  were  copied  all  over  the  country, 
and  he  thus  took  the  matter  out  of  the  fiands  of  Western 
men  entirely.  He  elevated  the  ship  canal  above  all  local  or 
commercial  considerations,  and  placed  it  upon  the  grounds 
of  a  great  national  necessity.  But,  the  war  fever  against 
Great  Britain  having  died  away,  and  the  people  having  had 
time  for  reflection,  our  fear  that,  in  any  future  war.  Great 
Britain  could  send  war  vessels  through  the  Welland  Canal, 
is  at  once  dispelled  by  the  reflection  that,  if  we  had  a  ship 
canal,  long  before  Avar  vessels  could  be  sent  from  New 
Orleans,  up  the  Mississippi,  through  it  to  Chicago,  Canada 
would  be  taken,  and  the  Welland  Canal  would  be  ours. 
And  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the  peojjle  of  the 
United  States,  that  a  country  of  the  resources  of  Canada, 
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that  is  so  destitute  of  patriotic  spirit,  in  this  enHghtened 
age,  when  RepubHcs  are  the  order  of  the  day.  as  to  be  the 
only  spot  on  the  American  Continent,  owing  sole  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  monarchy,  could  not  do  us  much  hami  in  war. 
There  is  not  a  people  on  earth  of  the  intelligence  and 
vrealth  of  the  Canadians,  who  bear  their  yoke  so  easily;  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  our  ever  making  enough  out  of  their 
warlike  spirit  to  scare  our  Government  into  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  ship  canal,  so  much  needed  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 

History  tells  us  that,  had  the  commandant  of  the  fort  at 
Chicago  done  either  of  two  things,  the  massacre  of  1S12 
could  have  been  avoided.  He  could  have  abandoned  it 
instantaneously  after  receiving  his  order,  and  reached  Fort 
Wapie  by  a  forced  march,  or  he  could  have  remained  and 
defended  it.  But  the  most  friendly  relations  had  always 
existed  between  the  occupants  of  the  fort  and  the  Indians, 
and  the  commandant  of  the  fort  was  ordered,  when  he  left, 
to  distribute  the  surplus  property  in  the  fort  to  them..  They 
had  passed  in  and  out,  at  their  pleasure,  ever  since  its  con- 
struction, and  could  have  surprised  it  at  any  time.  The 
surprise  of  Gen.  Harrison,  at  Tippecanoe,  the  fall  before, 
and  the  fmal  defeat  of  the  Indians  there,  had  seemingly  had 
no  bad  effect  upon  those  around  Chicago.  But  the  com- 
mandant here  was  a  circumlocutionist,  and  believed  in  red 
tape.  He  took  from  the  7th  to  the  15th  of  Augijst  to 
march  his  troops  out  of  the  fort,  accompanied  by  the  few 
inhabitants  of  the  place  who  had  sought  his  protection,  to 
the  most  sudden  and  barbarous  of  deaths.  Until  within  a 
few  years,  there  were  high  sandhills  on  the  lake  shore, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  near  the  Illinois 
Central  round-house,  from  behind  which  the  Indians  rushed 
upon  their  hellish  work,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  The 
facts  are  too  familiar  to  you  to  need  a  minute  descrip- 
tion here. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  was  sent  from  Detroit 
to  Fort  Wa}ne,  the  nearest  military  post  to  Chicago,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  sent  to  Chicago,  and  Capt.  William 
Wayne  ^VeHs,  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  the  commandant  at 
Chicago,  at  once  collected  a  few  friendly  Indians,  and 
started  to  render  assistance  to  the  Chicago  troops  in  reach- 
ing Fort  ^Vayne.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  men  whom  he  came  to  assist.      F^ut  he  foa;^ht  so 
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heroically,  and  destroyed  so  many  of  the  fiends  before  he 
fell,  that  many  of  them  began  to  think  he  had  a  charmed 
life,  and  their  wrath  was  so  great  against  him  that,  ere  he 
was  cold  in  death,  they  cut  out  his  heart,  and  distributed  it 
in  pieces  among  the  relatives  of  the  Indians  who  had  fellen 
by  his  hand.  "When  our  city  was  laid  out,  one  of  its  princi- 
pal streets  was  named  in  honor  of  him.  The  savages  killed 
him,  and  worse  than  savages  renroved  his  name  from  the 
street.  For  inefficient  city  officers  allowed  gamblers  to 
settle  therein,  and  v.ath  them  came  the  disciples  of  Poti- 
phars  %\ife,  and  that  crovvxl  of  moral  and  social  outcasts 
which  gamblers  instinctively  draw  around  themselves, 
wherever  they  go.  And  when,  at  last,  more  efficient  offi- 
cers exterminated  them,  the  property-holders  thought  they 
would  Vvipe  out  the  disgrace  which  ofticial  incompetency  or 
degeneracy  had  inflicted  upon  them,  by  erasing  from  the 
street  the  name  of  one  who  so  heroically  gave  up  his  life  on 
the  ever-memorable  15th  day  of  August,  1S12.  And  the 
same  infamous  crov/d  were  recently  about  to  inflict  a 
similar  disgrace  upon  the  street  named  in  honor  of  Cicn. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  when  one  of  our  Judges,  knowing  his 
duty,  dare  do  it,  and  gave  ihem  to  understand  that  there 
were  laws  in  this  city,  and  gamblers  must  obey  them,  as 
well  as  the  poor,  hungry,  and  half-clad  Communes.  There 
was  once  just  such  a  crov/d,  confiscating  property  in  a 
certain  sandy  location,  upon  this,  the  North  Side,  not  far 
from  here.'^  But  there  was  a  way  found  to  save  the  value 
of  property,  without  changing  the  names  of  streets.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  our  city,  never  let  it  be  said  again 
that  men  in  high  official  position  had  so  gilded  the  worst  of 
all  vices,  gambhng,  that  the  names  of  streets  had  to  be 
changed,  to  save  property  from  that  depreciation  and  dis- 
grace which  all  history  and  all  Chicago  experience  tells  us 
never  fails  to  attend  its  existence. 

The  Indians  must  have  received  the  news  of  the  war  and 
the  fall  of  Mackinaw  before  the  fort  was  evacuated.  In 
those  days,  every  Indian  was  a  British  telegraph.  For, 
even  after  the  French  ceded  the  Canadas  to  the  British.,  the 

*  This  alludes  to  the  sunimary  destruction,  by  the  Police,  under  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Went  worth,  in  1857,  of  a  large  number  of 
wooden  shanties,  erected  near  the  beach  of  the  Lake,  on  the  North 
Side,  without  authority  of  law,  and  occupied  by  criminal  classes. 
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latter  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  the  Chiefs  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes  once  a  year,  at  I\Ialden,  Canada,  nearly  oppo- 
site Detroit,  and  distributing  valuable  presents  among  them. 
And  as  early  as  the  war  of  1812,  there  were  well-marked 
Indian  trails  from  every  part  of  the  Indian  country,  via 
Detroit,  to  ]Malden.  The  British  could  trust  every  Indian, 
and  send  a  message  anywhere  with  him.  The  Americans 
could  not  trust  any  message  with  an  Indian,  and  if  they 
undertook  to  send  a  Avhite  man  through  the  Indian  countr\'. 
he  was  made  to  suffer  the  most  distressing  death.  At  any 
rate,  the  Indians  knew  that  the  soldiers  were  to  abandon 
the  fort,  and  they  volunteered  to  escort  them  a  certain  dis- 
tance on  their  marcli  to  Fort  Wayne. 

Thirsting  for  more  blood,  our  Indians  hastened  to  Fort 
Vvayne ;  and  joining-  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity,  tliey 
attacked  it,  August  25th,  in  hopes  of  another  massacre. 
But  it  held  out  until  relieved  by  Gen.  Harrison's  command, 
Sept.  1 6th.  The  Indians  there  learned,  if  they  did  not 
know  it  before,  tha;  Gen.  Hull  had  surrendered  his  arm\^  at 
Detroit,  which  he  did  wnhout  tiring  a  gim,  on  the  very  day 
of  the  massacre  at  Chicago ;  and  there  lives  at  Chica,:ro  now 
a  gentlemen,  ]\Iark  Beaubien,  who  was  })resent,  and  wir- 
nessed  the  indignation  of  our  soldiers,  as  they  stepped  into 
the  boats  that  were  to  convey  them  across  the  Detroit  River 
to  the  British  hieadquartcrs.  They  looked  upon  it  more  as 
a  betrayal  than  a  surrender. 

Our  Indians  then  hurried  on  to  ignite  with  the  British 
army,  and  had  a  cliance  to  slake  their  thirst  for  blood  at  the 
terrible  massacre  at  River  Raisin,  baser  and  more  cowardly 
than  that  at  Chicago,  because  the  Americans  had  sur- 
rendered to  t-ie  British  ariny,  which  was  in  honor  bound  to 
protect  them. 

John  Kinzie,  who  had  fied  with  his  flimily  from  Chicago 
to  Detroit,  was  sezied  by  the  order  of  the  British  General, 
Henry  A.  Proctor,  and  imprisoried  in  Fort  Maiden  as  a 
spy;  and  there  in  that  fort  vv'as  all  that  was  left  of  Chicago, 
the  balance  dead,  or  supposed  to  be.  It  has  been  the  for- 
tune of  our  soldiers,  from  the  days  of  tl;e  Revolution  down 
to  and  including  those  of  our  Rebellion,  to  meet  with  sad 
reverses  at  first.  But  tliey  have  ever  grown  strong  under 
such  reverses,  and  they  just  begin  to  hght  successfully  as 
the  war  terminates.  Our  sole  Chicago  citizen  remained  a 
prisoner  until   the   ever-memorable  words  of  Connuodore 
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Perry,  uttered  on  the  29th  of  September,  18 13,  reached  the 
fort:  "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours.''  Nou- 
hurrah  for  Chicago  !  She  had  Fort  Maiden  all  to  herself. 
She  held  the  key  to  the  position.  No  vessel  could  pass  up 
the  Detroit  Pviver,  except  under  her  guns.  The  British  had 
fled  from  the  fort  where  Mr.  Kinzie  was,  leaving  him  the 
sole  occupant.  Gen.  Harrison  retook  Detroit,  as  it  had 
been  sunrendered,  without  firing  a  gun.  Perry  had  swept 
the  lake,  and  our  forces,  in  the  presence  of  Chicago's  sole 
citizen,  running  up  the  stars  and  stripes,  held  Fort  Maiden. 
The  day  of  jubilee  had  come.  When  the  British  retreated 
up  the  Thames,  our  Indians  went  with  them,  under 
Tecumseh,  wiio  had  a  commission  as  Brigadier-General; 
and  our  army  had  no  idea  of  letting  them  effect  a  union 
wath  the  troops  that  were  fighting  Gen.  Brown's  command 
in  the  regions  below.  They  were  followed,  Tecumseh  fell, 
and  our  Indians  never  recovered  from  its  effects.  In  vain 
did  Black  Hawk,  in  1832,  try  to  unite  the  various  Indian 
tribes  in  one  common  cause,  against  the  United  States. 
They  knew  they  had  no  Tecumseh,  and  left  Black  Hawk  to 
fight  alone.  After  the  death  of  Tecumseh,  it  came  to  light 
that,  in  1809,  he  had  planned  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
people  of  Chicago,  inside  and  outside  the  fort ;  but  some 
unforeseen  circumstance  prevented  it,  just  as  it  was  upon 
the  point  of  execution. 

When  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  was  a  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  upon  ihe  same  ticket  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  for 
President,  his  opponents  disputed  that  he  was  the  man  wlio 
killed  Tecumseh.  Knowing  that  Shabonee,  one  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  who  was  v/ith  Tecumseh 
when  he  fell,  resided  in  this  vicinity,  I  sought  an  interview, 
but  was  told  in  advance  that  the  only  way  I  could  interest 
him  was  to  make  inquiries  about  Tecumseh,  for  whom  he, 
in  common  v>-ith  all  others  of  our  Western  Indians,  had  the 
utmost  adoration  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Shabonee  marked 
upon  the  ground  the  position  of  the  British  and  the  Indians 
when  met  by  the  pursuing  Americans,  Gen.  Proctor  in  the 
command  of  the  one,  and  Tecumseh  of  the  other.  Then  he 
described  the  British  as  ignominiously  fleeing,  and  leaving 
the  Indians  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  said  the  In- 
dians had  been  betrayed  by  every  party  they  had  assisted. 
The  French  first  agreed  to  protect  their  hunting  grounds 
for  them,  but  had  made  them  over  to  the  English,  who,  in 
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turn,  had  promised  to  protect  their  hunting  grounds,  and 
then  were  keeping  the  most  of  their  troops  to  light  Napo- 
leon. The  battle  of  the  Thames  was  on  the  5th  of  October. 
1 813,  and  the  ahied  armies  entered  France  in  December 
following,  and  sent  Napoleon  to  Elba  shortly  after.  He 
said  Tecumseh  had  become  disgusted;  and,  if  he  could 
have  gotton  out  of  the  war,  he  never  would  have  allowed 
-his  tribes  to  fight  the  Americans  again.  Shabonee  said 
the  British  were  flying  and  the  Americans  were  charging 
when  Col.  Johnson,  wounded,  fell  from  his  horse.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  old  Shabonee,  at  this  part  of  his  narra- 
tion. No  professed  tragedian  can  do  him  justice.  An 
Indian  talks  much  more  with  his  countenance  than  the 
■white  man.  Up  to  this  time,  his  countenance  bore  morks 
-of  glooni;  doubt,  despair.  He  knelt  down  and  defined  Col. 
Johnson's  position.  Then  he  ran  back  some  distance, 
turned,  seized  a  club,  and  with  the  countenance  of  a  fiend 
incarnate,  he  gave  Tecumseh's  last  rallying  yell,  and.  brand- 
ishing his  club  like  an  Indian  tomahavrk  in  one  hand,  and 
his  knife  in  the  other,  as  if  to  take  a  scalp,  he  rushed  to- 
wards the  spot  where  Col.  Johnson  was  supposed  to  be 
suffering  from  his  v/ounds  ;  but,  suddenly  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  side,  as  if  shot,  he  fell,  and  imitated  the  dying 
Tecumseh.  His  description  of  Col.  Johnson's  dress  and 
horse  v/as  very  minute,  and  when  I  told  it  to  Col.  Johnson, 
at  Vv'ashington,  he  said  he  could  have  given  no  better  des- 
cription himself  Shabonee  proved  a  good  citizen,  as  did 
the  many  Indian  Chiefs  Avho  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  this  vicinity ;  all  saying  that  we  had  conquered  the 
French  and  British,  and  nothing  could  hinder  our  ultimate 
possession  of  all  their  forests;  and  ail  bearing  witness  that 
the  great  Tecumseh  would  have  settled  down  in  peace 
among  the  white  folks,  as  they  themselves  were  doing,  could 
he  hav(i  been  spared,  cursing  both  French  and  Britisli  for 
treachery  and  ingratitude.  .Shabonee  was  the  last  of  our 
Chicago  Indian  Chiefs  to  die.  He  expired  in  the  town  of 
Norman,  on  his  farm  of  twenty  acres,  July  17th,  1859,  aged 
eighty-four,  near  Morris,  C7rundy  County,  in  tlvis  State,  leav- 
ing a  son,  now  living  in  Kansas,  where  also  Hves  a  grand- 
son, who  is  one  of  the  i)rincipal  Chiefs  of  what  vras  once 
the  powerfiil  tribe  of  Pottawatomies. 

From  the  massacre  of  181 2   to   1816,  nothing  has  ever 
been  known  of  our  infant.     He  sie})t  on.     The  stars  of  the 
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East  may  have  shone  upon  him  ;  bat  there  were  no  sliep- 
herds  to  be  guided  to  his  manger — no  Pharaoh's  daughter 
to  nourish  him  in  his  seclusion.  When  the  troops  came 
here  in  that  year,  to  reconstruct  the  fort,  they  found  every- 
thing exactly  as  the  massacre  had  left  it.  The  bones  of  the 
slain  had  never  been  disturbed,  and  the  first  Avork  of  the 
soldiers  was  to  collect  and  bury  them.  That  same  year,  a 
treaty  was  made  at  St.  Louis,  securing  a  strip  of  land,  twen- 
ty miles  wide,  from  Ottawa  to  Chicago.  Thus  earl}-  was 
the  importance  of  the  canal  appreciated.  Illinois  I'erritory 
became  a  State  in  iSiS,  and  Gov.  Bond,  in  his  inaugural  of 
that  year  and  his  valedictory  in  1822,  called  attention  to  the 
subject;  and  his  successor,  Gov.  Coles,  repeated  his  rec- 
ommendation. In  I  Si  8,  when  cur  esteemed  fellow-citizen, 
Col.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  came  to  Chicago,  there  were  but 
two  families  outside  of  the  fort,  those  of  John  Kinzie  and 
Antoine  Oilmette  (for  whom  the  town  of  Wilmette,  in  Cook 
Co.,  is  named,  where  he  passed  the  most  of  his  days,  leav- 
ing several  descendants).  In  1821,  ihe  first  steamer  ever 
upon  the  lakes,  "Walk  in  the  Water,"  made  her  first  trip  to 
Green  Bay,  but  there  was  no  business  to  take  her  to 
Chicago.  Col.  Hubbard  came  from  Montreal,  all  the  way 
by  water,  in  an  open  row-boat,  called  by  the  French,  "  bat- 
teaux,''  coming  via  Toronto,  Lake  Simcoe,  and  Georgian 
Ba}-.  Gen.  John  ]McXeii,  one  of  the  heroes  at  the  battle  of 
Lundy"s  Lane,  Canada,  in  1814,  was  stationed  here  soon 
after  the  reconstruction  of  the  fort,  and  he  claimed  that  one 
of  his  daughters  was  the  first  person  ever  born  in  the  fort. 
A  (e\v  years  ago,  I  met  her  upon  Michigan  Avenue,  and 
she  said  she  had  been  trying  to  find  the  place  upon  which 
she  Vv'as  bom,  claiming  the  honor  of  being  the  first  person 
ever  born  in  the  fort.  As  she  was  unmarried,  I  disliked  to 
a.sk  her  when  it  was.  There  are  several  persons  now  living 
in  Chicago,  who  claim  the  disdnction  of  being  the  first 
white  person,  now  Hving,  born  here.  Alexander  Beaubien, 
son  of  the  late  John  B.  Beaubien,  now  present,  was  born 
here,  January  2oLh,  1822.  There  are  ladies  who  ckiim  a 
prior  birth,  but  they  decline  particular  dates.  Yet  some  of 
the  deceased  'childr(;n  of  John  Kinzie  and  Col.  William 
AVhistler,  who  built  the  Tort,  in  1804,  v/ere  born  bei"ore  any 
of  them. "^ 

*  iCIlcn  M.  Kinzie,  v/]io  married  (l)  Dr.  Alexander  Wok-ott,  of  this 
city,  and  (2)  George  C,  Jiates,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  born  in  1805,  has  no 
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In  1 82 1,  General  Lewis  Cass  came  here  in  a  birch-bark 
canoe,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  which  secured  the 
right  to  build  a  road,  from  Chicago  to  both  Fort  Wayne  and 
Detroit.  Our  Indians  Vv'ere  so  peaceably  disposed,  after  the 
fall  of  Tecumseh.  that,  from  1823,  the  Government  made  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience  of  our  fort,  often  withdrawing 
the  troops  eniirelv,  until  the  great  Black  Hawk  scare,  in 
1832. 

In  1S23,  the  late  Archibald  Clybourn,  a  Justice  of  die 
Peace,  early  after  the  organization  of  Cook  Co.,  whose 
widow  and  children  novr  reside  in  our  city,  came  here,  from. 
Virginia;  and  it  was  then  that  I'rof  AViUiara  H.  Keating,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  visited  here,  and  thus  wrote : 
"  Their  log  or  bark  houses  are  low,  filthy,  and  disgusting, 
displaying  not  the  least  trace  of  comfort."  Up  to  182 8, 
only  one  sail  vessel  made  trips  to  Chicago,  and  that  to  brhig 
supplies  to  the  fort.  The  American  Fur  Company  had  done 
all  its  business  in  row-boats,  better  known  in  those  days 
as  Mackinaw  boats.  Col.  Czurdon  S.  Hubbard  made  a  trip 
around  the  lakes,  from  Detroit,  in  a  sail  vessel,  that  year. 
Although  the  canal  land  grant  was  made  in  1827,  the  law 
under  which  it  was  commenced  did  not  pass  until  the  winter 
of  1835-6.  Our  nearest  land-office  was  in  Southern  Illinois^ 
at  Palestine,  Crawford  County,  until  1834,  when  one  was 
established  at  Danville.  Vermillion  County,  a  little  further 
north.  There  was  none  at  Chicago  until  1835,  ^^'^""cn  our 
present  fellow-citizen.  Col.  Edmund  D.  Taylor,  was  ap- 
pointed receiver,  hi  1830,  there  were  only  fifteen  dwelling- 
houses,  only  three  of  which  remained  in  1857,  and  less  than 
100  inhabitants ;  and  the  principal  settlement  here  Avas  at 
the  forks  of  the  Chicago  River,  then  called  "  Wolf  Point,"' 
where  there  v/as  a  tavern,  school-house,  and  meeting-house, 
where  Jesse  Walker,  a  Atethodist  missionary,  residing  at 
Plainfield,  Will  County,  occasionally  preached.  There  still 
stands,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Canal  Streets, 
a  building  known  for  many  years  as  the  *'  Green  Tree 
Hotel,'"'  erected  in  1831,  probably  the  oldest  building  in 
Chicago.     ]>.it  there  was  still  another  small  tavern,  on  the 

competitor  for  beiii;^  tht  fir.-t  white  chiM  born  in  Chicac^o.  And  her 
sister,  M.aria  11.  Kin/ic,  now  t'le  wife  of  Cjencral  David  Hunter,  of  the 
U,  S.  Army,  bom  in  1807,  is  the  oldest  white  person  living  who  was- 
liorn  in  Chicac-o. 
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North  Side,  near  the  Forks,  where  Gen.  Scott  stopped, 
T\-heri  he  came  with  the  troops,  in  1832,  kept  by  Elijah 
Wentworth,  Sr.  And  there  was  another  small  tavern,  kept, 
in  I  S3 1,  by  Mark  Beaiibien,  called  the  "Sauganash."  on 
tlie  southeast  corner  of  Lake  and  iMarket  Streets,  known  as 
the  Wigwam  lot,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  President.  On  the  block  north,  at  the  corner  of  P>ank- 
lin  and  ^^'ater  Streets,  the  Post-otnce  was  located,  when  I 
<:anie  to  Chicago.  -Mr.  Beaubien  also  kept  a  ferry  at  Lake 
Street,  beyond  v/hich,  on  the  South  Branch,  there  was 
neither  bridge  nor  ferry.  It  was  at  this  hotel,  kept  b}'  the 
late  Aid.  John  ^lurphy,  whose  family  still  resides  here, 
Avhose  widow  is  present  upon  the  platform,  that  I  took  my 
first  meal,  upon  my  arrival  in  this  city.  In  1830,  the  steam- 
bo:U,  Henry  Clay,  made  trips  to  Green  Bay,  from  Detroit, 
solely  in  the  fur-trade  interest.  There  was  no  trade  to  take 
her  to  Chicago.  At  that  period,  and  for  some  time  thereafter, 
the  South  Side  was  one  entire  marsh,  with  several  creeks 
running  into  the  river.  There  was  a  small  bridge  on  ^^'a.ter 
Street,  over  a  stream  v.-hich  drained  a  slough,  near  State 
Street,  and  there  was  often  good  duck  shooting  north  of 
Madison  Street,  some  time  after  I  came  here.  In  1836, 
the  forwarding  houses  were  all  upon  the  Nortli  Side. 

Black  Hawk,  Chief  of  the  united  tribe  of  Sacs  and  Fox 
Indians,  was  born  about  1767,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rock 
River,  and  there  were  his  headquarters,  until  he  made  a 
treaty,  ceding  his  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  agreeing 
to  go  to  Iowa.  Lie  went  there,  and  settlers  went  upon  his 
lands,  and  had  began  to  cultivate  them,  when  he  repudiated 
his  treaty,  returned  to  Illinois,  and  commenced  massacring 
them.  Before  the  L'nited  States  could  take  up  the  matter, 
the  Governor  called  for  troops,  and  most  of  the  prominent 
politicians  volunteered  their  services,  and  raised  more  or 
less  soldiers,  to  go  under  their  own  particular  leadership. 
Black  Hawk  was  chased  up  into  AVisconsin,  captured,  and 
sent  to  Washington,  to  see  Gen.  Jackson.  Jack  Falstaft" 
never  slew  as  many  men  in  buckram  as  each  and  every  one 
of  these  Illinois  i)oliticians  did.  Squads  would  often  go  out 
from  camp,  and  hasten  back  with  accounts  of  their  miracu- 
lous escapes  from  large  l)odies  of  Indians,  when  there  were 
none  in  the  vicinity.  An  alarm  was  given,  one  niglit,  when 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State  mounted 
his  horse,  without  unhitching  him,   and  gave  him  a  spur. 
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Avhen,  mistaking  the  stump  to  which  he  was  tied  for  an 
Indian  taking  hold  of  the  reins,  he  immediately  exclaimed  : 
''  I  surrender,  ^Ir.  Indian  !"  An  alarm  was  given  that  a 
large  body  of  Indians  was  approaching  the  Kankakee  set- 
tlements :  volunteers  turned  out,  and  found  them  to  be 
nothing  but  sand-hill  cranes.  If  an  Indian  was  found  dead 
on  the  prairie  anywhere,  several  would  exclaim:  "That's 
the  one  I  killed.''  Mr.  Lincoln  had  an  inexhaustable  sup- 
ply of  stories  based  upon  his  experience  in  this  war,  but  he 
never  claimed  that  his  services  there  made  him  President. 
He  made  more,  in  his  Presidential  campaign,  out  of  the 
rails  he  had  split,  than  out  of  the  Indian  scalps  he  had 
taken. 

Gen.  Scott  arrived  here  with  regular  troops,  to  take  the 
conduct  of  the  war  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  authorities, 
July  8,  1832,  in  the  steamer  "  Sheldon  Thompson,'"'  Capt. 
A.  AValker,  the  first  steamboat  trip  ever  made  to  Chicago. 
But  his  stay  here  was  so  delayed  by  the  Asiatic  cholera,  in 
its  worst  form,  that  he  reached  Rock  Island,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, late  in  August,  and  about  the  time  that  the  war 
was  closed,  by  the  capture  of  its  leader,  in  Wisconsin. 
Peace  was  made  with  the  Indians  in  September  of  that 
year.  The  cliolera  was  so  fatal,  that  thirty  bodies  were 
thrown  overboard,  between  here  and  Mackinaw,  and  about 
100  died  at  Chicago.  The  deaths  were  so  sudden,  and  the 
burial  so  instantaneous  thereafter,  that  the  victims,  in  their 
last  agonies,  feared  that  they  would  be  buried  alive,  if  it 
could  be  called  a  burial ;  for  they  were  thrown  into  a  pit, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  jLake  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 
I  have  heard  Cen.  Scott  describe  tliis  as  the  most  affecting 
scene  of  his  life.  C}en.  Plumphrey  Marshall,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Kcp.tucky,  who  was  then  here  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant,  gave  me  a  description  of  the  scene,  and  thought, 
thickly  settled  as  our  city  then  ^^■as,  he  could  find  the  place 
where  he  assisted  in  depositing  the  remains  of  the  victims, 
many  being  thrown  into  the  pit  in  a  few  hours  after  they 
had  assisted  in  dcj^ositing  their  comrades  there.  Hie  peo- 
ple all  througli  the  Fox  and  Rock  River  Valleys  had  fled  to 
Fort  Dearborn,  for  |;rotection  against  the  Indians;  but  they 
soon  fled  back,  having  a  greater  dread  of  the  cholera  than 
of  the  Indians.  The  Black  Hawk  war,  although  barren  of 
imjjortance  in  a  riiilitary  point  of  view,  was  of  incalculable 
advantage  in  bringi;ig  to  notice  the  fertile  country  in  the 
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Fox,  Rock,  and  Mississippi  River  Valleys,  and  expediting 
their  settlement.  Chicago  grew  rapidly,  under  a  develop- 
ment of  the  airricultural  resources  of  the  West.  From  a  city 
importing  breadstufts,  she  soon  became  one  exporting  them. 

Aug.  4,  1S30,  Chicago  v\"as  laid  out  into  lots,  by  the  Canal 
Commissioners,  and  they  were  sold  for  from  $10  to  $60 
each.  In  the  wmiter  of  1  S3 2-3,  Col.  Hubbard  Y>as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  he  introduced  the  first 
Railroad  bill  ever  introduced  into  that  body.  It  passed 
the  House  and  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  by  the  casting  vote 
of  Lieut.-Gov.  Casey.  Congress  had  given  the  power  to 
make  either  a  railroad  or  a  canal.  On  November  26th, 
1833,  the  first  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Democrat^  was  estab- 
lished. Up  to  the  time  of  the  fire,  I  had  a  complete  file  of 
it,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  I  am  trying  to 
replace,  and  will  be  very  thankful  to  any  who  will  send  me 
a  single  copy,  or  even  a  fractional  copy  of  it.  In  the  winter 
of  1835-6,  the  canal  bill  w?tS  passed,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  of  January,  1836,  our  citizens  assembled  in  mass- 
meeting,  and  voted  that  twelve  guns  be  fired  for  eacli  man 
that  voted  for  the  bill,  and  that  the  newspapers  (there  were 
then  two  weeklies)  be  re(}uested  to  publish  their  names  in 
large  capitals,  and  the  names  of  those  who  voted  against 
the  bill  in  the  smallest  kind  of  italic  letters. 

On  the  ^th  of  July,  1836,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  city,  whose  health  would  permit,  ^\'ent  down  to  where 
the  canal  was  to  be  commenced,  then  called  Canal  port,  and 
celebrated  the  removal  of  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt  by  the 
Canal  Commissioners,  of  which  Board,  Col.  G.  S.  liubbard 
was  one,  and  he  made  a  speech.  Col.  Edmund  1).  Taylor, 
and  Walter  Kimball,  late  City  Comptroller,  Ijoth  no\v  li\  ing 
m  this  city,  were  ^Marshals  on  tlie  occasion.  The  la'e  Dr. 
William  B.  Fgan  delivered  the  oration.  Near  the  p'acc  was 
a  living  spring  of  water.  They  chopped  up  the  lemons  of 
several  full  boxes,  and  threw  them  into  tlie  spring,''  to  make 
lemonade  for  the  temperance  people.  Then  they  spoiled 
the  lemonade,  by  emptying  into  it  a  wliole  barrel  of  whisky,. 
which  so  penetrated  the  foimtain-liead  of  the  spring,  that 

*  Sevcial  old  settlers  claim  that  this  tlirow irsi^  whisky  and  lemons 
into  a  sprini,^  also  took  place  at  the  time  th.at  John  Bapti-^te  RcaubieTi 
was  elected  Colonel  of  the  Militi.i,  at  the  hou^c  ni  L'arncy  II.  Eauyhton,, 
o.a  the  OTlaiii  River,  :vhere  Rivcr.-,ide  now  i.s. 
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Bridgeport  people  feel  the  effects  of  it  to  this  day  1  All  of 
you  who  ever  heard  the  late  Dr.  A\'illiam  B.  Egan.  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  many  eloquent  Irish  orators  Chicago  has 
ever  had,  will  remember  how  fond  he  was  of  quoting  Pope's 
poetr}\  Some  of  his  auditors  had  quietly  stolen  away,  and 
(as  they  had  supposed)  unobserved  by  him,  to  slake  their 
thirst  at  this  spring,  when  he  brought  down  the  crowd,  by 
pointing  his  finger  at  them,  and  exclaiming : 

"Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  tlint  Pierian  spring, — 

It's  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

But  drinking  largely  sobers  you  again." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1836,  I  arrived  in  this  city,  just 
in  time  to  assist  in  waking  up  the  baby,  and  getting  it  out 
of  the  cradle.  Time  was  when  1  knew  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  city,  and  the}'  all  knew  me.  I  do  not 
know  but  what  the  latter  is  true  now.  Hitherto,  I  have 
spoken  from  tradition,  from  history,  and  from  what  living 
persons  have  told  me.  From  this  time  I  can  speak  of  events 
passing  under  my  personal  observation,  and  in  most  of 
which  I  have  participated  as  much  as  any  living  man.  I 
arrived  here  in  time  to  see  the  troops  take  their  final  depar- 
ture from  the  fort.  But  it  was  not  taken  down  until  about 
1855,  when  the  Marine  Hospital  was  erected  near  its  site.  I 
was  here  when  the  first  white  man  was  hung  in  Chicago,  on 
the  open  prairie,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Court  House. 
I  was  upon  the  jury  that  convicted  him.  An  editor  abused 
me,  whilst  upon  the  jury,  and  the  Court  sentenced  him  for 
contempt.  A\'irDur  F.  Storey  is  not  the  first  martyr.  Flis 
na.me  is  William  Stuart,  and  he  now  lives  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Our  Judge  E.  S.  Williams  is  not  the  first  judicial 
tyrant.  His  name  was  John  Pearson,'^  and  he  now  lives  at 
Danville,  III.  Charles  H.  Reed  is  not  the  first  persecutor 
of  the  press.  His  name  is  Alonzo  Huntington,  and  he  lives 
in  Chicago  now.  'I'hus,  we  have  been  repeating  history. 
That  is  all.  1'here  is  nothing  that  you  have  now,  that  we 
did  not  have  years  and  years  ago,  except  divorce  cases ; 
but  we  had  but  one  Judge  then,  and  only  two  terms  of 
court  in  a  year,  and  if  families  (juarreled,  they  had  time  to 
cool  off,  make  ];cace,  and  periiaps  have  another  cliristening, 
before  the  next  term  of  court. 

It  was  on  Monday  evening,  the  23d  of  January,  1837, 

*  Hon.  John  Pearson,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  in  which  Chicago  was 
'located  in  1837,  died  at  Danville,  111.,  May  30th,  1875. 
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that  a  meeting  was  called  in  the  Saloon  Building,  southeast 
comer  of  Lake  and  Clark  Streets,  for  consultation  upon  a 
City  Charter.  It  was  called  by  the  order  of  the  last  Loard 
of  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chicago,  of  which  body,  Eli  B. 
Williams,  now  a  resident  of  this  city,  was  President. 

The  Chicago  Ai)ierican  of  January  21st,  1837,  says:  "The 
interests  of  our  town  require  a  charter;  the  constant  examjjie 
of  our  Eastern  cities  will  justify  us  in  altering  it  at  every 
session,  until  it  meets  the  wants  of  a  large  commercial  town.'' 
However  much  we  may  have  neglected  other  privileges 
under  our  charter,  we  certainly  have  availed  ourselves  of 
that  of  "  altering  it  at  every  session,"  until  it  has  become, 
like  the  old  lady's  stocking,  "  darned  so  much  that  none  of 
the  original  remains.'"' 

The  word  saloon,  in  those  days,  had  a  different  meaning 
from  what  it  does  now.  It  would  seem  strange  now  to 
announce  that  a  court  or  meeting  would  be  held,  or  a 
lecture  delivered  in  a  saloon  building.  When  first  opened, 
it  was  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  hall  this  side  of  Buflalo. 
It  was  there  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  made  his  first  speech 
in  Chicago.  It  was  there  that  the  first  joint  political  discus- 
sion was  ever  had  in  Northern  Illinois,  that  between  him,  in 
1838,  and  his  competitor  for  Congress,  John  T.  Stuart, 
now  living  at  Springtield,  in  this  State.  At  that  meetiaig  it 
was  that  one  of  our  citizens  launched  into  the  future,  and 
predicted  that  the  child  was  already  born  who  would  live 
to  see  a  population  of  over  50,000  here.  This  prediction 
seemed  so  preposterous  at  the  time,  that  several  persons  at 
once  exclaimed  "Town  lots  !"  "Town  lots  !"  as  if  he  had 
lots  to  sell,  and  was  trying  to  sell  them  by  humbugging  tlie 
people  as  to  the  town's  future  greatness.  I  think  I  made 
about  as  wild  a  prophecy  in  1843,  when  I,  as  member  of 
Congress,  using  the  prospects  of  our  city  as  a  reason  for 
increased  harbor  appropriations,  said:  "Jn  1832,  the  neces- 
sities of  tlie  Government,  during  tlie  Black  Hawk  War,  com- 
pelled the  first  steamboat  to  make  a  trip  to  what  is  now  tlie 
great  granary  of  the  ^Vest— the  Garden  City,  ^^ii7'hs  in  horto^' 
where  I  have  the  honor  to  reside  —  a  city  not  set  on  a  hiil, 
yet  it  will  never  be  hid — a  city  this  moment  holding  out 
greater  inducements  for  investments  in  real  estate  than  any 
in  this  broad  country — a  city  that  will  one  day  alone  have 
a  member  on  this  floor,  and  this  more  than  one  person  now 
alive  vv'ill  live  to  see." 
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I  not  only  lived  to  see  this  prediction  verified,  in  1865, 
but  I,  who  made  the  prediction,  was  there  myself  to  fulfil  it. 
And  the  man  who  occupied  the  same  seat  with  me  when  I 
made  it,  was  President  of  the  United  States  when  I  fulhlled 
it — Andrew  Johnson.  Chicago  has  had  her  one  Represen- 
tative in  Congress.     She  now  has  her  three. 

Upon  another  occasion,  at  the  same  session,  I  soared 
again  into  the  realms  of  prophecy,  as  to  the  future  character 
of  our  people.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  that  time, 
our  State,  our  county,  our  city,  and  our  people,  were  in  the 
very  midst  of  bankruptcy.  I  have  not  time  here  to  minutely 
describe  our  terrible  situation  hnancially.  But  we  were 
upon  the  eve  of  sending  Commissioners  to  London,  to 
mortgage  our  canal,  to  raise  the  means  to  complete  it,  when 
the  A\'ashington  Globe  made  a  furious  onslauglit  upon  any 
sucli  attempt,  taking  the  ground  that  repudiation  was  dis- 
graceful enough,  but  jjoverty  and  misfortune  might  excuse 
that  \  but  for  Illinois  to  sell  herself  for  British  gold  was 
infamous.  The  British  Ambassador  sent  his  private  Secre- 
tary to  me,  saying  that  the  British  steamer  would  leave  New 
York  in  forty-eiglit  hours,  and  would  take  that  article  with 
it;  and,  unless  the  same  steamer  took  over  some  decided 
expression  with  reference  to  the  feelings  of  our  people  upon 
the  subject  of  repudiation,  our  Commissioners  might  as  well 
remain  at  home.  Although  the  youngest  member  of  our 
Illinois  delegation  (indeed,  I  was  the  youngest  member  of 
Congress),  I  sailed  in  as  follows  : 

"  Illinois  will  never  repudiate  a  mill  of  her  public  debt, 
but  will  struggle  on  as  well  as  she  can,  under  her  mountain- 
load  of  misfortunes.  We  are  poor,  but,  thank  God,  we  are 
honest.  Incorruptible,  we  suspect  no  man  with  British 
gold  coming  to  buy  us,  until  the  overt  act.  The  young  men 
of  IlHnois  expect,  in  their  day,  to  see  her  out  of  debt ;  and 
they  are  all  bent  on  x^ajnng  interest,  to  some  extent  immedi- 
ately, and  that  extent  depends  much — very  much — on  the 
action  of  this  Congress;  and  I  may  say  the  same  of  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  other  \Vestern  indebted  States.  In  these 
views,  I  believe  all  my  colleagues,  and  all  our  respective 
constituents,  and  all  the  West,  concur.  We  have  a  pride  in 
having  our  State  solvent  once  more,  and  paying  every  cent 
of  her  liabilities,  without  any  legal  quibbles,  or  dishonorable 
compromises.  And  a  glorious  consummation  will  that  be  for 
us  all.    For  one,  when  it  arrives,  I  would  say,  with  the  good 
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man  of  old,  ''Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation/'"  Sir,  I  would 
celebrate  the  day  of  such  an  event  like  a  jubilee.  Ay,  sir, 
next  after  the  birthday  of  our  Savior  and  the  day  on  which 
American  independence  was  declared.  I  would  worship 
the  day  that  redeems  Illinois  from  bankruptcy  and  debt, — 
the  day  of  her  credit  restored,  and  her  honor  regained,"" 

"  The  British  gold  came.  You  know  the  result.  My  eyes 
saw  the  "sah'ation."  But,  unlike  old  Simeon,  I  was  not 
ready  then  to  "depart  in  peace." 

At  that  time,  the  northern  half  of  Illinois  had  but  hxo 
members  of  Congress,  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  of  Galena, 
and  myself  And  the  district  that  I  alone  then  represented 
now  has  nearly  half  the  members  of  this  State,  in  Congress, 
and  full  half  its  population,  and  more  than  half  its  wealth. 

We  finally  agreed  upon  all  the  provisions  of  a  City 
Charter,  and  the  Board  of  Town  Trustees  sent  a  messenger 
by  the  stage  coach  with  it  to  Vandalia,  about  75  miles 
below  Springfield,  where  our  legislature  was  in  session.  It 
was  soon  enacted  into  a  law,  and  we  held  an  election  under 
its  provisions  May  2d,  1837."^  Thus  our  infant's  time  had 
come.  We  took  it  from  its  cradle,  and  placed  it  in  the 
arms  of  William  B.  Ogden,  our  first  Mayor,  and  earth's 
remotest  bounds  have  contributed  to  its  wealth,  and  won- 
dered at  its  growth.      [See  Supplement.] 

*  For  Names  of  Voter-;,  see  Fergus'  Directory  for  1S39. 
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September   ist,  1876. 

The  Fergus  Printing  Company  published  my  second 
lecture,  delivered  Sunday  afternoon,  May  7th,  1876,  as  No. 
Seven  of  their  series  of  Historical  Pamphlets,  endtled 
"  Early  Chicago.'"  This  led  to  a  demand  for  the  repub- 
lication of  my  first  lecture,  delivered  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  nth,  1 87 5. 

Since  the  pubUcation  of  the  second  lecture,  I  have  been 
furnished  with  additional  documents,  which  I  publish  for 
the  benefit  of  the  future  historian  of  Chicago.  If  we  except 
the  Indians,  ha]f-l)reeds,  the  CanadianTYench  fur  traders, 
discharged  soldiers,  and  officers  of  the  Garrison,  Chicago, 
prior  to  the  organization  of  Cook  County,  may  properly 
have  been  called  a  Virginia  Settlement.  The  Supplemental 
Notes  to  the  second  lecture  should  be  read  before  these 
notes  can  be  appreciated. 


ATRGINIANS. 


There  were  Jonas  Clybourn  and  his  two  sons — Archi- 
bald and  Henley;  John  Iv.  Clarke;  David  IMcKee,  now 
living  near  Aurora,  111;  Rev.  Jesse  Walker;  -Benjamin  Hall, 
now  living  at  Wlieaton,  111;  David  Hall;  Samuel  Miller; 
John  jliller;  Jacob  ^Miller;  Archibald  Caldwell,  now  living 
at  Kershena,  Shav.-anaw  Co.,  AVis.;  and  perhaps  others,  all 
from  Virginia. 

From  J^enjamin  Hall  now  living  at  Wheaton,  DuPage 
Co.,  Ill,  the  following  facts,  touching  Chicago's  early  Vir- 
ginia settlers,  have  been  gathered  : 
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He  was  bom  in  Pearisburgh,  Giles  Co.,  Virginia,  son  of 
Charles  and  grandson  of  David  Hall;  left  there  in  1S31; 
stopped  in  Michigan  until  the  spring  of  1832,  \Yhen  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  tanning  and  currying  busi- 
ness with  John  and  Samuel  ^liller,  who  had  come  from  Vir- 
ginia before  him.  He  sought  protection  with  the  other 
settlers  in  the  Fort,  after  the  news  of  Black  Hawk's  depre- 
dations, until  Gen.  Scott  arrived  with  the  troops.  He  was 
a  resident  of  Chicago  until  the  autumn  of  1834.  The 
father  of  John  and  Samuel  Miller  left  Pearisburgh  at  an 
early  day,  and  settled  in  Ohio.  Tlieir  cousin,  Jacob  Miller, 
who  was  also  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Hall,  left  Virginia  with  him^ 
in  1831.  He  went  to  California  and  died;  but  his  family 
is  residing  in  Lake  Co.,  111.  He  married  a  widow  Daniel, 
in  Virgmia,  with  two  children,  viz. :  Harmon  Daniel  now 
livhig  in  Lake  Co.,  about  10  miles  west  of  Waukegan;  and 
Araniusa  Daniel,  who  married  George  N.  Powell,  Avho  kept 
hotel,  at  Holstein,  Cook  Co.,  about  1836,  and  now  lives 
there  with  her  second  husband. 

There  was  a  Thomas  Clybourn,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Willia.m  Kinzie,  who  came  to  Chicago  with  Jacob  Miller, 
but  he  left  when  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out.  Benja- 
min Hall  married  (i)  Sarah  Bane,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Va., 
and  his  oldest  son,  Kdward  B.  Hall,  was  born  at  Chicago, 
August  20,  1832;  and  he  married  (2)  the  widow  of  the  late 
Stephen  Brown,  and  sister  of  Judge  John  D.  Caton.  Archi- 
bald Clybourn's  father  was  cousin  to  Mr.  Hall's  father. 
Archibald  Caldwell,  the  tavern-keeper,  had  left  Chicago  be- 
fore Mr.  Hall  came  here.  Caldwell  had  brothers,  but  none 
of  them  came  to  Chicago.  David  Hall,  cousin  to  Benja- 
min Hall,  and  half-brother  to  James  Kinzie,  was  in  Chicago 
several  years  before  Benjamin,  and  was  clerk  for  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  under  Col.  John  B.  Beaubien  some  time. 
He  died  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  his  son,  J.  R.  Hall,  now  lives 
at  Howard  City,  Kanzas. 

There  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  about  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  from  the  vicinity  of  Peati?jburgh, 
Giles  Co.,  Va.,  two  girls,  aged  about  8  and  10  years,  named 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth  Mc Kinzie.  Their  relatives  were 
all  murdered,  except  their  father,  v.ho  had  heard  notliing 
of  his  daughters  until  near  25  years  afterwards,  wlien  they 
-were  found  at  or  near  Detroit.  Margaret,  the  eldest,  was 
then  the  wife  of  John    Kinzie,   and   had  V/iHidm   Kinzie; 
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James  Kinzie,  of  Chicago;  and  Elizabeth  Kinzie,  married 
Saml  iMiller.  After  separating  from  Mr.  Kinzie,  she  married 
Benjamin  Hall,  of  Giles  Co.,  Va.,  son  of  David,  and  micle 
of  Benjamin,  of  Wheaton,  111. ;  and  had  David  Hall  and 
Sarah  Hall. 

Ehzabeth  i\lcKenzie,  the  youngest,  married  a  Scotchman 
by  the  name  of  Clarke,  and  had  John  K.  Clarke,  and  Eliz- 
'abeth  Clarke,  who  married'  William  Ahert,  and  settled  at 
Laporte,  Ind.  After  separating  from  Mr.  Clarke,  she  mar- 
ried Jonas  Clybourn,  of  Giles  Co.,  Va.,  and  had  Archibald 
Clyboiirn  and  Henley  Clybourn.  Jonas  Clybourn  died  at 
Westville,  Ind.,  July  24,  1842.  His  son  Archibald,  born 
in  Giles  Co.,  Va.,  August  28,  1802,  died  at  Chicago,  Aug. 

27,,    1872. 

It  was  about  1800,  when  these  two  ladies  were  found  by 
their  father,  who  induced  them  to  return  to  Virginia  with 
him,  and  take  their  children  with  them.  And,  as  all  our 
Virginia  settlers  were  in  someway  related,  except  the  Gov- 
ernment blacksmith,  David  ^TcKee,  it  is  probable  that  this 
Virginia  settlement  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact,  that  James 
Kinzie  and  Elizabeth  Kinzie  came  here  to  see  their  father, 
who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Peoria  County,  between  Elizabeth  Kinzie  and 
Samuel  Miller,  July  29,  1826.  She  died  in  1832,  leaving 
children,  whom  her  husband  took  to  his  father,  at  Laporte^ 
Ind.;  and  he  married  a  second  wife,  and  died  at  Michigan 
City.  John  ^^liiier,  his  brother,  died  at  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
leavi'^g  children. 

William  Kinzie,  the  oldest  child  of  John  and  ^largaret 
(McKenzie)  Kinzie,  married  in  Giles  Co.,  Va.,  and  moved 
to  Elkhart,  Ind. ;  lived  upon  land  belonging  to  his  half- 
brother,  David  Hall,  and  died  there,  leaving  descendants. 

When  James  Kinzie  and  John  K.  Clarke  arrived  at 
maturity,  they  left  Virginia  in  search  of  their  fathers,  and, 
after  a  short  absence,  they  returned  to  Virginia.  When  they 
came  back,  Clarke's  mother,  who  had  married  Jonas  Cly- 
bourn, came  with  her  husband  and  family;  and,  also,. 
Tames  Kinzie's  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Samuel 
'Miller. 

James  Kinzie's  mother  never  saw  her  first  husband  after 
separation,  as  she  and  her  second  husband,  Benjamin  Hall, 
remained  in  Virginia. 
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NEAV  EXGLANDERS. 

The  earliest  New  Englander  here,  who  has  descendants 
now  hvhig,  was  Stephen  J.  Scott,  a  voter  of  1S30,  who 
arrived  at  Chicago,  August  26,  1826,  in  the  schooner  Shel- 
don, Capt.  Sherwood.  His  wife  was  Hadassah  Trask,  and 
they  came  from  Connecticut.  He  died  on  board  a'  ship, 
on  his  way  from  California,  Sept.,  1852.  and  was  buried  on 
the  Peninsula.  His  y.iie  died  at  Naperville,  111.,  Sept.. 
1859.  He  lived  at  Gross  Point,  now  Evanston,  111.,  at  first. 
At  the  time  of  the  election  of  John  B.  Beaubien  to  thf 
office  of  Colonel,  at  the  tavern  of  Barney  H.  Lavv^ton,  at 
what  is  now  Riverside,  on  the  DesPlaines  River,  it  was 
kept  by  Stephen  J.  Scott. 

Besides  one  dying  young,  they  had  five  children : 

Wealthy  Scott  mamed,  January  23,  1S27,  David  IMcKee. 
They  had  a  son,  Stephen  J.  Scott  McKee,  born  September 
18,  1830. 

Permelia  Scott  married,  July  21,  1S29,  John  K.  Clarke, 
and  li\'es,  a  widow,  at  Deerheld,  Lake  Co.,  111.  She  had 
Hadas.sah  Clarke,  married  AValter  Millen. 

Deborah  Scott  married  (i),  in  ]\Iary\and,  Munson  Wat- 
kins,  and  (2)  July  21,  1S29,  Joseph  Bauskey.  No  descend- 
ants living. 

Wilhs  Scott  married  (i),  November,  1830,  Lovisa  B. 
Caldwell,  who  came  from  Virginia.  Pie  married  (2)  Sarah 
Barney,  and  had  Alice  Lovisa,  married  to  Arthur  WaiTington. 
Mr.  Scott  lives  in  Chicago. 

Wiliiard  Scott  married,  July  21,  1829,  Caroline  Hawlev: 
both,  with  their  descendants,  now  living  at  Naperville,  ill. 
They  liad^  besides  two  who  died  young, 

(i)  Thaddeus,  born  August  7,  1830,  and  died  1S66. 
lea\Ing  ^ViHiam  H.,  born  December  3,  1858. 

(2)  Wiliiard,  Jr.,  born  October  9,  1835. 

(3)  Alvin,  born  May  28,  1838. 

The  next  New  Englander  who  voted  here,  prior  to  the 
organization  of  Cook  Co.,  who  left  descendants,  was  oui" 
first  lav,-)cr,  Russell  E.  Pleacock,  born  at  Litchheld,  Conn.. 
in  17S1.  He  reached  here,  from  Bufialo,  New  York,  in  a 
sail  vessel,  July  4,  1827,  and  has  left  numerous  descendant.-.. 
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REV.  JESSE  WALKER. 

It  is  claimed  that  Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  vrho  voted  here  in 
1830.  was  the  first  white  settler  in  that  portion  of  old  Cook 
Co.  now  known  as  Will  Co.,  settling  about  1826,  at  Walkers 
Grove,  now  Plainfield.  lie  was  born  in  pjiickingham  Co., 
Virginia,  June  9,  1766.  He  was  a  ^Methodist  clergyman, 
and,  as  a  missionary,  liad  charge  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  State.  He  passed  much  of  his  later  life  in  Chicago,  and 
finally  settled  on  a  farm  near  the  old  village  of  Cazenovia, 
on  the  OTlain  River,  in  Leyden  township,  where  he  died, 
October  4,  1835.  ^^^^  remains  were  taken  to  Plainfield. 
One  of  his  daughters  maiTied  her  cousin,  the  late  Lion. 
James  Walker,  of  Plainfield,  and  another  the  late  David 
Everett,  near  the  old  village  of  Cazenovia,  in  Leyden  town- 
ship, in  this  county,  on  the  OTlain  River.  Rev.  Jesse 
Walker  had  a  brother,  David,  who  was  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  at  Ottawa,  111. ;  and  had  another  brother,  who  died 
in  Tennessee,  leaving  sons  Alfred,  John,  and  James.  The 
latter  was  the  Capt.  James  Walker,  of  Plainfield,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Rev.  Jesse. 


OUILMETTE,  NOW  WILMETTE.  •   j 

Antoine  Ouilmette,  v/ho  was  taxed  here  in  1825,  and  was 
here  at  the  time  of  th.e  massacre  of  181 2,  was  a  Frenchman; 
but  his  v/ife  was  a  Pottawatomie, — some  say  half  French. 
He  lived  upon  his  reservation,  where  now  is  the  village 
named  for  him,  on  the  rvlihvaukee  Railroad,  a  few  miles 
above  Evanston,  in  tins  County.  He  moved  to  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  he  and  his  wife  died.  He  had  an 
adopted  daughter,  Arkash  SaJnabli,  who  married,  August  3, 
1830,  John  Mann,  who.  in  early  times,  kept  a  ferry  at 
Calumet.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  married.  May  11,  1S30, 
Michael  Welch  (Chicago's  first  Irishman),  and  had  Mary 
Ann  "Welch;  and,  after  his  death,  she  married  Lucius  R. 
Darling,  nf)v,'  living  at  Silver  Lake,  Shav/nee  Co.,  Kansas,  to 
which  place  also  went  (Juilmette's  other  children,  nearly 
all  now  living,  viz.\  Mitchell  (died  childless),  Lewis,  Josette 
(married  John  Deroshec,  and  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Kin/ie, 
in  htr  "  Waubun"'),  I'rancis,  Sophia,  and  Joseph. 
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BILLY  CALDWELL  AND  SHABONEE. 

William  Hickling,  of  this  City,  has  exhibited  to  me  the 
original  of  the  following  document,  proving  that  Billy  Cald- 
well, our  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1826,  was  an  oflicer  in  the 
British  service,  after  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  that  he  styled 
himself  Captain  of  the  Lidian  Department,  in  1S16,  at 
Amherstburg,  [Eort  IMalden.]  Mr.  Hickling  resided  in 
Chicago,  before  its  incorporation,  but  resided  many  years 
thereafter  at  Ottawa,  and  was  a  partner  of  George  E.  Wal- 
ker, nephew  of  Rev.  Jesse.  Whilst  at  Ottawa,  the  Indian 
Chief,  Shabonee,  often  visited  him  and  remained  with  him 
overnight.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  gave  him  the 
document,  asserting  that  he  had  always  worn  it  upon  his 
person.  The  manuscript  proves  that  Caldwell  was  a  man 
of  education,  as  we  all  knew  he  was  of  intelligence.  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  at  Detroit,  and,  at  tlie  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  Head  Chief  of  the  combined  nation  of 
Pottawatomies,  Otta.was,  and  Chippewas.  He  married  a 
sister  of  the  Pottavratomie  Chief,  Yellow  Head,  and  had  an 
only  child, — a  son, — who  died  young.  On  the  authority  of 
Shabonee,  ^Ir.  Hickling  denies  the  commonly  received  idea, 
that  Caldwell  was  a  son  of  Tecumseh's  sister.  He  confirms 
the  report  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  officer  in  the 
British  service,  but  he  insists  that  his  mother  was  a  Potta- 
watomie, and  hence  he  became  Chief  of  the  Pottawatomies. 
Tecumseh  was  a  Shawnee,  and,  he  contends,  had  but  one 
sister,  Tecumapeance,  older  than  himself,  Avhose  husband, 
Wasegoboah,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  She 
survived  him  some  time,  but  died  in  Ohio. 

Shabonee  (or  Chamblee,  in  French)  was  an  Ottawa 
Indian,  and  a  chief,  born  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  certifi- 
cate was  undoubtably  given  him  to  assist  him  with  the 
British  Government.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  or  of  Moravian  Town  (as  Caldwell  calls  it), 
the  Indian  Chiefs  Tecumseh  (Shawnee)  (spelled  Tecumthe 
by  many),  Caldwell  O^ottawatonn'e),  Shabonee  ((Ottawa), 
and  Black  Hawk  (Sac),  were,  as  Mr.  Hickling  learned  from 
Shaljonee,  sitting  upon  a  log,  in  consultation. 

The  paper  on  whicli  this  document  was  written  Vv-as  a 
half  sheet  of  old-fashioned  pjiglish  foolscap  pai)cr,  plainly 
watermarked  "  C.  <^  S.,  18 13,"  and  is  as  follows: 
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"  This  is  to  certify,  that  the  bearer  of  this  name,  Cham- 
blee,  was  a  faithful  companion  to  me,  during  the  late  war 
with  the  United  States.  The  bearer  joined  the  late  cele- 
brated warrior,  Tecumthe.  of  the  Shawnee  nation,  in  the 
year  1807,  on  the  Wabash  Ri\'er,  and  remained  with  the 
above  warrior  from  the  commencement  of  the  hostilities 
with  the  United  States  until  our  defeat  at  Moravian  Town, 
on  the  Thames,  October  5,  181 3.  I  also  have  been  witness 
to  his  intrepidity  and  courageous  warfare  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  humanity  to  those 
unfortunate  sons  of  ^lars  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

Amhurstf.urg,  Ai/gust  i,  1S16. 

B.  CALDWELL,  Captain,  I.  D. 


FIRST   TAVERX    LICENSE    FOR    CHICAGO. 

County  Comnnssioners'  Court,  Peoria  Co.,  December  8, 
1829.  Present:  Francis  Thomas,  George  Sharp,  and  Isaac 
Egman. 

Ordered:  That  a  License  be  granted  to  Archibald  Cald- 
well, to  keep  a  tavern  at  Chicago,  and  that  he  pay  a  tax  of 
eight  dollars,  and  be  allowed  the  following  lates,  and  give 
a  bond  with  security  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

Each  half-pint  of  wine,  rum,  or  brandy 25      cts. 

!i  pint  I'       r.  f.  It      37/^  " 

•t  half-pint  gin ^'^V\  " 

M  pint  M Z^Vat  " 

f  gill  of  whisky 6^^  o 

M  half-pint    n      1 2  !*<  m 

ti  pint  I-      i83/(  n 

n  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper 25  n 


night's  lodging 12 


Keeping  horse  over  night  on  grain  and  hay.  .25        <i 

The  .same  as  above,  24  hours . - ZlV^   " 

Plorse  feed _ ". 12^    i- 

Archibald  Caldwell  was  born  April  30,  180C,  in  Pearis- 
burgh,  (.i;es  Co.,  Va.,  which  place  he  left  May  10,  1827, 
with  his  wife,  wlio  v/as  sister  to  Benjamin  Hall,  of  Wheaton, 
DuPage  Co.,  Ill,  from  v,-hom  he  separated,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Cole  Weeks,  a  discharged  soldier,  who  was  a 
voter  here  in  1826.     Mr.  Caldwell  arrived  in  Chicago,  July 
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I,  1S27.  Willis  Scott  married  his  sister,  Lovisa  Caldwell, 
for  his  first  wife.  She  come  to  Chicago  with  her  cousin, 
Archibald  Clybourn,  all  the  way  on  horseback,  he  having 
been  back  to  Virginia  on  a  visit,  and  she  made  her  home 
with  him  until  married.  William  Ahert,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Clark,  half-sister  to  Clybourn,  came  with  them  to 
Laporte,  Ind.,  and  settled  there.  'Mr.  Caldwell,  in- 1S31, 
moved  to  Green  Bay,  and,  in  1S54,  piloted  the  schooner 
Jefterson  from  that  place  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained 
until  1835,  2.nd  then  returned  to  Green  Bay  again.  He 
re-married,  and  now  lives  as  Kenosha,  Shawanaw  Co..  AVis., 
and  has  ten  children  living  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  cousin 
to  Archibald  Clybourn,  his  mother  being  a  sister  to  Jonas 
Clybourn.  He  'v\Tites  that  he  and  James  Kinzie  built  the 
house  together,  and  he  sold  his  interest  to  Kinzie,  after 
living  in  it  about  one  year.  AVhilst  in  Virginia,  and  before 
coming  to  Chicago,  he  only  knew  Jonas  Clybourn  and 
family,  James  Kinzie,  and  John  K.  Clarke,  of  those  who 
settled  in  Chicago.  The  tavern  was  a  double  log-house, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Norrh  Branch,  a  few  rods  up  from 
the  main  branch.  He  had  a  sign,  ^with  a  wolf  painted  upon 
it,  but  it  had  no  name.  The  nearest,  house  to  his  was 
Alexander  Robinson's  [Che-che-pin-gua's];  and,  besides 
this,  James  Kinzie's  store  was  the  only  building  at  the 
forks  of  the  river  on  the  West  Side  at  that  time.  He  claims 
that  his  father  came  from  South  Carolina,  and  v/as  maternal 
cousin  to  the  late  Hon.  John  Cald\vell  Calhoun,  and  that 
the  recent  Senator  Caldwell,  of  Kansas,  was  of  the  same 
family.  He  was  an  Indian  trader  for  many  years,  but  he 
is  now  a  farmer.  Mr.  Caldwell  remembers  Dr.  Alexander 
Wolcott  and  Samuel  Miller  as  living  on  the  North  Side. 

On  the  South  Side,  vrere  Col.  John  Beaubien  and  Russell 
E.  Heacock.  In  1S2S,  some  soldiers  came  up  from  St. 
Louis  and  occupied  the  Fort. 

On  the  West  Side,  about  3  miles  up  the  South  Branch, 
were  living  David  Laughton,  Barney  H.  Taughton,  and 
Cole  AVeeks. 

On  the  West  Side,  about  3  miles  up  the  North  Branch, 
v/ere  living  Jonas  Clybourn,  Archibald  Clybourn,  and  John 
K.  Clarke. 
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OTHER  TAVERXS  IN  CHICAGO  AND  VICINITY. 

June  8,  1830,  Alexander  Robinson  [Che-che-pin-giia] 
and  ^lark  Beaubien  were  licensed  to  keep  tavern,  upon 
same  conditions  as  Archibald  Caldwell.  Beaubien's  was  at 
the  Sauganasli  Hotel,  corner  of  Lake  and  Market  Streets. 
Robinson's  tavern  was  on  the  West  Side,  near  Caldwell's. 
Samuel  Miller  afterwards  had  a  tavern  on  north  side  of 
river,  and  east  side  of  North  Branch,  near  the  Forks. 

December  7,  1S30,  Russell  E.  Heacock  was  licensed  to 
keep  tavern  at  his  house,  about  five  miles  from  Chicago,  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  others.  He  was  our  first  lawyer.  He 
died  and  was  buried  at  his  homestead,  about  one  mile  below 
the  Summit,  on  the  Archer  Road,  in  1849,  leaving  several 
children.  His  tavern  was  up  the  South  Brand  1,  at  a  place 
then  known  as  Heacock's  Point.  He  was  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  in  1833.  His  tavern  was  on  South  Side,  on  South 
Branch  of  Chicago  River,  near  the  Rolling  Mills,  at  a  place 
better  'known,  in  those  days,  as  Hardscrabble. 


JUSTICES  OF  TLIE  PEACE  UNDER  FULTON  CO. 

Amherst  C.  Ransom,"^  June  17,  1823. 
John  Kinzie,  December  2,  1S23. 

*  This  is  tlie  first  Collector  for  Chicai:^o,  alluded  to  in  my  second 
lecture  as  Rousser.  He  was  taxed  as  of  Peoria,  in  1S25.  Me  is  said 
to  have  been  a  banker  in  Ohio,  before  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  gone  from  Peoria  to  Gratiot's  Grove,  Wis.,  then  to  the 
lead  rec^ions,  near  (iaiena,  thence  to  Chicago,  and  thence  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  died.  Lie  is  said  to  have  had  brothers-in-law,  Elisha  or 
Josiah  Pish  or  Fisk  and  Ltimuml  Weed,  taxed  in  Peoria  Co.,  in  1825. 
Weed  afterwards  lived  at  Racine,  Wis. 


JUSTICES  OF  THE   PEACE  UNDER  PEORIA  CO. 

Billy  Caldwell,  [Sauganash],  April  iS,  1826. 
James  Walker,  [lived  at  Plain  field],  April  t8,  1826. 
Alexander  W'olcott,  [Indian  Agent],  December  26,  1827. 
John  B.  Beaubien,  [General],  December  26,  1827. 
John  S.  C.  LI ogan,  [Post-Master],  October  9,  1830. 
Stephen  Forbes,  [First  Sheriff],  December  13,  1830. 
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FIXING   THE    PLACE   OF  CHICAGO    ELECTION. 

FIRST    CONSTABLE. 

Peoria  County  Court,  September  6,  1825. 

Ordered :  That  the  first  precinct  contain  all  "that  part 
of  the  County  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  DuPage  River, 
where  it  empties  its  waters  into  the  Aux  Plaines  River,  and 
that  the  elections  be  held  at  the  Agency  House,  or  Cob- 
w^eb's  Hall.  [Mrs.  Kinzie,  in  her  "  Waubun,"  speaks  of 
^'Cobweb  Castle"  as  a  nick-name  for  the  Indian  Agency 
House,  southwest  corner  of  Wolcott  (now  State)  and  North 
Water  Streets,  on  North  Side.] 

At  the  same  time,  Ordered: 

That  Archibald  Clybourn  be  appointed  Constable 
in  and  for  the  County  of  Peoria,  and  that  the  Clerk  of  this 
County  take  his  official  bond. 


Chicago's  Valuation  in  1823. 
Fulton  County  Court,  June  3,  1823. 

Ordered:  That  the  Assessor  levy  a  tax  on  all  personal 
property  (household   furniture   excepted),  and  on  all  town 
lots,  of  50  cents  upon  the  $100. 
June  7,  1 82 5. 

Ordered:  Tliat  there  be  paid  out  of  the  County 
Treasury,  to  Abner  t^ads,  the  sum  of  $11.42,  in  State  paper, 
l)eing  the  amount  deducted  from  his  account,  for  tax  col- 
lected at  Chicago. 

This  shows  that  the  valuation  at  Chicago,  in  1S23,  was 
$2284.  This  probably  explains  the  order  of  April  27,  1824: 
*'That  Abner  Fads  be  relieved  from  paying  the  money  tax 
■collected  at  Chicago  by  Ransom''  [Amherst  C.  Ransom]. 


Chicago  Bills  Audited  at  Peoria. 
June  1830. — Archibald  Caldwell,  $5.50  for  ironing  a 
turnpike  scraper,  lliis  is  the  first  official  account  of  our 
road  im])rovements.  Dec.  7,  1830. — Henley  Clybourn,  $16, 
for  one  day's  services  as  Clerk  of  Election,  and  bringing  the 
returns  from  Chicago.  He  was  brother  to  Archibald 
Clybourn. 

FIRST  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SECTION. 
Dec.  8,  1829,  Archi!)a!(l  Clybourn,  Samuel  Millar,  and  John  B.  Beau- 
blen  were  appointed  Tin.->iees  Sec.  16,  T.  38  N.,  Range  14,  E.  3d  P.M. 
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'^      FIRST   FERPvY. 

June  2,  1829. 

Ordered:  That  Archibald  Clyboiirn  and  Samuel 
Miller  be  authorized  to  keep  a  ferry  across  the  Chicago 
River,  at  the  lower  forks,  near  Wolf's  Point,  crossing  the 
river  below  the  Northeast  Branch,  and  to  land  on  either 
side  of  both  branches,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  persons 
wishing  to  cross.  And  that  said  Clybourn  and  Miller  pay 
a  tax  of  two  dollars,  and  execute  a  bond  with  security  for 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  rates  £pr  ferriage  to  be  one-half 
the  sura  that  John  L.  Bogardus  gets  at  his  ferry,  at  Peoria. 

Ordered:  That  the  following  rates  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  allowed  to  be  charged  and  received  by  the  different 
ferries,  by  their  respective  owners,  in  this  County,  to  wit: 

For  each  foot  passenger 6^  cts. 

M       man  and  horse 12^^    n 

li        Dearborn  sulkey  chair,  with  springs  50        ir 

11       one-horse  wagon _ 25       n 

11       four-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  two 


oxen  or  horses _   37 


n       cart  with  two  oxen 373^  " 

H       head  of  neat  cattle  or  males _  10  h 

M       hog,  sheep,  or  goat 3  n 

n       hundredweight  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize,  each  bushel  of  grain 

(  or  other  article  sold  by  the  bushel     G}^  n 

And  all  other  articles  m  equal  and  just  proportion. 


First  Ferry  at  Calu.met,  now  South  Chicago. 
County  Commissioners'  Court  of  Peoria  Co.,  June  Term, 
1830. 

Ordered:  That  William  See  [Rev.]  be  allowed  to 
keep  a  ferry  across  the  "  Callimink  "  [noAV  South  Cliicago], 
at  the  head  of  Lake  TxTichigan,  pay  a  tax  of  two  dollars,  and 
charge  the  following  rates  : 

Each  foot  passenger $     12)^ 

ti      man  and  horse '.  25 

M      wagon  or  cart  drawn  by  two  horses  or 

oxen - - 75 

•I      four-horse  v.:igon i   00 

(t      one-horse  carriage  or  wagon 37j^ 

Passed  ovi  7th  day  of  June,  1830. 
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This  Rev.  Wm.  See  was  a  Methodist  clergyman,  and,  according  to 
the  Peoria  records,  the  first  clergyman  of  any  kind  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  at  Chicago.  He  removed  to  Racine,  Wis.,  where  he 
died.  Our  James  Kinzie,  who  also  died  there,  married  a  daughter  of 
his  for  his  ftrst  wife.  Mrs.  Kinzie  speaks  of  IMr.  See,  in  her  "  Wau- 
bun."  James  Kinzie's  second  wife  ^^•as  Virginia,  daughter  of  Isaiah 
Hale,  of  Virginia. 

WAS  CHICAGO  EVER  A  PORTION  OF  VERMILLION  CO.?. 

Erroneous  statements,  like  the  following,  ha\'e  found  their 
way  not  only  into  newspapers,  but  also  into  books : 

''The  property  of  Chicago  was  taxed,  in  1827,  by  the 
County  of  A'ermillion,  in  this  State,  in  whose  limits  it  then 
stood,  at  a  trifle  above  $3,  and  Sheriff  Reed  paid  it  from  his 
own  pocket,  rather  than  make  the  tiip  from  Danville  to 
■collect  it." 

Now,  the  Count}-  of  Vermillion  was  created  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  January  18,  1826.  Sec.  i  of  the  act  defined 
the  boundaries  as  follows:  "Beginning  on  the  State  line 
between  Illinois  and  Indiana,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Edgar  County,  thence  west  with  the  line  dividing  townships 
number  sixteen  and  seventeen,  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
township  seventeen,  north  of  range  ten,  east  of  the  third 
principal  meridian,  thence  north  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  township  twenty-two  north,  thence  east  to  the  State  line, 
thence  south  with  the  Stateiine  to  the  place  of  beginning.'"' 

Sec.  7  of  the  sajne  act  provides  further,  as  follows:  "That 
all  that  tract  of  country  lying  east  of  range  six,  east  of  the 
third  principal  meridian,  west  and  north  of  A'crmiilion  Co., 
<is  far  jiorth  as  t/it  Illinois  and  Kankakee  Miz'ers,  be,  and  tlie 
same  is  hereby  attached  to  said  Vermillion  Co.,  for  all  county 
purposes.'' 

At  the  first  election  in  Vermillion  Co.,  held  March  6. 
1826,  W'iUiam  Reed  had  57  votes,  and  Moses  B.  Vance 
23  votes,  for  Sheriff  This  Sheriff  Reed  may  have  supposed 
that  he  had  jurisdiction  in  Cook  Co.,  but  may  never  have 
attempted  to  exercise  it,  for  the  reason  stated. 

The  act  forming  Peoria  Co.  was  approved  January  13, 
1825,  and  Chicago  v.-as  assessed  for  that  year  in  Peoria  Co. 
No  other  assessmeiit  for  Chicago,  in  Peoria  Co.  nor  in 
Vermillion  Co.,  can  l>e  found;  but  all  the  marriage  licenses 
were  taken  out  at  Peoria,  our  Judges  of  Election  appointed 
there,  and  election  returns  made  there,  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  (Jook  Co.;  and  the  records  of  Vermillion  Co.  shov»' 
no  attempt  at  jurisdiction  over  Cook  Co. 
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OTHER  MARRIAGES  RECORDED  IN  PEORIA. 

By  John  Kinzie,  Jan.  2,  1S27,  Peter  LeClair  [Peresh  Leclevc?]  to 
Margaretta  Peehequetarouri  or  (the  writing  may  be)  Perheguetaroui. 

By  Jesse  ^Va]ker,  a  regular  minister  of  ^lethodist  Episcopal  Church, 
May  3,  1S2S,  Vetal  Verniit,  at  the  house  of  David  \Yalker,  to  Cornelia 
Walker,  Tiiis  marriage  was  at  Ottawa,  III.,  and  the  parties  never 
lived  in  Chicago.  Vermit  was  a  ferryman  at  Ottawa,  and  his  widow 
now  lives  at  Thornton,  Cook  Co. ,  III. 

By  JoT.n  B.  Beaubien,  Nov.  5,  182S,  Joseph  Pothier  and  Victoria 
Maranda. 

By  Isaac  Scarret,  a  missionary  of  the  ]Methodi>t  Episcopal  Church, 
July  21,  1829,  Jolm  K.  Clarke  to  Permelia,  daughter  of  Stephen  J. 
Scott,  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  her  brother  Williard  Scott. 

By  Isaac  Scarrett,  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at 
Holderman's  Grove  [now  Newark,  Kendall  Co.],  July  21,  1829,  Wil- 
liard Scott  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Pierce  Ilav.dcy.  Mr.  Hawley  was 
originally  from  Vermont.  He  and  his  brother,  Aaron,  v/ere  taxed  in 
Fox  River  [I'recinct  No.  2,  of  Peoria  Co.],  in  1S25. 

By  PvCv.  Wm.  See,  Nov.  i,  1830,  Willis  Scott  and  Lovisa  B.  Cald- 
well. She  was  sister  to  Archibald  Caldwell,  our  hrst  tavern-keeper; 
an  emigrant  from  Virginia. 


GEN.  SCOTT  REPORTS  HIS  ARRIVAL  AT  CHICAGO 

TO  GOV.  REYNOLDS. 

(From  Ihe  Loidsz'ille  Advertiser,  of  July  2y,  i8j2.) 

The  following  is  the  latest  ofticial  intelligence  from  Chicago.     We  are 

indebted  to  a  commercial  friend  for  it : 

Headquarters  N.  Vv'.  Army,  Chicago,  July  ij,  iSj.?. 

Sir: — To  prevent  or  correct  the  exaggerations  of  rumor  in  respect 
to  the  existence  of  cholera  at  this  place,  I  address  myself  to  your  Ex- 
cellency. Four  steamers  v/ere  engaged  at  Buffalo,  to  transport  United 
States  troops  and  supplies  to  Chicago.  In  the  headmost  of  these  boats, 
the  Sheldon  Thomjison,  I,  wjth  my  Staff  and  four  companies,  a  part  of 
Col.  Eustis'  command,  arrived  here  on  ihe  night  of  the  loth  inst.  On 
the  8th,  all  on  board  were  in  high  health  and  spirits,  but  the  next 
morning,  six  cases  of  undoubted  cholera  presented  themselves.  The 
disease  rapidly  spread  itself  for  the  next  three  days.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  tv.enty  persons  have  been  affected.  Under  a  late  Act  of  Con- 
gress, six  companies  of  rangers  are  to  Ije  raised,  and  marched  to  this 
place.  Gen.  [Henry]  Dodge,  of  Michigan,*  [Senator,]  [then  embrac- 
ing Dodgcville,  Wis.]  is  appointed  Major  of  the  battalion,  and  I  have 
seen  the  names  of  the  Captains,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  address 
them.  I  am  afraid  that  the  report  from  this  place,  in  respect  to  cholera, 
may  .seriously  retard  the  raising  of  this  force.  I  wish,  therefore,  that 
your  Excellency  would  give  publicity  to  the  measures  I  have  adopted 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  tliis  disease,  and  of  my  determination  not  to 
allow  any  junction  or  communication  l)ct\veen  uninfected  and  infected 
troops.  The  war  is  not.  at  an  and,  and  nmy  not  be  brought  to  a  close 
for  some  time.     The  rangers  may  reach  the  theatre  of  operations  in 

*  Michigan  then  eiiihraced  whra  i-^  now  Wisconsin,  r^Iinnesota,  and  Iowa.  M.\iur 
Dodjre,  letter  known  as  Gen.  Dodge,  was  afterwards  (iovernor  of  Wisconsin,  and 
was  U.S.  Senator.     He  was  father  of  Hon.  Atigustiis  C.  Dodge,  Burlington,  lov,a. 
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time  to  give  the  final  blow.     As  they  approach  this  place,  I  shall  take 
care  of  their  health  and  general  \\'ants. 

1  write  in  great  haste,  and  may  not  have  time  to  cause  my  letter  to 
be  copied.    It  will  be  put  in  some  post-office  to  be  forthwith  forwarded. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  sei"v"ant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  John  Reynolds. 


WHO-  BUH.T  THE  FIRST  DRAWBRIDCxE  AND  THE 
FIRST  VESSEL  AT  CHICAGO? 

Nelson  R.  Norton,  of  Alden,  Freeborn  Co.,  Minnesota,  under 
date  of  August  25,   1876,   writes  as  follows: 

I  came  to  Chicago  Nov.  16,  1S33.  Soon  after  I  arrived,  I  com- 
menced cutting  the  lumber  for  a  drawbridge,  on  the  land  adjoining 
Michigan  Avenue,  afterwards  owned  by  Hiram  Pearsons.  In  March, 
1834,  I  commenced  building  it,  and  I  think  it  was  completed  by  the 
first  of  June.  The  first  Steam-Boat  that  passed  through  it  was  the  old 
Michigan,  with  a  double  engine,  commanded  by  Capt.  C.  Blake,  and 
owned  by  Oliver  Newberry,  of  Detroit. 

Credit  me  with  building  the  first  vessel  at  Chicai^o.  I  built  the 
sloop  Clarissa,  in  the  spring  of  1S35.  This  was  the  first  sail  vessel 
launched  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  if  not  the  first  on  the  lake. 

The  first  freight  taken  down  the  Lakes  was  in  1S34,  being  a  lot  of 
hides,  from  cattle  that  had  been  slaughtered  for  the  Government  troops. 

I  was  born  at  Hampton,  Washington  Co.,  N.  V.,  on  Nov.  8,  1807. 

The  bridge  had  an  opening  of  60  feet,  with  a  double  draw.  I  think, 
"he  length  was  300  ftct.  This  is  the  best  of  my  recollection.  The 
width  was  16  feet.  It  was  located  at  Dearborn  Street.  I  cannot  state 
the  cost  of  the  bridge. 

I  removed  from  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1 839.  The  militia  of 
Cook  County  was  organized  in  1 834,  by  the  election  of  John  B.  Beau- 
bien  as  Colonel,  at  the  tavern  ov.-ned  by  Barney  II.  Lawton,  near 
Lyons,  on  the  DesPlaines  River  [now  Riverside;  then  kept  by  Stephen 
J.Scott].  Respectfully  yours,  NELSON  R.  NORTON. 


PEORIA  COUNTY  ASSESSMENT  FOR  1825. 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

REAL  ESTATE  V/AS  NOT  TAXABLE. 
Whilst  Chicago  was  a  part  of  Peoria  Co.,  it  was  divided  into  four 
precincts  or  voting-places.  The  first  included  all  territory  north  oi  the 
confluence  of  the  DuPage  and  DesPlaines  Rivers,  and  was  called  Chi- 
cago. Directly  south  of  it  was  the  second  precinct,  called  Fox  River; 
sou:h  of  which  was  the  third  precinct,  called  Peoria;  embracing  all  the 
settlements  nwted  in  the  following  list,  except  Chicago  and  Fox  River. 
Then  there  was  a  fourth  precinct,  embracing  all  the  territory  west  of 
the  other  three,  known  as  Fever  River,  with  a  voting-place  at  or  near 
what  is  now  Galena.  The  following  list  does  not  contain  the  names  of 
any  jjcrson  in  the  latter  precinct.  There  were  fourteen  tax-payers  in 
Chicago,  and  six  in  Fox  Rivcr  ;  which  included  tlie  present  sites  of 
Morris,  Ottav/a,  LaSalle,  Peru,  etc.  John  Dixon,  then  Clerk  of  the 
County  Conimi.-.sioner.-5'  Court  of  Peoria  Co.,  was  Ijorn  Oct.  9,  1784,  at 
Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y.,  died  at  Di.xon,  Lee  Co.,  111.,  July  6,  1S76. 
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NAME    AND    KE5IDENCE. 

Aven-,  Eiias  P.,  LaSalle  Prairie, 
Alsconibe,  Antoine,  Trading  House, 
Allen,  Archibald,  Peoria, 
Beaubien,  John  B.,  Chicago, 
Beauchair.p,  Sr.,  Noah,  Peoria, 
Eeauchamp,  Jr..  Noah,  Peoria, 
Barker,  John,  Peoria, 
Bourbonne,  Francis,  Trading  House. 
Blanchard,  William,  Ten  Mile, 
Bethard,  Elra,  Ten  Mile, 
Bratton.  Reuben.  Ten  Mile, 
Banks,  Thcinas,  Ten  Mile, 
Baresford,  Robert,  Fox  River, 
Brierlj',  Thomas,  near  Little  Detroit, 
Bogardus,  John  L.,  Peoria, 
Er^-ant,  Joseph,  Peoria, 
Beabor,  Louis,  Trading  House, 
/  Bourbonne,  Jr.,  Frs.,  U'rading  House, 
Brown,  Cornelius,  Peoria, 
Barker,  Andrew,  Farm  Creek, 
Clybourn,  Jonas,  Chicago, 
Clarke,  John  K.,  Chicago, 
Crafts,  John,  Chicago, 
Carroll,  Stephen,  LaSalle  Prairie, 
Ciine,  George,  Illinois  Prairie, 
Cline,  John,  Illinois  Prairie, 
Crorawel!,  Xachan,  Illinois  Prairie, 
Currj-,  Hiram  M.,  Ten  Mile, 
Cooper,  Abaer,  near  Little  Detroit, 
Crocker,  Austin,  Farm  Creek, 
Camlin,  Thomas,  Farm  Creek, 
Clermont,  Jerrj-,  Chicago," 
Coutra,  Louis,  Chicago, 
Countraman,  Fred,  I  ox  River. 
Dougherty,  Allen  S.,  Mackinaw  Point 
Dillon,  Walter,  !M.ackina\v  Point, 
Dillon,  Nathan,  ilackinaw  Point, 
Dillon,  Aiisalom,  Mackinaw  Point, 
Dillon,  Thomas,  Mackinaw  Point, 
Dillon,  Jesse,  Mackinaw  Point, 
Dillon,  Job;.,  Mackinaw  Point, 
Davis,  Wiaiam,  Mackinaw  Point, 
Dixon,  Jc'in,  Peoria, 
DuMout,  Peter,  Little  Detroit, 
Donahouc,  Major,  Ten  Mile, 
Egniaii.  Je-se,  Illinois  Prairie, 
Eads,  William,  Peoria, 
Eads,  Abner,  Peoria, 
Ellis,  Levi.  Illinois  Prairie, 
Cisark,  W  iiiiain,  Illinois  Prairie, 
Field,  Gilbert,  LaSalle  Prairie, 
French,  Stephen,  Farm  Creek, 
FuUort,  Sanuiel,  Peoria, 
Fulton,  Jaine>,  Farm  Creek, 
Fulto:),  Jo^iah,  Farm  Creek, 
Fulton,  heth,  Ten  Mile, 
FLsh,  Eiisha,  Farm  Creek, 
Funk,  Jacob,  Farm  Creek, 
Funk,  I-rtac,  Peoria. 
Griffin,  J&Jm,  LaSalle  Prairie, 
Gilbert,  Levi,  Illinois  i'rairic, 
Harrison,  Jesse,  Peoria, 


Cf  200  00 
50  00 
150  00 

1000  00 
200  00 
100  00 
400  00 
200  00 
150  00 


50  00 
50  00 
160  00 
500  00 
300  00 
700  00 
loc)  00 
150  00 
100  00 
625  00 
250  00 
5000  00 
150  00 
70  00 
264  00 
300  00 
225  00 

liO  00 
200  GO 
300  00 

100  OC 

50  00 

5000 

,  100  00 

250  CO 

400  00 

200  00 

300  00 

727  00 
9300 

200  00 

350  00 

'50  00 

200  00 

100  CO 

35000 

800  00 
25  00 
250  00 
150  00 
200  00 
300  00 

'  12  50 
150  CO 
100  00 
200  00 
500  00 

200  CO 
50  00 
25  00 

50  00 


NAME  AND    RESIDENCE. 

Hamlin.  John,  Peoria,  $40000 

Holland,  William,  Peoria,  £00  <y^ 

Hyde,  E.  cX:  N.,  Peoria,  70000 

Hawley,  Aaron,  Fo.x  River,  2000^3 

Haw  ley.  Pierce,  Fox  River,  300  co 

Harlin,  Joshua,  Farm  Creek,  150  co 

Harlin,  George,  LaSalle  Prairie,  130  od 

Hailock,  Lewis,  LaSalle  Prairie,  50  c-o 

Hunter,  Jacob  M.,  Peoria,           .  500.-. 

Ish,  George,  Farm  Creek,              •  250  co 

Kinzie,  John,  Cliicago,  500  00 

Love,  Charles,  Peoria,  150  c^,. 

Love,  George,  near  Little  Detroit,  350  oC' 

Langworthy,  Augustus,  Peoria,  200  co 

Latham,  J,,  Peoria,  300  oo 

Latham,  Philip,  Peoria,  loc  co 

Like,  Dajiiel,  Peoria,  50  co 

LaFramboise,  Joseph,  Chicago,  50  00 

LaFramboise,  C. ,  Chicago,  100  oc 

Latta,  James,  Illinois  Prairie,  200  o-:. 
^Montgomery.  Hugh,  I\Iackinaw  Point,  200  oz 
McNaughton.  Alex.,  Mackinaw  Point,  150  cd 

-\lolTatt,  Alva,  Peoria,  6000 

?»Ioffatt,  Afiuilla,  Peoria,  40001 

Mather,  David,  Ten  Mile,  20000 

McCormick,  Levi,  Illiriois  Prairie,  50  oj 

McKee,  David,  Chicago,  loj  o? 

McLaree,  Jesse,  Peoria,  25  o-'j 

Neeley,  Henry,  Peoria,  15000 

Ogee,  Joseph,  Illinois  Prairie,  200  00 

Perkins,  Isaac,  Illinois  Prairie,  400  co 
Phillips.  John  and  William,  Ten  Mile,,  4000? 
Patterson,  John,  Prince's  Grove, 
Prince,  I'^aniel  Prince's  Grove, 
Porter,  Martin,  Peoria, 
Piclie,  Peter,  Chicago, 
Redman,  Eli,  ^lackinaw  Point, 
Rc-dnian,  Henry,  JMackinaw  Point, 
Ridgewaj-,  John,  LaSalle  Prairie, 
Robinson,  Alexander,  Chicago, 
I^ansom,  Amherst  C. ,  Peoria, 
Ram.say,  John  L. ,  Fo.x  River, 
Sommers,  John,  Illinois  Prairie, 
Scott,  Peter,  r^Iackinaw  Point, 
Smith,  Joseph,  Farm  Creek, 
.Sharp,  (j^eorge,  Peoria, 
Stephenson,  John,  Ten  !Miie, 
.Stout,  Ephriam,  Sr,  vc  [r..  111.  Prairie,  50c  00 

Walker,  Jesse,  Fo;-;  RivLT,    ,,^._  '"      5- ^'- 

ThoriJ,  Jonathan,  IIlii):is  Prairie,  ico  co 

Turner,  Ezekiel,  liiincis  Prairie,  1.^0  c« 

Van  St.oyk,  Joseph,  J^eoria,  *^'  -''' 

^Valker,  Hugh,  LaSalle  Prairie,  5''  ^^ 

Wclcott,  Alexander,  Chicago,  57-  ^•'■' 

Wilmette,  Antoine,  Chicago,  40=  -'^ 

Weed,  Edinond,  Ten  'Slilt:,  i74  -"- 

Wilson,  Sclh.  Illinois  Prairie,  so'O  o.^ 

Wilson,  Jacob,  Ten  IMiie,  3^^'  '^'^ 

WoudroA-,  Samuel,  Illlriois  Prairie,  £500' 

Woodrow,  Hugh,  Illinois  I'r.airie,  250c.. 

Waterv,  Isaac,  Peoria,  J^-^i:* 

Total.         $30,455  5> 
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Smith,  William.  I  called  on  him  for  the  amount  of  personal  property.  He  refusec.  t 
render  tlie  same.     A.s  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  amounts  to  $150. 

I,  John  L.  Bogardus,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  the  as.sc^sment  for  the  y'?;" 
1825.  John  L.   Bogakuus,  Assessor. 

To  John  Dixon,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  County  Commissioners'  Court. 

P.S. — Amount  received  for  tavern  license,  $20. 
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THE 

Present  and  Futnre 

Prospects  of  Chicago: 

AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  The  Chicago  Lvceu:.i, 
■     '  January  20,  1846. 


^VUi} 


BY    HEXRY  BROWN,   ESQ., 

Author  of  "  History  of  lllinoi.s." 


.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Lyceum,  held  at  the  Court  House,  in 
the  City  of  Chicago,  on  the  evening  of  the  2Sth  of  January,  ult.  Mark 
Skinner,  Esq.,  Vice-Prtvident  in  the  Chair,  and  George  Manierre, 
Secretary. 

It  wa.->  Resolved,  That  Henry  Brown,  Esij.,  President  of  said  Ly- 
ceum, be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  Inaugural  Addre-.>  for  pub- 
lication, and  that  Dr.  Wm.  P.  I'lgan,  Mr,  \\  la.  M.  Larrai)ce,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Hoyne  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  superintend  its  ;)ublica- 
tion, 

MARK  SKTXXER,   Vice-PresUenf. 
Gi:oR(ii:  Manikrre,  Sccreiary. 


c  n  r  C  A  G  O  : 
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INAUGURAL   ADDRESS 


Gentlemen  of  the  Lyceum: — In  entering  upon  the 
duties  assigned  me,  as  President  of  this  Lyceum,  1  shall  at 
present  do  little  more  than  thank  you  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  appointment,  and  assure  you  in  the 
simplicity  of  my  heart,  as  every  militia  officer  does  in  New 
Englap.d,  from  the  General  of  Brigade,  down  to  the  Fourth 
Corporal,  on  his  elevation  -'to  rank  and  famxc,"  that  "1  will 
endeavor  to  serve  you  according  to  the  best  of  my  abili- 
ties." 

In  order,  however,  that  I  may  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  speak  to  you  with  freedom.  This  I  shall  do  at  all  events, 
both  now  and  hereafter,  whether  you  hear  or  whetlier  you 
forbear. 

Our  Saviour  while  on  earth,  in  speaking  to  those  he  ad- 
dressed, said  they  were  a  generation  of  vipers,  that  they 
were  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  so  forth.  The  Apostle 
Paul  used  language  equally  plain  and  often  as  severe.  The 
elder  Cato,  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  people,  said,  "They 
were  like  sheep,  for  as  those  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  stir 
singly,  but  all  in  a  body  readily  follow  their  leaders;'' .just 
such  are  ye.  ''  The  men  whose  council  you  would  not  take 
as  individuals,  lead  you  with  ease  in  a  crowd."  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  so  with  us,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  unques- 
tionably is. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  speak  thus  of  you  or 
of  this  people;  because  it  would  give  offence,  and  I  am 
unwilling,  especially  on  this  occasion,  to  say  anything  which 
can  by  possibility  be  tortured  into  disrespect,  and  so  long 
as  it  shall  be  my  fortune,  good  or  ill,  to  preside  over  iliis- 
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Institution,  I  hope  and  trust  that  nothing  will  be  said  in 
discussion  here,  or  even  attempted,  which  ought  to  offend 
the  most  delicate  ear.  It  is  better  for  us,  gejr  'emen,  sit- 
uated as.  we  are,  and  living  in  a  singular  age,  to  uiiitate  the 
forbearance  of  a  distinguished  clergyman,  who  being  invited 
to  preach  before  the  Royal  Court  of  France,  in  a  by-gone 
age,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  thrilling  discourse,  told  them  if 
they  did  not  do  so  and  so,  they  would  go  to  a  place  he 
forbore  to  mention  in  that  courtly  audience.  While  the 
oak,  whose  sturdy  arms  resist  the  tempest,  is  uptorn  by  its 
roots — the  pliant  reed,  that  yields  to  the  blast,  escapes  un- 
hurt. The  human  tongue,  as  Plutarch  expresses  it,  "accus- 
tomed to  speak  with  freedom  in  the  cause  of  Justice,"  is 
an  instrument  of  great  power.  It  is  the  lever  of  Archimedes 
that  moves  the  moral  world.  With  truth  for  its  support  it  is 
irresistiljle.  The  most  stupid  and  exalted  of  our  race  obey 
its  impulse  and  feel  its  power.  How  important  then  that  its 
use  be  cultivated,  and  its  efforts  be  aright  directed.  Such,, 
gentlemen,  is  in  part  our  object  in  coming  hither,  and  so 
long  as  we  adhere  to  such  intentions,  so  long  we  shall 
deserve  and  without  doubt  meet  with  public  approbation. 
In  order,  gentlemen,  that  our  efforts  may  be  useful,  an 
addition  to  our  number  will  be  necessary.  A  learned  divine^ 
on  being  told  by  one  of  his  parishioners  that  he  had  thought 
for  sometime  of  joining  the  church,  knowing  the  appli- 
cant to  be  unworthy,  informed  him  that  the  church  was 
full;  and  that  they  had  pretty  nuich  concluded  not  to  take 
any  more.  It  is  not  so,  gentlemen,  with  us.  The  Lyceum 
is  not  yet  full,  we  shall  therefore  be  happy  to  receive 
additions,  provided  the  applicants  be  worthy.  We  wish, 
however,  to  have  it  understood  that  admission  here  are 
not  of  course.  The  wisdom  of  ancient  Persia  has  fre- 
quently been  extolled.  In  her  renowned  Capitol  there 
was,  as  we  are  informed,  in  olden  times,  an  institution  in 
some  respects  like  ours.  The  number  of  its  members,  how- 
ever, was  limited;  and  being  very  select,  the  learned,  and 
the  wise,  the  patriot,  the  hero,  and  the  sage,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished courtiers,  and  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
in  the  realm  sought  and  obtained  admission  thither.  As 
a  perpetual  memento  that  its  numljers  were  thus  limited, 
and  in  no  event  whatever  to  be  increased,  a  vessel  filled 
with  \\ait;r  to  the  brim,  so  that  a  single  drop  additional 
would  cause  it  to  overflow,  was  j)lace(l  beside  the  chair; 
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around  it  were  vases  of  the  choicest  flowers,  wliose  fra- 
grance filled  the  apartment,  and  whose  beauty  delighted 
every  eye;  at  the  time  of  wliich  I  speak,  there  was,  we  are 
told,  in  Persia's  Capitol,  a  youth  of  rare  attainments.  His 
mind  just  then  emerging  into  manhood,  was  the  delight  of 
Persia's  Court;  the  Prince  saw  him  and  was  charmed,  the 
•courtier,  the  scholar,  and  the  statesman  were  all  delighted, 
and  v>ith  one  accord  desired  that  he,  against  their  rules, 
might  be  admitted  among  their  number.  He  was  accord- 
ingly invited  to  attend  their  meetings,  and  a  request  at  last 
to  be  admitted  was  preferred.  It  was  seconded  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  great  King,  but  the  President,  point- 
ing to  the  vessel,  then  before  him,  already  full  the  motion 
^•as  withdrawn.  The  youth,  however,  still  persisting,  and 
in  his  zeal,  forgetting  Avhere  he  was,  with  a  step  lighter  than 
-any  fairy,  advanced  towards  the  chair,  and  plucking  from 
the  choicest  flower  the  vase  contained,  a  rose-leaf  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  he  placed  it  with  gentle  hand  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sparkling  element,  where  it  floated  a  monument 
of  his  triumph,  without  causing  a  drop  to  overflow.  I  need 
not  inform  you,  gentlemen,  that  he  was  at  once  admitted 
by  acclamation.  I  mention  this  not  with  a  view  to  induce 
the  gay  world  to  join  us,  and  thus  contribute  a  little  to  our 
library,  our  funds,  and  to  our  moral  and  intellectual  capital, 
but  to  show  that  perseverance  is  all-powerful,  and  that  by 
proper  eftbrts,  the  case  of  those  as  yet  excluded  from  our 
number,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ])rivileges  which  ought  to  be 
iiighly  valued,  is  not  entirely  hopeless. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  Lyceum  in  1834,  I  have 
'been  invited  frequently  to  speak  before  it.'  1  was  invited 
so  lo  do  early  in  1S37,  and  chose  for  my  theme  "The  })res- 
ent  and  future  ] prospects  of  Chicago."  My  remarks,  how- 
ever, though  well -intended,  were  by  some  unkindly  taken. 
The  speculation  then  in  vogue,  by  which  so  many  had  been 
enriched,  was  not  commended  quite' so  highly  as  many  sup- 
posed it  ought.  Besides,  some  doubts  were  then  expressed, 
whether  the  system  would  endure,  and  whether  speculation, 
with  neither  industry  nor  economy  to  aid  it,  would  exalt  us 
as  a  people.  I  then  supposed,  and  still  suppose,  as  Shakes- 
peare says,  that — 

"H-o's  a  brid  siir^jeon,  who  for  pity  spares 
The  pnrt  infected,  till  tlic  ;:an^rene  spreads, 
And  all  the  bodj'  jcrishc.s.  ' 
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The  Lyceum  then  was  held  in  a  dilapidated  biiildin:;;  on 
Clark  street,  between  Ogden's  Building  and  the  Sherman 
House  alley,  used  as  a  church;  a  building  which  led  a 
stranger,  as  we  are  told,  when  passing  through  Chicago,  to 
remark,  "That  he  had  frequently  heard  of  God"s  house,  but 
never  saw  His  barn  before."  Our  circumstances  since, 
have  somewhat  changed;  some  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eigh- 
teen cluirches,  vying  hi  splendor  with  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship in  the  Atlantic  cities,  now  stand  triumphantly  before 
us  a.s  mementos  of  piety  and  the  arts,  nowhere  in  towns  of 
equal  magnitude  scarcely  equalled,  certainly  in  none  ex- 
celled. 

We  are  permitted  also  to  hold  our  meetings  in  a  Court 
House,  erected  on  public  credit,  and  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken,  wherein  the  pro.-5pect  of  its  redemption  is  distant 
and  uncertain. 

On  the  1 6th  of  June,  1S31,  twenty-four  lots  in  the  City 
of  Chicago,  given  by  the  United  States,  among  other  lands, 
to  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  use  of  the  Illinois  and  Mich- 
Canal,  were  granted  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  on  that 
day,  and  executed  by  the  Covernor,  to  the  County  of  Cook, 
"to  aid  said  County  in  the  erection  of  .])ublic  buildings, 
and  to  the  use  and  for  the  purposes  before  mentioned.''  I 
quote  from  the  deed  of  trust,  which  is  on  record  here.  The 
lots  in  question  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  Chicago; 
six  of  them  are  upon  Lake  street,  and  five  upon  Water 
street.  Of  the  twenty-four  lots  thus  patented,  sixteen  have 
been  sold,  worth  at  the  present  time  $100,000,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings,  but  to  pay  current 
expenses.  The  remaining  eight  are  yet  unsold,  and  consti- 
tute what  is  allied  th.e  Public  Square,  the  block  on  which 
we  now  are  assembled,  ^^'hether  the  State  erred  or  not,  in 
making  the  grant,  I  will  not  pause  to  enquire.  The  County 
of  Cook  being  the  grantor,  and  interested  in  the  trust,  it 
behooves  us  not  to  .scrutinize  the  act  too  closely.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  has  been  proposed  to  sell  the  public  S([uare, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings  and  execut- 
ing thus  the  trust,  but  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  County 
debt,  prodigally  contracted,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject 
seem  now  appropriate. 

It  is  needless  here  ro  say  that  such  an  act  would  be  an 
act  of  double  treachery,  because  it  is  to  all  apparent,  though 
men  often  "love  the  treason  who  despise  the  traitor."'     A 
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deed  like  this  would  not,   I  apprehend,  be  sanctioned  or 

(approved.  Reserved  for  public  use,  and  embellished  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  it  will  be  an  orna- 
;  ment  to  our  City,  and  generations  now  unborn  will  yet  arise 
I  and  bless  us  for  having  spared  it. 

But  to  resume  the  subject  from  which  I  have  thus  di- 
gressed. In  1842,  I  was  again  requested  to  address  this 
Lvceum.  I  chose  on  that  occasion  for  mv  theme  a'jrain  the 
subject  for  v.hich  I  had  been  abused,  the  (then)  present  and 
future  prospects  of  Chicago,  and  promised  in  my  discourse 
to  resume  the  subject  five  years  thereafter.  That  time  lias 
not  arrived,  I  am,  however,  requested  to  anticipate  a  litde, 
and  redeem  a  promise  which  has  a  year  to  run.  Expecting, 
as  I  do,  a  discount  on  the  debt  for  paying  in  advance.  I 
undertake  the  task  with  pleasure,  and  will  endeavor  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  without  fear,  favor,  or  aftection,  as  each 
Grand  Juror  swears. 

In  1842,  Chicago  was  exceedingly  depressed.  Never 
perhaps  more  so.  Our  public  credit  was  then  exhausted, 
and  labor  on  our  public  works  had  nearly  or  wholly  ceased. 
The  opinions  I  had  expressed  in  1837  were  then  repeated, 
and  however  strange  it  may  appear,  without  offence.  In 
1842,  when  everyone  desponded,  I  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark as  follows: 

"Canal  or  no  Canal,  Chicago  will  advance.  Her  pro- 
gress will  be  omvard,  and  nothing,  save  some  great  calamity, 
can  arrest  her  course,  or  the  consumate  folly,  depravity,  or 
imprudence  of  her  people."  x\gain,  "You  have  been  told 
that  Chicago  depends  for  her  prosperity  on  the  Canal. 
Wliile  T  admit  the  Canal's  importance,  and  look  forward 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  its  completion,  I  deny  all 
such  dependence.  So  long  as  yonder  inland  seas  bear  on 
their  surface  the  wealth  of  every  clime — so  long  as  yonder 
fertile  prairies  bloom  with  verdure,  and  'the  cattle  upon 
the  thousand  hills'  shall  graze  their  herbage,  and  so  long  as 
yonder  interminable  fields  shall  wave  with  their  golden  liar- 
vest,  an  effort  to  blot  Chicago  from  existence,  or  to  depress 
her  rising  consequence,  ^\'ould  be  like  an  attempt  to  (^uench 
the  stars." 

Having  on  that  occasion  prophesied  a  little,  permit  me, 
gentlemen,  on  this  to  i)rophesy  a  little  more.  1'here  are 
persons  now  living  fthough  not  present)  in  Chicago  who 
will  see  5,000,000  of  |;eople  in  Illinois,  and  200,000  in  this 
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City,^  a  larger  number  than  the  MetropoHs  of  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  contained.  This  to  some  may 
problematically  appear.  It  is,  however,  not  only  possible 
but  probable,  and  I  will  tell  you  wh}-.  The  State  of  Illinois 
contains  56,158  square  miles  of  more  fertile  soil  than  any 
where  exists.  It  is  larger  than  New  York,  Ohio,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  contains  more  arable  land  than  all  New  England, 
and  more  than  England  and  Wales  together.  It  is  larger 
than  Portugal  and  Denmark,  and  has  more  acres  than  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Switzerland  united.  Twelve  such  States 
as  Connecticut  could  be  carved  out  of  it  and  a  fraction  still 
be  left.  Were  it  as  densely  settled  as  Massachusetts  is,  it 
-would  contain  that  number  now.  Is  it  then,  I  ask,  improb- 
able that  lUinois  "in  three  score  years  and  ten,"'  will  be  as 
densely  settled  as  Massachusetts  is  at  present,  and  should 
the  State  contain  5,000,000,  is  200,000  for  Chicago  an  over- 
estimate? 

In  order,  however,  to  insure  her  growth  and  her  pros- 
perity permanently  secure,  some  effort  will  be  necessary. 
Man  is  born  to  toil.  Industry  is  essential  to  health  and 
happiness,  also  to  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Labor  is  a  blessing  only  in  disguise. 

Among  the  means  essential  to  our  prosperity,  good  roads 
from  here  in  all  directions  are  pre-eminent.  Not  plank- 
roads  existing  on  paper  only,  or  on  the  pages  of  the  revised 
Statutes  of  Illinois,  like  that  from  this  City  to  Rockford, 

*  The  writer  was  present  when  this  Lecture  was  delivered  at  the  "Old 
Court  House,"  being  one  long,  oblong  apartment,  capable  of  seating 
about  200  persons.  And  when  the  extravagant  perdiction  was  made 
*^i/iat  persons  luere  nino  Ik'hi':^  (thon^^h  not  present)  in  C/nar^o  zi'Jio  'cuHl 
see  200.000  people  in  this  City'.^''  An  uproarious  Inug/i  of  incredulity 
convulseil  the  entire  audience.  And  yet,  the  Orator  so  far  doubted  his 
own  statement  that  he  could  not  venture  to  say,  that  the  persons  tJten 
living,  -ivho  -would  see  this  City  contain  200,000  people,  wexQ  in  Chicago 
or  in  his  hearing. 

But  time,  lias  not  only  verified  his  statement,  that  the  peru^)is  luere 
then  li-rin^r  ijho  should  see  this;  but  further,  and  far  bevond  his  exceed- 
ingly, what  seemed  extravagant  prediction,  there  were  then  listening  to 
his  <nvn  lecture,  in  that  room,  at  least  troenty  or  thirty  persons,  who,  liv- 
ing in  Chicai]o  then,  have  lived  to  see  it  contain  over  400,000,  or  double 
the  numljcr  of  people  e-timated,  and  that  too,  before  the  lapse  of  30 
years. 
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about  which  much  has  been  said  and  Httle  done.  Nor 
railroads,  such  as  were  made  a  few  nights  since,  at  a 
meeting  here,  which  it  is  feared  will  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death;  but  plank-roads,  railroads,  and  good  common  roads, 
upon  the  earth's  broad  surface,  which  common  people 
delight  to  travel. 

It  is,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  be  regretted  deeply,-  so  I 
tliink,  that  our  Legislature  at  its  last  session  should  have 
repealed  the  law,  requiring  labor  during  the  last  year  to  be 
performed  on  public  roads,  as  also  the  law,  authorizins;  the 
imposition  of  a  small  tax  for  their  improvement.  This  fact 
is  not  generally  known.     It  is  nevertheless  so. 

In  1 841,  a  law  was  passed,  authorizing  the  County  Com- 
missioners' Court,  to  require  from  one  to  five  day's  labor 
from  each  able-bodied  man,  between  21  and  50,  in  Illinois, 
to  be  laid  out  on  the  public  highways. 

In  1843,  ^  1^^^'  ^""'^^  passed  imposing  a  small  tax  for  their 
improvenient. 

On  the  2Sth  of  February,  1845,  these  laws  were  both 
unfortunately  repealed.  Another  was  substituted  in  their 
stead,  but  so  imperfect  in  its  provisions,  that  it  became 
entirely  useless.  It  gave  no  authority  to  collect  a  tax  or 
penalty. 

-  The  general  road  act,  passed  March  3,  1845,  ri^ade  no 
pro\i5ion  for  that  year.  Of  course,  the  State  of  Illinois^ 
dunng  the  whole  of  1845,  ^^'''^s  without  a  road  act. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  Avas  of  but  little  inconvenience. 
The  laws  of  Illinois,  like  so;^ie  of  the  fixed  stars  whose  lights 
it  is  said,  has  not  yet  reached  us,  and  like  others,  although 
extinguished  some  time  since,  continued  yet  to  shine  on,  so 
exceedingly  tardy  in  their  progress  that  their  passage  and 
their  rei)eai  is  not  essential  in  every  instance  till  months,  and 
sometimes  years,  we  are  told,  thereafter.  Besides,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  are  "a  law-abiding  people.'"'  The  repeal, 
then,  of  a  salutary  statute,  had  it  been  known,  would  not 
have  prevented  labor  from  being  so  essential  to  our  pros- 
perity. 

.  When  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens, 
was  completed,  the  oxen,  which  for  years  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  draw  stone  from  the  quarry  to  the  Acropolis,  were 
discharged  from  further  service,  and,  as  a  mark  of  special 
favor,  thenceforth  permitted  to  graze  on  the  public  com- 
mons.    Sometime  thereafter  a  celebration  took  place  in  the 
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.city,  and  a  procession  \vas  formed  from  thence  or  the  lower 
town  to  the  AcropoHs.— In  that  procession,  a  large  number 
of  oxen  in  their  yokes  were  introduced,  to  fill  the  pageant. 
The  oxen  before  discharged  perceiving  others  about  to  ]jer- 
form  a  task  which  had  (as  they  supposed)  for  years  de- 
volved on  them,  took  their  position  without  drivers  in  the 
line,  and  performed  the  route  as  regularly  as  before.  -It  is 
just  so  with  the  people  of  Illinois.  Accustomed  to  *-mend 
their  ways,"  without  a  legal  requisition  for  that  purpose, 
they  have  hithertp,  and  it  is  hoped  will  continue  thus  to  cio, 
"law  or  no  law." 

A  writer  (an  enthusiast  of  course),  some  years  ago,  in 
speaking  of  rivers  and  their  use,  observed,  they  were  de- 
signed to  feed  canals — and  Talleyrand,  Napoleon's  prime 
.minister,  for  many  years,  is  represented,  though  perhaps 
untruly,  to  have  said  that  "language  was  invented  to  con- 
ceal our  thoughts."  Northern  Illinois,  by  our  Creator,  was. 
designed  for  no  fictitious  purpose.  It  is  adapted  in  a  pecu- 
liar mannt-r  for  either  railroads,  plank-roads,  common  roads, 
or  canals;  and  nothing  but  an  ettbrt  in  behalf  of  her  people 
is  required  to  complete  them  altogether.  Of  the  Canal  it  is 
useless  now  to  speak.  A  promise,  a  mere  promise  by  our 
Legislature,  (accompanied  by  a  grant  which  renders  its 
violation  impossible)  to  withhold  their  sacrilegious  hands 
from  its  remaining  funds,  has  not  only  its  completion  per- 
fectly secured,  but  the  payment  in  half  a  century  or  so  of  all 
the  debt  hitherto  incurred  for  its  construction,  and,  in  part, 
the  redemption  of  our  country's  honor.  Tv/o  years  will 
•witnes,s  its  completion,  and  the  vreallh  of  other  realms  in 
triumph  floating  on  its  surface. 

-.  The  question  having  frequently  been  asked,  whether  the 
completion  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  will  benefit 
Chicago  or  no.  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  here  to  say,  it  will, 
in  a  thousand  dift'erent  v.-ays.  Time  will  not  permit  me  now 
to  illustrate  this  jjosition.  I  hope,  however,  the  question 
will,  sometime  during  the  season,  be  debated  here,  and  then 
each  one  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

There  is  another  subject,  gentlemen,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  bears  heavily  u];on  us.  I  now  allude  to  a  rail- 
road from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion here  to  s[)eak  of  Whitney's  road,  because  his  views 
upon  the  subject  are,  I  think,  erroneous,  and  his  plans 
wholly  impracticable.     A  railroad,  however,  from  the  Atlan- 
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tic  cities  to  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  thence."  is  just  as 
sure  of  its  completion  in  our  day  and  generation  as  the 
sparks  are  to  fly  upward.  That  road  must,  of  course,  pass 
around  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan :  and,  un- 
less we  are  wise,  it  may  perhaps  go  further  south,  and 
escape  Chicago  altogether.  If  a  railroad  from  here  to 
Galena,  or  to  the  ^lississippi,  was  now  completed,-  or  in 
progress,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  such  road  would 
be  a  connecting  link  between  the  East  and  the  '*  Far  West?"' 
The  progress  of  empire,  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang 
together,  has  been  westward.  The  Euphrates'  banks  re- 
■ceived  from  the  Almighty  Earth's  first  tenants.  Greece 
shortly  to  power  and  fame  succeeded.  Rome  afterwards 
supplanted  Greece  in  her  career,  and  Western  Europe,  on 
>her  ruins,  thereafter  rose  to  empire — 

"  Rome  heard  the  Gothic  trumpets'  blast, 
The  march  of  hosts  as  Alaric  past." 

England,  the  land  of  scholars  and  the  men  of  arms,  is 
rotten  ere  she  is  ripe — 

"A  Queen  upon  a  throne  of  Gold, 
A  Parliament  of  drones; 
A  Nation's  voice  that's  'oought  and  sold, 
While   ever>-  cottage  groans." 

Our  country,  gentlemen,  is  destined  shortly  to  become 

*  It  is  a  singular  verification  of  this  Orator's  statements,  that  in  this 
very  year  1S46,  the  Whitney  project,  for  a  Great  Pacific  Rail- 
RO.\D  from  the  Mississippi,  was  proposed  to  Congress  by  a  Memorial. 
'This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  of  \\  hich  Judge 
•Breese,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  was  then  Chairman,  That 
HE  made  a  Report  thereon,  which  was  pubHshed.  This  Report  flavors 
the  construction  of  the  Road,  though  not  on  the  Whitney  project. 
The  Report  is  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  detail — knowledge — it 
manifests,  in  tracing  out  the  lines  upon  \\hich  it  has  been  built  through 
'the  great  .South  Pass  of  the  Mountains;  and  in  suggesting  the  j)ractical 
*ineans  which  were  adopted  long  afterwards,  in  1863  ;  when  the  gigantic 
•nature  of  the  undertaking  seemed  feasible  to  Congress :  Though,  at  the 
time,  the  Rej-ort  was  made,  all  its  facts  and  details,  as  well  as  the 
enterprise  itself,  were  treated  with<lerision  and  ridicule,  by  as  great  an 
authority  in  the  U.  S,  Senate  of  those  days  as  the  late  ''^Thomas  H. 
Benton,  of  Missouri."  And  yet,  while  Breese  wears  no  garland,  is 
honored  by  no  nienwrial—'X  3t,ifiie,  in  marble,  of  Betiloii  as  autho;  of 
the  Road  to  the  Pacific— honors  his  memory  in  the  St.  Rouis  Mer- 
chants' Exchange. 
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the  seat  of  Avealth,  the  source  of  power,  the  home  of  learn- 
ing, and  we  hope  the  abode  of  vhtue.  And  Chicago  is 
destined  also  to  much  honor.  Her  position  is  commanding 
and  her  progress  sure.  I  saw.  in  an  Englisli  paper,  a  short 
'time  since.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans  put  down 
as  three  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  our  Republic. — 
The  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  now  deceased,  prebend  of"  St. 
Paul's,  the  projector,  with  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  of 
the  Ediubiirg]i  RcvirtK^  better  known  in  this  country  for  his 
remarks  in  relation  to  some  Pennsylvania  bonds,  of  which 
he  had  unfortunately  became  the  owner,  in  a  letter  dated 
at  London,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1845,  directed  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  city,,  says:  ''The  spot  from  which  I  write 
{London)  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  the  end  of  the 
world — the  spot  from  whicli  you  write  (Chicago),  remote  as 
it  seems,  may  become  hereafter  the  centre  of  civilization."' 
And  why,  1  would  ask,  gentlemen,  may  it  not  be  so?  It  is 
but  a  short  time  since,  and  within  the  recollection  of  many 
of  us  now  present,  when  the  population  of  those  States  was 
mostly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleganies.  Where  is  it 
now?  A  majority  of  the  whole  is  west  thereof,  and  that 
majority  rajjidly  increasing.  In  order,  however,  that  Ave 
may  fulfil  the  destiny  that  awaits  us  here,  much  is  to  be 
done.  Industr}'  and  economy  are  not  only  the  parents  of 
every  virtue,  but  the  cause  of  a  nation's,  as  well  as  of  an 
individual's,  prosperity. 

The  City  of  C'hicago,  since  her  incorporation,  the  County 
of  Cook,  since  known  as  such,  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 
since  her  admission  into  the  L^nion,  have  erred  exceedingly 
in  their  financial  operations.  I  hazard  nothing,  I  belie\  e, 
in  saying,  that  one-half  of  the  moneys  raised  by  taxation. 
by  each,  and  borrowed,  for  which  we  are  now  indebted,  had 
it  been  juduciously  expended,  would  have  eftected  more 
than  the  whole  has  done  under  our  present  system.  Of 
this,  gentleman,  I  speak  with  confidence — and  in  some 
cases  with  knowledge  too.  In  others,  I  speak  from  facts, 
which  cannot  err. 

The  exposition  of  fraud  and  error — of  wrong  and  outrage, 
and  the  sugcrestion  of  improvements  to  correct  those  errors, 
and  remedy  those  wrongs  and  outrages,  is  at  times  an  un- 
gracious task,  and  not  unfref{uently  with  danger  is  attended. 

When  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  "'mid  England's  peers, 
arose  and  said  he  would  not  sit  quiet  when  his  liberty  was 
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invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  on  public  robbery,"  it  was 
thought  by  many  a  bold  speech — and  the  event  the  asser- 
tion justified.  Relying  upon  bis  own  resources,  the  petty 
knaves,  the  acknowledged  fools,  and  the  conceded  villains 
throughout  the  realm,  were  from  his  counsels  totally  ex- 
cluded. They,  of  course,  combined  against  him,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  England's  aristocracy,  more  corrupt  if  possible 
still,'  ousted  the  patriot  and  statesman  from  place  and 
power.  Posterity,  however,  reversed  afterward  their  judg- 
ment, and  did  him  full  and  ample  justice. 

"The  eagle  flies  alone,  the  geese  in  flocks: 
Sheep  herd  together,  and  wolves  and  jackals 
In  packs  their  prey  pursue." 

Time  would  fail  me  were  I  on  this  occasion  to  investigate 
the  origin,  and  trace  the  progress  of  our  enormous  debt,'^ 

*  We  have  looked  up  the  records  for  this  '■^ enormcns  debt,"  of  which 
the  eloquent  orator  is  speakin^%  and  find  that  the  debt  of  Chicago  was. 

In  1842,      -         -      $16,337.01 
M    1843,  -         -    12,655.4a 

!i    1846,  not  over       15,000.00 

The  State  debt  of  that  time,  to  which  he  refers  in  the  text,  was 
about  $20,000,000;  two  miliions  of  this  had  been  borrowed  abroad  to 
complete  the  Illinois  nnd  Michigan  Canal.  The  State  failed  to  pay 
her  interest  oi^  the  debt  in  1S3S-9.  and  the  work  on  the  Canal  ceased; 
contractors  failed;  and  the  construction  was  for  tlie  time  abandoned,  it 
was  not  again  resumed  until  the  year  1845.  ^"  March  of  that  year,  an 
Act  was  passed,  providing  that  if  the  holders  of  Canal  bonds  would 
advance  a  sum  suftlcient  to  complete  the  Canal,  the  .State  would  con- 
vey to  trustees,  for  their  security  and  the  repayment  of  all  moneys 
advanced  by  them,  all  the  Canal  lands  remaining  unsold,  •s\hich  Con- 
gress had  donated  to  aid  the  State,  in  the  comjiletion  of  the  improve- 
ment: the  Canal  itself,  so  far  as  it  had  been  constructed — and,  all  tolls 
to  be  received  after  its  conipletioti^  until  the  wliole  amount  of  all  moneys 
borrowed,  known  as  the  Canal  debt,  with  interest,  should  be  paid  to 
the  holders  of  Canal  bonds. 

Under  this  Act,  the  property  was  conveyed  to  Trustees — two  on  the 
part  of  the  bond-holders,  and  one  State  Trustee,  by  whom  the  Canal 
lands  were  .^old.  The  Canal  was  finished  in  1847,  and  opened  to  busi- 
ness \x\  1S4S:  and  the  whole  debt  has  been  paid  from  the  moneys 
received  from  sales  of  lanci  and  tolls,  and  tlie  Canal  has  Ijecome  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Slate  a»  well  as  its  pr<j[ierty.     As  regard.-,  the 


In  1838,  - 

-        $9,996.54 

..  1839, 

-      7,182.25 

.r  IS4O,   - 

6,559.63 

M    I84I, 

■         -    12,387.67 
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which,  like  an  incubus,  hangs  heavily  upon  us,  or  show  how 
and  for  what  purpose  a  mihion  and  a  half  or  more  of  our 
bonds  are  now,  like  Milton's  angels,  floating  upon  the  vast 
abyss,  without  a  parent,  a  patron,  or  a  friend,  for  which  the 
State  has  yet  received  no  compensation^  and  for  which 
none,  I  believe,  is  expected.  Our  whole  financial  system 
seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  like  .    .   - 

"The  application  '    *  •  '   •■ 

Of  homa;opathic  medicines  to 
Arrest  the  earthquake  and  to  quench  volcanoes." 

The  time,  however,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  when  some 
one  will  be  to  Illinois  her  guardian  angel — who,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished senator  and  statesman  (Col.  Young,  of  New  York) 
observes,  "will  confound  and  paralyze  the  congregated 
energies  of  corruption,  and  rescue  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation  the  lost  credit  of  the  State;  who  will,  from 
imder  the  huge  mass  of  documentary  rubbish,  disinter  the 
enormous  skull,  the  disjointed  vertebras,  and  scattered 
bones  of  the  mammoth  debt  that  has  been  accumulated 
by  millions,  and  bonds  therefor  poured  out  (sometimes 
without  consideration)  like  water,  till  the  drunkenness  of 
financial  debauchery  has  eventuated  in  ik/i/iufn  troiiais — 
some  one  who  Avill  collate,  describe,  systematize,  and  ar- 
range the  repulsive  fragments  of  this  fiscal  anatomy,  so  that 
its  fi-ightful  skeleton  may  be  seen  at  one  view,  and  held  up 
in  all  its  enormities  to  the  public  gaze,  as  a  memento  of 
the  past  and  a  warning  to  the  luture." 

I  have  heard  it  freifuently  stated,  and  in  Chicago  too,  by 
men  of  v/ealth  and  standing,  from  whom  much  better  things 
are^  or  ought  to  have  been,  expected,  that  we  must  not 
scrutinize  these  things  too  closely,  for  peradventure  friends 
may  sufler.  Gracious  and  eternal  God  !  why  are  thy  bolts 
withheld  when  doctrines  such  as  these,  without  excuse  and 
without  apology,  escape  from  polluted  lips?  — Such  doc- 
trines, however,  (thanks  to  heaven  I)  meet  with  countenance 
from  none  but  knaves.  They  are  not  the  principles  oi  pure 
democrac)-,  and  I  liojje  not  of  whiggery.  Let  no  such  man 
be  trusted.  He  is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  a  traitor 
to  his  trust — a  nuisance  to  liis  party  and  an  outlaw  from  his 
(jod.      Xo   honor,   surely,  can   await   him   here.     Let   him 

City,  in  the  years  1S40  .nnd  184!,  Mr.  Tliomas  Hoyne,  who  was  then 
tlie  67/1'  CA'r/',  says:  that  /le  kepi  and  rci'isrd  all  the  Tax  rolls  of  those 
tivo  years;  atid  the  70/iole  ai/iomit,  real  estate  tax  or  m'eini:,  in  1841^ 
Ti'rts  S7000.'!  about  $Sooo  or  $9000  in  1S42. 
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then  go  to  where  he  belongs,  where  his  talents  will  be  duly 
appreciated,  and  feed  for  hire  the  half-starved  swine  that 
prowl  about  hell's  dormitory,  or  the  backdoor  of  mammon's 
cellar  kitchen. 

"Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well  nigh 
Fulfilled  cheir  tardy  and  disastrous  course,"' 

Since  the  x\lmighty,  by  a  deed  of  trust,  gave  Adam  and  his 
posterity  the  globe  we  inherit,  and  the  appurtenances  there- 
unto belonging — including  every  herb,  and  every  tree — save 
one,  and  every  fowl,  and  every  fish,  and  every  beast,  and 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth.  For  what 
purpose?  That  he  might  replenish  it,  and  subdue  it — that 
he  might,  as  in  the  case  of  Eden,  ''dress  it  and  keep  it.'' 
How,  gentlemen,  I  ask,  have  we  discharged  that  trust?  An 
answer  to  this  inquiry  can  hardly  be  expected  in  one  dis- 
course. Our  business,  therefore,  is  at  present  with  that 
portion  of  Adam's  posterity  which  has  taken  up  its  resi- 
dence in  Chicago  and  its  vicinity. 

The  red  man  of  tiie  woods,  who  preceded  us  in  posses- 
sion here,  violated,  it  seems,  his  trust,  or  rather  neglected 
it,  and  when  the  bugle  notes  of  civilization  sounded  in  his 
ears,  he  fled  far  away.  After  a  possession  (as  presumed) 
of  several  centuries,  he  left  nothing  but  the  names  of  lakes 
and  rivers — of  mountains  and  of  plains,  to  mark  the  spot 
o'er  which  he  wandered.  I  think,  therefore,  of  savage  man 
but  little — and  of  the  white  man,  who  is  a  savage,  less.  It 
is  mind  alone  that  "makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the" — 
animal. 

That  portion  of  Adam's  posterity  residing  here  is  now 
composed  of  matter  various  and  discordant.  A  writer,  of 
some  eminence,  once,  as  we  are  told,  divided  mankind  into 
two  general  divisions — those  who  are  in  the  penitentiary 
and  those  who  are  out.  This  division  is  too  unequal  for 
any  use.  Were  perfect  justice  done  on  earth,  they  might 
perhaps  be  more  equal.  But,  as  it  is,  other  divisions  must 
be  adopted.  I  have,  therefore,  tliought  of  another  equally 
absurd,  and,  as  some  pretend,  equally  unequal — those  who 
are  are,  and  those  who  ai^e  not,  their  own  worst  enemies. 

The  last,  to-wit :  those  who  are  not  their  own  worst  ene- 
mies, 1  need  not  speak  of  Of  them,  Christianity  has  care 
— a  name  how  glorious — its  founder  in  rags — a  mountain, 
as  ^Vhitfleld  said,  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  whole  arch  of  hea- 
ven for  his  sounding-board.     Its  apostles  uneducated  fisher- 
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men — with  poverty  for  its  throne — a  staft'  for  its  sceptre — a 
croA\ii  of  thorns  for  its  diadem,  it  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  Thrones  and  dominions,  principahties  and 
powers  fell  before  it,  and  Paganism,  at  its  approach,  dis- 
solved as  "flax  at  the  touch  of  fire.*'  It  reached  at  length 
Chicago,  and  sixteen,  or  seventeen,  or  eighteen  churches 
mark  its  triumph. 

"Who  is  this  that  comes  from  Eden?  >• 

'Tis  the  Saviour,   now  vicii  .>  ions. 
Traveling  westward  in  his  might;  '      - 

'Tis  the  Saviour.  O  how  glorious  ,  •  .   «,.     ;'/..' 

To  his  people  in  their  sight.  ,  ,,  ■    .■ 

Satan  conquered,  and  the  grave,       '    'i'  -  '  •  ' 

Jesus  now  is  strong  to  save." 

Those  who  are  their  own  worst  enemies  are  like  the  poly- 
pus : — divide  it  and  it  becomes  two  polipi — divide  it  again, 
and  yet  again,  the  same  result  succeeds.  Hence  the  divi- 
sion of  mankind  into  moral,  political  and  religious  parties. 
Religious  parties — that  is,  pure  religious  parties,  it  is  true, 
are  anomalies,  ^^'e  mean  by  them  such  only  as  are  religious 
by  profession  merely — those,  as  Pollock  says : 

'■  ^\'ho  put  a  sixpence  in  the  nrn 
Of  charity,  and  take  a  shilling  out 
To  keep  it  sounding." 

To  treat  of  each  would  far  exceed  the  time  and  space 
allotted  me.      I  therefore  must  be  brief 

Public  opinion,  we  are  told,  is  not  like  the  maiden  wooed^ 
but  like  the  widow  vron.  It  is  also  like  the  nettle — touch 
it  lightly  and  the  finger  bleeds;  grasp  it  firmly  with  a  giant's 
grasp,  and  it  to  the  pressure  yields,  and  in  the  hand  "harm- 
less as  dreams  of  babes  become."'  Hie  politician's  temple 
stands,  v/e  are  informed,  upon  base  built  on  sand,  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide  extended  prairie,  accessible  only  to  eagles 
and  to  reptiles.  AVhile  the  former  attain  its  summit  by  the 
boldness  of  their  flight,  the  latter  reach  the  same  object  by 
tortuous  paths,  themselves  with  slime  all  covered  over,  and 
they  in  their  turn  covering  those  who  aid  them  to  ascend. 

"  Unblest  by  virtue,  government  a  league  ■■      •■ -• 

Becomes — a  circling  junto  of  the  great, 
To  roVj  by  law." 

Cut,  geiulemen,  of  this  enough.  I  may  hereafter,  resume 
the  subject.  The  field  is  ample,  and  the  laborers  few.  Its 
portals,  however,  are  so  guarded  that  no  one  has  dared,  as 
yet,  to  enter  it.  It  is  time  for  some  one  to  begin.  A  vic- 
tory would  be  certain. 
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When  SuwaiTow  commanded  a  Russian  army  of  some 
20,000,  upon  the  Turkish  border,  he  was  told  that  an  over- 
-\vhelming  force  was  gathering  to  attack  him.  \\'ithout 
waiting  for  its  concentration,  he  issued  an  order,  as  follows : 

"  I  understand  there  are  but  50,000  Turks  opposed  to 
us,  and  50,000  more  within  a  day's  march.  It  were  better 
were  they  all  here,  so  that  they  might  all  be  beaten  on  the 
same  day,  but  as  it  is  otherwise,  we  may  as  well  begin  with 
these.'" 

An  attack  was  made  next  morning,  and  the  50,000  Turks 
•cut  to  pieces;  the  other  50,000  arrived  in  the  evening,  and 
were  cut  to  pieces  also. 

Northern  Illinois  has  never  been  so  prosperous  as  now. 
Industry  never  so  abundant;  and  economy  (except  adver- 
sity compelling)  so  prevalent  before.  This  prosperity,  how- 
ever, is  owing  not  to  speculation,  nor  legislation,  but  to  the 
might,  as  Cowper  says,  "  that  slumbers  in  the  peasant's 
arms.''  The  efforts,  the  united  efforts  of  a  whole  people 
judiciously  directed. 

I  may,  and  probably  shall  be,  charged  "with  using  up  all 
the  big  I's  in  this  discourse,  and  lea\'ing,  therefore,  none  for 
you."  The  allusion  some  may,  and  some  may  not,  under- 
stand.    Permit  me  then  to  explain: 

Some  years  ago.  Governor  Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  usually 
called  "the  Old  Ranger,"  became  a  candidate  for  governor 
in  this  State.  Gov.  Edwards,  who  had  been  elected  some- 
time before,  became  also  a  candidate,  at  the  same  time,  for 
re-election.  Reynolds,  it  is  said,  v^as  illiterate;  Edwards, 
^'a  gentleman  and  a  scholar."'  The  former,  in  a  letter, 
speaking  of  himself,  used,  we  are  told,  a  small  i  instead  of 
of  a  large  I.  T'his  l)eing  })ul)lic,  became  a  subject  of  no 
little  merriment  to  his  opponent,  and  was,  unfortunately, 
alluded  to  in  a  stump  speech,  by  Gov.  Edwards.  The  old 
Ranger,  however,  in  his  reply,  observed  that  his  opponent 
had  used  up  all  the  big  I's,  and  left  none  for  him;  he  had 
therefore  used  the  small  /from  piH"e  necessity.  It  needs 
no  prophet's  ken  to  tell  who  gained  the  palm. 

It  is  not,  however,  true  that  all  the  big  I's  are  yet  ab- 
sorbed. Enough,  1  apprehend,  remain  for  all.  A^ou  will, 
therefore,  I  hope  and  trust,  come  lorward  this  evenmg,  and 
take  the  '•  Sheridan  Oath."' 

This  allusion  may  to  some  be  as  inexplicable  as  that 
already  made  to  the  "Old  Ranger."     Allow  me,  then,  to 
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explain  this  also.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  v/ho  after- 
-svards  became  one  of  the  most  finished  orators  in  Britain, 
in  some  of  his  first  attempts  was  unsuccessful  On  "break- 
ing down"  the  third  or  fourth  time,  and  being  rallied  by  his 
boon  conipanions.  he  tartly  replied:  "I  know  it  is  in  me, 
and,  by  God,  it  shall  come  out." 

Few  know  their  capacity  for  public  speaking,  until  the 
attempt  is  made  and  frequently  repeated.  The  opportunity 
here  presented  is  a  good  one.  The  whole  world  (for  sub- 
jects) is  before  us,  our  room  convenient,  our  audience  re- 
spectable, and  those  who  neglect  it  must,  of  course,  be*^ 
exceedingly  reprehensible. 

A  few  words,  gentlemen,  on  the  philosophy  of  human 
life,  and  I  will  close. 

Charles  James  Fox,  the  celebrated  English  orator  and 
statesman,  in  speaking  of  this  world,  observes: 

"  Tis  a  very  good  world  that  we  live  in. 
To  lend,  to  spend,  or  to  give  in:  .       ' 

But  to  beg.  to  borrow,  or  get  a  man's  own, 
"lis  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known." 

I  do  not,  gentlemen,  subscribe  to  all  this.  The  above 
must,  I  think,  ha\  e  been  written  by  Fox  m  his  desponding 
moments.  -My  sentiments  upon  this  subject  are  better  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  lines,  which  have  just  been  handed 
me  to  read  on  this  occasion :  to  the  views  therein  expressed, 
I  subscribe  and  recommend  them  to  you  for  deliberate  con- 
sideration.    They  are  entitled  ''The  World  as  it  Is." 

This  world  is  not  so  bad  a  world  This  word  is  quite  a  pleasant  world, 

As  some  would  like  to  make  it;  In  rain  or  pleasant  weather, 
Though  whether  good,  or  whether  bad.      If  people  would  but  learn  to  live 

Depends  on  h(5w  we  take  it.  In  harmony  together: 

For  if  we  scold  and  fret  ail  day.  Nor  cease  to  burst  the  kindling  bond 

From  dewey  morn  till  even,  By  love  and  jieace  cemented, 

This  world  will  ne'er  aff-ird  to  man  And  learn  that  best  uf  lessons  yet, 

A  foretaste  here  of  heaven.  To  always  be  contented. 

This  world  in  trvith'.-  as  good  a  world  Then  were  the  world  a  pleasant  world, 

As  e'er  was  known  to  any,  And  pleasant  folks  were  in  it. 

Who  have  not  !^ecn  another  yet.  The  day  would  pass  most  pleasantlj-, 
And  these  are  very  many.  To  those  who  thus  began  it. 

•   And  if  the  men.  and  women  too,  To  all  the  nameless  grievances, 

Have  plenty  of  employment.  Brought  on  by  borrowed  troubles, 

Those  surely  must  be  hard  to  please  Would  prove,  a^  certainly  they  are, 
.     Who  cannot  find  enjoyment.  A  mass  of  empty  bubbles  ' 

Dr.  Paley,  a  celebrated  divine,  the  author  of  "  Moral 
Philosophy,"  "Natural  TTieology,"  and  several  other  works 
of  the  highest  reputation,  used  to  say,  that  "A  man  must 
play  the  fool  about  one-half  of  his  time  in  order  to  avoid 
being  a  fool  for  the  residue." 

"J'he  celebrated  Robert  Hall,  whose  sermons  many  of  you 
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have  doubtless  read  and,  if  so,  admired,  being  once  repri- 
manded by  a  dignified  though  simple  clergyman,  for  his 
levity  of  manner  out  of  the  pulpit,  replied,  ''There,  brother, 
you  and  I  differ;  you  talk  nonsense  in  the  pulpit  and  I  out 
of  it."" 

"Gravity,''  says  a  distinguished  French  author,  "is  a 
mysterious  invention  or  contrivance  of  the  body  to  conceal 
defects  in  the  brain.'' 

It  is  hardly  worth  our  while  then  to  affect  gravity  or  dig- 
nity in  cases  where  it  is  not  required,  and  where  an  attempt 
to  do  so  would  make  us  only  ridiculous.  On  proper  occa- 
sions, I  have  no  douljt  both  will  be  regarded  by  every 
member  of  this  Lyceum,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  and 
"dignity  of  soul"  always. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  patience  you 
have  manifested  on  this  occasion,  and  promise  never  more 
to  oftend  in  like  manner,  so  long.  :  • 

I  have  now,  as  Cowper  observes, 

"  Roved  for  fruit, 
Roved  far  and  gathered  much:    Some  harsh  'tis  true. 
Plucked  from   the  thorns  and  briars  of  reproof,  >  .   ' 

But  wholesome,  well  digested." 

And  can  I  think  with  Scott,  surely  say,  that 

"l"o  his  pronu.'=e  jvist,  • 

Vich-Alpine  hath  discharged  his  trust. 
Hath   led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward. 
Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard.  " 

I  propose  now,  gentlemen,  to  leave  you  at  Coilantogle 
ford. 

;  "And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 

Let  me  say  to  you,  on  this  occasion,  as  Campbell  does 
on  another: 

"Wave  Munich,  all  your  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  >our  chivalry." 

And  should  you  in  the  contest  fall,  remember  with  old 
Homer: 

"  Such  honors  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade." 

But,  gentlemen,  with  proper  efforts  you  will  not  fail.  It 
is  impossible,  wholly  impossible.  Allow  me  then  to  close 
in  one  of  Scott's  beautiful  strains,  which  describes  your 
situation,  condition,  and  duty,  as  well  as  mine: 

"'Charge.   Chester,  charge  1     On,   Stanley,  on  I' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion." 


Rise  and  Progress  of  Chicago, 


The  moon  shines  dimly  just  after  the  sun  has  set.  To' 
give  reminiscences  of  the  early  history  of  Chicago  in  a 
form  that  would  be  likely  to  interest  you,  particularly  after 
having  listened  to  the  lofty  aspirations  and  eloquent  dis- 
coursings  of  a  Wentworth,  Bross,  Balestier,  and  others  who 
have  favored  us  upon  this  subject  with  gems  from  the 
well-filled  storehouse  of  their  poHshed  and  cultivated  in- 
tellects, is  a  task  that  I  might  well  shrink  from,  and  be  a 
silent  admirer  of  the  rich  developments  of  these  faithful 
biographers,  rather  than  attempt  any  elaborate  description 
of  its  early  progress  myself:  but,  however  nmch  may  have 
been  said,  there  is  still  room  for  the  further  unfolding  of 
its  primitive  doings  and  wonderful  strides  to  popularity 
and  greatness. 

It  is  not  our  purpose'to  trace  the  present  popularity  and 
important  advancement  of  Chicago,  from  the  early  explorers 
of  the  great  Xorth-west,  down  through  past  ages,  to  the 
probable  discovery  of  a  point  on  Lake  Michigan,  that  was 
destined  to  be,  in  the  distant  future,  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Universe,  that,  to  our  mind,  v/ould  be  too  chimerical,  and 
fraught  with  too  much  uncertainty  to  command  respectful 
consideration:  but,  as  near  as  memory  will  permit,  to  ''hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  and  relate  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent features  of  its  progress  within  the  memory  of  its  "old- 
est inha()!tn!its'''  now  resident  among  us,  many  of  whom 
deserve  honorable  mention ;  we  might  also  name  those  who 
have  done  much  toward  enhancing  the  growth,  importance, 
and  pros[jerity  of  Chicago;  but  where  all  have  done  so  well 
it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize,  we  will,  therefor^, 
content  ourself  by  at  once  giving  our  personal  experience 
of  the  early  rise  and  growth  of  the  City  of  the  West. 
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Let  us,  for  a  moment,  remove  the  veil,  and  take  a  re- 
trospect of  the  past  fort)--tive  years,  we  will  tlien  have 
disclosed  to  view  a  barren  waste,  the  abode  of  the  timid 
fawn,  the  deer,  the  wolf,  and  tawny  Indian,  whose  bark 
alone  skimmed  along  these  majestic  lakes,  claiming  the 
ownership  of  their  pure  and  limpid  waters.  Now  mark 
the  change !  These  lofty  spires  that  rise  to  their  graceful 
and  giddy  heights:  the  busy  mill  and  spacious  warehouse; 
the  stately  mansion  and  lowly  cot,  around  whose  slender 
portals  the  woodbine  entwines  its  caressing  tendrils.  We 
might  extend  the  view,  and  admire  the  dotlings  of  civili- 
zation and  culture  in  the  innumerable  cottages  and  pre- 
tentious farm-houses  that  nestle  among  the  tall  grass  and 
fringe  the  borders  of  our  ri\ers  and  woodlands,  but  our 
purpose  just  now  is  a  review  of  the  early  history  and 
doings  of  Chicago. 

When  we  first  landed  on  these  shores,  our  impression 
was  that  it  might  be  a  place  of  some  importance,  were  it 
not  so  low,  and  I  \'entured  to  record  my  hastily-conceived 
views  upon  the  register  of  the  hotel  where  we  remained 
for  a  few  hours;  m\- entry  ran  something  like  this:  "April 
20,  1832.  James  A.  ]\Tarshall,  Ogdensburgh,  New  York; 
this  might  be  a  place  of  some  importance,  but  the  ground 
is  too  low."  Two  or  three  hours  afterward,  I  chanced  to 
look  over  the  quire  of  paper  dubbed  a  register,  and  found 
:added  to  my  remarks,  '"Solomon  2d."  I  looked  Avise  for 
-a  moment,  but  felt  that  my  talent  had  been  over-estimated, 
and  have  never  since  undertaken  to  be  wiser  than  my 
friend,  whom,  I  afterward  learned,  honored  me  with  that 
illustrious  appellation.  1  found  the  place  too  small  for  me 
to  hope  to  make  any  tiling  by  my  profession  (a  physician), 
the  garrison  being  supplied  witri  one  of  the  best  in  the 
•country  in  the  ])erson  of  Dr.  Philip  Maxwell,  so  we  shipped 
at  once  for  Navarino,  Cjreen  Ba)',  Wis.,  vv'here  we  landed 
in  time  to  see  t.hrec  soldiers  branded  and  drummed  out 
<Df  camp,  also  to  see  tlie  j^ayment  of  7000  Indians  by  Col. 
Eoyd.  I  remained  at  Navarino  until  August  5th,  1834, 
when  1  sailed  in  tlie  Schooner  Nancy  Dousman,  Capt. 
Saunders,  for  Chicago.  After  a  very  boisterous  passage, 
\ve  arrived  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  where  I  have 
resided,  with   the  exception  of  (juc  year  only,  ever  since. 

To   undertake   the   recital  of  all,  or  even   many  of  the 
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prominent  causes  of  Chicago's  rise  and  wonderful  progress 
within  the  past  forty-five  years,  and  do  justice  to  tlie  sub- 
ject, would  occupy  more  time  than  could  be  devoted  to 
one  lecture,  unless  it  were  prolonged  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  and  thereby  losing  much  of  its  intended  usefulness; 
we  will,  therefore,  to  relieve  our  subject  froni  the  dull 
monotony  incident  to  the  recital  of  statistical  forms,  for 
the  time  being,  fancy  ourselves  in  an  artist's  studio,  invit- 
ing him,  with  canvas,  paint,  and  brush,  to  create  his  ideal 
of  a  great  and  mar\"elous  city,  of  less  than  half  a  century's 
growth,  drawing  from  the  resources  of  his  imaginative 
genius  all  that  could  give  it  eclat  and  beauty,  his  subject 
a  low,  uninviting  marsh,  a  sluggish  stream  on  one  side,  a 
bold,  majestic  lake  in  front,  an  extended  prairie  behind; 
with  this  unseemly  backgTound  we  will  watch  his  progress 
in  filling  out  the  picture.  On  the  right,. as  you  face  the 
north,  is  a  gi'oup  of  one -story  block  houses,  surrounded 
by  a  high  fence;  the  two-story  buildings  at  the  east  of  the 
hollow  square  are  the  quarters  of  the  commandant  and 
officers;  that  hip-roofed,  square  block-house,  with  a  roAv  of 
small  port-holes,  is  the  look-out,  where  sentinels  are  placed 
to  watch  the  approach  of  hostile  Indians,  the  lower  part 
used  as  a  guard-house  —  that  is  P'ort  Dearborn:  the  river 
meandering  its  way  around  the  east  side  of  the  fort,  run- 
ning southward,  mingling  with  the  lake  at  Madison  street, 
east  of  which  is  a  peninsula  connecting  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river  (and  was  the  only  point,  forty-tliree 
years  ago,  of  ingress  and  egress  for  vessels  to  and  from 
Lake  Michigan,  until  March,  1833,  when  the  spring  freshet, 
accompanied  by  a  violent  storm,  forced  a  direct  channel 
to  the  lake,  which  v/as  afterward  dredged  and  piers  run 
out,  by  direction  of  the  Government,  and  which  now  forms 
the  fine  harbor  for  the  white-winged  messengers  that  enrich 
our  country  by  their  precious  burdens).  We  will  accom- 
pany our  artist  a  little  farther;  at  the  left  of  the  fort,  and 
running  west,  are  a  few  modest  structures,  designed,  appar- 
ently, for  the  double  purpose  of  stores  and  dwellings,  ex- 
tending west  as  far  as  I)ear1)orn  street  (there  the  business 
portion  of  the  village,  for  a  time,  rested;  south  of  Lake 
and  east  of  Deari)orn  streets,  for  three  or  four  blocks,  was 
a  corn  and  potato  field.  The  principal  forwarding  business 
was  done  on  the  north  sirle  of  the  Chicago  River  for  several 
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years,  but  the  personal  interest  and  enterprise  of  a  few  gen- 
tlemen residing  on  the  South  Side,  who  had  considerable 
real  estate  unoccupied,  changed  the  channel  of  business  by 
building  warehouses  on  that  side  of  the  ri\'er,  after  which  it 
was  transacted  there;  indeed,  the  North  Side  never  recovered 
its  former  business  prestige,  but  contented  itself  by  build- 
ing palatial  residences,  and  being  considered  the  place /<?;- 
excdlence^  and  the  home  of  the  elite  of  Chicago).  "W'e  next 
observe  a  ferr)-  crossing  the  river  at  Dearborn  street,  con- 
nected by  a  rope  attached  to  a  windlass  at  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  a  scow  in  the  centre,  propelled  by  hand 
power,  placed  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  residents 
of  both  sides  of  the  river.  This  rude  piece  of  mechanism 
remained  there  until  a  Mr.  Norton  erected  a  draw-bridge, 
spanning  the  river  at  the  same  place  where  the  old  scow 
had  done  such  good  service  for  so  long  a  time,  but  whose 
occupation,  like  Othello's,  was  now  gone.  It  was  igno- 
miniously  torn  from  its  moorings  to  make  room  for  the 
unwieldy  structure  that  supplanted  it.  From  this  time 
onward  the  city  grew  rapidl}',  and  from  this  time  may  be 
dated  the  commencement  of  its  now  universal  popularity. 
We  will  now  leave  our  artist  to  finish  the  picture  as  it 
may  best  suit  his  own  ideality.  Some  new  beauty  is  now 
developed — some  wonderful  advancement  made  in  the 
growth  and  importance  of  the  painted  city;  the  unfinished 
streets  show  marks  of  improvement,  lined  with  palatial 
business  structures,  ponderous  warehouses,  elegant  and 
elaborate  places  of  worship,  halls  of  justice  clothed  in 
Oriental  magnificence,  school-houses  with  substantial  ex- 
teriors are  brought  to  view,  avenues  laid  out  and  lined 
with  costly  marble  mansions,  parks  and  boulevards  gem 
the  environs  with  rare  exotics  and  elaborately  ornamental, 
varied,  and  beautiful  foliage,  the  streets  are  as  smooth  as 
jjarlur  floors;  nothing  is  left  undone  that  imaginative  genius 
could  invent  to  make  a  city  that  would  be  the  v.'onder 
and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  Tlie  picture  com- 
pleted is  heralded  beyond  the  seas,  sent  broadcast  among 
the  cities  of.  the  east,  and  i;resented  to  the  wealthy,  the 
intellectual,  and  tlie  entcrjjrising  of  our  own  land;  they 
shrug  their  shoulders  knowingly,  acknowledging  its  great 
beauty  and  the  consummate  ideality  of  tlie  artist,  but 
think   that   he   has   devoted  too   much   to  the  imaginative 
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to  assume  a  reality  among  the  cities  of  the  world,  turning 
from  what  they  supposed  the  visionary  imaginings  of  a 
fertile  brain  and  elaborate  brush  to  something  more  sub- 
stantial and  real.  The  artist  invites  their  presence  to 
\Wtness  the  last  finishing  touch,  then  with  unbounded  con- 
iidence  in  himself,  he  traces  the  name  Chicago.  The 
multitude  exclaims,  "It  is  no  ideal,  but  a  veritable  reality, 
and  now  stands  the  wonder  of  the  universe." 

Thus  we  have  presented,  in  a  feeble  way^  but  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  germ  of  our  present  great  Metropolis;  its 
early  outlook  by  no  means  calculated  to  encourage  the 
enterprising  explorer,  has  been  brought  to  view;  and 
watching  with  marked  interest  the  unparalleled  improve- 
ment on  every  hand,  we  are  awed  into  silence,  and  dare 
not  prophesy  its  future  greatness.  As  the  sturdy  farmer 
scans  his  field  but  lately  cleared  of  a  cumbrous  undergrowth 
of  shrubs  and  thickets,  the  ground  untilled,  the  seed  un- 
sown— glowing  prospects  'of  a  rich  harvest  are  least  sug- 
gesting, but,  when  with  implements  of  agriculture  and  deter- 
mined will,  he  delves  and  toils  from  morn  till  night,  faith 
spurs  him  on,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  the  planted  seed, 
the  budding  stalk,  and  waving  grain,  insi  re  a  harvest,  and 
recompense  is  nigli.  So  to  the  early  settler,  Chicago  stood 
desolate  and  alontr,  the  undergrowth  of  unci\'ilized  Indian 
habitation  lent  an  uninviting  aspect  to  the  eastern  world, 
and  advancement,  for  the  time  being,  seemed  impossible; 
but  the  rich  soil  of  natural  advantages  was  unearthed  by 
the  foresight  of  our  pioneers,  the  seed  planted,  then  arose 
in  plenteous  harvest,  the  wonderful  products  of  a  new-made 
vineyard,  until  now,  after  a  growth  of  forty  years,  the  Cjt}- 
sketched  upon  the  canvas,  loses  its  primitive  indentity.  and 
stands  before  the  world  a  marvel. 

This  picture,  however,  portrays  but  the  outward  part  of 
Chicago's  greatness,  it  is  the  internal  workings  that  have 
given  it  the  wonderful  celebrity  that  it  now  enjoys.  Let  us, 
for  a  moment,  glance  at  some  of  these  causes  which  have  led 
to  and  done  so  much  toward  its  advancement.  First,  its 
location,  being  at  the  head  of  lake  navigation  and  the  only 
prominent  lake  frontage  that  the  State  of  Illinois  has  for 
the  receipt  and  transportation  of  her  vast  agricultural 
.and  mineral  resources,  thereby  enjoying  some  State  pride. 
A^^ain,  the  immense  lumber  interests  form  a  large  share  of 
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consideration:  from  a  beginning,  within  the  time  indicated 
at  tlie  commencement  of  these  remarks,  of  roo,ooo,coo 
feet,  it  has  now  increased  to  more  than  1,500,000,000  feet 
per  annum.  The  cereal  }3rodiicts,  too,  wliich  here  find  a 
market  and  outlet,  have  increased  from  5000  bushels  m 
the  year  1834  to  more  than  15,000,000  bushels  per  amiumi 
nor  is  this  all,  the  pork  product  advancing  from  500  to 
over  1,500,000  hogs  packed  every  year,  aside  from  those 
used  for  home  consumption.  In  our  monetary  exchange, 
how  wonderful  the  advance,  from  $25,000  per  week,  which 
at  that  time  indicated  marked  progress,  it  now  requires 
more  than  $20,000,000  to  do  a  week's  financial  business. 
The  advancement  in  general  business,  too,  is  vreli  calcu- 
lated to  amaze  the  mere  casual  observer,  from  an  insignifi- 
cant sum  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  required  to  transact 
our  annual  business  forty-three  years  ago,  the  enormous 
sum  of  more  than  $200,000,000  is  now  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  the  thousands  who  look  to  Chicago 
for  their  supplies.  Out  of  the  fifteen  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually required  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  that  sum  is 
necessary  to  feed  and  clothe  the  citizens  of  Chicago  for  the 
same  time. 

We  might  go  on,  ad  libitum^  enumerating  the  capacious 
and  unparalleled  increase  in  the  innumerable  branches  of 
industry  that  are  adding  so  much  to  the  importance,  and 
expanding  the  area  of  our  city  to  its  present  ponderous 
proportions;  but  enough  has  already  been  noticed  to  sat- 
isfy, without  doubt,  the  most  sceptical  of  its  admirers. 
But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  rise  in  values  has  taken 
place  in  real  estate:  property  that,  in  1834,  sold  for  $200 
per  lot  of  50  feet,  has  been  sold  within  the  past  year 
for  $2000  per  foot,  being  an  advance  of  $99,800  from 
the  original  purchase;  this,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
a  fair  criterion  of  the  general  advancement  of  real  estate, 
nevertheless,  the  increase  has  been,  upon  an  average,. 
since  the  tinie  specified,  about  four  hundred  per  cent. 
of  its  original  value;  still,  it  fluctuated  more  or  less  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Canal  land  sales  in  1848,  since 
then,  real  estate  has  been  reckoned  according  to  prices 
at  which  it  sold  at  that  time,  and  for  a  munber  of  years 
afterward,    sales    were    negotiated    upon    Canal    time,    or 
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Canal  terms,  as  it  was  called — that  was,  one-fourth  cash^ 
balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  with  interest  at 
six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  annually  in  advance. 
The  wealth  of  some  of  our  millionaires  may,  therefore, 
be  dated  from  that  time,  as  few  could  boast  of  more 
than  their  thousands  until  the  Canal  sales,  which  placed 
an  estimated  value  upon  real  estate,  furnishing  a  new 
impetus  to  all  branches  of  business.  To  the  Canal  sales, 
then,  of  1848  to  1853,  when  more  than  $3,000,000  worth 
of  property  was  sold  (all  of  which  I  sold  at  public  sale), 
is  due  the  credit  of  advancing  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
our  fellow-citizens  more  than  any  other  circumstance  since 
the  foundation  of  the  city  government.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  low  prices  at  which  Canal  property  sold,  they  pur- 
chased, and  having  the  sagacity,  some  of  them,  to  hold 
on  to  their  purchases,  they  increased  in  value  upon  their, 
hands,  and  made  them  rich.  The  peculiar  location,  superior 
agricultural  and  internal  advantages,  railroad  facilities,  water 
communication,  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  combined, 
is  what  has  given  to  Chicago  its  eminence  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  sagacity  and 
enterprise  of  a  few  of  the  more  fortunate  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, who,  for  want  of  purchasers  at  the  time  that  they  de- 
sired to  sell,  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  their  property,  there- 
by becoming  wealthy,  more  by  reason  of  their  misfortune — 
or  rather,  their  good  fortune  —  in  being  unable  to  sell. 
Nevertheless,  great  credit  is  due  them  for  their  liberality 
in  using  their  wealth  in  the  erection  of  elegant  structures, 
and  in  otherwise  lending  their  aid  in  beautifying  and  adorn- 
ing our  city. 

Many,  nowe\'er,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  build- 
ing up  and  advancing  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
City,  have  passed  away,  leaving  names  not  recorded  in  the 
activities  of  life,  but  graven  indelibly  upon  the  memories  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  are  justly  extolled  for  their  upright 
lives  and  many  virtues.  Those  of  the  pioneers  who  remain 
to  witness  the  further  growth  of  their  favorite  and  patron 
city  speak  gently  of  the  departed,  but,  with  pride  in  their 
name  and  tireless  enterprise,  point  to  the  wist  resources  of 
our  wonderful  City,  and  sa\-,  -'these  are  their  eulogies,  it 
needs   no  marble  colunni  to  tell  of  their  greatness,  their 
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deeds  are  \\Titten  in  the  early  annals  of  famed  Chicago/' 
]Slany  of  them  did  not  live  to  witness  its  sudden  destruc- 
tion and  succeeding  rapid  progress.  But,  in  the  dawning 
years  of  our  City"s  eminence,  was  established — the  energy. 
strength,  and  ground  work  of  the  enterprise  that  bid  it 
xise. 

The  great  and  unprecedented  increase  of  our  population 
may  be,  and,  perhaps,  is,  attributable  to  the  widespread  in- 
formation gi\'en  of  its  superior  advantages,  particularly  so 
since  the  fire  of  1S71. 

A  catastrophy  that  will  never  be  obliterated  from  the 
memory  of  those  v.'ho  witnessed  the  awful  spectacle,  a  scene 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  conflagrations, — the  accumulated  wealth  of  many 
years  swept  away  in  an  hour;  the  millionnaire  of  yesterday, 
to-day  walks  hand  in  hand  with  poverty;  the  prospects  of 
a  competence  in  after  years  silenced  forever.  Thus  we 
contemplated  when  viewing  the  fire  of  Oct.  9,  1871.  After 
the  great  holocaust  had  given  way  to  smouldering  debris. 
'\vith  others,  we  strolled  among  the  ruins,  meeting  at  almost 
every  step  some  well-known  friend,  whose  life's  earnings 
had  been  sacrificed  through  the  carelesiness  of  irresponsi- 
ble parties.  One  friend  in  particular,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  wealthy  men  of  our  City. 
I  thus  accosted,  after  offering  my  sympathy:  "Mr.  C'"'"''^"', 
you  must  be  one  of  the  hea\-iest  losers  by  the  fire;''  he 
.smiled  pleasantly,  and  answerd,  'T  have  lost  heavily,  it 
is  true,  but  I  am  not  discouraged;  in  ten  years,  Chi- 
cago will  be  a  greater  City  than  it  ever  was,  and  I  shall  do 
my  share  to  make  it  so;'"'  and  he  has  kept  his  word.  From 
that  time  onward,  the  City  was  the  centre  of  interest  and 
iittraction.  Man)'  who  came  were  deeply  interested  in  what 
they  saw,  and  were  conquered  by  the  veritable  facts  visil)le 
before  them,  and  not  only  remained  themselves,  but  advised 
their  friends  to  come  to  this  eldorado  of  the  west ;  the  result, 
as  shown,  is,  that  since  the  time  stated,  our  population 
has  increased  a  thousand -fold,  from  500  inhabitants  forty- 
three  years  ago,  we  have  now  more  than  500,000,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  recently  made,  and  still  they  come.  Our 
y)ublic  school -houses — or  ratlier,  our  school-house — then 
<:ontained  less   than   100  pupils;    now,  more   than' 40,000 
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children  congregate  and  occupy  seats  provided  for  them 
in  our  commodious  and  imposingly-buiU  pubhc  school 
edifices,  fitting  these  thousands  of  immortal  minds  for  use- 
fulness and  honor,  preparing  them  to  take  part  in  the  great 
panorama  of  lite.  Aside  from  this  formidable  array  of 
young  ideas  that  sip  knowledge  from  the  public  fountain. 
there  are  a  number  of  private  institutions,  colleges,  and 
seminaries,  occupied  by  some  thousands  of  the  children 
A\hose  parents  prefer  this  manner  of  instruction.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  while  we  have  been  engaged,  and  seem- 
ingly bound  to  the  all-absorbing  influence  of  gain,  the 
jising  generation  has  not  been  forgotten,  means  have  been 
provided  for  the  ample  development  of  their  mental  facul- 
ties, intellectual  aspirations,  and  moral  culture.  All  honor 
is  due  to  our  sagacious  law  makers  for  these  timely  saf^ 
^ards.  May  free  schools,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press 
continue  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  although  the  latter  has 
often  been  abused  by  the  injudicious  management  of  un- 
thinking and  unprincipled  men,  nevertheless,  it  had  better 
"be  so  than  to  interfere  with  its  freedom. 

A  due  and  proper  regard  for  moral  and  religious  rights 
is  incumbent  upon  all  good  citizens;  the  free  discussion 
of  their  favorite  dogmas  is  allowable  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  there  let  it  remain— further 
recognition  is  dangerous  to  the  i)eace  and  well-being  of 
our  country,  as  well  as  to  our  individual  privileges. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  many  years  of  pros- 
perity and  wonderful  advancement  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  some  intervening  incidents,  which,  at  the  time, 
were  fraught  vrith  more  or  less  amusement  and  enjoyment. 
Although  time  has  transformed  the  ambitious  and  ever- 
restless  youth  into  matured  manhood,  and  some  into  de- 
clining life,  yet,  in  calling  the  roll  of  time  backward,  we 
find  recorded  many  laughable  and  ludicrous  incidents.  \\\ 
will  omit  several  amusing  anecdotes  for  want  of  time  to 
relate  them;  there  are  a  few,  however,  which  1  think  that 
I  shall  always  remember.  Many  of  our  older  settlers  will 
recollect  the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  located  near  the  S.- 
W.  corner  of  Clark  and  Lake  streets.  We  were  in  the  habit 
then,  as  now,  of  holding  Wednesday  evening  j;rayer-meet- 
ings;  that  most  excellent  man,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  had 
left  us,  in  his  j^lace  was  a  dashing,  eloquent  }  oung  preacher. 
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bran-new  from  college,  but  entirely  unfitted  to  occupy  the 
position  he  was  called  to  fill.  After  these  meetings  the 
pastor  would  hasten  from  the  speaker's  desk  and  offer  his 
services,  as  a  general  thing,  to  one  of  the  ])rettiest  young 
ladies  present.  Of  course,  he  Avas  rarely,  if  ever,  refused. 
Upon  the  particular  evening  in  question,  he  approached  a 
youiig  lady  of  exceeding  beauty,  proffering  his  services  as 
chapcroji,  which  were  accepted.  At  the  same  time,  I  had 
the  honor  of  escorting  a  near  relative  of  the  lady  alluded 
to,  and  for  whose  domicile  we  were  all  bound,  the  party 
of  the  first  part  taking  the  lead :  the  night  was  extremely 
dark,  and,  not  having  the  advantage  of  street  lamps  and 
gas-light,  we  had  to  feci  our  way  along;  it  was  just  after 
a  very  profuse  rain,  our  streets  —  without  sidewalks  or 
any  such  thing,  —  were  very  unpleasant  thoroughfares. — 
We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  we  heard  a  shriek  from 
the  young  lady,  and  an  "  Oh,  dear  me !  Where  are  we 
going?"'  from  the  reverend  gentleman.  Another  shriek, 
then  one  more,  still  louder,  en  concert,  proceeded  from  out 
the  more  than  Egyptian-darkness,  when  the  lady  at  my  side 
exclaimed,  in  alarm,   "Mr.  Marshall,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  nothing  more,"  I   replied,   "than   that   ]\Ir.  has 

led  ;Miss into  that  slough  just  opposite  your  house.'"' 

The  fact  was,  in  crossing  the  street,  as  they  supposed,  the 
night  being  so  very  dark,  they  walked  straight  into  the 
slough  that  extended  quite  across  the  street  and  nearly 
half  way  down  the  block;  into  it  they  went,  until  they 
were  nearly  up  to  their  waists  in  mud  and  water.  The 
more  they  tried  to  extricate  themselves,  the  deeper  they 
got  into  the  mire;  finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  lady 
whom  I  was  accompanying,  I  told  them  to  stand  perfectly 
still  until  J  could  get  a  lantern,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing 
irx  a  very  short  time,  when  I  held  the  light  up,  so  that  we 
could  see  them  and  they  view  themselves,  you  ought  to 
have  seen  the  look  that  girl  gave  me  (in  the  meantime 
the  lady  at  my  side  had  her  mouth  filled  with  linen  cam- 
bric to  keep  from  screaming  right  out),  then,  half  laugh.ing 
and  half  crying,  she  paddled  her  own  canoe  until  she 
reached  terra  finna,  then  rushed  for  her  home,  which  v/as 
not  more  than  fifty  feet  from  them,  nor  had  it  been  any 
of  the  time,  although  they  had  been  Skirmishing  in  various 
directions.     Meanwhile,  the  clerical  gentlen^an  had  drawn 
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himself  out,  covered  with  mud.  Such  a  countenance! — it 
was  a  perfect  black  and  tan;  he  shook  himself,  bade  us 
good  night,  and  left  for  his  study.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  to  know  that  the  slough  was  located  on  Clark 
street,  between  Lake  and  South  Water  streets. 

Many  very  amusing  incidents  occurred,  which  are  worthy 
of  recital,  but  a  few  more  must  suffice.  One,  I  remember, 
was  of  a  young  lady  crossing  one  of  our  principal  streets, 
the  way  seemed  clear,  so  she  tripped  along  very  gracefully 
until  she  had  almost  reached  the  opposite  side,  when  the 
crust,  which  had  formed  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ga^•e 
way,  and  down  she  began  to  go — down,  down,  down,  until 
she  had  gone  about  as  far  down  as  she  could,  and  was 
looking  pitifully  around  for  help  from  some  source.  A 
gentleman  near  by,  observing  her  predicament,  hastened 
to  her  rescue,  and  extricated  the  fair  lady  from  her  perilous 
position.  You  may  be  sure^  she  was  not  as  tidy  when 
she  again  touched  solid  foundation  as  when  she  started  to 
cross  the  street.  Thanking  the  gentleman  for  his  timely 
and  poHte  assistance,  she  wended  her  way  to  the  nearest 
convenient  place,  and,  taking  a  forlorn  look  at  herself, 
proceeded  to  adjust  her  toild.  The  finale  of  this  little 
incident  was  somewhat  romantic,  it  furnished  the  means 
of  culminating  an  acquaintance  of  friendship  merely  into 
one  of  admiration  and  affection,  the  result  being  that,  not 
long  after,  the  parties  engaged  in  a  matrimoninl  alliance, 
which  was  consummated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town, 
away  from  the  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city — on  the 
corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Madison  street.  Their 
wedding  tour  was  a  drive  to  Hard  Scrabble  and  back,  a 
suburban  retreat  containing  one  log  house,  and  situate 
about  4}^  miles  from  town  —  the  site  now  forming  the 
outskirts  of  Bridgeport.  The  \\e(lding  cortege  consisted  of 
two  dilapidated  carriages  and  one  buggy,  all  the  available 
stylish  turnouts  that  the  city  could  boast  of,  except  carts, 
and  which,  by  the  way,  were  the  only  means  of  convey- 
ance for  the  llite  of  the  town.  A  buffalo  robe  was  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  carts,  they  were  backed  up,  received 
their  precious  freight,  taken  to  their  destination,  and  then 
dumped  down  like  a  load  of  coal. 

.  Notwithstanding  all  these  seeming  'inconveniences,  tht-re 
was  more  real  social  enjoyment  in  our  pioneer  society  than 
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can  now  be  found  in  the  elegant  and  costly  receptions 
given  in  palatial  mansions  of  wealth  and  refinement :  tliere 
Avas  that  absence  of  over-restraint;  the  strict  forms  of  eti- 
qudte  Avere  not  so  closely  observed;  there  were  no  million- 
naires — no  foreign  Counts  to  entertain;  no  Parisian  airs  to 
assume  as  a  pre-requisite  to  initiation  into  the  best  society ; 
invitations  were  not  sent  on  highly-perfumed  Paris  Inllds 
doux^  but  by  oral  representation,  thus:  ''George,  if  you  see 
James,  tell  him  to  invite  Benjamin  and  William,  and  I 
A\ill  invite  Byron  and  Charles,  to  a  little  sociable  to-night 
at  Marias  (now  everybody  knew  Maria  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Josiah  Allen  knew  Betsy  Bobbitt);  you  bring  Andelucia, 
and  I  will  see  that  Agnes,  AngeHne,  Elizabeth,  and  Rose 
are  there.  \\'e  shall  have  a  tirst-rate  time.  Old  (jeorge 
White  will  be  there  with  his  fiddle,"  etc.  Mind  you,  these 
are  no  fictitious  names,  but  veritable  actors  on  the  social 
stage  at  the  time,  some  of  whom  are  now  living,  and,  were 
they  present,  would  at  once  recognize  the  truth  of  what  I 
am  repeating.  The  George  White  mentioned  was  black 
as  the  raven  wing  of  the  night,  and  was  caterer  for  all 
first  society  people.  One  of  the  necessary  requisites,  how- 
ever, for  attending  these  social  gatherings,  was,  if  the  party 
was  a  new  comer,  did  lie  belong  to  the  first  society?  If 
yea,  that  was  all  that  was  required  of  him  as  a  passport 
to  our  social  circle,  otherwise  no  intercourse  was  enjoyed 
until  initiated  into  the  first.  You  will  observe,  then,  that 
certain  rec[uisites  were  necessary  before  even  the  nabobs 
of  the  east  could  enjoy  these  primitive  receptions,  unless 
properly  vouched  for. 

An  amusing  incident  of  the  olden  time,  although  not 
reflecting  favorably  x\\)0\\  the  morals  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  early  associates,  nevertheless,  shows  to  what 
abandon  a  few  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  would  submit 
themselves  under  a  want  of  proper  restraint.  Two  i)romi- 
nent  legal  gentlemen  had  left  their  office,  and,  passing  the 
old  Tremont  House,  dien  located  on  the  north-west  corner 
of  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets,  they  heard  an  unusual  noise 
in  the  dining-room.  With  much  difficulty  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  admission,  and  found  five  or  six  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  respectability  having,  what  they  were  pleased 
to  call,  "a  high  old  time."  One  was  rolling  and  kicking 
up  his  heels  on  the  dining  table,  divested  of  his  coat  and 
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vest,  and  making  the  welkin  ring  with  his  unearthly  noise; 
another  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  praying;  a  third- 
was  dancing  a  war  dance,  with  two  Indians,  around  the 
dining  table:  a  fourth,  amusing  himself  by  cutting  up  capers 
in  imitation  of  an  old-fashioned  jig,  all  on  his  own  "respon- 
sibility;  two  others  were  lying  fast  asleep  under  the  table. 
Thus  they  were  all  employed  when  these  gentlemen  gained 
an  admittance.  Finding  escape  by  the  doorway  impossible, 
they  took  the  next  best  plan,  and  jumped  out  the  window. 
They  were  fined  $5  each  for  their  intrusion,  by  the  parties 
having  the  "gay  old  time,"  which  diey  promptly  paid.  We 
could  give  the  names  of  all  these  parties,  but  they  ha\e 
passed  away,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  departed,  we  will 
refrain  from  so  doing.  We  would  say,  however,  that  they 
all  became  honored  members  of  society,  filling  City,  .State, 
and  Federal  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  with  lidelity 
to  the  government  and  honor  to  themselves. 

In  migrating  to  a  new  country,  many  interesting  circum- 
stances occur,  which  leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
mind,  notwithstanding  intervening  events  that  would  be 
calculated  to  occu|)y  the  popular  attention.  I  recall  just 
now,  among  others,  the  Indian  payments,  which,  I  think, 
occurred  as  late  as  1835  (''^  f^^^'  tribes  remained  later,  but 
not  many).  Their  manner  of  giving  in  the  number  of  each 
household,  in  order  to  receive  their  annuity,  was  in  keeping 
with  their  own  originality.  Selecting  one  of  the  more 
prominent  of  their  number  (generally  the  chief)  to  receive 
their  payment,  the  '"'modus  operandi'  was  in  this  wise:  for 
the  heads  of  the  family,  two  large  notches  were  cut  at  the 
top  of  the  stick,  then  smaller  notches  followed  underneath^ 
indicating  the  number  of  children  in  each  family.  Curi- 
osity led  nie  to  incjuire  of  Col.  Boyd,  the  Indian  Agentj 
if  he  was  not  occasionally  imposed  upon,  or  did  they  not 
sometimes  make  mistakes.  He  inlormed  me  that  he  had 
never  detected  an  instance  of  fraud  or  mistake  in  the  count 
during  all  the  payments  he  had  made.  After  receiving 
their  payment,  which  was  always  in  silver  half  dollars,  they 
would  at  once  repair  to  their  wigwams  and  pass  the  money 
over  to  their  squaws  for  safe  -  keeping,  who  would  tie  it 
up  in  one  corner  of  their  blankets,  often  to  be  removed 
by  some  adroit  thief,  who  would  lie  in  wait  until  they  went 
to  sleep,  then  cut  it  from  the  blanket;  thus  depriving  the 
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poor,  ignorant  creatures  of  all  their  worldly  wealtli,  no  one 
interesting  themsehes  in  their  behalf,  or  sympathizing  with 
them  in  their  loss. 

After  their  payment,  many  of  them  would  remain  several 
-days,  and  favor  us  with  a  display  of  sonie  of  their  princi- 
pal amusements,  such  as  shooting  pennies,  with  bow  and 
-arrow,  from  a  stick  placed  some  distance  from  them  in  the 
road.  Tliey  also  performed  a  variety  of  dances,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  novel,  particularly  the  sick  dance.  The 
sick  person  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  wigwam;  one 
of  their  number  takes  his  position  just  in  front,  with  an 
instrument  resembling  a  gong  or  tambourine;  the  relatives 
-and  friends  of  the  invaHd  form  a  circle  around  the  musi- 
cian, all  being  gaily  dressed  and  ])ainted,  each  one  holding 
in  his  hand  the  skin  of  some  animal,  generally  an  otter  or 
Tnink;  then,  at  the  tap  of  the  gong,  and  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  tap,  for  it  is  given  with  the  full  strength  of  the  Indian, 
they  all  commence  dancing  around,  singing,  crying,  and 
making  other  hideous  noises;  at  a  given  signal  bow  before 
the  patient  and  ]jush  out  these  perfumed  skins  toward 
them,  after  the  manner  of  shaking  incense.  This  dance 
•continues  at  intervals  until  the  sufterer  either  recovers  or 
•dies,  but  they  generally  die,  for  the  noise  is  so  intolerably 
gi"eat  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  recover. 
Their  war  dances,  too,  are  very  unique,  dift'ering  entirely 
from  the  sick  or  peace  dances,  if  possible,  more  noisy  than 
either;  but  enough.  On  some  future  occasion,  I  may  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  a  more  extended  descrip- 
tion of  the  social  and  religious  doings  in  the  earlier  history 
of  our  beautiful  city,  and  enter  more  into  details  respecting 
those  who  have  gone  to  their  rest,  but  who,  while  living, 
•contributed  so  much  toward  the  intellectual,  historical,  and 
social  advancement  of  our  present  highly- refined  Chicago 
5ociet\'. 
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Bv  HARRIET  T^IARTINEAU/ 

Author  of  "^Society  in  America." 


We  had  already  met  with  some  delays;  and  there  was  no 
seeing  the  end  of  the  present  adventure.  There  was  some 
■doubt  whether  we  should  not  have  done  better  to  cross  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michicran,  from  Niles  to  Chica2:o.  bv 
a  httle  steam-boat,  the  Delaware,  which  was  to  leave  Niles 
a  few  hours  after  our  stage.  It  had  been  thought  of  at 
Niles:  but  there  was  some  uncertainty  ai)out  the  departure 
of  the  boat;  and  we  all  anxiously  desired  to  skirt  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  great  inland  sea,  and  to  see  the  new  settle- 
ments on  its  shores.  Had  we  done  right  in  incurring  this 
risk  of  detention?  Right  or  wrong,  here  we  were;  and  here 
we  must  wait  upon  events. 

Our  sleep,  amidst  the  luxury  of  cleanliness  and  hospital- 
ity, w^as  most  refreshing.  'I'iie  next  morning  it  was  still 
raining,  but  less  vehemently.  After  breakflist,  we  ladies 
employed  ourselves  in  sweeping  and  dusting  our  room,  and 
making  the  beds;  as  we  had  given  our  kind  hostess  loo 
much  trouble  already.  Then  there  was  a  Michigan  City 
newspaper  to  be  read;  and  I  sat  down  to  write  letters. 
Before  long,  a  wagon  and  four  drove  up  to  the  door,  the 
driver  of  which  cried  out  that  if  there  was  any  getting  to 
Michigan  Citv,  he  was.  our  man.  We  equipped  ourselves 
in  our  warmest  and  thickest  clothing,  put  on  our  india-rub- 
ber shoes,  packed  ourselves  and  our  luggage  m  the  wagon, 
put  up  our  umbrellas,  and  wondered  what  was  to  be  our 
fate.  When  it  had  come  to  saying  farewell,  our  hostess  put 
her  hands  on  my  shoulders,  kissed  me  on  each  cheek,  and 
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of  the  boat;  and  we  all  anxiously  desired  to  skirt  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  great  inland  sea,  and  to  see  the  new  settle- 
ments on  its  shores.  Had  we  done  right  in  incurring  this 
risk  of  detention?  Right  or  wrong,  here  we  were;  and  here 
we  must  wait  upon  events. 

Our  sleep,  amidst  the  luxury  of  cleanliness  and  hospital- 
ity, was  most  refreshing.  Tlie  next  morning  it  was  still 
raining,  but  less  vehemently.  After  breakfast,  we  ladies 
employed  ourselves  in  sweeping  and  dusting  our  room,  and 
making  the  beds;  as  we  had  given  our  kind  hostess  too 
much  trouble  already.  Then  there  was  a  Michigan  City 
nevrspaper  to  be  read;  and  I  sat  down  to  write  letters. 
Before  long,  a  wagon  and  four  drove  \\\)  to  the  door,  the 
driver  of  which  cried  out  that  if  there  was  any  getting  to 
Michigan  Citv,  he  was.  our  man.  We  equipped  ourselves 
in  our  warmest  and  thickest  clothing,  put  on  our  india-rub- 
ber shoes,  packed  ourselves  and  our  luggage  m  the  wagon, 
put  up  our  umbrellas,  and  wTjndered  what  was  to  be  our 
fate.  When  it  had  come  to  saying  farewell,  our  hostess  put 
her  hands  on  my  shoulders,  kissed  me  on  each  cheek,  and 
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said  she  had  hoped  for  tlie  pleasure  of  our  company  for 
another  day.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  willingly  take  lier 
at  her  word,  if  my  destiny  should  ever  carry  me  near  the 
great  lakes  again. 

We  jolted  on  for  two  miles  and  a-half  through  the  woods, 
admiring  the  scarlet  lilies,  and  the  pink  and  white  moccasin 
flower,  \\hich  was  brilliant.  Then  we  arri\'ed  at  the  place 
of  the  vanished  bridge.  Our  first  prospect  was  of  being 
paddled  over,  one  by  one,  in  the  smallest  of  boats.  But, 
when  the  capabilities  of  the  place  were  examined,  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  wait  in  a  house  on  the  hill,  while 
the  neighbors,  the  passengers  of  the  mail-stage,  and  the 
drivers,  build  a  bridge.  ^Ve  waited  patiently  for  nearly 
three  hours,  watching  the  busy  men  going  in  and  out,  gath- 
ering tidings  of  the  freshet,  and  its  effects,  and  being 
pleased  to  see  how  affectionate  the  woman  of  the  house 
was  to  her  husband,  while  she  was  cross  to  everybody  else. 
It  must  have  been  vexatious  to  her  to  have  her  floor  made 
wet  and  dirty,  and  all  her  household  operations  disturbed 
by  a  dozen  strangers  whom  she  had  never  invited-  She  let 
us  have  some  dough-nuts,  and  gave  us  a  gracious  glance  or 
two  at  parting. 

We  learned  that  a  gentleman  who  followed  us  from 
Niles  the  preceding  day,  found  the  water  nine  feet  deep, 
and  was  near  drowning  his  horses,  in  a  place  which  we  had 
crossed  without  difficulty.  This  very  morning,  a  bridge 
which  we  had  proved  and  passed,  gave  way  with  the  stage, 
and  the  horses  had  to  be  dug  and  rolled  out  of  the  mud, 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  suftbcation.  Such  a  freshet 
had  never  been  known  to  the  present  inhabitants. 

At  half-past  two,  the  bridge  was  announced  complete, 
and  we  re-entered  our  wagon,  to  lead  the  cavalcade  across- 
it,  slowly,  anxiously,  with  a  man  at  the  head  of  each  leader, 
we  entered  the  water,  and  saw  it  rise  to  the  nave  of  the 
wheels.  Instead  of  jolting,  as  usual,  we  mounted  and  de- 
scended each  log  individually.  I'he  mail-wagon  followed, 
with  two  or  three  horsemen.  There  was  also  a  singularly 
benevolent  personage,  who  jumped  from  the  other  wagon, 
and  waded  through  all  the  doubtful  |)laces,  to  prove  them. 
He  leaped  and  splashed  through  the  water,  whicli  was 
sometimes  up  to  his  waist,  as  if  it  was  the  most  agreeable 
sport  in  the  world.  In  one  of  these  gullies,  the  forepart  of 
our  wagon  sank  and  stuck,  so  as  to  throw  us  forward,  and 
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make  it  doubtful  in  what  mode  we  sliould  emerge  from  tlie 
water.  Then  the  rim  of  one  of  the  wheels  was  found  to 
be  loose;  and  the  whole  cavalcade  stopped  til!  it  was 
mended.  I  never  could  understand  how  wagons  were 
made  in  the  back-country;  they  seemed  to  be  elastic,  from 
the  shocks  and  twisting  they  would  bear  without  giving 
way.  To  form  an  accurate  idea  of  what  they  have  to  bear, 
a  traveller  should  sit  on  a  seat  without  springs,  placed 
between  the  hind  \\heels,  and  thus  proceed  on  a  corduroy 
road.  The  effect  is  less  fatiguing  and  more  amusing,  of 
riding  in  a  wagon  whose  seats  are  on  springs,  while  the 
vehicle  itself  is  not.  In  that  case,  the  feet  are  dancing  an 
involuntary  jig,  all  tlie  ^\-a}-;  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  in 
a  state  of  entire  repose. 

The  drive  was  so  exciting  and  pleasant,  the  rain  having 
ceased,  that  I  was  taken  by  surprise  by  our  arrival  at  Mich- 
igan City.  I'he  driver  announced  our  approach  by  a  series 
of  flourishes  on  one  note  of  his  common  horn,  which  made 
the  most  ludicrous  music  I  ever  listened  to. 

We  were  anxious  to  see  the  mighty  fresh  w'ater  sea.  We 
"made  inquiry  in  the  piazza;  and  a  sandy  hill  close  by,  cov- 
ered with  the  pea-vine,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  We  ran  up 
it,  and  there  beheld  what  we  had  come  so  far  to  see.. 
There  it  was,  deep,  green,  and  swelling  on  the  horizon,  and. 
whitening  into  a  broad  and  heavy  surf  as  it  rolled  in 
towards  the  shore.  Hence,  too,  we  could  make  out  the 
geography  of  the  city.  The  whole  scene  stands  insulated 
in  my  memory,  as  absolutely  singular;  and,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  scarcely  credible.  I  was  so  well  aware  on  the  spot 
that  it  would  be  so,  that  I  made  careful  and  copious  notes 
of  what  I  saw:  but  memoranda  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  emotions  as  were  caused  by  the  sight  of  that  enor- 
mous body  of  tumultuous  waters,  rolling  in  apparently  upon 
the  helpless  forest, — everywhere  else  so  majestic. 

Immediately  after  supper  we  went  out  for  a  walk,  which, 
in  peculiarity,  comes  next  to  that  in  the  Mammoth  Cave; 
if,  indeed,  it  be  second  to  it.  The  scene  was  like  what  I 
had  always  fancied  the  Norway  coast,  but  for  the  wild 
flowers,  wliich  grew  among  the  pines  on  the  slope,  almost 
into  tlie  tide.  I  longed  to  spend  an  entire  day  on  this 
flowery  and  shadowy  margin  of  the  inland  sea.  I  plucked 
handfuls  of  pea-vine  and  other  trailing  flowers,  which 
seemed   to   run   all   over   the   ground.     \Vt  found   oi]    the 
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sands  an  army,  like  Pharaoh's  drowned  host,  of  disabled 
butterflies,  beetles,  and  Hies  of  the  richest  colors  and  lustre, 
driven  over  the  lake  by  the  storm.  Charley*  found  a  small 
turtle  alive.  An  elegant  little  schooner,  "the  Sea  Serpent 
of  Chicago,'"' was  stranded, . and  formed  a  beautiful  object 
a-s  she  lay  dark  between  the  sand  and  the  surf  The  sun 
was  going  down.  AYe  watched  tJie  sunset,  not  remember- 
ing that  the  refraction  above  the  fresJi  waters  would  prob- 
ably cause  some  remarkable  appearance.  We  looked  at 
-one  another  in  amazement  at  what  we  saw.  First,  there 
were  three  gay,  inverted  rainbows  between  the  water  and 
the  sun,  then  hidden  behind  a  little  streak  of  cloud.  Then 
the  sun  emerged  from  behind  this  only  cloud,  urn-shaped; 
a  glistering  golden  urn.  Then  it  changed,  rather  suddenly, 
to  an  enormous  golden  acorn.  Tlien  to  a  precise  resem- 
blance, except  being  prodigiously  magnified,  of  Saturn  with 
his  ring.  This  was  the  most  beautiful  apparition  of  all. 
Then  it  was  quickly  narrowed  and  elongated  till  it  was  Hke 
the  shaft  of  a  golden  pillar;  and  thus  it  went  down  square. 
Long  after  its  disappearance,  a  lustrous,  deep  crimson 
dome,  seemingly  solid,  rested  steadily  on  the  heaving 
waters.  An  inexperienced  navigator  might  be  pardoned 
for  making  all  sail  towards  it;  it  looked  so  real. 

On  our  road  to  Chicago,  the  next  day, — a  road  winding 
in  and  out  among  the  sand-hills,  we  were  called  to  alight, 
and  run  up  a  bank  to  see  a  wreck.  It  was  the  wreck  of 
the  Delaware; — the  steamer  in  which  it  had  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  not  ])roceed  from  Niles  to  Chicago. 
She  had  a  singular  twist  in  her  middle,  where  she  was 
nearly  broken  in  two.  Her  passengers  stood  up  to  the 
neck  in  water,  for  twenty-four  hours  before  they  were  taken 
off;  a  worse  inconvenience  than  any  that  we  had  suflered 
by  coming  the  other  v.-ay.  The  first  thing  the  passengers 
from  the  Delaware  did,  when  they  had  dried  and  warmed 
themselves  on  shore,  was  to  sign  a  letter  to  the  captain, 
which  appeared  in  all  the  neighboring  newspapers,  tliank- 
ing  liim  for  the  great  comfort  they  had  enjoyed  on  board 
his  vessel.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  meant  ])reviously 
to  their  having  to  stand  up  to  their  necks  in  water. 

In  the  wood  which  borders  the  prairie  on  which  Chicago 
stands,  we  saw  an  encampment  of  United  States'  troops. 
Since  the  rising  of  the  Creeks  in  Georgia,  some  months 
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before,  there  had  been  apprehensions  of  an  Indian  war 
along  the  whole  frontier.  It  was  beHeved  that  a  corre- 
spondence had  taken  place  among  all  the  tribes,  from  the 
Cumaches,  who  were  engaged  to  tight  for  the  Mexicans  in 
Texas,  up  to  the  nortliern  tribes  among  whom  we  were 
going.  It  was  believed  that  the  war-beU  was  circulating 
among  the  Winnebagoes,  the  warlike  tribe  who  inhabit  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan;  and  the  government  had 
sent  troops  to  Chicago,  to  keep  them  in  awe.  It  was  of 
some  consequence  to  us  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the 
case;  and  we  were  glad  to  find  that  alarm  was  subsiding  so 
fast,  that  the  troops  were  soon  allowed  to  go  where  they 
were  more  wanted.  As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
the  storm,  which  seemed  to  have  incommoded  everybody, 
they  broke  up  their  encampment,  and  departed. 

•  Chicago  looks  raw  and  bare,  standing  on  the  high  prairie 
above  the  lake  shore.  The  houses  appear  all  insignificant, 
and  run  up  in  various  directions,  without  any  principle  at 
all.  A  friend  of  mine  who  resides  there  had  told  me  that 
we  should  find  the  inns  intolerable,  at  the  period  of  the 
great  land  sales,  which  bring  a  concourse  of  speculators  to 
the  place.  It  was  even  so.  The  very  sight  of  them  was 
intolerable;  and  there  was  not  room  for  our  party  among 
them  all.  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done, 
(unless  to  l)etake  ourselves  to  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,)  if 
our  coming  had  not  been  foreknown,  and  most  kindly  pro- 
vided for.  We  were  di\ided  between  three  families,  who 
had  the  art  of  removing  all  our  scruples  about  intrud- 
*>ing  on  perfect  strangers.  None  of  us  will  lose  the  lively 
and  pleasant  associations  with  the  place,  which  were  caused 
by  the  hospitalities  of  its  inhabitants. 

I  never  saw  a  busier  place  than  Chicago  was  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  land  specu- 
lators, hurrying  from  one  sale  to  another.  A  negro,  dressed 
up  in  scarlet,  bearing  a  scarlet  flag,  and  riding  a  white 
horse  with  housings  of  scarlet,  announced  the  times  of  sale. 
At  ever}'  street  corner  where  he  stopped,  the  crowed  flocked 
round  him;  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  prevalent' mania  in- 
fected the  whole  peo[)le.  The  rage  for  speculation  might 
fairly  be  so  regarded.  As  the  gentlemen  of  our  party 
walked  the  streets,  store-keepers  hailed  them  from  their 
d<^jors,  with  offers  of  farms,  and  all  manner  of  land-lots,  ad- 
vising   them    to   speculate    before   the    i>rice  of  land    rose 
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higher.  A  young  lawyer,  of  my  acquaintance  there,'''  had 
reahzed  five  hundred  dohars  per  day,  the  five  preceding 
days,  by  merely  making  out  titles  to  land.  Another  friend 
had  realized,  in  two  years,  ten  times  as  much  money  as  he 
had  before  fixed  upon  as  a  competence  for  life.  Of  course, 
this  rapid  mone}"-making  is  a  merely  temporary  evil.  A 
bursting  of  the  bubble  must  come  soon.  The  absurdity  of 
the  speculation  is  so  striking,  that  the  wonder  is  that  the 
fever  should  have  attained  such  a  height  as  I  witnessed. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  bustle  which  prevailed,  the 
week  we  were  at  Chicago,  was  the  sale  of  lots,  to  the  value 
of  two  millions  of  dollars,  along  the  course  of  a  projected 
canal;  and  of  another  set,  immediately  behind  these.  Per- 
sons not  intending  to  game,  and  not  infected  with  mania, 
would  endeavor  to  form  some  reasonable  conjecture  as  to 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  lots,  by  calculating  the  cost  of  the 
canal,  the  risks  from  accident,  from  the  possible  competi- 
tion from  other  places,  etc.,  and,  finally,  the  possible  pro- 
fits, under  the  most  favorable  circumstance,  within  so  many 
years'  purchase.  Such  a  calculation  would  serve  as  some 
sort  of  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  purchase-money  to  be 
risked.  Whereas,  wild  land  on  the  banks  of  a  canal,  not 
yet  even  marked  out,  was  selling  at  Chicago  for  more  than 
rich  land,  well  improved,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  on  tlie  banks  of  a  canal  which  is  already  the 
medium  of  an  almost  inestimable  amount  of  traffic.  If 
sharpers  and  gamblers  w^re  to  be  the  sufferers  by  the  im- 
pending crash  at  Chicago,  no  one  would  feel  much  con- 
cerned: but  they,  unfortunately,  are  the  ])eople  who  encour- 
age the  delusion,  in  order  to  profit  by  it.  I\lan)^  a  high- 
spirited,  but  unexperienced,  young  man :  many  a  simple 
settler,  will  be  ruined  for  the  advantage  of  knaves. 

Others,  besides  lawyers  and  speculators  by  trade,  make  a 
fortune  in  such  extraordinary  times.  A  poor  man  at  Chi- 
cago had  a  pre-emption  right  to  some  land,  for  which  he 
paid  in  the  morning  one  hundred  and  fifiy  dollars.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  sold  it  to  a  friend  of  mjne  fur  five  thousand 
dollars.  A  poor  Frenchman. t  rnnrried  to  a  s([uaw,  had  a 
suit  pending,  when  I  was  there,  which  he  was  likely  to 
gain,  for  the  right  of  purchasing  some  land  by  tlie  lake  for 
one  hundred  df^lkirs,  which  would  inunediatel}-  l^ecome 
A'orth  one  million  d(jllars. 

*  Joscpli  N.  Bale.stier,  Lsrj,,   now  of  Brattlcbi.ro,  \'t       f  Gen.  J..iin   U,   Bcaul^icn. 
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There  was  much  gaiety  going  on  at  Chicago,  as  well  as 
business.  On  the  eN"ening  of  our  arrival  a  lancy  fair  took 
place.  As  I  was  too  much  fatigued  to  go,  the  ladies  sent 
me  a  bouquet  of  prairie  flowers.  There  is  some  allowable 
pride  in  the  place  about  its  society.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  to  meet  such  an  assemblage  of  educated,  refined,  and 
wealthy  persons  as  may  be  found  there,  living  in  small, 
inconvenient  houses  on  the  edge  of  a  wild  prairie,  lliere 
is  a  mixture,  of  course.  I  heard  of  a  family  of  half-breeds 
•setting  up  a  carriage,  and  wear  fine  jewellery.  When  the 
present  intoxication  of  prosperity  passes  away,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  will  go  back  to  the  eastward:  there  will  be 
an  accession  of  settlers  from  the  mechanic  classes;  good 
houses  will  have  been  built  for  the  richer  families,  and  the 
singularity  of  the  place  will  subside.  It  will  be  like  all  the 
other  new  and  thriving  lake  and  river  ports  of  America. 
Meantime,  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  it  in  its  strange  early 
"days. 

We  dined  one  day  with  a  gentleman*  who  had  been  Ind- 
ian agent  among  the  \\'innebagoes  for  some  years.  He  and 
his  lady  seem  to  have  had  the  art  of  making  themselves  as 
absolutely  Indian  in  their  sympathies  and  manners  as  the 
welfare  of  the  savages  among  whom  they  lived  required. 
They  were  the  only  persons  I  met  with  who,  really  knowing 
the  Indians,  had  any  regard  for  them.  The  testimony  was 
universal  to  the  good  faith,  and  other  virtues  of  savage  life 
of  the  unsophisticated  Indians;  but  they  were  spoken  of  in 
a  tone  of  dislike,  as  well  as  pity,  by  all  but  this  family;  and 
they  certainly  had  studied  their  Indian  neighbors  very  thor- 
oughly. The  ladies  of  Indian  agents  ought  to  be  women  of 
nerve.  Our  hoste-s  had  slept  for  weeks  with  a  loaded  pis- 
tol on  each  side  her  i)ilIow,  and  a  dagger  under  it,  when  ex- 
pecting an  attack  from  a  hostile  tribe. t  The  foe  did  not, 
however,  come  nearer  than  within  a  few  miles.  Her  hus- 
band's sisterj  was  in  the  massacre  when  the  fort  was  al)and- 
oned,  in  1812.  Her  father  and  her  husband  were  in  the 
battle,  and  her  mother  and  young  brothers  and  sisters  sat  in 
a  boat  on  the  lake  near.  Out  of  seventy  whites,  only  seven- 
teen esca};ed,  among  whom  were  her  family.  She  was 
wounded  in  the  aiikle,  as  slie  sat  on  her  horse.     A  painted 

John  H.  Kin/i'j,   K-,q.  +  At  Fort  Winnebago,  1332. 

J  Mrs.  Helm,  now  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  ]5ates,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Indian,  in  warlike  costume,  came  leaping  up  to  her,  and  seized 
her  horse,  as  she  supposed,  to  murder  her.  She  fought  him 
vigorously,  and  he  bore  it  without  doing  her  any  injurw 
He  spoke,  but  she  could  not  understand  him.  Anotlier 
frightful  savage  came  up,  and  the  two  led  her  horse  to  the 
lake,  and  into  it,  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  till  the  water 
reached  their  chins.  She  concluded  that  they  meant  to 
drown  her;  but  they  contented  themselves  with  holding  her 
on  her  horse  till  the  massacre  was  over,  when  they  led  her 
out  in  safety.  They  were  friendly  Indians,  sent  by  her 
husband  to  guard  her.  She  could  not  but  admire  their 
patience,  when  she  found  how  she  had  been  treating  her 
protectors. 

We  had  the  fearful  pleasure  of  seeing  various  savage  dances- 
performed  by  the  Indian  agent  and  his  brother,*  with  the 
accompaniments  of  complete  costume,  barbaric  music,  and 
whooping.  The  most  intelligible  to  us  was  the  Discovery 
Dance,  a  highly  descriptive  pantomime.  We  saw  the  Ind- 
ian go  out  armed  for  war.  We  saw  him  reconnoitre,  make 
signs  to  his  comrades,  sleep,  warm  himself,  load  his  ritie,. 
sharpen  his  scalping-knite,  steal  through  the  grass  withia 
rifle-shot  of  his  foes,  fire,  scalp  one  of  them,  and  dance, 
whooping,  and  triumphing.  There  was  a  dreadful  truth 
about  the  whole,  and  it  made  our  blood  run  cold.  It  real- 
ized hatred  and  horror  as  etlectually  as  Taglioni  does  love 
and  grace. 

We  were  unexpectedly  detained  over  the  Sunday  at  Chi- 
cago; and  Dr.  F.t  was  re([uested  to  preach.  Though  only 
two  hours'  notice  was  given,  a  respectable  congregation 
was  assembled  in  the  large  room  of  the  Lake  House;  a 
new  hotel  then  building.  Our  seats  were  a  few  chairs  and 
benches,  and  planks  laid  on  trestles.  The  preacher  stood 
behind  a  rough  pine-table,  on  which  a  large  Bible  was 
placed.  I  was  never  present  at  a  more  interesting  service; 
and  I  know  that  there  were  others  who  felt  with  me. 

PYom  Chicago,  we  made  an  excursion  into  the  prairies. 
Our  youns^  lawver-friend  threw  behind  him  the  five  hundred 
dollars  ]jer  day,  which  he  was  making,  and  went  with  us. 
I  thought  him  wise;  for  there  is  that  to  be  had  in  the  wil- 
derness which  money  cannot  buy.  We  drove  out  of  the 
town  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  too  late  by  two  hours; 
but  it  was   impossible   to   overcome   the   introductions   to^ 

*  John  H.  and   Rr.bert  A.  Kinzie.  t  Rev.  Dr.  FuIIen. 
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Strangers,  and  the  bustle  of  our  preparations,  any  sooner. 
Our  party  consisted  of  seven,  besides  the  driver.  C^jr 
vehicle  was  a  wagon  with  four  horses. 

We  had  first  to  cross  the  prairie,  nine  miles  wide,  on  the 
lake  edge  of  which  Chicago  stands.  This  prairie  is  not 
usually  wet  so  early  in  the  year;  but  at  this  time  the  water 
stood  almost  up  to  the  nave  of  the  wheels:  and  we  crossed 
it  at  a  walking  pace.  I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  primrose.  It  grew  in  profu- 
sion over  the  whole  prairie,  as  far  as  I  could  see;  not  so 
large  and  fine  as  in  P^nglish  green-houses,  but  graceful  and 
pretty.  I  now  found  the  truth  of  what  I  had  read  about 
the  difiiculty  of  distinguishing  distances  on  a  prairie.  The 
feeling  is  quite  bewildering.  A  man  walking  near  looks 
like  a  Goliath  a  mile  oft  I  mistook  a  covered  wagon  with- 
out horses,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards,  for  a  white  house 
near  the  horizon:  and  so  on.  We  were  not  sorry  to  reach 
the  belt  of  trees,  which  bounded  the  swamp  we  had  passed. 
At  a  house  here,  where  we  stopped  to  water  the  horses, 
and  eat  dough-nuts,  we  saw  a  crowd  of  emigrants;  which 
showed  that  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion. A  little  further  on  we  came  to  the  river  Aux  Plaines, 
spelled  on  a  sign  board  "Oplain."  The  ferry  here  is  a 
monopoly,  and  the  public  suffers  accordingly.  There  is 
only  one  small  flat  boat  for  the  service  of  the  concourse  of 
people  now  pouring  into  the  prairies.  Though  we  hap- 
pened to  arrive  nearly  first  of  the  crowd  of  to-day,  we  were 
detained  on  the  bank  above  an  hour;  and  then  our  horses 
went  over  at  two  crossings,  and  the  wagon  and  ourselves  at 
the  third.  It  was  a  pretty  scene,  if  we  had  not  been  in  a 
hurry;  the  country  wagons  and  teams  in  the  wood  by  the 
side  of  the  quiet  clear  river;  and  tiie  oxen  swimming  over, 
yoked,  with  only  their  ])atient  forces  visible  above  the  sur- 
face. After  crossing,  we  proceeded  briskly  till  we  reached 
a  single  house,  where,  or  nowhere,  we  were  to  dine.  The 
kind  hostess  bestirred  herself  to  provide  us  a  good  dinner 
of  tea,  bread,  ham,  potatoes,  and  strawberries,  of  which  a 
whole  pailful,  ri[)e  and  sweet,  had  been  gathered  by  the 
children  in  the  grass  round  the  house,  within  one  hour. 
While  dinner  was  ])reparing,  we  amused  ourselves  with 
looking  over  an  excellent  small  collection  of  books,  belong- 
ing to  Miss  Cynthia,  the  daughter  of  the  hostess. 

I  never  saw  insulation,  (not  desolation,)  to  compare  with 
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the  situation  of  a  settler  on  a  wide  prairie.  A  single  house 
in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain  would  be  desolate.  A 
single  house  on  a  prairie  has  clumps  of  trees  near  it,  rich 
fields  about  it;  and  flowers,  strawberries,  and  running  water 
at  hand.  But  when  I  saw  a  settler's  child  tripping  out  of 
home-bounds,  I  had  a  feeling  that  it  would  never  get  back 
again.  It  looked  like  putting  out  into  Lake  Michigan  in  a 
canoe.  The  soil  round  the  dwellings  is  very  rich.  It 
makes  no  dust,  it  is  so  entirely  vegetable.  It  requires 
merely  to  be  once  turned  over  to  produce  largely;  and,  at 
present,  it  appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  As  we  proceeded, 
the  scenery  became  more  and  more  like  what  all  travellers 
<:ompare  it  to, — a  boundless  English  park.  The  grass  was 
^vilder,  the  occasional  footpath  not  so  trim,  and  the  single 
trees  less  majestic;  but  no  park  ever  displayed  anything 
equal  to  the  grouping  of  the  trees  within  the  windings  of 
the  blue,  brimming  river  Aux  Plaines. 

We  had  met  with  so  many  delays  that  we  felt  doubts 
about  reaching  the  place  where  we  had  intended  to  spend 
the  night.  At  sunset,  we  found  ourselves  still  nine  miles 
from  Joliet;''^  but  we  were  told  that  the  road  was  good, 
except  a  small  "slew"  or  two;  and  there  Avas  half  a  moon 
•shining  behind  a  thin  veil  of  clouds;  so  we  pushed  on. 
We  seemed  latterly  to  be  travelling  on  a  terrace  overlook- 
ing a  wide  champaign,  where  a  dark  waving  line  might 
indicate  the  winding  of  the  river,  between  its  clumpy  banks. 
Our  driver  descended,  and  went  forward,  two  or  three 
times,  to  make  sure  of  our  road;  and,  at  length,  we  rattled 
down  a  steep  descent,  and  found  ourselves  among  liouses. 
This  wa.s  not  our  resting-place,  however.  The  Joliet  hotel 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  were  directed  to  a 
foot-bridge  by  which  we  were  to  pass;  and  a  ford  below 
for  the  wagon.  We  strained  our  eyes  in  vain  for  the  foot- 
bridge; and  our  gentlemen  peeped  and  pryed  about  for 
some  time.  All  was  stih  but  the  rippling  river,  and  every- 
body asleep  in  the  houses  tliat  were  scattered  about.  We 
ladies  were  presently  summoned  to  put  on  our  water-proof 
shoes,  and  alight.     A  man  showed  himself  who  had  risen 

*  I  ])reservc  the  oris^inal  name,  which  is  that  of  the  fii>.t  French 
missionary  who  visited  these  parts.  The  place  is  now  con^iuonly 
called  Juliet;  and  a  settlement  near  has  actually  been  named  Romeo: 
so  that  I  fear  there  is  little  hoi)C  of  a  restoration  of  the  honorable  prim- 
itive riame. 
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from  his  bed  to  help  us  in  our  need.  I'he  foot-bridge  c.on- 
sisted,  for  some  way,  of  two  planks,  with  a  hand-rail  on 
one  side:  but,  when  we  were  about  a-tliird  of  the  way  over, 
one-half  of  the  planks,  and  the  hand-rail  had  disappeared. 
We -actually  had  to  cross  the  rushing,  deep  river  on  a  line 
of  single  planks,  by  dim  moonlight,  at  past  eleven  at  night. 
The  great  anxiety  was  about  Charley;  but  between  his 
father  and  the  guide,  he  managed  very  well.  This  guide 
would  accept  nothing  but  thanks.  He  "did  not  calculate 
to  take  any  pay."  Then  we  w\aited  some  time  for  the 
wagon  to  come  up  from  the  ford.  I  suspected  it  had 
passed  the  spot  where  we  stood,  and  had  proceeded  to  the 
village,  where  we  saw  a  twinkling  light,  now  disappearing, 
and  now  re-appearing.  It  was  so,  and  the  driver  came 
back  to  look  for  us,  and  tell  us  that  the  light  we  saw  was  a 
signal  from  the  hotel-keeper,  whom  we  found,  standing  on 
his  door-step,  and  sheltering  his  candle  with  his  hand.  We 
sat  down  and  drank  milk  in  the  bar,  while  he  went  to  con- 
sult with  his  wife  what  was  to  be  done  with  us,  as  every 
bed  in  the  house  was  occupied.  We,  meanwhile,  agreed 
that  the  time  was  now  come  for  us  to  enjoy  an  adventure 
which  we  had  often  anticipated:  sleeping  in  a  barn.  A\'e 
had  all  declared  ourselves  anxious  to  sleep  in  a  barn,  if  we 
could  meet  with  one  that  was  air-tight,  and  well  supplied 
with  hay.  Such  a  barn  was  actually  on  these  premises. 
We  were  }/revented,  however,  from  all  practising  the  freak 
by  the  ])r(.)mpt  hospitality  of  our  hostess.  Before  we  knew 
what  she  was  about,  she  liad  risen  and  dressed  herself  put 
clean  sheets  on  her  own  bed,  and  made  up  two  others  on 
the  floor  of  the  same  room;  so  that  the  ladies  and  "Charley 
were  luxuriously  accommodated.  Two  sleepy  personages 
crawled  down  stairs  to  offer  their  bed.s  to  our  gentlemen. 
Mr.  L.*  and  our  Chicago  friend,  however,  persisted  in  sleep- 
ing in  the  barn.  Next  mornings  we  all  gave  a  very  gratify- 
ing report  of  our  lodgings.  ^Vhen  we  made  our  acknowl- 
edgments to  our  hostess,  she  said  she  thought  that  people 
who  could  go  to  bed  quietly  every  night  ought  to  be  ready 
to  give  up  to  tired  travellers.  Whenever  she  travels,  J. 
hope  she  will  be  treated  as  she  treated  us.  She  let  us  have 
breakfast  as  early  as  half-past  five,  the  next  morning,  and 
gave  Charley  a  bun  at  partmg,  lest  he  should  be  too  hungry. 
before  we  could   dine. 

*  L!!i>  Ciray   Loring,  Esq. 
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The  great  object  of  our  expedition,  Mount  Joliet,  was 
two  miles  distant  from  this  place.  We  had  to  visit  it.  and 
perform  the  journey  back  to  Chicago,  forty  miles,  before 
night.  The  mount  is  only  sixty  feet  high;  yet  it  commands 
a  view  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  either  in  its 
vastness,  or  its  soft  beauty.  The  very  spirit  of  tranquility 
resides  in  this  paradisy  scene.  The  next  painter  who 
would  worthily  illustrate  Milton's  Morning  Hymn,  should 
come  and  paint  what  he  sees  from  Mount  Joliet,  on  a  dewy 
summer's  morning,  when  a  few  light  clouds  are  gently  sail- 
ing in  the  sky,  and  their  shadows  traversing  the  prairie. 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  green  levels  till  now;  and 
only  among  mountains  had  I  before  known  the  beauty  of 
wandering  showers.  Mount  Joliet  has  the  appearance  of 
being  an  artificial  mound,  its  sides  are  so  uniformly  steep, 
and  its  form  so  regular.  Its  declivity  was  bristling  with 
floAvers;  among  which  were  conspicuous  the  scarlet  Jily,  the 
white  convolvulus,  and  a  tall,  jed  llower  of  the  scabia  form. 
We  disturbed  a  night-ha^vk,  sitting  on  her  eggs,  on  the 
ground.  She  wheeled  round  and  round  over  our  heads, 
and,  I  hope,  returned  to  her  eggs  before  they  were  cold. 

Not  far  from  the  mouiit  was  a  log-hou.'e,  where  the  rest  of 
the  party  went  in  to  dry  their  feet,  after  having  stood  long 
in  the  wet  grass.  I  remained  outside,  watching  the  light 
showers,  shifting  in  the  partial  sunlight  from  clump  to  level, 
and  from  reach  to  reach  of  the  brimming  and  winding  river. 
The  nine  miles  of  prairie,  which  we  had  traversed  in  dim 
moonlight  last  night,  were  now^  exquisitely  beautiful,  as  the 
sun  shone  fitfully  upon  them. 

We  saw  a  prairie  wolf,  very  like  a  yellow  dog,  tro*:ting 
across  our  path,  this  afternoon.  Our  hostess  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  expecting  as,  had  an  excellent  dinner  ready  for  us. 
We  were  detained  a  shorter  time  at  the  ferry,  and  reached 
the  belt  of  trees  at  the  edge  of  Nine-mile  Prairie,  bctore 
sunset.  Here,  in  common  prudence,  we  ought  to  have 
stopped  till  the  next  day,  even  if  no  other  accommodation 
could  be  afforded  us  than  a  roof  over  our  heads.  \\'e  de- 
ser\-ed  an  ague  for  crossing  the  sv.-amp  after  dark,  m  an 
open  wagon,  at  a  foot  pace.  Nobody  \\"as  aware  of  this  in 
time,  and  we  set  forward;  the  feet  of  our  wearied  horses 
plashing  in  water  at  every  step  of  the  nine  miles.  There 
was  no  road;  and  wc  had  to  trust  to  the  instinct  of  dri\er 
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and  horses  to  keep  us  in  the  right  direction.  I  rather  think 
the  driver  attempted  to  amuse  himself  by  exciting  our  fears. 
He  hinted  more  than  once  at  the  difficuUy  of  finding  the 
way;  at  the  improbabihty  that  we  should  reach  Chicago 
before  midnight;  and  at  the  danger  of  our  wandering  about 
the  marsh  all  night,  and  finding  ourselves  at  the  opposite 
edge  of  the  prairie  in  the  morning.  Charley  was  bruised 
.and  tired.  All  the  rest  were  hungry  and  cold.  It  was 
very  dreary.  The  driver  bade  us  look  to  our  right  hand. 
A  black  bear  was  trotting  alongside  of  us,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. After  keeping  up  his  trot  for  some  time,  he  turned 
•oft"  from  our  track.  The  sight  of  him  made  up  for  all, — 
-even  if  ague  should  follow,  which  I  verily  believe  it  would. 
But  we  escaped  all  illness.  It  is  remarkable  that  I  never 
saw  a:rue  but  once.  The  sin2;le  case  that  I  met  with  was 
in  autumn,  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

I  had  promised  Dr.  F.  a  long  story  about  English  poli- 
tics, when  a  convenient  o]>portunitv  should  occur.  1 
thought  the  present  an  admirable  one;  for  nobody  seemed 
to  have  anything  to  say,  and  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
something  should  be  said.  1  made  my  story  long  enough 
to  besruile  four  miles;  bv  \^•hich  time,  some  were  too  tired, 
and  others  too  much  disheartened,  for  more  conversation. 
Something  white  was  soon  after  visible.  Our  driver  gave 
out  that  it  was  a  house,  half  a  mile  from  Chicago.  But  no: 
it  was  an  emigrant  encami)ment,  on  a  morsel  of  raised,  dry 
ground;  and  again  we  were  uncertain  whether  we  were  in 
the  right  road.  Presently,  however,  the  Chicago  beacon 
was  visible,  shining  a  welcome  to  us  through  the  dim,  misty 
air.  I'he  horses  seemed  to  see  it,  for  they  quickened  their 
pace;  and  before  half-past  ten,  we  were  on  the  bridge. 

TL^  family,  at  my  temporary  home,  were  gone  up  to 
their  chambers;  but  the  wood-fire  was  soon  replenished, 
tea  mode,  and  the  conversation  growing  lively.  My  com- 
panions were  received  as  readily  at  their  several  resting- 
places.  When  we  next  met,  we  found  ourselves  all  dis- 
posed to  place  warm  hospitality  very  high  on  the  list  of 
virtues. 

While  we  were  at  Detroit,  we  were  most  strongly  urged 
to  return  thitlier  by  the  Lakes,  instead  of  by  either  of  the 
Michigan  rujds.  From  place  to  place,  in  my  previous 
travelling,  I  had  been  told  of  the  charms  of  the  Lakes,  and 
especially  of  the  Island  of  Mackinaw.     Every  officer's  lady 
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who  has  been  hi  garrison  tliere.  is  eloquent  upon  the  de- 
lights of  Alackinaw.  As  our  vvhole  party,  however,  could 
not  spare  time  to  make  so  wide  -a  circuit,  we  had  not  in- 
tended to  indulge  ourselves  with  a  further  variation  in  our 
travels  than  to  take  the  upper  road  back  to  Detroit;  haviiig 
left  it  by  the  lower.  On  Sunday,  June  27,  news  arrived  at 
Chicago  that  this  upper  road  had  been  rendered  impassable 
by  the  rains.  A  sailing  ship,-'  the  only  one  on  the  T  akes, 
and  now  on  her  first  trip,  was  to  leave  Chicago  for  Detroit 
and  Biuralo,  the  next  day.  The  case  was  clear:  the  party 
must  divide.  Those  who  were  obliged  to  hasten  home 
must  return  by  the  road  we  came;  the  rest  must  proceed 
by  water.  On  Charley's  account  the  change  of  plan  was 
desirable:  as  the  heats  were  beginning  to  be  so  oppressive 
as  to  render  travelling  in  open  wagons  unsafe  for  a  child. 
It  was  painful  to  break  up  our  party  at  the  extreme  point  of 
our  journey;  but  it  was  clearly  right.  So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
took  their  chance  by  land ;  and  the  rest  of  us  went  on 
board  the  Milwaukee,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  28th. 

Mrs.  F.  and  I  were  the  only  ladies  on  board:  and  there 
was  no  stewardess.  The  steward  was  obliging,  and  the 
ladies'  cabin  was  clean  and  capacious;  and  we  took  posses- 
sion of  it  with  a  feeling  of  comfort.  Our  pleasant  impres- 
sions, however,  were  not  of  long  duration.  The  vessel  was 
crowed  with  persons  who  had  come  to  the  land  sales  at 
Chicago,  and  were  taking  their  passage  back  to  Milwaukee: 
a  settlement  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  about  eighty 
miles  from  Chicago.  Till  we  should  reach  Milwaukee,  we 
could  have  the  ladies'  cabin  only  during  a  part  of  the  day. 
I  say  a  part  of  the  day,  because  some  of  the  gentry  did  not 
leave  c^r  cabin  till  near  nine  in  the  morning:  and  others 
chose  to  come  down,  and  go  to  bed,  as  early  as  seven  in 
the  evening,  without  troubling  themselves  to  give  us  five 
minutes'  notice,  or  to  wait  till  we  could  put  up  our  needles, 
or  wipe  our  pens.  This  shi])  was  the  only  place  in  Amer- 
ica where  1  saw  a  ]jrevalence  of  bad  manners.  It  was  the 
place  of  all  others  to  select  for  the  study  of  such;  and  no 
reasonable  person  would  look  for  anything  better  among 
land-speculators,  and  settlers  in  regions  so  new  as  to  be 
aknost  without  women.  None  of  us  had  ever  before  seen, 
ift   America,   a   disregard    of  women.      The   swearing   was 

*  Ship  Milwaukee. 
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incessant;  and  the  spitting  such  as  to  amaze  my  American 
companions  as  much  as  myself. 

Supper  was  announced  presently  after  we  had  sailed ; 
and  when  we  came  to  the  table,  it  was  full,  and  no  one 
offered  to  stir,  to  make  room  for  us.  The  captain,  who  was 
very  careful  of  our  comfort,  arranged  that  we  should  be 
better,  served  henceforth;  and  no  difficulty  afterwards  oc- 
curred. At  dinner,  the  next  day,  we  had  a  specimen  of 
how  such  personage  as  we  had  on  board  are  managed  on 
an  emergency.  The  captain  gave  notice,  from  the  head  of 
the  table,  that  he  did  not  choose  our  party  to  be  intruded 
on  in  the  cabin:  and  that  any  one  who  did  not  behave 
with  civility  at  table  should  be  turned  out.  He  spoke  with 
decision  and  good-humor;  and  the  effect  was  remarkable. 
Everything  on  the  table  was  handed  to  us;  and  no  more  of 
the  gentry  came  down  into  our  cabin  to  smoke,  or  throw 
themselves  on  the  cushions  to  sleep,. while  we  sat  at  work. 
Our  fare  was  what  might  be  expected  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Salt  beef  and  pork,  and  sea-biscuit;  tea  without  milk, 
bread,  and  potatoes.  Charley  throve  upon  potatoes  and 
bread;  and  we  all  had  the  best  results  of  food, — health  and 
strength. 

A  little  schooner  which  left  Chicago  at  the  same  time 
with  ourselves,  and  reached  Milwaukee  first,  was  a  pretty 
object.  On  the  29th,  we  were  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  settlement;  but  the  wind  was  so  unfavorable  that  it 
was  doubtfiil  whether  we  should  reach  it  that  day.  Some 
of  the  passengers  amused  themselves  by  gaming,  down  in 
the  hold;  others  by  parodying  a  methodist  sermon,  and 
singing  a  mock  hymn.  We  did  not  get  rid  of  them  till 
noon  on  the  30th,  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our 
ship  disgorge  twenty-five  into  one  boat,  and  two  into  an- 
other. The  atmosphere  was  so  transparent  as  to  make  the 
whole  scene  appear  as  if  viewed  through  an  opera-glass; 
the  still,  green  waters,  the  dark  boats  with  their  busy  oars, 
the  moving  passengers,  and  the  struggles  of  one  to  recover 
his  hat,  which  ^ad  fallen  overboard.  We  were  yet  five 
miles  from  Milwaukee;  but  we  could  see  the  bright,  wooded 
coast,  with  a  fnw  white  dots  of  houses. 

While  Dr.  F.  went  on  shore,  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen, 
we  had  the  cabin  cleaned  out,  and  took,  once  more,  com- 
plete possession  of  it,  for  both  day  and  night.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  seven  young  women  came  down  the  com- 
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paniori-v,'ay,  seated  themselves  round  the  cabin,  and  began 
to  question  us.  They  were  the  total  female  population  oi 
Milwaukee;  which  settlement  now  contains^  four  hundred 
souls.  We  were  glad  to  see  these  ladies;  for  it  was  natu- 
ral enough  that  the  seven  women  should  wish  to  behold 
two  more,  when  such  a  chance  oftered.  A  gentleman  of 
the  place,  who  came  on  board  this  afternoon,  told  me  that 
a  printing-press  had  arrived  a  few  hours  before;  and  that  a 
newspaper  would  speedily  appear.^'  He  was  kind  enougli 
to  forward  the  first  number  to  me  a  few  weeks  afterwards; 
-and  I  was  amused  to  see  how  pathetic  an  a}3peal  to  the 
ladies  of  more  thickly-settled  districts  it  contained;  implor- 
ing them  to  cast  a  favorable  eye  on  Milwaukee,  and  its 
hundreds  of  bachelors.  Milwaukee  had  been  settled  since 
the  preceding  November.  It  had  good  stores;  (to  judge 
by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  goods  sent  ashore  from  our 
ship);  it  had  a  printing-press  and  newspaper,  before  the 
settlers  had  had  time  to  get  wives.  I  heard  these  new  set- 
tlement sometimes  called  "patriarchal:"  but  what  would 
the  patriarchs  have  said  to  such  an  order  of  affairs? 

Dr.  F.  returned  from  the  town  w'ith  apple-pies,  cheese, 
and  ale,  wherewith  to  %ary  our  ship  diet.  With  him  ar- 
rived such  a  number  of  towns-people,  that  the  steward 
wanted  to  turn  us  out  of  our  cabin  once  more :  but  we  were 
sturdy,  appealed  to  the  captain,  and  were  confirmed  in  pos- 
session. From  this  time,  began  the  delights  of  our  voyage. 
The  inoon,  with  her  long  train  of  glory,  was  magnificent 
to-night;  the  vast  body  of  water  on  which  she  shone  being 
as  calm  as  if  the  winds  were  dead. 

The  navigation  of  these  lakes,  is  at  present,  a  mystery. 
They  have  not  yet  been  properly  surveyed.  Our  captain 
had  gone  to  and  fro  on  Lake  Huron,  but  had  never  before 
been  on  Lake  Michigan;  and  this  was  rather  an  anxious 
voyage  to  him.  We  had  got  aground  on  the  sand-bar 
"before  Milwaukee  harbor;  and  on  the  ist  of  July,  all  hands 
were  busy  in  unshipping  the  cargo,  to  lighten  the  vessel 
instead  of  carrying  her  up  to  the  town.  An  elegant  little 
schooner  was  riding  at  anchor  near  us;  and  we  were  v.ell 
amused  in  admiring  her,  and  in  watching  the  bustle  on 
deck,  till  some  New  England  youths,  and  our  Milwaukee 
acquaintance,  brought  us,  from  the  shore,  two  newspapers, 
some  pebbles,  flowers,  and  a  pitcher  of  fine  straw^berries. 

*  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
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Mr.  Scammon's  Address. 


The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  Young  Scammon,. 
who  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Chicago  Historical  Society 
gratefully  rejoices  in  being  able  to  exhibit  to  you  this  fine 
building,  and  so  much  of  a  great  public  library.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  some  gentlemen  met  together  in  the  upper  story  ot 
a  building  on  LaSalle  Street,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  business^ 
house  south  of  us — the  one  where  we  met  being  between  Lake 
and  Randolph  Streets.  They  were  a  few  people  who  v/ere 
desirous  of  doing  something  to  found  a  public  library  for  the 
City  of  Chicago.  The  leading  mind,  then,  was  the  Rev.  William 
Barry,  our  first  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  is  now  in  Europe. 
From  that  movement  has  resulted  this  fine  edifice,  and  so  much 
of  the  great  public  library  as  we  now  possess. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Brown,  our  first  President,  was  announced,  and  that, 
on  this  day,  the  removal  to  the  spiritual  world  of  the  last 
President  who  has  ever  presided  over  this  institution,  has  been 
made  known  through  the  pubhc  press — of  the  transitory  character 
of  individual  life.  Such  eve  i-s  should  deeply  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  all  t  necessity  that  those  of  us  who  desire  to  admin- 
ister upon  ou.  own  estates,  or  labor  for  this  and  similar  institu- 
tions, while  we  have  anything  to  work  with,  should  at  once  take 
hold  and  do  something  to  endow  the  public  institutions — the 
great  charities  which  we  owe  to  the  City  ol  Chicago  and  to  the 
State  of  Illinois,  which  have  made  us  what  we  are. 

I  do  not  admit  that  any  rnan  who  endows  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Chicago  Astronomical  Society,  or  any  other  of  our 
public  institutions,  is  a  7;iere  do?ior  to  the  public  good.  Every 
man  who  has  made  his  fortune,  or  found  his  home,  his  prosperity, 
or  his  happiness  in  tliis  land,  owes  it  to  the  public,  owes  it  to 
Chicago,  owes  it  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  owes  it  to  his  duty  and 
his  God,  to  see  that  those  institutions,  which  it  is  our  duty  now  to 
found,  arc  placed  u})on  a  solid  basis. 
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The  great  want  of  this  institution,  at  the  present  time,  is 
pecuniary  means.  These  could  be  furnished  at  once  if  one- 
quarter  of  the  people  of  Chicago,  who  have  the  ability — an 
ability  gained  while  living  here — would  come  forward  and  do 
their  duty. 

If  one  hundred  men  would  follow  the  example  of  the  thirty 
who  have  already  become  Life  Members  and  paid  over  three 
hundred  dollars  each,  we  should  at  once  be  lifted  out  of  our 
present  embarrassment :  and  two  hundred  permanent  members 
would  place  -the  Society  beyond  all  vrant,  after  our  edifice  shall 
have  been  paid  for.  We  have  an  exam.ple  of  the  danger  of  a 
man  putting  off  the  carrying  out  of  his  intention  to  endow  this 
institution.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia,  former 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  whose  portrait  is  now 
before  you,  a  noble  man,  who  had  large  real  estate  in  Chicago, 
and  an  equally  great  heart,  left,  by  his  v/ill,  a  legacy  to  this 
institution.  He  intended  to  found,  endow,  and  maintain  per- 
petually, a  department  of  this  institution,  and  there  is  a  provision 
for  it  in  his  will ;  but  legal  gentlemen  say  that  it  is  doubtful 
Avhether  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  permit  his  executors  to  carry 
•out  the  intention  of  the  testator ;  and  there  is  danger  of  losing 
•the  legacy. 

All  that  we  have,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  call  our  own — 
.all  that  we  have — is  ivhat  we  possess  while  we  have  the  power  Oj 
using  if.  We  neither  own  that  which  we  leave  behind  us,  nor 
that  which  we  can  not  control.  We  can  only  administer  the 
powers  we  possess  while  living,  whether  they  are  intellectual, 
mental,  or  pecuniary.  The  duty  ot  those  who  found  cities  and 
states  belongs  to  us— to  lay  the  foundation-stones  broad  and 
deep. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  address  you  at  any  length  on  this  occa- 
sion. One  of  our  oldest  and  most  distinguished  members  has 
consented  to  perform  this  office.  It  remains  for  me  only  to  bid 
you  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  rooms  and  library,  while  I  request 
each  and  all  who  are  present  to  do  the  Society  the  honor  to  sub- 
scribe their  names  in  our  Autograph  Book,  which  now  lies  upon 
the  table  before  me.  I  have  tlie  honor  to  introduce  to  you  the 
Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  who  will  now  address  you. 


Mr.  Arnold  s  Address. 


Mr.    President — Members   of    the  Historical  Society — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Our  meeting  this  evening  is  saddened  by  the  inteJigence,  just 
received,  of  the  melancholy  death,  upon  the  sea,  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Society,  Walter  L.  Newberry.*  Intelligence  of  this 
mournful  event  reaches  us  so  late,  that  we  can  but  announce  the 
fact,  and  defer  to  some  future  occasion  the  rendition,  by  the  So- 
ciety, of  those  honors  to  his  memory,  which  all  feel  are  so  justly 
due  to  a  citizen  so  prominent,  a  man  so  just,  and  an  associate  so 
useful  and  efhcient. 

CHICAGO    IN    ITS    INFANCY. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  growth  of 
the  Republic  than  that  furnished  by  the  history  of  Chicago. 

On  the  loth  oi  May,  1833,  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  few  set- 
tlers then  residing  here  organized  as  a  village,  and,  at  the  first 
election  01  Trustees,  there  were  cast,  in  all,  twenty-eight  votes; 
the  highest  vote  received  by  any  one  candidate  was  twenty-six, 
given  for  our  late  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  George  W.  Dole,  Four 
years  later,  the  people  of  the  town  asked,  and  obtained,  from  the 
Legislature,  a  City  Charter,  The  first  municipal  election  occurred 
in  ^lay,  1837;  the  candidates  for  xVlayor  were  William  B.  Ogden 
and  John  H.  Kinzie,  and  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  were 
708,  of  v/hich  Mr.  Ogden  received  a  small  majority.  A  census 
ot  the  people  showed  a  population  of  4170. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  busy  activity  of  the  people,  then,  as 
now,  a  trait  so  characteristic,  I  may  mention,  that  the  persons 
taking  the  census,  being  required  by  law  to  report  the  occupation 
of  each  individual,  found  but  one  man  in  all  the  town  without 
regular  employment,  and  this  one  they  designated  as  a  ^'■'loafcry 

Now,  that  the  population  of  the  city  is  nearly  300,000,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  doubted,  whether  the  ratio  of  one  to  4000  has  not 
been  increased. 

*  By  the  death  of  the  only  surviving  children  of  Mr.  Newberry,  one-half  of 
his  very  lar;;c  estate  (estimated  at  from  three  to  five  or  six  millions  in  amount) 
LS  left  in  trust  for  the  e:^ta})lis]iment  and  maintenance  of  a  Public  Library  for 
Chicago,  to  be  located  in  the  north  division  of  the  City. 
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ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 

Twelve  years  ago  last  April,  the  Historical  Society  of  Chicago 
was  organized.  A  few  gentlemen,  at  tne  instance  of  Dr.  William 
BcLTry,  formed  an  Association  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
presers-ing  the  memorials  of  history,  and  especially  of  the  history 
of  the  North-west,  and  were  chartered  by  the  name  of  "  T/ie  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society ^ 

The  founders  of  our  city,  those  who  have  made  its  histor}^, 
many  of  them  still  live,  and  to-day  are  in  the  full  meridian  of 
their  activity  and  usefulness.  Those  v/ho  founded  this  Institu- 
tion are  also,  most  of  them,  still  among  us.  The  first  organiza- 
tion was  made  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1856,  and  the  Society 
was  first  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen:  William  H.  Erown, 
W^illiam  B.  Ogden,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  M.  Brayman,  Mark  Skinner, 
Geo.  Manierre,  John  H.  Kinzie,  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  E.  I.  Tinkham, 
J.  D.  AVebster,  Rev.  A.  Smallwood,  Van  H.  Higgins,  N.  S.  Davis^ 
Chas.  H.  Pvay,  S.  D.  Ward,  M.  D.  Ogden,  Dr.  F.  Scammon,  E.  B. 
McCagg,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Barry,  and  I.  N.  Arnold. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Society  were  Wra.  H.  Brown,  President; 
Wm.  B.  Ogden  and  J.  Y^  Scammon,  Vice  Presidents;  S.  D.  Ward, 
Treasurer;  Rev.  Wm.  Barry,  Recording  Secretary  and  Librarian; 
and  Clias.  H.  Ray,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

From  this  beginning,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  Society  ha^ 
been  small  in  the  number  of  its  members,  and  with  very  limited 
pecuniary  means  at  its  disposal;  it  has  pursued  its  course  unos- 
tentatiously and  quietly,  but  with  an  industry  and  perseverance 
which  have  been  crowned  with  very  gratifying  results. 
"its  treasures." 
WTien  we  look  upon  this  spacious  and  perfectly  fire-proof  struc- 
ture,* which,  v/ith  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Society,  cost 
about  $60,000, — these  grounds  ample  for  future  enlargement; 
when  we  enter  these  walls  and  examine  our  treasures,  we  have 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied.     We  have  of 

Bound  volumes 1 55412 

Pamphlets ,. ,-   72,104 

Files  of  Newspapers I7738 

Manuscripts 4,^89 

Maps  and  Charts 1,200 

Cabinet  collections 380 

Miscellaneous  (including  prints) 4,682 

Making  an  aggregate  of 100,205 

gathered  in  twelve  years. 

•This  statement  was  made,  of  course,  before  the  great  fire  of  1871  demon, 
strated  it. 5  trior. 
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"doctor    BARRY." 

Of  those  who  were  with  us  in  the  first  organization  of  the  So- 
ciety ah  but  seven  still  survive,  and  many  additional  names  of 
efficient  working  members  have  been  added  to  our  hst.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  speak,  to-day,  of  those  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  in 
gathering  these  historic  and  Hterary  treasures.  But  I  may,  I  think, 
without  being  invidious,  refer  to  our  first  Secretary  and  Librarian, 
Dr.  Barry,  now  absent  in  Europe,  who,  more  than  any  other  one 
man,  vras  the  founder  of  the  Society. 

From  the  first  President,  W.  H.  Brown,  and  his  successor,  W. 
L.  Newberry,  he  received  ahvays  the  most  efficient  and  active  co- 
operation. 

"HON.    WILLIAM    H.    BROWN,    LUTHER    HAVEN,    AND    GEORGE 
MANIERRE." 

Other  voices  and  other  pens,  in  other  days,  will  do  justice  to 
those  who  founded  and  have  fostered  this  Institution ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  to  forget  those,  among  the 
■eariiest  and  most  active  of  our  members,  v/hose  labors  are  fin- 
ished, the  volume  of  whose  earthly  history  has  been  closed.  I 
may  mention,  among  such,  William  H.  Brown,  our  first  President, 
the  early  settler,  whose  able  pen  pov/erfully  aided  in  saving  our 
noble  State  from  the  curse  of  Slavery;  Luther  Haven,  the  honest 
man,  the  faithful  friend,  the  upright  public  officer,  the  model 
American  citizen,  as  true  and  devoted  to  this  country  as  ever  was 
the  noblest  cidzen  of  Rome;  George  Manierre,  the  learned  law- 
3-er  and  upright  judge,  whose  judicial  character  was  as  pure  as 
that  of  a  Marshall  or  a  Kent 

JOHN    H.    KINZIE. 

Of  our  late  associate.  Col.  John  H.  Kinzie,  I  may  speak  some- 
what more  fully;  although  time  will  not  permit  me  to  attempt 
doing  justice  to  his  \ery  interesting  life  and  character. 

No  one  has  been  more  identified  with  Chicago,  from  its  first 
settlement  to  the  day  of  his  death,  than  he.  He  was  born  on  the 
7th  day  of  July,  1803;  his  family  then  residing  at  Detroit.  While 
an  infant  he  was  carried,  in  an  Indian  cradle,  to  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Joseph  River,  in  Michigan. 

In  1804,  he  was  brought,  by  his  father,  to  Chicago,  the  family 
arriving  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  and  coming  in  company  with 
Major  Whistler,  with  troops  to  construct  Fort  Dearborn.  Ihe 
family  took  up  their  residence  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chicago 
River,  nearly  opposite  the  Fort,  and  here  he  spent  his  infancy, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  181 2.  At  the  time  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  massacre,  which  took  place  in  181 2 — an  event 
which  has  been  so  well  described  by  the  graphic  pen  of  the  widow 
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of  Mr.  Kinzie — he  was  nine  years  old.  The  manner  in  which 
the  family  was  preserved,  amidst  the  horrors  of  that  massacre, 
illustrates  the  gratitude  of  the  Indians  for  many  acts  of  kindness 
received  from  the  family.  Some  Chiefs,  knowing  what  was  to  be 
done  by  their  young  men,  whom  they  professed  to  be  unable  to 
restrain,  guarded  the  boat  in  which  was  Mrs.  Kinzie  and  her  chil- 
dren; protected  them  until  the  fight  was  over,  and  then  carefully 
escorted  them  in  safety  to  the  St.  Joseph  River.  The  family  went 
to  Detroit,  remained  there  until  after  its  capture  by  Gen.  Har- 
rison, and  until  1816,  when  they  returned  to  their  desolate  home 
at  Chicago.  The  bones  of  the  soldiers,  murdered  by  the  Indians 
at  the  time  of  the  n:assacre,  four  years  before,  were  still  lying. 
unburied  on  the  prairie  near  the  lake  shore,  where  the  troops  had 
been  ambushed  and  killed.  The  troops  who  rebuilt  Fort  Dear- 
bom  collected  these  remains  and  interred  them  near  the  place 
where  Madison  Street,  if  extended,  would  now  intersect  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad.  The  construction  of  the  Chicago  harbor 
caused  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  encroach  upon  the  shore,  so  that 
the  coffins  in  which  these  remains  were  placed  were  exposed,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  inter  them  in  a  place  of  greater  security. 

In  181S,  being  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  young  Kinzie  was 
taken  by  his  father  to  Mackinaw,  to  be  indentured  to  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company.  It  was  at  Mackinaw,  during  the  long  isola- 
tion of  the  winter  months,  that  he  learned  to  play  the  violin,  his 
instructress  being  a  half  breed  Indian  woman.  The  early  settlers 
of  Chicago  should  ever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  this  Indian 
woman,  for  none  of  them  will  ever  forget  the  music  with  which 
Col.  Kinzie  enlivened  so  many  of  our  early  social  gatherings.  In 
1824,  he  was  transferred  from  Mackinaw  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
there  he  learned  the  language  of  the  ^Vinnebagoes,  and  compiled, 
in  part,  a  grammar  of  their  tongue.*  Previous  to  this,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had  visited  his  parents  at  Chicago, 
coasting  in  a  small  row-boat  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigai* 
all  the  way  from  Mackinaw. 

Some  time  before  1826,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass,  then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  to  be- 
come his  Private  Secretary.  While  associated  with  Gen.  Cass, 
v/ho  was  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Tribes,  he  was 
engaged  in  many  treaties  and  negotiations  with  the  red-men.  His 
influence  over  them  was  great,  and  such  was  the  confidence  they 
placed  in  his  integrity  that  he  was  often  called  by  the  Chiefs  to 
stand  l)y  their  side  during  their  "-talks''  with  the  "-Big  Knives,'' 
and  to  tell  them  whether  what  was  said  was  truthfully  interpreted. 

*He  was  adopted  by  tlie  Winnebagocs,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  name 
of  ^^ ShaziJ-»ee-au-l:ee." 
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WHiile  in  the  service  of  General  Cass  he  was  sent  to  Northern 
Ohio  to  study  the  language  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians.  Such 
was  his  familiarity  with  the  Indian  dialects  that  he  rapidly  learned 
their  language  and  compiled  a  grammar  of  it  also.  In  1829,  he 
was  appointed  Indian  Agent,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Fort  Win- 
nebago. He  married  in  1S30,  and  continued  to  reside  for  some 
time  with  his  "red  children,"  by  whom  he  was  ever  regarded  as  a 
kind  and  watchful  "Father." 

In  1833,  the  Kinzie  family  having  established  their  pre-emption 
to  the  quarter  section  on  which  the  family  residence  had  stood 
since  1804,  Col.  Kinzie  (such  was  his  title  as  aid  to  Gen.  Cass) 
came  with  Lieut.  David  Flunter,*"  who  had  married  his  sister,  to 
Chicago,  and  together  they  laid  out  '■^ Kinzie' s  AdditicviJ'  In  1834, 
he  came  to  Chicago  v>-]th  his  family  to  reside.  He  was  the  first 
President  of  the  village,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  held 
various  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  receiving  appointments  from 
Presidents  Harrison,  Taylor,  and  Lincoln.  He  was  ever  faithful, 
honest,  and  upright,  and,  although  his  whole  life  was  passed  upon 
the  frontier,  he  was,  in  morals  and  manners,  the  model  of  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  A  kinder  and  more  benevolent  heart  never  beat. 
Chicago  may  have  lost  citizens  of  higher  positions,  but  no  one 
more  belo'.ed  and  cherished,  by  all  who  knew  him,  than  John  H. 
Kinzie. 

These  are  among  the  names,  the  records  of  whose  lives  shall  be 
preserved,  not  only  upon  the  pages  of  our  Historical  Society,  but 
upon  the  annals  of  our  City  and  State. 

THE    NEW    LIBRARY    ROOM. 

I  have  alluded  to  our  success  as  a  Society,  the  richness  and 
variety  of  these  treasures  of  learning,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon 
our  getting  into  these  new,  attractive,  quiet,  and  safe  quarters. 
This,  I  tnist,  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  Society,  and  that,  from  this  time,  we  shall  take  a  new 
departure. 

AVhen  we  pass  around  these  alcoves,  look  over  these  crowded 
shelves,  and  count  up  our  acquisitions,  I  think  we  may  appeal 
Avith  some  confidence  to  our  fellow-citizens  for  their  aid  and  coun- 
tenance in  the  futurc.^ 

"the    LIBRARY." 

Little  more  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  our  organiza- 
tion; twelve  years,  the  most  eventful  and  important  in  American 
history.  U  we  have  done  nothing  else,  we  may  look  over  our 
acquisitions,  in  the  shape  of  materials  for  contemporaneous  his- 
tory, with  the  consciousness  that  in  the  days  to  come  the  histo- 

*Now  Gcnc-ra)  Hunter. 
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rian,  who  may  wish  to  study  the  great  conflict  through  which  the 
repubhc  has  lately  passed,  will  tind  the  materials  upon  our  shelves 
to  an  extent  equal,  it  is  believed,  with  those  of  any  other  collec- 
tion in  the  land.  Our  library  is  believed  to  be  nearly  complete 
in  the  documents  and  publications  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  every  department,  from  its  organization  down  to  the 
present  time.  This  is,  also,  true  of  the  Territorial  and  State  Gov- 
ernm-ents  of  Illinois,  including  all  the  laws,  journals,  and  records 
of  every  departm^ent.  We  have  large  collections  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  North-western  Territories  and  States;  and  especial 
efforts  were  made  by  the  late  Secretary,  Dr.  Barry,  to  collect  the 
session  laws  and  legislative  records  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  of  ail 
the  States  and  Territories  from  their  first  organization  down.  A\'e 
have  those  of  Virginia  for  two  hundred  years;  those  of  Massachu- 
setts, very  nearly  complete,  from  the  beginning;  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  for  one  hundred  years;  and  those  of  the 
Western  States,  including  Ohio,  nearly  perfect.  The  value  of 
these,  for  reference  and  as  exhibiting  precedents  in  legislation  and 
as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Republic,  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  scholars,  statesmen,  legislators,  and  historical  inquirers. 

EARLY    HISTORY    OF    AMERICA. 

Very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  obtaining  a  com- 
plete collection  of  early  American  history,  running  back  to  the 
first  discoveries  and  settlements  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

EARLY    HISTORY    OF    THE    WEST. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  West — all  that  is  known  of  Indian 
tradition  and  history,  the  French  discoveries,  explorations,  settle- 
ments, and  missionary  efforts,  a  history  full  of  romantic  interest, 
wild  adventure,  and  thrilling  incident,  the  English  discoveries  and 
settlements,  and  the  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  which 
involved  their  colonies — our  collections  are  especially  rich.  \^'e 
have  the  narratives  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  North-west, 
including,  among  others,  Charlevoix,  La  Salle,  Hennepin,  Mar- 
quette, with  many  rare  maps  and  charts  of  the  New  World  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

THE    EARLY    FRENCH    MISSIONARIES. 

There  is  no  more  romantic  page  in  American  history  than  that 
which  records  the  efforts  of  the  French  Missionaries  and  ex])lorers 
to  plant  the  Lily  and  the  Cross,  emblems  of  France  and  Christian- 
ity, in  the  \Vest.  They  dotted  the  continent  from  Quebec  along 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  great  lakes,  and  by  Detroit, 
Mackinaw,  Kaskaskia,  and  St.  Louis,  to  the  Gulf  of  xMexico,  with 
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their  missionary'  stations  and  settlements.  In  these  settlements 
prevailed  an  innocent  gayety,  a  purity  of  manners,  and  an  almost 
Acadian  simplicity,  such  as  Longfellow  has  scarcely  exaggerated 
in  ''Eyangeline." 

The  French  were  superseded  by  a  bolder,  hardier,  fiercer  race, 
which  had  its  representative  men  in  such  as  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Clarke  and  Daniel  Boone,  men  of  iron  frames  and  of  iron  wills — 
iit  founders  of  States  and  Commonwealths.  These  early  annals 
of  the  North-west  need  but  the  pen  of  a  Scott,  a  Cooper,  or  an 
Ir\ing  to  make  the  Lakes  and  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  country 
as  attractive  in  romantic  association  as  these  writers  have  ren- 
dered the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Hudson  and  Susque- 
hanna of  New  York. 

CANADIAN    HISTORY. 

The  important  commercial  relations  between  the  North-west 
and  the  British  Colonies,  which  border  the  lakes  and  the  banks  of 
their  gi-eat  outlet,  and  the  early  connection  between  them,  have 
led  to  important  collections  of  Canadian  history,  statistics,  and 
topography. 

The  materials  for  the  histor}'  of  the  North-west,  its  early  ex- 
plorers, its  settlements,  its  Indian  wars,  its  institutions  of  educa- 
tion and  rehgion,  its  politics,  the  growth  and  settlements  of  its 
towns  and  cities,  its  commerce  and  trade,  its  vast  system  of  rail- 
roads, have  been  carefully  gathered  and  preserved,  and,  it  is 
bglieved,  are  possessed  by  our  Society  in  greater  fulness  and 
completeness  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

MAPS   AND    CHARTS. 

In  maps  and  charts,  in  manuscripts,  in  newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets, we  have  materials  of  great  value,  illustrating,  to  some 
extent,  every  period  in  American  history. 

THE    REBELLION NEWSPAPERS    AND    PAMPHLETS.        ''   ''^• 

But  probably  the  most  valuable  of  the  acquisitions  of  our  So- 
ciety are  its  large  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
manuscripts,  and  maps  relating  to  the  Rebellion.  Our  late  ever- 
vigilant  vSecretary,  Dr.  Barry,  foreseeing  the  conflict,  had  made 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  books  and  pamphlets  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  United 
States  in  existeiice. 

When  the  Relnrllion  broke  out  he,  in  connection  v/ith  other 
members  of  the  Society,  made  comprehensive  efforts  to  secure  ail 
that  was  of  value  in  the  contemporaneous  history  of  this  great 
struggle.  It  is  believed  that  in  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
letters,  and  manuscripts,  illustrating  the  war,  its  causes,  its  histor>' 
in  the  field  and  in  civil  life,  in  its  military,  financial,  and  legisla- 
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tive  departments,  few,  if  any,  collections  are  more  complete  than 
ours. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  having  made  this  department  a  specialty 
during  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  continue  our  efforts  in  this  direction  until  we  shall  have  in  our 
collection  evervthinsj  which  can  illustrate  this  most  interestino 
period  in  American  history. 

NATIONAL   AND    STATE    PUBLICATIONS. 

Our  Society  has  arrangements  by  which  it  receives  all  the  pub- 
lications of  the  National  Government  and  those  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  several  of  the  other  States.  We  receive  all  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  several  other  scientific 
institutions,  and  have  estabhshed  regular  exchanges  with  a  large 
number  of  learned  societies,  including  most  of  the  State  and  local 
historical  societies  of  the  country. 

I  have  thus  stated,  in  brief,  what  the  Society  has  accomplished, 
and  have  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  its  means  of  useful- 
ness. We  have,  as  you  see,  ample  room  in  which .  to  place  its 
acquisitions  in  a  position  for  convenient  reference,  study,  and 
examination,  and  in  a  place  of  absolute  safety. 

AN    INCIDENT. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  State,  and  the  rich 
field  of  local  historical  research  open  before  us,  permit  me  to 
digress  long  enough  to  narrate  an  incident  which  will,  I  think, 
interest  you. 

Most  of  you  have  seen  the  beautiful  and  flourishing  town  of 
Dixon,  on  Rock  River,  named  after  the  venerable  man  who  liter- 
ally pitched  his  tent  and  built  his  solitary  cabin  on  its  site,  less 
than  forty  years  ago. 

In  1832,  John  Dixon  kept  the  ferry  across  Rock  River,  and  the 
latch-string  of  his  hospitable  home  was  never  drawn  in  against  the 
stranger.  The  Black-Hawk  War  was  pending,  and  settlers  and 
whole  families  had  been  killed  and  scalped  upon  the  prairie.  The 
National  Government  sent  Gen.  Scott,  with  some  regular  troops, 
to  Chicago,  and  to  these  were  added  some  companies  of  Illinois 
mounted  volunteers,  called  out  by  Governor  Reynolds,  to  aid  in 
protecting  the  settlers  and  chastising  the  Indians. 

Among  the  regulars  who  met  on  the  banks  of  Rock  River,  at 
the  crossing  tlien  called  "Dixon's  Ferry,"  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Atkinson,  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Zachary 
Taylor,  subsequently  President  of  the  United  States;  Lieutenant 
Robert  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumpter;  Lieutenant  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  Private  Abraham  Lincoln^  of  Captain  Jles'  company  of 
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Illinois  ^Mounted  Rangers.*  These  facts  I  received  from  John 
Dixon,  a  hale  man  of  more  than  eighty  years,  still  living. t  An- 
derson and  Davis  were  young  lieutenants,  just  from  AVest  Point, 
and  Lincoln  was  a  tall  and  boyish-looking  young  man  of  twenty- 
two.  So  far  as  I  know,  our  fellow-citizen,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  is 
the  only  living  citizen  of  Chicago  who  was  engaged  in  this  expe- 
dition against  Black-Hawk. 

When  Major  Anderson  visited  Washington,  after  his  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Sumpter,  he  called  at  the  White  House  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  President.  After  the  Chief  Magistrate  had  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  Anderson  for  his  conduct  in  South  Carolma, 
^h.  Lincoln  said:  "Major,  do  you  remember  of  ever  meeting  me 
before?"'  "No,"  repHed  Anderson,  "I  have  no  recollection  of 
eVer  having  had  that  pleasure.^'  "My  memory  is  better  than 
yours,''  said  Lincoln.  "You  mustered  me  into  the  United  States 
service,  as  a  high  private  of  the  Illinois  volunteers,  at  Dixon's 
Ferry,  in  the  Black-Hawk  ^^'ar/' 

Father  Dixon,  the  ferryman,  and  guide  of  the  LTnited  States 
forces,  and  even  then  well  known  by  the  Winnebagoes  as  "iV^- 
c/ii/sa,"  or  ''Whitehead,'"'  sa}'s  that  in  all  the  marches,  whenever 
the  forces  approached  a  grove  or  depression,  in  which  an  Indian 
ambush  might  be  cojicealed,  and  scouts  were  sent  forward  to  ex- 
amine the  cover,  Lincoln  was  the  first  man  selected;  and  he  adds 
that  while  many,  as  they  approached  the  place  of  suspected  am- 
bush, found  an  excuse  for  dismounting  to  adjust  girths  or  saddles, 
Lincoln's  saddle  was  always  in  perfect  order.  ^"^ Nachiisa''  adds 
two  or  three  other  facts  in  regard  to  Lincoln:  One  was  that 
while  the  little  army  was  encamped  around  the  Ferry,  every  even- 
ing, when  off  duty,  Lincoln  could  be  found  sitting  on  the  grass, 
with  a  group  uf  soldiers,  eagerly  listening  to  his  stories,  of  which 
his  supply  seemed,  even  at  that  early  day,  inexhaustible;  and  that 
no  one  could  induce  the  young  volunteer  to  taste  the  whiskey 
which  his  fellow-soldiers,  gTateful  for  the  amusement  which  he 
afforded  them,  often  pressed  upon  him. 

THE    society's    FIELD    OF    USEFULNESS. 

Permit  me  to  add  some  considerations  which  should  secure  for 
this  Institution  the  aid  of  the  public. 

Its  field  of  usefulness  is  not  less  broad  and  national  than  that 
of  any  similar  institution  in  the  country, 

The  position  of  Chicago,  as  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  North- 
west, is,  I  suppose,  fixed.  Its  vast  railroad  system,  its  lake  com- 
merce through  ^^\s  York  and  by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean, 

*  See  note  on  paj^e  26. 
+  Now  deceased. 
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its  connection,  by  canal,  \dth  the  great  central  river  of  the  conti- 
nent; already  the  great  depot  of  the  staples  of  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict continental  in  its  extent;  the  centre  of  the  products  of  the 
forest,  the  mines,  and  the  fields  of  the  great  central  regions  of 
the  Republic;  soon,  by  means  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  to  be  the 
great  distributor  of  the  products  of  the  old  Asiatic  world,  as  it 
now  is  of  the  new,  it  must  of  necessity  be  the  great  city  of  the 
interior,  perhaps  of  the  nation. 

If  Chicago,  already  so  eminent  in  many  things,  aspires  to 
become  also  a  literaiy  centre,  and  to  irradiate  the  great  valley  of 
which  she  is  the  commercial  representative,  she  must  foster  with 
liberal  aid  and  generous  appreciation  her  literary  iirstitutions ; 
more,  she  must  encourage  and  honor  men  of  culture,  letters,  and 
science. 

Her  merchant  princes  must  learn  that  while  it  is  something  to 
build  an  elevator,  to  make  a  harbor,  to  open  a  canal,  to  construct 
a  railroad,  it  is  also  something  equally  honorable,  at  least,  to  found  a 
library,  to  establish  a  college,  a  university,  or  a  school  of  learning. 

No  one  doubts  that  our  citizens  have  the  bold  enterprise,  the 
sleepless  activity,  the  earnestness,  and  energy  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  the  most  of  their  material  advantages,  but  no  wise 
citizen  will  be  satisfied  with  this.  It  is  time  for  Chicago  to  aim 
at  a  generous  emulation  with  her  sisters  in  the  arts,  in  taste,  in 
letters,  in  all  those  pursuits  which  give  grace,  elevation,  and  dig- 
nity to  the  human  intellect  and  character. 

Chicago  must  not  follow  Carthage,  or  Venice,  or  Liverpool,  or 
Amsterdam,  alone,  as  models;  let  her  learn,  also,  from  Alexan- 
dria, Athens,  and  Florence. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  that  our  local  pride,  of  which,  perhaps,  we 
have  a  qiiajiium  siifficit^  should  adopt  higher  objects.  It  is  time 
for  a  new  advance. 

We  have  boasted  long  enough  of  our  grain-elevators,  our  rail- 
roads, our  trade  in  wheat  and  lumber,  our  business  palaces ;  let  us 
now  have  libraries,  galleries  of  art,  scientific  museums,  noble  archi- 
tecture, and  public  parks,  specimens  of  landscape  gardening,  and 
a  local  literature;  otherwise  there  is  danger  that  Chicago  will 
become  merely  a  place  where  ambitious  young  men  will  come  to 
make  money  and  achieve  a  fortune,  and  then  go  elsewhere  to 
enjoy  it.  You  must  have  culture,  taste,  beauty,  art,  literature,  or 
there  is  danger  that  our  city  will  become  a  town  of  mere  traders 
and  money  getters;  rude,  unlettered,  hard,  sharp,  and  grasi)ing. 
Let  us  sow  the  seed  generously,  and,  even  if  we  do  not  ourselves 
live  to  gather  the  fruit,  those  who  shall  hereafter  reap  the  harvest 
\vill  bless  the  sowers. 
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THE    SEAT    OF    EMPIRE. 

There  is  one  ether  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  allude, 
which  adds  vastly  to  the  importance  of  our  field  of  labor  and  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  are  to  shape  the  future  of  the  great 
central  regions  of  the  Republic. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  the  British  colonies  were 
still  feeble,  and  so  near  the  sea  that  the  roar  of  its  waves  were  yet 
resounding  in  their  ears,  an  English  writer,  in  a  fervor  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  exclaimed : 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
The  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

To-day  it  needs  no  prophecy  to  see  that  the  "Star  of  Empire '^ 
will  rest  upon  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  in  this 
great  central  region  of  the  Republic,  is  to  be — perhaps,  since  the 
close  of  ihe  great  rebellion,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  aJrcady — 
the  seat  of  empire.  It  is  a  truth,  which  the  world  is  learning  to- 
recognize,  that  the  people  of  the  great  valley  are  likely  to  be 
broader  and  mxore  national  in  their  views,  less  sectional,  perhaps 
less  provincial,  than  their  brethren  east  and  south. 

1 1  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  leading  minds  of  the  late  war — 
those  who  controlled  events  in  civil  and  military  affairs — most  of 
them  originated  and  were  trained  in  the  West.  Lincoln,  the  mas- 
ter spirit,  the  representative  American  of  the  age,  drawing  his 
great  ideas  from  the  region  of  which  he  was  the  outgrowth ;  Chase, 
who,  as  a  financier,  was  not  inferior  to  the  younger  Pitt;  Stanton, 
the  war  minister,  of  whom  it  has  been  so  often  said,  as  it  was  of 
Carnot,  "He  organized  victory;"  Grant,  the  ever-victorious;  Sher- 
man, whose  pen  was  as  sharp  as  his  sword;  the  dashing  Sheridan, 
the  equal  of  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  marshals — all  of  them,  except 
Chase,  born  and  raised  west  of  the  Alleghanies;  and  the  Minister 
of  Finance  came  so  early  to  the  ^^^est  that  its  influence  is  clearly 
marked  in  his  character. 

What  is  done  here,  then,  in  this  great  central  city  of  the  conti- 
nent, this  half-way  house  between  the  two  oceans,  is  to  influence, 
for  good  or  evil,  our  whole  country,  from  sea  to  sea.  The  respon- 
sibility of  a  vast  future  is  upon  us.  We  cannot  escape  it.  "No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance,"  in  the  language  of  our 
great  representative  man,  "can  relieve  us  from  it."  What  we  do, 
or  leave  undone,  will  tell  over  a  vast  area  and  upon  an  untold 
future  for  good  or  evil.  Eet  us  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  our  posi- 
tion and  our  duties.  Let  us  make  this  hall  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  treasures  of  the  past;  let  us  gather  here  all  that  there  is  in  the 
way  of  man's  past  history,  which  may  serve  to  aid,  guide,  and  to 
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enlighten  in  the  difficulties  of  the  future.  Within  these  walls  the 
merchant,  the  artisan,  the  statesman  may  come,  away  from  the 
noisy  world  outside,  and  commune  with  the  great  spirits  of  all 
ages.  Here  the  poets,  the  moralists,  the  orators,  the  law-givers, 
the  philosophers,  and  statesmen  of  all  ages  and  nations,  may  be 
consulted  as  guides  and  advisers.  Here,  especially,  let  us  provide 
that  e\-ery  student  of  American  history  may  follow  our  nation  from 
its  feeblest  beginnings,  through  Indian,  colonial,  revolutionary,  and 
progressive  annals,  down  to  and  through  the  recent  great  drama 
of  civil  war;  and  doing  this,  we  shall  ourselves  do  something  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered. 


NOTE, 


A  corre'=:pondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  having  questioned  the  statement 
in  the  text  that  Mr,  Lincoln  ever  served  as  a  private  in  the  Black-Hawk  War, 
I  annex  the  following  letter  from  Capt.  Elijah  lies: 

Springfield,  III.,  Dece?nber  7,  186S. 
Mr,  I,  N.  Arnold — Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours,  making  the  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  my  company  in  the  Black- Hawk  War,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  campaign.  In  reply,  I  answer  that  he  w^as  a  member  of  my 
company  a  portion  of  the  time,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  received  an 
honorable  discharge.  The  incidents  are  about  as  follows:  In  the  spring  of 
1832,  Gov.  Reynolds  made  a  call  for  volunteers,  which  call  was  promptly  an- 
swered. Mr.  Lincoln  was  captain  of  one  of  the  companies  from  Sangamon  (as 
I  am  informed,  but  do  not  recollect).  *****  fhe  term  of  Governor 
Reynolds'  first  call  being  about  to  expire,  he  made  a  second  call — the  first 
was  then  disbanded.  We  then  raised  several  companies  from  the  disbanded 
troops,  to  remain  and  protect  the  frontier,  until  the  new  levies  could  be  brouglit 
to  the  field.  I  v/as  elected  captain  of  one  of  the  companies,  without  opposi- 
tion, I  had,  as  members  of  rny  company.  General  James  D.  Henry  (candi- 
date for  .sheriff),  John  T,  Stuart,  Achilles  Morris,  and  A.  Lincoln  (candidates 
for  State  legislature).  Stuart  and  Morris  were  elected,  and  Lincohi  badly 
beaten.  At  the  next  regidar  election,  Lincoln  was  elected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  At  that  election  we  had  seven  representatives  and  two  senators, 
who,  being  all  tall  men,  were  dubbed  the  "long  nine."  Mr,  Lincoln  did  us 
good  service  in  aiding  to  procure  the  State  Capitol  at  Springfield,  A  number 
of  hardy  young  men  from  Sangamon  county,  together  with  several  officers 
from  di>l>andcd  companies  of  other  counties,  were  in  my  company,  I  was 
proud  of  the  men,  and  had  confidence  that  I  had  a  company  that  could  be  re- 
lied upon.     We  were  mustered  into  the  service  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1S32, 
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by  Robert  Anderson,  Asst.  Inspector  General.  Several  of  the  companies 
were  put  on  duty  forthwith,  to  range  so  as  to  protect  the  frontier  settlers. 
One  of  the  captains,  being  more  anxious  than  others  to  undertake  a  hazardous 
trip,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Dixon's  Ferry,  and  report  to  Col.  Z.  Taylor 
(late  President  Taylor),  who  was  stationed  at  Dixon's,  with  two  companies  of 
U.  S.  troops,  and  thence  to  Galena;  but  before  the  company  got  to  Col.  Tay- 
lor's station,  Mr.  Savre,  the  Indian  agent,  the  mail  carrier,  and  several  others, 
were  murdered,  within  tvrenty  miles  of  Col.  Taylor's  quarters,  and  all  commu- 
nication cut  off  from  Galena.  On  the  amval  of  the  company  at  Dixon,  Col. 
Taylor  ordered  the  captain,  who  was  a  brave  man,  to  proceed  to  Galena;  but 
the  men  became  frightened,  and  could  not  be  controlled  by  their  captain,  and 
returned  to  headquarters  at  Ottawa,  helter-skelter. 

Up  to  this  time,  my  company  was  held  in 'camp  as  a  reserve.  Gen.  Atkinson 
then  called  on  me,  and  stated  that  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  find  out  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Indians,  by  the  time  the  new  levies  would  arrive;  and 
wished  to  know  how  many  in  my  company  I  could  take,  well  mounted  and 
well  armed,  and  at  what  time  I  could  be  ready  to  march,  on  a  trip  to  Dixon's 
Ferry,  and  to  report  to  Col.  Taylor  for  further  orders.  I  said  to  the  General 
that  I  could  give  him  an  answer  within  an  hour.  I  then  paraded  my  men,  ex- 
plained the  matter,  and  found  the  men  anxious  for  the  trip;  and  within  t!ie 
hour  I  reported  to  the  general  that  I  had  fifty  men  in  my  company,  well 
mounted  and  well  armed,  and  that  we  wanted  one  day  to  prepare  for  the  trip. 
This  was  at  night.  The  next  day  was  a  busy  day  with  the  boys — cleaning 
guns,  running  bullets,  picking  flints,  etc.,  etc.;  (we  used  the  old  flint  lock  at 
that  day).  Most  of  the  company  had  doubled-barreled  guns,  and  the  U.  S. 
officers  furnished  us  with  holster  and  belt  pistols.  We  expected  to  have  to 
fight  our  way  from  Dixon  to  Galena,  and  took  no  camp  equipage  or  stores, 
other  than  a  blanket,  a  tin  cup,  and  a  wallet  of  bread  and  bacon. 

At  Dixon,  we  found  Col.  Taylor  entrenched  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 
We  encamped  on  the  south  bank  for  that  night.  I  reported  to  him,  and  he 
said  he  wished  me  to  proceed  to  Galena,  and  to  call  for  my  orders  and  rations, 
which  would  be  prepared  for  us  in  the  morning.  Our  rations  consisted  of 
bread,  boiled  ham,  and  bacon.  My  orders  were,  to  proceed  to  Galena,  collect 
and  bury  the  remains  of  Savre  and  others  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians, 
make  a  careful  search  for  the  signs  of  Indians,  take  the  Gratiot  road  going 
and  the  Apple  river  road  returning  from  Galena,  find  out,  if  possible,  whether 
the  Indians  had  crossed  the  road  toward  the  Mississippi,  below  Galena,  and  to 
gain  all  possible  informaticjn  at  Galena  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Indians.  (I 
know  Col.  Taylor  thought  it  a  perilous  trip  for  my  small  command.)  John 
Dixon  and  a  U.  S.  lieutenant  named  Harris  accompanied  us  from  Dixon's 
Ferry. 

The  first  evening  after  we  left  Dixon  our  scouts  came  in  under  whip  and 
reported  a  large  numJjer  of  Indians  coming  directly  toward  us.  It  was  just 
at  sunset,  while  we  were  at  lunch,  and  from  our  position  we  could  see  them 
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one  and  .1  half  niiles  off.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  John  Dixon,  who,  after 
they  came  over  a  hill  into  a  valley  out  of  sight,  pronounced  "Indians"  (but 
they  proved  to  be  General  Dodge's  command  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  on 
their  way  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  General  Atkinson  and  tlie  troops 
under  his  command).  I  ordered  the  horses  driven  back  to  a  valley  out  of 
sight,  and  paraded  the  company  and  stationed  it  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  ravine  at 
the  crossing  of  the  road,  v.-hich  hid  us  from  view  until  they  could  get  within 
fifty  yards  of  us.  I  then  told  General  Henry  to  take  command.  His  answer 
was,  *^ Stand  to  your  post.'*''  He  passed  along  the  line  talking  to  the  men  in  a. 
low,  calm  voice.  Lieutenant  Harris  appeared  much  agitated;  he  lan  up  and 
down  the  line,  but  after  seeing  the  effect  of  General  Henry's  talk  to  the  men, 
whispered  to  me,  "  There  is  no  danger,  we  can  whip  five  hundred. "  Our 
arms  were  all  re-primed,  flints  re-picked,  and  the  holster  pistols  laid  at  our 
feet,  when  the  advance  of  General  Dodge's  company,  instead  of  Indians,  got 
within  fifty  yards  of  us.  Our  men  raised  the  yell  and  ran  back  to  their  lunch. 
One-third  of  the  company  was  put  on  guard  every  night;  the  others  slept  on 
their  arms,  and  were  called  up  and  drilled  four  or  five  times  every  night.  The 
houses  on  our  outward  trip  were  vacated,  and  standing,  but  on  our  return  were 
most  all  burned  down.  On  our  return  to  General  Atkinson's  headquarters, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  troops,  my  company  was  mustered  out  by  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Anderson.  My  company  was  again  re-organized  as  a  spy  com- 
pany, and  Dr.  Early  elected  Captain  without  opposition.  Mr.  Lincoln  re^ 
viairud  with  the  company  to  the  close  of  the  war.  You  ask  for  the  incidents^ 
and  I  have  spun  them  out  unreasonably. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

ELIJAH  ILES. 
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At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Chicago  Historical  Society,  July  ii,  1877. 
Hon.  I.  X.  Arnold,  tJie  President  of  the  Society,  read  the  following 
sketch  of  the  late 

COL.    JOHN    H,    KINZIE, 

which  he  received  from  jNIrs.  Cordon,  and  which  it  is  understood- 
was  written  by  the  late  Mrs.  Juliette  A.  Kinzie,  his  wife: 

Col.  John  H.  Kinzie  was  born  at  Sandwich,  U.  C,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1803.  It  was  not  by  design  that  his  birthplace  was  in 
the  British  Dominions,  for  his  mother  was  p.atriotic  beyond  most 
of  her  sex:  but  having  crossed  the  river  from  Detroit,  the  place  of 
her  temporary  sojourn,  to  pass  the  day  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  ^\'n- 
liam  Forsyth,  it  so  happened  tliat  before  evening  her  eldest  son 
drew^  his  tirst  breath  on  a  foreign  soil.  While  still  an  infant  he 
was  carried  in  an  Indian  cradle,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  French 
'•engage,'"'  to  their  home,  at  what  is  now  the  tov^ii  of  Eartram,  on 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  Michigan.  At  one  of  their  encampments, 
on  the  journey,  lie  made  a  narrow  escape  widi  his  life,  0'\V'ing  to^ 
the  carelessness  of  his  bearer  in  placing  him  against  a  tree  in  tiie 
immediate  proximity  of  a  blazing  fire.  A  spark  escaping,  lodged 
in  the  neck  of  his  dress,  causing  a  fearful  burn,  of  which  he  car- 
ried the  mark  ever  after. 

His  fatlier  having  purchased  the  trading  establishment  of  Mons. 
Le  Mai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cliicago  River,  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  place  on  the  following  year.  Some  companies  of 
infantry,  under  command  of  >Iaj.  John  Whistler,  arrived  at  tiie 
same  time — 4th  of  July — and  commenced  the  construction  of 
Fort  Dearborn. 

At  his  home,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  the  fort, 
the  childhood  of  Mr.  Kinzie  was  passed,  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  18 12. 

The  frontier  at  that  day  afforded  no  facilities  for  education. 
What  children  contrived  to  scramble  into  must  be  acquired  under 
the  paternal  roof  Mr.  Kinzie  loved  to  describe  his  delight  u[»oa 
one  occasion,  when  on  the  opening  of  a  chest  of  tea,  among  ine 
stores  brought  by  the  annual  schooner,  a  spelling-book  was  drawn 
fort.}]  and  presented  to  him.      li\:i  cousin,  Robert  I'ursyth,  at  that 
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time  a  member  of  his  fatlier's  famiiy,  undertook  to  teach  him  to 
read,  and,  although  there  seems  to  ha^-e  been  but  Httle  patience 
and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  young  pedagogue  to  sweeten 
the  task  of  learning,  the  exercises  gave  to  the  pupil  a  pleasant 
association  with  the  fragrance  of  green  tea,  which  always  kept  that 
spelling-book  fresh  in  his  mind. 

A  discharged  soldier  was  upon  one  occasion  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  him,  along  with  the  ofticer  s  children,  but  the  teacher's 
habits  of  drunkenness  and  irregularity  caused  the  school  to  be  dis- 
continued in  less  than  three  months. 

His  best  friend  in  these  days  was  Washington  Whistler,  a  son 
of  the  commanding  officer,  in  after  years  a  distinguished  civil  engi- 
neer in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

AT    THE    TIME    OF    THE    MASSACRE,    IN    l8l2, 

Xinzie  was  nine  years  of  age.  He  preserved  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  all  the  particulars  that  came  under  his  own  observation. 
The  discipline  of  these  thrilling  events  doubtless  helped  to  fonn 
in  him  that  fearlessness  as  well  as  that  self-control  which  charac- 
terized liis  manly  years.  The  circumstances  of  the  massacre  are 
fam.iliar  to  all.  When  the  troops  left  the  garrison,  some  friendly 
•chiefs,  knowing  what  was  iri  contemplation  by  their  young  men, 
^ho  would  not  be  restrained,  took  possession  of  the  boat  in  which 
>vas  Mrs.  Kinzie  and  her  children,  and  guarded  them  safely  till 
the  fighting  was  over.  They  were  the  next  day  escorted  by  the 
Chief  '-Robinson,"  and  other  friends,  in  their  boat,  to  the  St. 
Joseph  River,  to  the  home  of  Mme.  Bertrand,  a  sister  of  the  famous 
Chief  To-pee-nee-bee-haw,  whence,  after  a  short  sojourn,  they 
were  carried  to  Detroit,  and  delivered  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
British  commanding  ofticer,  Col.  McKee.  The  family,  after  the 
father  rejoined  them  in  the  following  winter,  were  established  in 
the  old  family  mansioji,  on  the  corner  of  Jefterson  avenue  and 
Wayne  street,  Detroit. 

One  of  the  saddest  features  of  the  ensuing  winter  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  suffering  of  the  iVmerican  prisoners,  who  were  from 
time  to  time  brought  into  headquarters  by  their  Indian  captors. 
The  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  was  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  made  him  ever  foremost  in  his  efforts  to 
bargain  with  the  savages  for  the  ransom  of  the  sufferers,  and  many 
were  thus  rescued,  and  nursed,  and  cared  for — sometimes  to  the 
salvation  of  their  lives,  though  too  often  to  merely  a  mitigation  of 
the  tortures  they  had  undergone.  Mr.  Kinzie,  Sr.,  had  been 
paroled  by  Gen.  Proctor,  but  upon  a  suspicion  that  he  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  Gen.  Harrison,  who  was  known  to  be  meditat- 
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ing  an  attempt  to  recover  the  city  of  Detroit,  he  was  seized  and 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Canada,  leaving  his  wife  and  young  family  to  be 
cared  for  as  they  might,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months, 
the  capture  of  the  place  by  Gen.  Harrison  secured  them  a  fast 
friend  in  that  noble  and  excellent  man. 

The  father  v/as  at  length  released  and  restored  to  his  family, 
•with  one  solitary  shilling  in  his  pocket.  That  little  coin  has 
always  been  carefully  preserved  by  his  descendants,  as  a  memento 
of  those  troublous  times.  It  so  happened  that  in  Detroit,  as 
upon  more  remote  frontiers,  the  advantages  of  education  were 
extremely  limited.  The  war  had  disarranged  everytliing.  Dur- 
ing the  four  years'  sojourn  of  the  family  in  this  place  the  childreri 
had  occasional  opportunities  of  beginning  at  a  school  which  prom- 
ised well,  but  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  discontinued  at  the 
€nd  of  the  lirst  quarter.  Amid  such  unpropitious  circumstances 
were  the  rising  generation  at  that  day  obliged  to  acquire  what 
degree  of  learning  they  found  it  possible  to.  attain. 

In  1 81 6,  the  Kinzie  family 

RETURNED    TO    THEIR    DESOLATED    HOME    IN    CHICAGO. 

The  bones  of  the  murdered  soldiers,  who  had  fallen  four  years 
before,  were  still  lying  unburied  where  they  had  f.illen.  The 
troops  who  rebuilt  the  fort  collected  and  interred  these  remains. 
The  coffins  which  contained  them  were  deposited  near  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  then  had  its  outlet  about  at  the  foot  of  Madi- 
son street.  The  cutting  through  the  sand-bar  for  the  harbor 
caused  the  lake  to  encroach  and  wash  away  the  earth,  exposing 
the  long  range  of  coffins  and  their  contents,  which  were  after- 
wards cared  for  and  reinterrcd  by  the  civil  authorities. 

In  the  year  18 18,  when  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Col.  Kin- 
zie was  taken  by  his  father  to  Mackinaw,  to  be  indentured  to  the 
** American  Fur  Company,"  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Ramsey 
Crooks,  Esq.,  ''to  learn,"  as  the  articles  express  it,  "the  art  and 
mystery  of  merchandising  in  all  its  various  parts  and  branches." 

This  engagement  was  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
never  off  the  island,  except  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Crooks  at  the 
head  of  the  company,  to  visit  the  British  ofticers  at  Drummond 
Island.  He  was  never  during  this  period  at  an  evening  enter- 
tainment, never  saw  "a  show,"  except  one  representation  by  an 
indifferent  company,  who  had  strayed  up  the  lakes,  of  some  pan- 
tomimes and  tricks  of  sleight  of  hand. 

His  days  were  passed,  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  tea- 
time,  in  the  warehouse  or  in  superintending  the  numerous  engages, 
making  up  outfits  for  the  Indian  trade,  or  receiving  the  packs  and 
commodities  which  arrived  from  time  to  time. 
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lu  the  evening,  he  read  aloud  to  his  kind  and  excellent  friend,. 
Mrs.  Stewart,  who  was  unwearied  in  her  efforts  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies which  his  unsettled  and  eventful  life  had  made  inevtiable. 
To  her  explanations  and  judicious  criticisms  upon  the  books  he 
read,  and  her  patience  in  imparting  knowledge  from  her  own  well- 
stored  mind,  he  vais  indebted  for  the  ambition  which  surmounted 
early  disadvantages,  and  made  him  the  equal  of  many  whose 
youthful  years  hare  been  trained  in  schools. 

MR.    STEWART   WAS    A    SEVERE    DISCIPLINARIAN. 

He  believed  that  the  surest  way  to  make  of  a  clerk  a  systematic 
and  methodical  man  of  business  was  never  to  overlook  the  slight- 
est departure  from  the  prescribed  routine  of  duty.  Upon  one 
occasion,  young  Kinzie,  out  of  patience  with  the  slow-dragging 
movements  of  a  party  of  his  employes,  who  were  engaged  in 
haulins:  wood  in  sledges  across  the  straits  from  Bois  Blank  Island, 
took  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  one,  and  drove  across  and 
returned  with  his  load,  to  show  the  men  how  much  more  they 
could  have  accomplished  if  they  had  made  the  effort.  Mr.  Stew- 
art's commendation  was,  "Ah,  you  have  changed  your  occupa- 
tion for  that  of  hauling  wood,  have  you !  Very  well,  you  can 
continue  it;"  and,  as  the  young  man  was  too  proud  to  ask  to  be 
relieved,  he  actually  drove  the  sledge  and  brought  wood  through 
the  bitter  winter  till  the  ice  gave  way  in  May. 

His  chief  recreations  throughout  this  period  were  trapping 
silver-gray  foxes  during  any  chance  leisure  hour  in  the  winter, 
and  learning  to  play  on  the  violin,  his  instructress  being  a  half- 
breed  woman.  In  1824,  being  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Inir 
Company,  he  was  transferred  from  Mackinac  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 
He  had  made  a  visit  to  his  parents  on  attaining  his  majority,  and 
had  returned  to  Mackinac  in  a  small  boat,  coasting  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  He  was  the  first  white  man  who  set 
foot  on  shore  at  Wau-kee-gan — at  least  since  the  days  of  the 
explorers. 

His  chief  recreations  throughout  this  period  were  trapping  sil- 
ver-gray foxes  during  any  Chance  leisure  hour  in  th«  winter,  and 
learning  to  play  on  the  violin,  his  instmctress  being  a  half-breed 
woman.  In  1824,  being  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Fur  Company, 
he  v,as  transferred  from  ■Mackinaw  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  He  had 
made  a  visit  to  his  parents  on  attaining  his  majority,  and  had  re- 
turned to  Mackinaw  in  a  small  boat,  coasting  the  western  sliore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  He  was  the  first  white  man  who  set  foot  oa 
shore  at  Wau-kee-gan, — at  least  since  the  days  of  the  explorers. 

While  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Mr.  Kinzie  learned  the  Winnebago 
language,  and   compiled  a  grammar,  as  far  as  such  a  task  was 
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practicable.     The  Ottawa,  Pottawatomie,  and  Chippewa  dialects, 
he  had  been  famiHar  with  from  his  childhood.     He  also  learned 
the  Sioux  language,  and,  partially,  that  of  the  Saiiks  and  Foxes. 
About  this  time,  Col  Kinzie  received 

AX    INVITATION    FROM    GEN.    CASS, 

then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  ISIichigan,  to  become  his 
private  secretary,  and  in  1826,  he  escorted  a  deputation  of 
Winnebagoes  to  Washington  to  visit  their  Great  Father,  the 
President.  He  was  at  the  Treaty  of  "  Butte  des  Morts"  in  the 
summer  of  1827,  and  accompanied  the  Commissioner,  Col. 
;Mc Kenny,  to  the  Portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  to 
be  present  at  the  surrender  of  the  "Red-Bird,"  a  Winnebago 
chief,  v/ho,  with  his  comrades,  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  Gaznier  family  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Mr.  Kinzie  took  a 
different  view  of  the  actual  complicity  of  Red-Bird  from  what  has 
been  given  to  the  public.  His  journal,  kept  at  the  time,  is  of 
great  interest.  He  was  called  from  his  station,  beside  the 
military  ofticer  appointed  to  receive  the  prisoners,  by  Kau-ray- 
man-nee,  the  p>rincipal  Chief  of  the  nation,  to  stand  beside  him, 
and  listen  to  what  was  said  on  both  sides  at  this  interview,  and 
tell  him  wliether  his  speech  to  the  "Big  Knives"  and  their  reply 
to  him  were  rightly  interpreted. 

During  the  time  of  his  residence  with  Gen.  Cass,  who  v;as  by 
virtue  of  his  appointment,  also  Superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Division  of  tlie  Indian  Tribes,  he  was  sent  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sandusky,  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Wyandots,  or  Hurons, 
their  manners  and  customs,  legends,  traditions,  etc.  Of  this 
language  he  also  comi)iled  a  grammar.  The  large  amount  of 
Indian  lore  which  he  collected  in  these  various  researches,  were, 
of  course,  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  chief,  Gen.  Cass ;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  not  a 
trace  of  it  now  remains  extant. 

MR.    KINZIE    RECEIVED    THE    APPOINTMENT    OF    AGENT 

for  the  upper  bands  of  the  Winnebagoes  in  1829,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  the  pjortage,  where  Fort  Winnebago  was  in  that  year 
constructed.  In  1S30,  he  married,  and  continued  to  reside 
among  his  red  children — to  wliom  he  was,  and  is  still  proclaimed 
by  the  oppressed  (tw  who  remain,  a  kind,  judicious,  and  watchful 
^'father."  In  1833,  the  Kinzie  family  having  established  their 
pre-emption  to  the  quarter  section  upon  which  the  family  maiisioij 
had  stood  since  1804,  Col.  Kinzie  (such  was  then  his  title  a^  aid 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Gov.  Cass,)  came  with  his  brui'itr- 
in-law,  Gen.  Hunter,  to  Chicago,  and  together  they  laid  out  that 
part  of  the  town  since  known  as  Kinzie's  Addition. 
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In  1S34,  he  brought  his  family  to  Chicago  to  reside.  He  was 
the  first  President  of  the  village,  when  a  prediction  of  the  present 
opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  city  would  Iiave  seemed  the 
wildest  chimera.  ^ 

He  was  appointed  Collector  of  Tolls  on  the  canal  immediately 
on  its  completion. 

In  1 84 1,  he  was  made  Registrar  of  Public  Lands  by  Gen. 
Harrison,  but  was  removed  by  Tyler,  when  he  laid  aside  the 
mask  under  which  he  gained  the  nomination  for  Vice-President. 

In  1849,  ^^^1-  Taylor  conferred  upon  him  the  appointment  of 
Receiver  of  Pubhc  ]\Ioneys  and  Depositary. 

His  office  of  Collector  lie  held  until  commissioned  by  President 
Lincoln  as 

PAYMASTER    IN    THE    ARMY    IN    1 86 1. 

The  latter  appointment  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  War. 
His  labors  v>-ere  vast  and  wearying,  for  he  had  the  supervision  of 
Michigan,  Vv'isconsin,  and  Illinois  ;  yet  he  was  too  conscientious, 
in  the  state  of  the  public  finances,  to  apply  for  more  aid.  During 
the  four  years  he  discharged  this  large  amount  of  duty  with  the 
assistance  of  but  a  solitary  clerk.  It  was  too  much  for  him;  his 
health  gaxt  v/ay.  When  a  tardy  leave  of  absence  arrived,  he  set 
out  with  his  family  upon  a  journey,  in  hopes  that  mountain  air  or 
sea-bathing  would  recruit  his  exhausted  forces.  But  he  v/as 
destined  to  reach  hardly  the  first  stage  of  his  journey.  While 
riding  in  the  cars  approaching  Pittsburgh,  and  conversing  with 
his  ordinary  cheerfulness,  he  remarked  a  blind  man  approaching, 
and,  perceiving  that  he  was  asking  alms,  he  characteristically  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.  In  the  act,  his  head  drooped  gently,  and 
with  a  peaceful  sigh,  his  spirit  departed  to  its  rest. 


NOTE  FROM  NELLY  KINZIE  GORDON. 


Since  the  foregoing  slcetch  was  read,  I  have  received  a  note  from  MrS' 
Nelly  Kinzie  Gordon,  daughter  of  John  II.  Kinzie,  saying:  "It  (the  sketchy 
was  written  hy  my  mother,  as  you  suppose.  I  note  Mr.  Hinkliiig's  reniark.^^  as 
to  Grandfather  Kinzie's  Indian  name.  The  nnaie  was  "" Shin><-fire-a!;-kxe,^ 
which  means  '  The  Silver  Man;''  a  name  given  to  him,  I  have  frequently 
heard  father  say,  because  he  paid  the  Indiajis  i>i  silver.  *  *  * 

I  have  the  dictionary  anrl  grammar  of  the  Winnebago  language  \\ritten  hy 
my  father.  If  the  Society  would  value  it,  I  will  send  it  to  you.  I  value  it, 
and  shall  alvv-ays  preserve  it;  but  if  it  will  l>e  ke[-)t,  and  placed  as  a  relic  of 
old  times,  by  the  Historical  Society,  I  will  turn  it  over  to  them.  Cliicago  has 
a  right  to  all  those  old  momcntoes,  and  your  Society  will  be  tiie  proper  deposit 
for  them." 


MR.   ARNOLD'S   NOTES.  2/ 

'Mr.  Arnold  adds  the  followinsr  notes: 


"S 


JOHNSON  vs.   TONES. 

Oil  the  23rd  of  M:\rch,  1S60,  the  trial  of  the  case  of  W.  S.  Johnson  vs, 
\Yilliara  Jones,  began  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  before  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Drummond.  The  trial  involved  the  title  to  a  large  tract  of  land,  lying  north 
of  the  North  Pier  of  the  harbor  of  Chicago,  being  the  accretion  can -ed  by  the 
running  of  the  piei'?  into  Lake  Michigan.  It  became  imiportant  to  establish 
the  exact  location  of  ehe  Lake  shore,  at  the  time  v.hen  Kinzie's  Addition  to 
Chicago  was  laid  out,  platted,  and  recorded  in  February,  1833.  ]\Lany  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Chicago  were  examined  as  witnesses,  and  the  volume  of  printed 
evidence  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  early  history  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  persons  whose  testimony  was  taken  were  John  A.  Kinzie,  Gur- 
don  S.  Hubbard,  Geo.  W.  Snow,  John  Calhoun,  Asa  F.  Bradley,  Morgan 
Shepley,  E.  B.  talcott,  Col.  William  Gamble,  Geo.  W.  Dole,  Gen.  J.  D. 
Webster,  Wilham  Lill,  Thomas  Church,  Walter  Kimball,  and  others. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  were  B.  S.  Morris  and  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  as- 
sisted by  John  A.  Wills.  For  the  defendant — Abraham  Lincoln,  J.  Young 
Scammon,  Samuel  W.  Fuller,  Van  II.  Higgins,  and  John  Van  Arnian. 

This  was  the  last  case  tried  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  before  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  in  June,  i86a. 

John  H.  Kinzie  was  examined  as  a  witness.  To  the  question  of  Mr,  Arnold, 
"Ho\."long  have  yovi  resified  in  Chicago?"  Mr.  Lincoln  interposed,  saying, 
"I  believe  he  is  common  law  here;  as  one  who  dates  back  to  the  time  whereoi 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. " 

Kinzie,  in  answer,  said:  "I  was  brought  here  about  fifty-six  years  ago, 
and  I  spent  the  early  part  of  my  life  here  up  to  1I12.  I  was  away  four  years, 
and  returned  in  1S16.  I  went  away,  and  returned  again  in  1824.  Went  away 
that  year,  and  returned  in  1S33,  and  have  lived  here  ever  since.  My  father's 
hou-^e  sto'-xl  near  a  great  cottonwood  tree,  near  the  corner  of  Pine  and  North 
Waler  .-.treets.  That  tree  was  cut  down  when  John  Wentworth  was  Mayor. 
I  planted  that  tree  in  iSi  i.  [See  John  Kinzie's  testimony  in  pages  27,  28,  etc.] 
The  Chicago  river  bent  and  ran  south  from  our  house.  After  running  south 
as  far  as  Madison  street,  it  emptied  into  Lake  Michigan,  opposite  the  end  of 
of  Ma<lison  street.  There  was  a  piazza  running  the  whole  fronr  of  our  house, 
looking  south.  Sitting  there  on  this  piazza,  we  could  see  the  Indian  canoes 
going  down  and  into  ihe  Lake,  opposite  where  Madison  street  now  is." 


THE  KINZIE  HOUSE. 

The  residence  of  John  Kinzie,  the  father  of  Col.  John  H.  Kinzie,  was  situ- 
ated near  the  junction  f)f  I'ine  and  North  Water  Sts.  It  was  a  picturesque 
cottage  of  wood,  a  fine  sketch  of  which  faces  the  title-page  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  "  Wau-Bi'.v,  "  a  very  graphic  and  extremely  interesting  pen-picture  of 
the  early  days  in  the  North- west,  written  by  the  late  Mrs,  John  H.  Kinzie. 

In  the  early  days,  before  Chicago  existed  as  a  town  or  city,  and  v/hile  it  was 
a  mere  military  and  liviian  trading-post,  the  grounds  about  the  old  Kinzie 
Hou:e,  sloping  gently  to\\ard  the  bank  of  the  river,  were  .covered  with  gra  ;s, 
and  the  broad  piazza,  looking  South,  was  pleasantly  shaded  by  four  Lonii;>arfly 
ptjplar  trr.c.->;  and  in  the  rear  was  a  large  cottonwood  tree,  planted  by  Jc'hn  H. 
Kinzie,  in  181 1,  and  which  remained  standing  until  some  time  during  ti;e  di-t 
Mayoralty  of  John  \VentW(jrth,  when  the  growth  of  the  city  required,  or  \\a-i 
Suppo.^ed  to  require,  that  it  should  be  cut  down. 

Nearly  opposite,  across  the  river,  stood  Fort  Dearborn,  with  it-  n<rit, 
well -whitewashed  pickets  of  logs  set  in  the  ground;   its  barrack.-,  and  oiti* 
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cers'  quarters  built  of  lie%yn  logs;  it5  green  parade,  shaded  in  part  by  some 
fine,  %vell-gro%vn  locust  trees;  and  here,  for  many  years,  from  the  tall  fla^^-staff, 
floated  the  national  colors  This  old  fort,  with  its  picturesque  surroundings, 
the  then  clear  waters  of  the  Chicago  River,  a  grove  of  scattered  trees  to  the 
North,  made  up  a  scene  which  would  contrast  very  strikingly  with  the  great 
city  which  has  arisen. 

Mr.  John  H.  Ktnzie  often  recalled  the  beauty  of  the  scene  when  the  Indian 
canoe  and  the  MackinoAv  boat  alone  disturbed  the  waters  of  the  Lake  and 
River.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  the  Kinzie  family's  being  aroused,  one 
bright  morning  in  June,  in  perhaps  the  year  1832,  by  hearing  from  up  the 
River  the  chorus  of  Moore"s  beautiful  Canadian  boat  song,  sung  by  a  dozen 
voyageurs,  and  going  10  the  piazza,  he  saw  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  and  party  coming 
rapidly  down  the  stream  in  his  Mackinaw  boat.  The  landscape  was  then 
rural  and  lovely,  Chicago  a  little  hamlet,  far  away  from  civilization;  and  yet 
Col.  Kinzie  lived  to  see  this  hamlet  changed  to  the  home  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  people.  

ST.  Jx\MES'  CHURCH. 

John  H.  Kinzie  and  ^Irs.  Juliette  A.  Kin/ie,  with  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  may 
be  considered,  more  than  any  others,  the  founders  of  St,  James'  Church.  Others 
aided  and  contributed,  but  the  Kinzie  family  took  the  lead.  The  parish  was 
organized  in  1834,  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  1834,  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hailam 
arrived  in  Clncago,  and  took  charge  of  the  parish. 

The  first  regular  services  were  held  in  a  room  in  a  wooden  building  standing 
on  the  corner  of  Wolcott  (now  N.  State)  and  Kinzie  Streets,  fitted  up  by  Mr. 
Kinzie  and  others  as  a  place  of  woi'ship,  and  which  afterwards,  being  used  in 
the  Presidential  camj>aign  of  1840,  a^  a  place  for  political  meetings,  was 
named  "Tippecanoe  Hali. '" 

In  1835  or  1S36,  John  H.  Kinzie  donated  tv.'o  lots  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
Ca-is  and  Illinois  Streets,  as  a  site  for  the  Church  edifice,  and  in  1836-1837,  a 
brick  church  was  erected  thereon.  On  tlie  26th  of  March,  1837,  the  body  of 
the  church  v.as  first  occupied  for  public  service.  The  entire  cost  of  the  church, 
exclusive  of  the  organ,  was  $14,000.  On  the  Monday  following  tlie  first 
service,  most  of  the  seats  and  pews  were  sold  at  auction,  and  brought  the  sum 
of  $13,862,  which,  with  subscriptions  and  the  proceeds  of  a  fair,  paid  the  cost 
of  the  church,  and  left  a  balance  of  $4,000,  which  was  used  towards  the 
erection  of  a  rectorv.  [Afos^  of  the  above  facts  I  gather  f'om  a  letter  of  the  RrJ. 
Isaac  W.  Hnllam.-] 

At  the  home  of  John  H.  Kinzie  (standing  on  the  n.e.  cor.  of  Cass  and  Michigan 
Street-;),  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Diacese  of  Illinois  were  always  welconie. 
The  Venerable  Bisho]")  Chase  always  foun*!  there  a  home  and  a  genial  welcome. 
Indeed,  the  hospitality  of  the  Kinzie  family  was  proverbial  all  over  the  North- 
\Ve.->t.  In  the  reminiscences  of  Bishop  Chase,  published  in  two  volumes,  by 
James  B.  Dow,  Boston,  1848,  this  family  is  spoken  of.  In  a  letter  on  p.  389, 
dated  Monday,  July  26,  1837,  the  gocjd  old  Bishop  says:  "The  consecration 
of  St.  James'  Churchy  Chicago,  took  ])lace  yesterday,  at  half-past  ten.  The 
church  was  filled  to  overllowing,  even  before  the  Bishop  met  the  wardens  and 
vestry  at  the  door.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hailam  read  the  morning  prayers,  and 
myself  the  anti-comrnunion  and  sermon.  Text:  'The  Lord  is  in  this  place. 
This  is  none  other  than  the  House  of  C/od,  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven.'  The 
whole  number  of  communicants  is  now  about  thirty.  'I  went  to  the  Kinzies. 
Mrs,  Ma^ill,  and  all  the  young,  and  Mrs.  K.  vrcre  most  attentive  to  my  every 
want,  etc." 

Indeed,  such  was  the  prominence  and  activity  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Illinoi.s,  that  she  was 
sometijues  called  "  The  Female  Bishop  of  Hli>iois. " 


Caldwell  and  Shabonee. 

By  WILLIAM  HICKLING. 


The  follovriiig  document*  was  presented  to  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  July  17,  1877,  by  William  Llickling,  Esq.,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  presentation,  a  request  was  made  that  he  furnish 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  two  persons,  whose  names  appear, 
"  Billy  Caldwell  and  Chamblee :" 

"This  is  to  certify,  that  the  bearer  of  this  name,  Cliamblee, 
was  a  faithful  carapanion  to  me  during  the  late  war  -.vitli  the 
United  States.  The  bearer  joined  the  late  celebraied  v.arrior, 
Tecumthe.  of  the  Shav.nee  Nation,  in  the  year  1807,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  and  remained  with  the  above  warrior  from  the 
commencement  of  the  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  until  our 
defeat  at  Moravian  Town,  on  the  TJiames,  October  5,  1S13.  J 
also  have  been  v/itness  to  his  mtrepidity  and  courageos  warrior 
[conduct]  on  many  occasions,  and  he  showed  a  great  deal  ol 
humanity  to  those  unfortunate  sons  of  Mars  who  fell  into  his 
hands. 

Amhurstburg,  August  7,  1S16. 

B.  CALDWELL,  Captaix  I.  D." 


BILLY  CALDWELL. 

The  annexed  paper  has  reference  tr>  two  ])arties,  botli  of  wliom 
were  well  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  this  section,  ''Xatrvcs 
to  the  manor  born,"  and  both  figured  cons[)icuousl}'  as  .iciive 
partisans  iii  the  stirrmg  events  which  agitated  the  vv  liole  Western 
frontit.r.  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centiny. 

Billy  Caldwell,  thic  writer  of  the  document,  was  born  in  Canada. 
about  tile  year  1780.  His  father  was  an  Irish  otti(  er  \\\  ilie 
British  military  service,  and  his  mother  a  Pottawattoune,  not  a 
Shawnee,  a^  stated  by  the  Hon.  Jolni  Wentworth,  in  lus  \\\>^\ 
lecture  on  "Early  Chicago,''  delivered  at  McCormick's  Mall. 
April    II,    1875,   '^    \viii(  1)    interesting    lecture,    Mr.    A\'eniworlh 

*This  (locuincic  Mas  If'j-l.iy  v.ntleu  on  a  half  sheet  of  cap  paper,  iic.-;iTii^; 
the  watermark,  "C  &  S  18 Ci'" 
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• 
alluded  to  the  parentage  of  Caldwell,  stating  that  his  (Caldwell) 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the    celebrated   Shawnee   Chief  Tecum- 
seh.     This  error  I  am  pleased  to  see,  Mr.  W.  has  corrected  in  the 
second  lecture. 

Caldwell,  in  his  youth,  received  from  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  De- 
troit a  good  education.  He  spoke  with  fluency,  and  wrote  wi.h 
facility,  both  the  English  and  French  languages,  and  was  also 
master  of  several  Indian  dialects.  Nature  was  also  lavish  in  her 
gifts  to  him,  not  only  in  mental  capacity,  but  in  a  fine  physique, 
a  strong,  sinewy  frame,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  in  early  man- 
hood his  appearance  was  so  commanding  when  engaged  in  strife 
with  his  foes,  that  his  fellow  Indian  braves  gave  him  the  title  Ox 
the  "Straight  Tree."'  The  Indian  name,  however,  by  which  he 
was  generally  known,  was  '"The  Sauganash,''  or  "The  Britisher," 
but  this  name  of  "Sauganash"  was  generally  given  to  all  English- 
men by  the  Indian  tribes  formerly  resident  of  this  section,  v,'hen 
speaking  of  them  individually.  From  about  the  year  1807,  up  ^o 
the  tim.e  of  Tecumseh's  death,  at  the  batde  of  what  Caldwell 
calls  "The  Moravian  Towns,''  known  to  us  as  the  "Battle  of  the 
Thames/'  fought  on  October  5,  181 3,  Caldwell  was  so  intimately 
acquainted  and  connected  with  Tecumseh,  that  he  was  often 
called  the  private  secretary  of  that  great  Chieftian  who,  speaking 
but  little  of  the  English  language,  and  Caldwell,  as  before  re- 
marked, being  a  good  Pmglish  scholar,  no  doubt  often  brought 
the  "Sauganash"  and  Tecumseh  in  council  together  with  the 
British  ofticials,  both  military'  and  civil,  to  arrange  plans  of  co-op- 
eration between  the  British  forces,  and  their  Indian  allies,  and  in 
furthering  the  gigantic  plans  of  Tecumseh,  to  consolidate  all  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  into  one  grand  hostile 
confederacy  against  the  United  States.  The  part  which  Caldwell 
necessarily  took  in  these  affairs  may  have  entitled  him  to  the 
appellation  of  "Secretary." 

But  little  is  known  of  Caldwell's  individual  history  as  a  warrior, 
or  of  his  connection  with  the  hostile  tribes,  who,  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in 
181 2,  made  their  savage  forays  upon  the  forts  and  frontier  set- 
tlements of  the  West.  When  questioned  about  his  participation 
in  sojiie  of  these  affairs,  he  was  unusually  reticent;  but  we  have 
unfjuestioned  authority  to  state,  that  he,  with  Tecumseh  and 
Shabonee  used  all  their  influence,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  in  restraining  the 
fury  and  ferocity  of  the  Indians  toward  the  unfortunate  captives 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  One  notable  instance  of  this  char- 
acter, ill  which  Caldwell  and  Shabonee  exerted  their  great  influ- 
ence and  autliority  over  their  savage  allies,  was  seen  in  the  events 
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followiiig  the  massacre  of  part  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn. 
The  authoress  of  "  Waii-Bun,"  and  other  good  authority,  tell  us  or 
the  danger  still  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  few  soldiers  and 
ci\-iliaRs  spared  from  the  first  burst  of  savage  fury,  many  of  whom 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  subsequently  murdered,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  presence  on  tlie  scene,  and  protecting  care  oi 
the  "Sauganash"  and  Sha,bonee,  neither  of  whom  were  present  at 
the  evacution  of  the  Fort,  and  the  assault  of  the  Indians  on  the 
retiring  soldiers,  at  or  near  the  foot  of  Eighteenth  street. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  paper,  that  although  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  made  between  the  Pottawattomies,  and  Ottawas, 
with  the  United  States,  some  time  previous  to  its  date;  yet  Cald- 
well still,  in  1816,  attaches  to  his  signature  the  military  title  le 
held  from  the  British  Government,  viz.:  "Captain  Indian  Depart- 
ment,'' How  much  longer  he  held  thi::  British  military  title  -s  ■  ot 
known  on  this  side  of  the  border;  but  for  years  after  the  making 
of  this  treaty,  it  was  weil  known  that  numbers  of  our  Indians, 
then  supposed  to  be  on  strict  terms  of  alliance  and  amity  with 
the  United  States,  did  visit  their  old  friends  and  former  allies,  at 
Fort  Maiden  (Amlierstbiirg).  The  result  of  such  visits  was  seen 
in  the  supply  of  blue  cioth,  ^Lackinaw  blankets,  and  other  arti- 
cles dear  to  the  Indian,  acquired  by  them  as  presents  or  received 
in  trade  or  barter.  It  is  probable  that  Caldwell  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago  about  the  year  1820.  In  1S26,  the  records 
show  that  he  held  a  commission  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Chicago.  The  judicial  duties  of  his  office  in  that  early  day  must 
have  been  light,  no  "Docket"  or  record  of  proceedings  in  his 
court  have  been  preserved  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  of  the 
present  generation.  In  the  year  1828,  the  Indian  Department,  in 
consideration  of  services  rendered,  built  for  Caldwell,  probably 
the  first  "frame"  house  ever  erected  in  the  Northwest.  The 
timbers  for  the  frame  '^^ere  readily  furnished  from  trees,  then 
abundant,  not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  the  house  stood,  viz.: 
near  the  junction  of  Nonh  State  street  and  Chicago  avenue. 

I  believe  the  old  colU^e  of  St.  Mar)''s  of  the  Lake,  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  of  October,  187 1,  stood  on  the  same  ground  that 
the  unpretending  frame  shanty  once  occupied.  The  clap-boards, 
nails,  sash,  etc.,  and  also  me  brick  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
chimney,  were  all  broughg  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  fbrnier 
landmark  of  ancient  Chicago  was  occupied  by  the  "Sauganash" 
until  his  de[)arture  frons  Chicago,  en  route  westward,  with  his 
tribe  in  1836. 

After.vards,  this  house,  relic  of  the  olden  times,  was  removed  by 
Col  C.  S.  LIubbard,  to  a  lot  on  Indiana  street.*  In  tlie  great  fire 
*  Lot  2,  ,ln'.-)ck  15,  Kiii/ic'h  Addition. 
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that  swept  over  Chicago  in  Oct.,  1871,  this  old  landmark  of  the 
*' North  Side"  disappeared  from  view.  One  other  relic  of  old 
Chicago  on  the  "  South  Side,"  still  older  than  the  Caldwell  house, 
viz.:  A  part  of  the  officers  quarters  of  Fort  Dearborn,  located 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Rush  street  bridge,  was  also  destroyed  by 
the  same  fire. 

Caldwell,  I  believe,  had  but  one  wife,  a  sister  of  the  Potta- 
■wattomie  Chief  "Yellow  Head."  Polygamy,  so  often  practised 
by  the  Indians,  was  not  favored  by  him,  in  this  respect,  imitating 
his  former  friend  and  leader,  I'ecumseh,  he  thought  that  one 
squav;  was  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  of  every-day  life.  I 
believe  an  only  son,  who  died  in  his  youth,  was  the  only  issue  of 
the  marriage.  Mrs.  Caldwell  emigrated  with  her  husband  to  the 
new  reservation  in  Western  Missouri,  in  1836.  Caldwell  held  in 
iiigh  regard,  and  often  spoke  of  the  military  genius  and  other 
qualifications  of  Tecumseh,  looking  upon  him  as  the  greatest 
wanior  chief  of  his  time.  Caldwell,  like  his  leader  Tecumseh, 
during  the  last  year  of  their  military  career,  while  operating  in  con- 
nection with  the  British  on  our  frontier,  and  in  Canada,  lost  all 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Gen.  Proctor,  the  British  commander. 
It  is  well  known  that  Tecumseh  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  evacu- 
ation of  Fort  Maiden,  and  subsequently,  when  the  British  com- 
mander halted  in  his  retreat,  and. formed  his  lines  for  a  combat  at 
the  Moravian  Towns,  it  was  because  Gen.  Tecumseh  informed 
him  that  he,  and  his  Indians,  thought  the  army  had  retreated  far 
enough,  and  were  not  going  any  further  without  first  having  a 
iight.  Tecumseh  was  summoned  to  the  British  headquarters  to 
discuss  the  plan  of  battle.  We  ha\-e  the  authority  of  Caldwell 
to  say  that  Tecumseh  and  Gen,  Proctor  had  a  violent  quarrel 
over  the  plans  laid  out  by  the  latter  for  the  conflict.  That 
Tecumseh  left  the  British  headquarters  in  disgust,  after  only  a 
short  interview,  and  returned  to  the  old  position  occupied  by 
him  an  hour  or  so  previous,  and  then  sending  Caldwell  to  see 
Gen.  Proctor,  and  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  changing  his 
plan  of  battle.  Soon  after  the  departure  ot  Caldwell  from  his 
Indian  allies,  the  battle  commenced  with  great  fury.  The  death 
of  Tecumseh,  and  rcrate  of  the  British  and  Indian  forces  are 
well  kr.own  in  history.  Caldwell  was  not  able  to  again  join  his 
Indian  friends,  until  after  the  battle  \N'as  over.  He  always  ex- 
pressed himself  as  well  satisfied,  that  liad  Gen.  Tecumseh,  in- 
-stead  of  (ien.  Proctor,  held  command  over  both  armies  (British 
and  Indians)  tlmt  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  especially  its 
fatal  finale  at  the  "Thames,"  would  have  been  different.  Shabonee, 
Tecumseh,  Caldwell,  and  Black  Hawk  were  in  council  together, 
sitting  on  a  log,  or  fallen   tree,  smoking  their   pipes,  and    talk- 
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ing  over  the  events  of  the  times,  when  the  messenger  from  Gen. 
Proctor  arrived,  summoning  Tecumseh  to  his  headquarters. 

By  tlie  4th  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  United  Nations 
of  Chippewas,  Pottawattomies,  and  Ottawas,  l^y  the  United  States, 
Jan.  2,  1S30,  m  part  consideration  for  the  surrender  to  the  United 
States  by  their  tribes,  of  their  lands  in  this  section  of  the  North- 
west, certain  reservations  or  grants  were  made  to  many  of  the 
influential  half-breeds  and  Indians.  To  Caldwell  was  assigned 
two  sections  or  1240  acres.  This  reservation  he  located  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  some  six  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  main  river.  Kt  the  time  of  its  location,  the  greater 
part  of  the  tract  contained  a  fine  body  of  timber.  This  now  very 
valuable  tract  of  land  Caldwell  sold  at  an  early  day,  realizing  but 
little  from  its  sale. 

"Inevitable  Destiny,"  and  treaties  entered  into  prior  to  1835, 
made  it  necessary  lor  the  Government  Agent,  IVIajor  Sibley,  to 
notify  the  Indians  of  this  section,  parties  to  said  treaties,  that  the 
time  for  their  removal  from  their  old  homes  and  hunting  grounds 
had  arrived,  and  that  they  must  meet  him  at  Chicago  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1835:  there  receive  "their  payments,"  or  annuities,  and 
then  depart  under  his  guidance  to  the  new  home  assigned  them, 
a  httle  nearer  to  the  "  setting  sun."  Out  of  some  5000  Indians, 
comprising  Pottawattomies,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  etc.,  ]\Iajor  Sib- 
ley collected  about  ofie-ka/f  the  number,  and  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  located  them  safely  on  the  lands  assigned  them,  near  the 
Council  Bluffs  in  Western  Missouri. 

The  following  year,  1836,  Captain  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  the  Gov- 
ernment agent,  notified  the  bands  yet  left  in  and  around  their 
old  homes,  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  leave  those  hal- 
lowed sj)ots  of  earth,  and  under  his  guidance,  they  must  take  up 
the  line  of  march,  to  join  their  brethren  who  had  left  the  year 
previous.  Many  of  these  poor  Indians  were  loth  to  leave  their 
old  homes,  and  the  task  of  Captain  Russell  in  gathering  the  bal- 
ance of  the  tribes  together,  and  effecting  their  peaceful  removal, 
would  not  have  been  accomplished  in  the  easy  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  had  not  "The  Sauganash"  informed  his  red  breth- 
ren, that  his  intention  was  formed  to  go  with  his  tribe,  and  share 
with  them  the  trials  and  privations  incident  upon  their  removal 
to  a  new  home. 

As  before  remarked,  the  great  influence  of  Caldwell  over  his 
red  brethren  made  tlie  removal  of  nearly  2500  of  them  a  suc- 
cess. Under  the  leadership  of  Caldwell  and  Captain  Russell,  the 
greater  part  of  this  number  assembled  in  Chicago.     PYom  thence 

*  See  "The  Las?,  of  tlie  Ilhnois  u.nd  a  Sketch  of  the  Pottawattomies."  By 
Jurl^'c  J,  Dean  CiVajji.      l'a;;Tes  26— -30, 
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citizens,  including  the  late  George  E.  Walker,  and  Col.  G.  S. 
Hubbard,  both  of  whom  I  well  knew  were  most  intimate  friends 
of  the  old  man,  I  found  to  my  surprise,  that  not  one  of  them  had 
ever  before  seen  the  document.  Why  the  poor  old  Indian  kept 
for  so  many  years  the  paper  as  a  secret  from  his  most  intimate 
white  friends,  I  cannot  tell.  At  the  time  he  surrendered  the 
paper  to  me,  he  took  it  from  a  piece  of  dressed  buckskin,  which 
was  folded  several  times  around  it.  The  package  he  told  me  he 
had  carried  for  so  many  years  about  his  person,  and  the  "sweaty'' 
appearance  of  the  document  verities  the  assertion. 

So  many  notices  and  memoirs  of  Shabonee  have  already  been 
published  that  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  here  for  me  to  go  into  the 
details  or  history  of  his  long  life.  I  shall  merely  allude  to  some  in- 
cidents thereof,  which  have  not  been  recorded,  and  to  some  others 
erroneously  stated.  The  father  of  Shabonee  belonged  to  the  Ot- 
tawa tribe,  a  portion  of  whom,  at  the  time  of  Pontiac's  great  conspi- 
racy against  the  United  States,  inhabited  a  portion  of  that  section 
of  country  lying  south  of  Lake  Superior,  now  included  in  North- 
ern Michigan.  He  was  one  of  that  numerous  band  of  Ottawas 
who  fought  with  the  great  Ottawa  Chieftian  throughout  his  wars, 
and  upon  his  defeat  returned  with  him  to  the  Illinois  country  in 
the  year  1764.  Shabonee  told  me  he  was  born  near  the  Maumee 
River  in  Ohio,  about  the  year  1775.  Some  published  accounts 
say  ^hat  his  birthplace  was  "in  Ohio,"  "on  the  Ohio  River,"  "on 
the  Kankakee,"  etc.  In  early  manhood  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Pottawattomie  Chief,  whose  village  was  on  the  Illinois  River 
bottom,  a  few  miles  above  the  present  city  of  Ottawa  in  this  State. 
He  lived  at  this  village  a  few  years,  but  finding  its'  locality  to  be 
insalubrious,  moved  with  his  family,  or  band,  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Shabonee  Grove,  a  most  beautiful  "  Prairie  Island," 
situated  in  the  southern  part  of  DeKalb  County,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  before  mentioned.  Here 
he  and  his  band  had  their  village  and  council-house,  and  resided 
there  until  the  fall  of  1837,  at  which  time  they  numbered,  all  told, 
some  130  souls.  His  own  family  included  ^7ao  wives,  children, 
grand-children,  and  nephews,  etc.,  amounting  to  some  twenty-hve 
of  the  number.  Shabonee's  first  acquaintance  with  Tecumseli 
commenced  about  the  year  1807.  It  is  probable  that  he  knew 
*'the  Sauganash"  at  an  earlier  date.  In  1810,  wlien  the  great 
Shawnee  Chief,  accompanied  by  Caldwell,  and  two  others  visited 
the  Pottawattomie  villages  in  the  Illinois  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  them  to  join  in  his  great  consolidated  scheme  of  hos- 
tility against  the  white  men,  in  order  to  check  their  further  en- 
croachments upon  Indian  territory,  he  induced  Shabonee  to 
accompany  the  party  on  their  mission,  and  together  they  visited 
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the  scattered  tribes  in  the  valleys  of  the  Illinois,  Fox.  and  Rock 
Rivers,  thence  via  Green  Bay  and  AVisconsin  River,  as  far  nortli- 
west  as  LaCrosse,  and  thence  south  as  far  as  Rock  Lsland.  iVt  this 
point,  Shabonee  left  his  companions  and  returned  iiome  to  his 
Grove.  During  tliis  trip,  many  of  the  villages  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  ^Nlenominees,  etc.,  were  visited.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  state  that  Shabonee  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation the  genius  and  military  qualities  of  his  great  leader 
Tecumseh,  attaching  himself  and  his  followers  to  his  service,  and 
sharing  with  him  the  fortunes  of  war,  which  at  the  end  of  his 
career,  so  fatally  culminated  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  Shabo- 
nee, in  this,  his  last  fight  with  -the  "pale  faces,"  was  in  the  hottest 
of  the  combat;  fighting  heroically  by  the  side  of  his  leader,  when 
the  fatal  bullet  in  its  mission,  destroyed  forever  all  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  him  who  has  justly  been  called  the  "  Napoleon 
of  the  red  skins." 

Shabonee,  like  his  friend  Caldwell,  now  having  lost  all  faith  in 
the  power  and  promises  of  their  British  allies,  never  again  associ- 
ated v,-ith  them  in  any  military  capacity,  but  a  short  time  afterwards 
visited  Gen.  Cass,  at  Detroit,  and  to  him,  gave  in  their  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  venture 
here  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  "who  killed  Tecumseh," 
bu!?^  will  state  that  Shabonee,  whom  we  must  remember,  was 
fighting  by  the  side  of  his  leader,  has  giv'en  different  versions  of 
that  affair,  all  tending  however,  more  or  less,  to  the  belief,  that 
Col.  RichardM.  Johnson  was  the  man;  but  upon  an  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  different  statements  made  by  the  old 
Chief,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  ideas  and  memories 
of  the  battle,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  kiUing  of  Tecumseh, 
"are  much  mixed,"  and  not  of  a  character  sufticiently  accurate 
to  be  placed  on  record  as  correct  history. 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  on  a  visit  to  Washington  City,  at 
the  time  the  gallant  Col.  J  ohnson  filled  the  high  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  is  said  that  in  an  interview  at  that  time 
between  Col.  Johnson  and  vShabonee,  they  freely  talked  over  the 
incidents  and  events  of  the  campaign,  and  the  final  battle  which 
ended  so  gloriously  in  favor  of  the  heroes  of  vGen.  Harrison's 
army.  The  next  and  last  attempt  made  to  embroil  the  Potta- 
wattomies  and  Ottawas  in  a  war  with  the  "pale  faces,"  was  that 
made  by  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet,  in  1832.  These  two 
chiefs  representing  the  Sauk  and  I^ox  nations,  met  the  Pottawat- 
tomies  and*  Ottawas  in  council  at  Indiantown,  in  February  of 
that  year,  and  eloquently  pointed  out  to  the  large  number  01 
Indians  assembled  there,  the  necessity  of  co-operation,  in  order 
to  save  their  nations  from  the  further  encroachments  of  the  white 
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men  upon  their  hunting  grounds,  for  at  the  time  emigration  was  fost 
spreading  over  the  rich  prairies  of  Northern  IlUnois  and  Eastern 
Iowa.  In  that  large  assemblage  the  voice  of  but  one  Pottawat- 
tomie  Chief  Vv'as  raised  in  favor  of  war  and  union  with  iJlack 
Hawk,  and  tliat  was  given  by  old  Wau-pan-seh.  In  that  council, 
Shabonee,  in  answer  to  that  fervent  appeal  of  Black  Hawk  for 
union,  and  his  figurative  assertion  that  such  an  union  would  give 
them  an  army  of  warriors  equal  in  number  to  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  replied:  "Yes,  and  the  army  of  the  pale  faces  you  wiil 
have  to  encounter  Avill  be  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  those 
trees/"'  At  the  period  of  this  conference,  probably  no  other  chief, 
excepting  Caldwell,  possessed  greater  influence  with  the  tribes 
assembled  than  did  Shabonee,  and  these  two  leaders  so  w^ell  knew 
the  power  and  military  resources  of  the  white  race,  and  how  futile 
ir  would  be  to  engage  in  another  war  with  them.  The  mission  or 
Black  Hawk  and  his  prophet  companion  proved  a  failure,  but 
one  chief,  and  a  few  of  the  young  warriors,  lifted  up  their  voices 
for  war.  The  warlike  feelings  of  those  fev/  were  appeased  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  "Sauga.nash/''  Shabonee,  Robinson,  and 
others. 

Subsequently,  when  Black  Hawk  and  his  band  crossed  over  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  his  foray  on  the  white  settlements,  he  made  one  more 
attempt  to  secure  an  union  with  the  Pottawattomies,  and  sent  his 
runners  or  emissaries  to  visit  Shabonee,  who,  at  this  time,  with 
his  band,  were  encamped  and  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  the 
Bureau  Timber.  Shabonee  here  again  rejected  all  offers  of  alli- 
ance made  by  Black  Hawk.  Seeing  that  hostilities  must  soon 
commence,  Shabonee  broke  up  his  hunting  camp,  and  returned 
home  to  his  Grove.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  defeat  of  Major  Still- 
man's  forces  followed,  and  opened  a  clear  path  for  the  hostile 
Indians  to  make  a  foray  upon  the  settlements.  This  Shabonee 
foresaw;  and  here  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  his  humanity,  and 
desire  to  avert  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  are  shown  in  the 
arduous  and  disinterested  efforts  made  by  him  in  behalf  of  the 
few  white  settlers  so  soon  to  be  exposed  to  savage  fury.  Imme- 
diately he  sent  his  son  and  nephew  to  notify  the  scattered  settlers 
on  the  Fox  River,  and  at  Holderman's  Grove,  of  their  great  danger, 
urging  them  in  all  haste  to  leave  their  homes,  and  seek  the  shel- 
tering walls  of  the  fort  at  Ottawa.  The  old  chief  himself,  under- 
took the  task  on  his  mission  of  mercy,  to  warn  the  settlers  ot 
Bureau  and  Indian  Creek  of  their  great  danger.  His  appearance 
on  that  1 6th  day  of  May,  riding  at  full  speed,  bareheaded,  his 
p»ony  heated  and  jaded  by  the  long  ride  through  the  .scattered 
settlements,  has  been  well  described  by  other  writers.    Nearly  all 
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the  persons  interested  followed  Shabonee's  advice,  and  fled  in  haste 
to  Ottawa,  leaving  their  homes  but  a  few  hours  in  advance  of  the 
entry  of  the  hostile  Sauk.  A  few  persons,  however,  in  the  Indian 
Creek  settlement,  took  no  heed  of  Shabonee's  warning,  and  paid 
in  a  tew  hours  afterwards  the  penalty  of  their  rashness,  by  all  their 
party,  excepting  four  persons,  being  massacred  in  the  one  log 
.  house  in  \vhich  they  had  sought  refuge,  and  which  they  so  heroi- 
cally defended.  During  the  heat  of  the  fight,  two  young  men  ol 
the  party,  escaped  from  the  house,  and  reached  the  fort  at  Ottawa 
in  safety.  The  capture,  long  journey,  and  captivity  in  Western 
Iowa,  of  the  two  young  daughters  of  Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  party 
murdered,  their  subsequent  safe  restoration  to  their  fri^»nds, 
forms  a  romantic  story  of  frontier  life,  well  known  to  readers  of 
Western  history. 

The  same  treaty  which  gave  to  Caldwell,  Robinson,  and  others 
of  our  Indians  and  half-breeds,  their  reservations  of  land,  also 
^ave  two  sections  to  Shabonee.  This  he  desired  to  be  so  located 
that  it  would  include  his  old  home  and  council-house  in  the 
^rove  before  mentioned.  By  direction  of  Major  Liingham,  then 
•Surveyor-General  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  a  survey  and  plat  of, 
the  reservation  was  made  by  a  Deputy  Surveyor,  and  Shabonee 
fondly  hoped  that  the  house  which  he  and  his  family  had  occu- 
pied for  so  many  years  was  secured  to  him  and  them  forever.  I 
l^elieve  that  in  all  the  other  reservations  of  land  granted  by  the 
aforementioned  treaty,  that  all  the  parties  thereto,  having  such 
reservations,  enjoyed  them  in  fee,  and  only  required  the  consent 
of,  and  signature  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  pass  a  good  tide  to  parties  purchasing  such  reserved  lands. 
Why  Shabonee's  case  should  differ  from  all  the  rest  I  could  never 
determine.  At  any  rate,  when  the  survey  of  the  public  lands, 
lying  north  of  the  old  Indian  boundary  line,  was  ordered  by  the 
Land  Department  to  be  made,  the  Deputy  Surveyor  had  instruc- 
tions to  ignore  the  previous  survey  of  the  reservations,  and 
include  the  lands  thereon  contained  in  the  regular  section  lines  ot 
the  United  States  survey,  and  during  the  absence  of  poor  old 
Shabonee  and  his  family  in  Kansas,  these  lands  were  sold  by  pu}»- 
lic  sale  at  Dixon.  The  home  of  the  old  Chief  and  his  family 
passed  into  other  hands,  strangers  to  him,  and  in  answer  to  an 
appeal  made  at  Washington  in  Shabonee's  behalf,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Department,  in  answer,  said  that 
Shabonee  had  forfeited  a?id  lost  his  title  to  the  lands  by  removing 
away  fn))n  tJiem. 

In  1S37,  Shabonee  v/as  notified  by  the  Indian  Agent,  that  by 
tne  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  all  members  of  his  band,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  his  own  family,  must  remove  to  their'new 
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reservations  in  Western  Missouri.  The  parting  with  so  many  of 
those  with  whom  he  so  long  had  been  associated,  he  could  not 
endure,  so  he  resolved  with  ail  his  family,  to  accompany  them  to 
their  new  homes.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  whole  tribe,  some 
130  in  number,  reached  the  reservation  in  safety;  but  no  sooner 
had  Shabonee  and  his  family  reached,  their  lodges  in  their  new 
homes  than  new  troubles  began.  The  Sauks  and  Foxes,  unfortu- 
nately, had  their  new  reservations  in  close  proximity  to  that  of 
the  Pottawattomies  and  Ottawas.  The  well-known  hostility,  a  few 
years  previous,  of  Shabonee  to  Black  Hawk,  and  the  part  which 
the  Ottawas  took  against  him  and  his  followers,  in  the  war  which 
followed,  were  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  Sauk  leader, 
and  made  enemies  of  two  noted  braves  who,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  their  career,  had  for  so  many  years  been  fighting  side  by  side, 
under  the  eye  of  their  leader  Tecurnseh.  The  warfare  against 
Shabonee  and  his  family  resulted  in  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son 
and  a  nephew,  who  were  killed  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Western 
Missouri.  The  old  Chief  Shabonee  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  from  the  vengeance  of  his  foes.  This  caused  him  and  his 
family  to  return  to  Illinois,  in  about  one  year  after  having  left  it. 
From  this  time  until  in  1849,  Shabonee  and  his  family,  some  20 
to  25  in  number,  lived  at  the  Grove  in  peace  and  quietness  with 
the  white  neighbors  surroundmg  them.  By  this  time,  the  Potta- 
wattomies and  Ottawas  had  been  again  removed  to  a  new  reser- 
vation granted  them  in  Kansas,  and  Shabonee  again,  with  his 
family,  left  their  old  homes  in  Illinois,  to  join  their  red  brethren 
in  the  new  one  to  be  occupied.  He  remained  there  with  his  old 
friends  and  tribe,  some  three  years,  then  again  with  his  family, 
retraced  their  steps  back  to  their  old  home  in  the  Illinois  grove, 
only  to  find  his  village  and  lands  in  the  possession  of  strangers; 
the  old  home,  he  and  his  family  had  occupied  for  more  than  40 
years,  was  lost  to  him  forever.  When  he  fully  realized  his  forlorn 
situation,  it  is  said  that  the  old  warrior  who,  probably  had  scarcely 
ever  before  shed  a  tear,  here  "wept  like  a  child."  But  his  cup  of 
misery  was  not  yet  full.  An  unfeeling  brute,  the  new  owner  of 
the  land,  upon  which,  on  his  return,  Shabonee  and  his  family 
encamped,  cursed  the  poor  old  man  for  having  cut  a  few  lodge 
pjoles,  on  what  he  thought  was  his  own  property,  and  perempto- 
rily ordered  him  and  his  family  to  leave  the  (jrove.  This  they 
did,  and  it  is  said  that  Shabonee  never  visited  it  again.  A  few 
friends,  realizing  the  destitute  situation  in  which  the  poor  old 
Chief  and  his  family  were  placed,  purchased  lor  him  a  small 
tract  of  twenty  acres  of  timber  land  on  the  Islazon  Creek,  a 
short  distance  south  of  Morris,  in  this  State.  The  situation  of 
the  land  and  its  surroundings  were  of  a  character  to  suit  the  In- 
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dians.  The  land  was  fenced  in,  a  small  spot  broken  up  for  tillage. 
and  a  double  log  cabin  built  for  them.  Here  in  a  semi-state  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  the  old  Chief,  and  part  of  his  family 
lived,  most  of  the  time  in  wigwams,  or  tents,  using  the  house  for 
storage  purposes  and  as  a  barn. 

Shabonee  died  July  27,  1859,  aged  about  S3  years.  He  was 
buried  in  the  county  of  ]\iorris,  and  oe  it  said  to  the  shame  of  the 
white  men,  no  memorial  stone,  nothing  but  a  piece  of  board  stuck 
in  the  ground,  shows  the  spot,  where  lies  the  remains  of  the  best 
and  truest  Indian  friend,  which  the  early  settlers  of  Northern  Illi- 
nois had  in  the  day  of  their  tribulation.  The  second  wife  ot 
Shabonee,  a,  very  large  and  decrepit  old  woman,  weighing  some 
400  pounds,  together  with  her  grandchild,  were  drowned  near 
Morris  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  both  lie  buried  by  the  side  of 
Shabonee.  Since  the  death  of  Shabonee  and  his  wife,  I  beUeve 
that  all  the  members  of  the  band  yet  left,  have  joined  their 
brethren  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Shabonee  was  not  by  birth  an 
hereditary  Chief,  and  in  fact,  only  became  one  over  his  band,  by 
their  tacit  consent,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife's  father.  In 
his  personal  appearance,  he  was  a  model  of  physical  strength. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  American  aborigine.  Tall  in 
stature,  straight  as  an  arrow,  large  head  and  face,  with  pleasant 
features  and  an  agreeable  expression  of  countenance.  He  was 
not  much  of  an  orator,  yet  his  words  of  wisdom  always  had  their 
weight  in  council  defiberations.  Until  quite  late  in  life  (after  his 
return  from  the  West  in  1838),  he  was  remarkably  temperate  in 
his  habits,  scarcely  ever  tasting  of  the  "fire-water,"  that  great 
enemy  of  his  race.  No  doubt  his  long  association  with  Tecum- 
seh,  who  also  was  remarkably  temperate  in  his  habits,  had  its 
influence  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  Shabonee.  It  is  well 
known  that  Tecumseh,  both  by  precept  and  example,  ever  tried 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  red  brethren,  that  most  of  the 
unnumbered  woes  which  had  been  fastened  upon  their  race,  were 
in  the  main,  attributable  to  their  inordinate  love  of  whisky,  and 
the  usual  debaucheries  following  its  use.  Shabonee,  in  another 
trait  of  his  character,  showed  what  influence  had  been  made  upon 
it  by  the  teachings  of  his  model  leader  Tecumseh,  viz. :  his  hu- 
manity always  shown  and  protection  from  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
afforded  tj  the  unfortunate  captives  of  war  who  fell  into  lus 
hands.  This  is  attested  to  by  Caldwell  in  the  document  before 
us.  This  remarkable  departure  from  the  general  usuages  and 
practices  of  savage  warfare  aie  well  worth  recording. 

The  name  and  memory  of  Shabonee  will  be  ever  dear  to  the 
old  settlers  of  this  sectioji  of  the  West;  the  prompt  action  he  took 
to  thwart  the  schemes  of  that  wily  old  savage,  Black  Hawk,  and 
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save  from  his  savage  fury  the  hves  of  so  many  of  our  early  pio 
neers,  many  of  whom  would  certainly  have  been  sacrificed,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  disinterested  efforts  in  their  behalf  To  show 
that  the  feehngs  of  greatful  remembrance  still  existTiwe  need  but 
look  around  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  to  find  how  frequently 
the  name  of  Shaboneej  incorporated  with  that  of  townships,  pub- 
lic- squares,  streets,  "Chapters."  "Wigwams,'^  "Commanderies," 
•etc.  Truly,  by  race  and  descent,  he  was  what  w^e  so  often  call  a 
*' savage  of  tlie  wilderness,"  very  few  of  whom  have  shown  to  the 
world,  notv.'ithstanding  the  efforts  in  their  behalf  of  Christian 
teachers,  and  their  contact,  more  or  less,  ^vith  our  modern  civi- 
lization, so  many  redeeming  traits  of  character  as  did  Shabonee; 
but  we  are  sorr}^  to  have  to  record,  that  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  long  life,  his  sorrows  and  poverty  increased.  Surrounded 
by  white  neighbors,  and  almost  in  daily  contact  with  civilized 
man,  yet  this  contact  failed  to  produce  good  results.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  so-called  civilized  man,  too  often  tempted  the  poor  old 
Indian  to  indulge  in  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  accursed  "  fire-water," 
which  generally  left  him  in  a  state  of  maudlin  helplessness,  piti- 
able to  behold.  Let  us  throw  a  veil  over  his  few  faults,  and 
remember  his  many  virtues. 
Chicago,  Oct.  12,  1877. 


Col.  G.  S.  Hubbard's  Narrative. 


Knowing  that  Col.  G.  S.  Hubbard,  of  this  city,  had  a  much 
larger  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  than  myself,  with  both 
Caldwell  and  Shab-o-nee,  and  also  his  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  events  of  this  section  of  the  West,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury past,  v,-as  more  extensive  than  probably  that  of  any  other 
man  now  amongst  us.  I  submitted  my  manuscript  for  his  perusal 
before  presenting  it  to  the  Society,  with  a  request  that  if  I  had 
omitted  any  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  two  men  whose 
memoirs  I  have  attempted  to  give,  that  he  would  kindly  add  to 
my  manuscript  such  additions,  as,  in  his  judgment,  were  necessary 
to  make  it  more  complete.  Jn  response,  Col.  Hubbard  lias  fur- 
nished the  following  interesting  narrative  of  events,  in  which  both 
Caldwell  and  Shab-o-nee,  as  well  as  himself,  took  an  active  part; 
and  I  know  that  events  of  the  period,  so  well  and  graphically 
drawn  by  the  Colonel,  v/ill  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  early  history  of  this  country: — 
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At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Winnebago  war,  early  in  July,  1827, 
Fort  Dearborn  was  without  military  occupation.* 

Doctor  Alexander  Wolcott,  Indian  Agent,  had  charge  of  the 
Fort,  living  in  the  brick  building,  just  within  the  north  stockade 
previously  occupied  by  the  commanding  officers. 

The  old  officers'  quarters  built  of  logs,  on  the  west,  and  within 
the  pickets,  were  occupied  by  Russell  E.  Heacock,  and  one  other 
American  family,  v/hile  a  number  of  voyageurs^  with  their  families 
were  living  in  the  soldiers'  quarters,  on  the  east  side  of  the  enclos- 
ure. The  store-house  and  guard-house  were  on  either  side  of  the 
southern  gate:  the  sutler's  store  was  east  of  the  north  gate,  and 
north  of  the  soldiers'  barracks;  the  block-house  was  located  at 
the  south-west  and  the  bastion  at  the  north-west  corners  of  the 
Fort,  and  the  magazine,  of  brick,  was  si  >jated  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  west  end  of  the  guard  and  block-houses. 

The  annual  payment  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  occurred  in 
September  of  the  year  1828.  A  large  body  of  them  had  assem- 
bled, according  to  custom,  to  receive  their  annuity.  These  left 
after  the  payment  for  their  respective  villages,  except  a  portion 
of  Big  Foots  band. 

The  night  following  the  payment,  there  was  a  dance  in  the  sol- 
diers' barracks,  daring  the  progress  of  which  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  arose;  and  about  midnight,  these  quarters  were 
struck  by  lightning  and  totally  consumed,  together  with  the  store- 
house and  a  portion  of  the  guard-house. 

The  sleeping  inmates  of  Mr.  Kinzie's  house,  on  the  opposite- 
bank  of  the  river,  were  aroused  by  the  cry  of  "7fr<f,"  from  Mrs. 
Helm,  one  of  their  number,  who,  from  her  window,  had  seen 
the  flames.  On  hearing  the  alarm  I,  with  Robert  Kinzie,  late 
Paymaster  of  United  States'  Army,  hastily  arose,  and  only  partially 
dressed,  ran  to  the  river.  To  our  dismay,  we  found  the  canoe, 
which  was  used  for  crossing  the  river,  filled  with  water;  it  had 

*. Should  anyone  be  curious  enouc;h  to  inquire  into  the  causes -which  le-i 
to,  and  brought  about,  this  so-called  "Winnebago  War,"  let  him  consult 
"Reynolds'  Lile  and  Times,"  and  also  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject 
furnished  the  Jacksonville  (111.)  Journal^  August  17,  1S71,  by  the  ilon.  Wm. 
Thomas,  of  that  city,  and  which  article  was  also  rei^roduced  in  one  of  our 
city  papers  a  few  months  since,  under  the  head  of  "  Eifty  Years  Ago. " 

This  speck  of  v/ar  with  a  portion  of  our  aljoriginal  inhabitants,  on  llie  then. 
Western  frontier,  was  caused,  like  too  many  others  of  a  similar  cliaiactcr, 
which  for  more  tlian  two  centuries  past,  have  from  time  to  time,  been  tlie  cause 
which  has  deluged  our  frontier  settlements  in  blood,  by  the  wanton  brutality, 
outrage,  and  total  disregard  of  decency  and  right,  perpetrated  by  a  few  semi- 
civilized,  drunken  white  men,  upon  a  portion  of  the  Ijand  of  Winnebagoes, 
then  encamped  near  Prairie  du  (.'hien,  whose  motto  at  that  time  seemtd  to  be. 
as  is  too  often  the  case  now-a-days,  z'/.^..-  "That  tlic  poor  Indians  have  no- 
rights  v/hich  a  v/hite  man  is  bound  to  respect."  W    H. 
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been  partially  drawTi  up  on  the  beach  and  became  filled  by  the 
dashing  of  the  \vaves.  Not  being  able  to  turn  it  over,  and  having 
nothing  with  vrhich  to  bail  it  out,  we  lost  no  time,  but  swam  the 
stream.  Entering  by  the  north  gate  we  saw  at  a  glance  the  situa- 
tion. The  barracks  and  store-house  being  wrapped  in  flames, 
we  directed  our  energies  to  the  saving  of  the  guard-house,  the 
east  end  of  which  was  on  fire.  Mr.  Kinzie,  rolling  himself  in  a 
wet  blanket,  got  upon  the  roof  The  men  and  women,  about  40 
in  number,  formed  a  Hne  to  the  river,  and  with  buckets,  tubs,  and 
every  available  utensil,  passed  the  water  to  him;  this  was  kept 
up  till  daylight  before  the  flames  were  subdued.  Mr.  Kinzie 
maintaining  his  dangerous  position  with  great  fortitude,  though 
his  hands,  face,  and  portions  of  his  body  were  severely  burned. 
His  father,  mother,  and  sister,  Mrs.  Helm,  had  meanwhile  freed 
the  canoe  from  water,  and  crossing  in  it,  fell  into  line  with  those 
carrying  water. 

Some  of  the  Big  Foot  band  of  Indians  were  present  at  the  fire, 
but  merely  as  spectators,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
assist,  they  all  left  the  next  day  for  their  homes.  The  strange- 
ness of  their  behavior  v/as  the  subject  of  discussion  among  us. 

Six  or  eight  days  after  this  event,  while  at  breakfast  in  Mr. 
Kinzie's  house,  we  heard  singing,  faintly  at  first,  but  gradually 
growing  louder  as  the  singers  approached.  Mr.  Kinzie  recog- 
nized the  leading  voice  as  that  of  Bob  Forsyth,  and  left  the  tabic 
for  the  piazza  of  the  house,  where  we  all  followed.  About  where 
Wells  street  now  crosses  the  river,  in  plain  right  from  where  we 
stood,  was  a  light  birch  bark  canoe,  manned  with  13  men,  rap- 
pidly  approaching,  the  men  keeping  time  with  their  p:iddles  to 
one  of  the  Canadian  boat  songs;  it  proved  to  be  Gov.  Cn.^s  and  his 
Secretary,  Robert  Forsyth,  and  they  landed  and  soon  joined  us. 
From  them  we  first  learned  of  the  breaking  out  of  flie  Winne- 
bago war,  and  the  massacre  on  the  Ujjper  Mississippi,  (iov. 
Cass  was  at  Cireen  Bay  by  appointment,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the 
Winnebagoes  and  Menomonee  tribes,  who,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  meet  him  in  council.  News  of  hostilities  reaching  the 
Governor  there,  he  immediately  procured  a  light  birch  bark  canoe, 
purposely  made  for  speed,  manned  it  with  12  men  at  the  paddles 
and  a  steersman,  and  started  up  the  river,  making  a  portage  into 
the  Wisconsin,  then  down  it  and  the  Mississippi  to  Jctitrson 
Barracks  below  St.  Louis. 

Here  he  persuaded  the  commanding  officer  to  charter  a  steamer 
and  embarking  troo{)s  on  it,  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  sevirtJi 
of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  to  give  aid  to  the  troops  at  Fort 
Snelling.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  the  (Jov- 
ernor  (witli  his  men  and  canoe,  having  been  brought  so  far  on  the 
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Steamer),  here  left  it,  and  ascending  that  stream  and  the  Des 
Plaines,  passed  through  Mud  Lake  into  the  south  branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  reached  Chicago.  This  trip  from  Green  Bay 
round,  was  performed  in  about  13  days,  the  Governor's  party 
sleeping  only  5  to  7  hours,  and  averaging  60  to  70  miles  travel 
each  day.  On  the  Wisconsin  River  they  passed  Winnebago  e.n- 
campments  without  molestation.  They  did  not  stop  to  parley, 
passing  rapidly  by,  singing  their  boat  songs;  the  Indians  were  so 
taken  by  surprise  that,  before  they  recovered  from  their  astonish- 
ment, the  canoe  was  out  of  danger.  Gov  Cass  remained  at  Chicago 
but  a  few  hours,  coasting  Lake  ^lichigan  back  to  Green  Bay.  As 
soon  as  he  left,  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago  assembled  for  consul- 
tation. Big  Foot  was  suspected  of  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Winnebagoes,  as  he  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  them,  and  many 
of  his  band  had  intermarried  with  that  tribe. 

Shab-o-nee  was  not  here  at  the  payment,  his  money  having  been 
drawn  for  him  by  his  friend,  Billy  Caldwell.  The  evening  before 
Gov.  Cass'  visit,  however,  he  was  in  Chicago,  and  then  the  guest 
of  Caldwell.  At  my  suggestion,  he  and  Caldnell  were  engaged 
to  visit  Big  Foot's  village  (Geneva  Lake),  and  get  what  informa 
ion  they  could  of  the  plans  of  the  Winnebagoes;  and  also  learn- 
what  action  Big  Foot's  band  intended  taking.  They  left  imme- 
diately, and  on  nearing  Geneva  Lake,  arranged  that  Shab-o-nee 
should  enter  the  village  alone,  Caldwell  remaining  hidden. 

Upon  entering  the  village,  Shab-o-nee  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
accused  of  being  a  friend  of  the  Americans,  and  a  spy.  He 
affected  great  indignation  at  these  charges  and  said  to  Big  Foot: 
*'  I  was  not  at  the  payment,  but  was  told  by  my  braves  that  you 
desired  us  to  join  the  Winnebagoes  and  make  war  on  the  Ameri- 
cans. I  think  the  Winnebagoes  have  been  foolish;  alone  they 
cannot  succeed.  So  I  have  come  to  council  with  you,  hear  what 
you  have  to  say,  when  I  will  return  to  my  people  and  report  all 
you  tell  me;  if  they  .shall  then  say,  we  will  join  you,  I  will  con- 
sent." After  talking  nearly  all  night  they  agreed  to  let  him  go, 
provided  he  was  accompanied  by  one  of  their  own  number;  to  this 
proposal  Shab-o-nee  readily  consented,  though  it  placed  him  in  a 
dangerous  position.  His  friend  Caldwell  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  his  presence  must  not  be  known, 
as  it  would  endanger  both  of  their  lives.  Shab-o-nee  was  equal 
to  the  emergenc)'.  After  leaving,  in  company  with  one  of  Big 
Foot's  braves,  as  the  place  of  Caldwell's  concealment  was  neared, 
he  commenced  complaining  in  a  loud  voice  of  being  suspected 
and  made  a  prisoner,  and  when  quite  near,  said,  "We  must  have 
no  one  with  us  in  going  to  Chicago.  Should  we  meet  any  one  ol 
your  band  or  any  one  e/se,  we  must  tell  them  to  go  av/ay ;  we  must 
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go  by  ourselves,  and  get  to  Chicago  by  noon  to-morrow.  Kinzie 
will  give  us  something  to  eat,  and  we  can  go  on  next  day." 

Caldwell  heard  and  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  and  started 
alone  by  another  route.  Strategy  was  still  to  be  used,  as  Shab-o- 
nee  desired  to  report;  so  on  nearing  Chicago,  he  said  to  his  rnm- 
panion,  "If  Kinzie  sees  you,  he  will  ask  why  your  band  d'd  not 
assist  in  putting  out  the  hre?  Maybe  he  has  heard  news  of  the 
war  and  is  angry  v.ith  Big  Foot;  let  us  camp  here,  for  our  linrs^^s 
are  very  tired."  This  they  did,  and  atler  a  little,  tlie  Big  Fnor 
brave  suggested  that  Shab-o-nee  should  go  to  the  Fort  for  food 
and  information.  This  was  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  reporting  the  result  of  his  expedition,  and  procuring  food 
returned  to  his  camp.  Starting  the  next  morning  with  his  com- 
panion tor  liis  own  village;  on  reaching  it  he  called  a  council 
of  his  Indians,  who  were  addressed  by  Big  Foot's  emissary;  but 
they  declined  to  take  part  with  the  Winnebagoes,  advising  Big 
Foot  to  remain  neutral. 

On  receiving  Shab-o-nee's  report,  the  inhabitants  of  Cliicago 
were  greatly  excited;  fearing  an  attack,  we  assembled  for  consul- 
tation, when  I  suggested  sending  to  the  Wabash  for  assistance,  and 
tendered  my  services  as  messenger.  This  was  at  first  objected  to, 
on  tlie  gi'ound  tiiat  a  majority  of  the  men  at  the  Fort  were  in  my 
employ,  and  in  case  of  an  attack,  no  one  could  manage  them  or 
enforce  their  aid  but  myself  It  was,  however,  decided  that  I 
should  go  as  1  knew  tlie  route  and  all  the  settlers.  An  attack 
would  ])robab]y  not  be  made  until  Big  Foot's  embassador  had 
returned  v/ith  his  report;  this  would  give  at  least  two  weeks'  secu- 
rity, and  in  that  time  I  could,  if  successful,  make  the  trip  and 
return.  1  started  between  4  and  5  P.M.,  reaching  my  trading 
house  on  the  Iro(iuois  River  by  nndnight,  where  1  changed  my 
horse  and  went  on:  it  was  a  dark,  rainy  night.  Oji  reaching 
Sugar  Creek,  1  found  the  stream  swollen  out  of  its  banks,  and 
my  horse  refusing  to  cross,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  till  daylight,  when 
I  discovered  that  a  large  tree  had  fallen  across  tlic  trail,  making 
the  ford  impassable.  1  swam  the  stream  and  went  on,  reaching 
my  friend  Mr.  Spencer's  house  at  noon,  tired  out.  Mr.  Spencer 
started  inmiediately  to  give  the  alarm,  asking  for  volu?Uecrs  to 
meet  at  Danville  the  next  evening,  with  five  days'  rations.  By 
the  day  following  at  the  hour  appoir-ted,  100  men  were  organized 
into  a  company,  and  appointing  a  Mr.  Morgan,  an  old  frontier 
fighter,  as  their  Captain,  we  immediately  started  for  Chicago, 
camjjing  that  night  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Vermillion  Paver.  It 
rained  continually,  the  trail  was  very  muddy,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  swim  most  of  the  streams  and  many  of  the  large  sloughs,  but 
we  still  pushed  on,  reaching  Fort  Dearborn  the  seventh  day  after 
my  departure,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  waiting  people. 
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We  re-organized,  and  had  a  force  of  about  150  men,  Morgar 
commanding.  At  the  end  of  30  days,  news  came  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Winnebagoes,  and  of  their  treaty  with  the  commanding  officer, 
who  went  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  as  before  stated.  Upon  hearing 
this,  Morgan  disbanded  his  company,  who  returned  to  tbeir  homes, 
leavin;~  Port  Dearborn  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Agent  as  before. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  adding  my  testi- 
mony to  that  of  Mr.  HickUng's,  regarding  the  character  and 
services  of  that  noble  Indian  Chief,  Shab-o-nee. 

From  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  which  began  in  the  flill 
of  18 1 8,  to  his  death,  I  was  impressed  with  the  nobleness  of  his 
character.  Physically,  he  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  man  as  I 
ever  saw;  tall,  well  proportioned,  strong  and  active,  with  a  face 
expressing  great  strength  of  mind  and  goodness  of  heart.  Had 
he  been  favored  with  the  advantages  of  education,  he  might  have 
commanded  a  high  position  among  the  men  of  his  day. 

He  was  remarkable  lor  his  integrity,  of  a  generous  and  for- 
giving nature,  always  hospitable,  and  until  his  return  from  the 
West,  a  strictly  temperate  man,  not  only  abstaining  himself  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  but  influencing  his  people  to  do  the  same. 
He  was  ever  a  friend  to  the  white  setders,  and  should  be  held  by 
them  and  their  descendants  in  greatful  remembrance. 

He  had  an  uncommonly  retentive  memor>^,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  this  Western  country.  He  would  readily  draw  on 
the  sand,  or  bed  of  ashes,  quite  a  correct  map  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict from  the  lakes  West  to  the  Missouri  River;  giving  general 
courses  of  rivers,  designating  towns  and  places  of  notoriety,  even 
though  he  had  never  seen  them. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Shab-o-nee  said  that  Tecumseh  was 
killed  by  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson.  This,  I  am  convinced  is  a  mis- 
take, for  I  have  often  conversed  with  him  on  that  subject,  and  he 
invariably  said  that  balls  were  striking  all  around  them ;  by  one 
of  them  Tecumxseh  fell  by  his  side;  that  no  one  could  tell  who 
directed  the  fatal  shot,  unless  it  were  the  person  who  fired  it;  that 
person  was  claimed  to  be  Johnson. 

It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  and  mortification  to  us  all, 
that  our  Government  so  wronged  this  man,  who  so  often  periled 
his  own  life  to  save  those  of  the  whites,  by  withholding  from  him 
the  title  to  the  land  granted  him  under  a  solemn  treaty.  The 
Commissioners,  representing  our  Government,  having  given  him 
their  pjledge  tl'^at  the  land  allotted  him  by  the  Pottawatomie 
Nation  should  be  gimranteed  to  him  by  our  Government  and  he 
protected  in  its  ownership. 

He  never  sold  his  right  to  the  land,  but  by  force  was  driven 
from  it;  when  he  returned  from  tlie  W^est  to  take  possession,  and 
found  that  our  (government,  disregarding  his  rights,  had  sold  it. 
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The  Winnebago  Scare, 


The  following  paper — witli  tliat  of  Col.  Hubbard's — will  present  very  fully- 
all  the  facts  connected  with  what  is  known  as  the  "  Winnebago  Scare. "  It  is 
published  by  us  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

Mr.  Beckwith  called  upon  the  publishers  in  company  with  Col,  Hubbard, 
wl\o  came  to  the  omce  to  obtain  a  proof  of  his  narrative.  On  being  introduced 
to  Mr.  Fergus.  Mr.  Beckwith  remarked  that  he  was  also  engaged  in  writing 
up  the  Winnebago  War,  from  manuscript  notes  taken  by  him  at  iiUu-rviews 
with  Col.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  others;  and  that  he  had  taken 
considerable  pains  with  details  not  embraced  in  CoL  Hul)bard'^.  narrative. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Ft^rgus  desired  him  to  prepare  a  manuscript  to  be  puidished 
in  the  same  pamphlet  with  Col.  Hubbard's,  so  as  to  give  completeness  to  the 
whole  campaign  ;  and  the  manuscript  herewith  is  furnislred  in  compliance  with 
kis  promise  in  response  to  Mr.  Fergus'  request. 


PREFACE. 

Gentlemen  : — At  your  request,  I  herewith  send  my  manuscript 
on  the  so-called  Winnebago  War,  omitting  the  portion  of  it  cov- 
ered by  the  narrative  of  Col.  Hubbard,  which  you  already  have 
upon  the  same  subject.  The  two  accounts,  taken  together,  will 
give  a  very  accurate  and  interesting  detail  of  the  hitherto  unpub- 
hshed  History  of  the  "Winnebago  Scare,"  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  eastern  part  of  Illinois.  The  account  which  follows  I  have 
condensed  from  notes  taken  at  several  very  lengthy  inter\'iews 
with  Mr.  Hezekiah  Cunningham.  I  have  reduced  it  to  narrative 
form,  for  convenience  in  reading,  taking  much  pains  with  detail, 
and  paying  no  attention  to  rhetorical  embelhshment  whatever, 
believing  that  tlie  former  is  paramount  and  the  latter  of  trithng 
import  in  gathering  material  for  the  use  of  the  future  historian. 

As  for  the  narrator,  Mr.  Cunningham,  was  born  in  1S03,  in 
Pittsylvania  Co.,  Va. ;  he  settled  on  the  "North-Arm-Prairie,"  near 
Paris,  in  what  was  then  Clark,  and  which  is  now  Edgar  Goimty, 
this  State,  in  1 819.  In  1825,  he  removed  to  the  Little  \'ernulion 
River,  within  the  present  limits  of  Vermilion  County.  Me  resided 
here  until  1828,  when  he  came  to  Danville,  in  which  place  he  has 
resided  for  almost  half  a  century.  He  is  now  in  his  se\  enty-huli 
year,  hearty  and  active  in  both  body  and  niind.  His  heakh  has 
always  been  good;  his  habits  temperate  and  that  of  a  Christian 
in  every  j)articular;  he  is  remarkable  for  his  tenacious  memory, 
recollecting  facts,  dates,  names,  and  events  which  he  recalls  with  a 
readiness  and  accuracy  possessed  by  very  few  men,  at  any  time  of 
life.  He  has  never  been  a  reader  of  books,  and  is  w^ell  known  for 
his  trutlifulness,  and  full  contidence  may  be  reposed  in  his  state- 
ments. H.  W.  BECKWITH. 

Dajiville,  III.,  Dec.  yth^  18'/'/. 
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Here  follows  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Cunningham :  I  was  out  in 
the  Winnebago  War.  ]Myself,  Joshua  Parish,  now  living  at  George- 
town, Abel  Williams,  living  near  Dallas,  and  almost  ninety  years 
old,  and  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  of  Chicago,  are  the  only  survivors, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  present  information. 

In  the  night  time,  about  the  15th  or  20th  of  July,  1827,  I  was 
awakened  by  my  brother-in-law,  Alexander  McDonald,  telling  me 
that  2>Ir.  Hubbard  had  just  come  in  from  Chicago  with  the  word 
that  the  Indians  were  about  to  massacre  the  people  there,  and  that 
men  were  wanted  for  their  protection  at  once.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  County  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  been  enrolled  under 
the  militia  laws  of  the  State,  and  organized  as  ''The  Vermilion 
County  Battalion,'"  in  which  I  held  a  commission  as  Captain.  I 
dressed  myself  and  started  forthwith  to  notify  all  the  n:ien  belong- 
ing to  my  company  to  meet  at  Butler^s  Point,  (six  miles  southwest 
of  Danville),  the  place  where  the  County  business  was  then  con- 
ducted and  where  the  militia  met  to  muster.  The  Captains  of 
the  other  companies  were  notified  the  same  as  myself,  and  they 
warned  out  their  respective  companies  the  same  as  I  did  mine.  1 
rode  the  remainder  of  the  night  at  this  work,  up  and  down  the 
Little  Vermilion. 

At  noon  the  next  day,  the  Battalion  were  at  Butler's  Point; 
most  of  the  men  lived  on  the  Little  Vermilion  River,  and  had  to 
jide  or  walk  from  six  to  twelve  miles  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  in  a  little  while  fifty  men,  the 
required  number,  were  raised.  Those  who  agreed  to  go,  then 
held  an  election  of  their  officers  for  the  campaign,  choosing 
Achilles  T^Iorgan,  Captain;  !vIajor  Bayles,  First  Lieutenant;  and 
Col.  Isaac  R.  Moores,  as  Second.  The  names  of  the  private 
men,  as  far  as  I  now  remember  them,  are  as  follows :  George  M. 
Beckwith,  John  Beasley,  myself,  (Hezekiah  Cunningham),  Julian 
Ellis,  Seaman  Cox,  James  Dixon,  Asa  Elliot,  Francis  Foley,  Wil- 
liam. Foley,  a  Mr.  Hammers,  Jacob  Heater,  a  Mr.  Davis,  Evin 
Morgan,  Isaac  Goen,  Jonathan  Phelps,  Joshua  Parish,  William 
Reed,  John  Myers,  ("Little  Vermilion  John")  John  Saulsbury, 
a  Mr.  Kirkman,  Anthony  Swisher,  George  Swisher,  Joseph  Price,/ 
George  ^^'eir,  John  Vaughn,  Newton  Wright,  and  Abel  William^ 
Many  of  the  men  were  without  horses,  and  the  neighbors  w^ 
had  horses  and  did  not  go,  loaned  their  animals  to  those  who 
still  there  were  five  men  who  started  afoot,  as  there  were  no  h; 
to  be  had  for  them.  We  disbanded,  after  we  were  muste; 
and  Went  home  to  cook  five  days'  rations,  and  were  ordere/ 
at  Dan\  ille  the  next  day.  / 

The  men  all  had  a  pint  of  whiskey,  believing  it  essen/  ^.. 

a  little  of  it  with  the  slough  water  we  were  to  drink  on/  ,i;j 
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Abel  Williams,  however,  was  smart  enough  to  take  some  ground 
coffee,  and  a  tin  cup  along,  using  no  stimulants  whatever;  he  had 
warm  drinks  on  the  way  up  to  Chicago,  and  coming  back  all  of  us 
had  the  same. 

We  arrived  at  the  Vermilion  Ri\-er  about  noon  on  Sunday,  the 
day  after  assembling  at  Butler's  Point.  The  river  was  up,  running, 
bank  fuli,  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  with  a  strong  current.  Our 
men  and  saddles  were  taken  over  in  a  canoe.  We  undertook  to 
swim  our  horses,  and  as  they  were  driven  into  the  water  the  current 
would  strike  them  and  they  would  swim  in  a  circle  and  return  to 
the  shore  a  few  rods  below.  Mr.  Hubbard,  provoked  at  this 
delay,  threw  off  his  coat  and  said,  "Give  me  old  Charley,''  m.ean- 
ing  a  large,  steady-going  horse,  owned  by  James  Butler  and  loaned 
to  Jacob  Heater.  Mr.  Hubbard,  mounting  this  horse,  boldly 
dashed  into  the  stream,  and  the  other  horses  were  quickly  crowded 
after  him.  I'he  water  was  so  swift  that  "old  Charley"  became 
unmanageable,  when  Mr.  Hubbard  dismounted  on  the  upper  side 
and  seized  the  horse  by  the  mane,  near  the  animal's  head,  and 
s\\imming  with  his  left  arm,  guided  the  horse  in  the  direction  of 
the  opposite  shore.  We  were  afraid  he  would  be  washed  under 
the  horse  or  struck  by  his  feet  and  be  drowned:  but  he  got  over 
without  damage,  except  the  wetting  of  his  broadcloth  pants  and 
moccasins.  These  he  had  to  dry  on  his  person,  as  we  pursued 
our  journey. 

I  will  here  say  that  a  better  man  than  Mr.  Hubbard  could  not 
have  been  sent  to  our  people.  He  ^vas  well  known  to  all  the 
settlers.  His  generosity,  his  quiet  and  determined  courage,  and 
his  integrity,  were  so  well  known  and  appreciated  that  he  had  the 
confidence  and  goodwill  of  everybody,  and  was  a  welbrecognized 
leader  among  us  pioneers. 

At  this  tir-ne  there,  were  no  persons  living  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Vermilion  River  near  Danville,  except  Robert  Trickle  and 
George  Weir,  up  near  the  present  woolen  factory,  and  William 
Reed  and  Dan  Beckwith;  the  latter  had  a  little  log  ca.bin  on  the 
bluff  of  the  Vermilion  near  the  present  highway  bridge,  or  rather 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill  east  of  the  highway  some  rods.  Here  he 
kept  store,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties  as  Constable  and 
County  Surveyor.  The  store  contained  a  small  assortment  of 
such  articlfs  as  were  suitable  for  barter  with  the  Indians,  v/ho  were 
the  principal  customers.  We  called  it  "The  Saddle-Bags  Store/' 
because  the  supplies  were  brought  up  from  Terre  Haute  in  saddle- 
bags, that  indispensable  accompaniment  of  every  rider  in  those 
days  before  highv/ays  were  provided  for  the  use  of  vehicles. 

Mr.  Reed  had  been  elected  Sheriff  the  previous  March,  receiv- 
ing fifty-seven  out  of  the  eighty  votes  that  were  cast  at  the  election, 
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and  which  represented  about  the  entire  voting  population  of  the 
County  at  that  time.  Both  Reed  and  Dan  wanted  to  go  with  us, 
and  after  quite  a  warm  controversy  between  them,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  both  to  leave,  it  was  agreed  that  Reed  should 
go  and  that  Beckwith  would  look  after  the  afiairs  of  both  until 
Reed's  return.  Amos  Williams  was  building  his  house  at  Danville 
at  this  time;  the  sale  of  lots  having  taken  place  the  previous 
April. 

Crossing  the  North  Fork  at  Denmark,  three  miles  north  o^ 
Danville,  we  passed  the  cabin  of  Seymour  Treat.  He  was  building 
a  mill  at  that  place;  and  his  house  was  the  last  one  in  which  a 
family  was  living  until  we  reached  Hubbard's  Trading  Post,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Iroquois  River,  near  what  has  since  been 
known  as  the  town  of  Buncombe;  and  from  this  trading  house 
there  was  no  other  habitation,  Indian  vrigwams  excepted,  on  the 
line  of  our  march  until  v/e  reached  Fort  Dearborn. 

It  was  a  v\'ilderness  of  prairie  all  the  way,  except  a  little  timber 
we  passed  through  near  Sugar  Creek,  and  at  the  Iroquois. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  halted  at  the  last  crossing  of  the 
North  Fork,  at  Bicknell's  Point,  a  little  north  of  the  present  town 
of  Rossville.  Here  three  of  the  footmen  turned  back,  as  the 
condition  of  the  streams  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue longer  with  us.  Two  men  who  had  horses  also  left  us. 
After  a  hasty  lunch  we  struck  out  across  the  eighteen-mile  prairie, 
the  men  stringing  out  on  the  trail  Indian  file,  reaching  Sugar 
Creek  late  in  the  night,  where  we  went  into  camp  on  the  south 
bank,  near  the  present  town  of  Milford. 

The  next  day  before  noon,  we  arrived  at  Hubbard's  Trading 
House,  which  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Iroquois,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  A  lot  of  Indians,  some  of  them 
half  naked,  were  lying  and  lounging  about  the  river  bank  and 
Trading  House;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  swim  our  horses 
over,  in  advance  of  passing  the  men  in  boats,  the  men  objected, 
fearing  the  Indians  would  take  our  horses,  or  stampede  them,  or 
do  us  some  other  mischief  Mr.  Hubbard  assured  us  that  these 
savages  were  friendly,  and  we  afterward  learned  that  they  were 
Pottawatomies,  known  as  "Hubbard's  Band,"  from  tlie  fact  that 
he  had  long  traded  with  and  had  a  very  great  influence  over  them. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  we  were  deficient  in  arms.  We 
gathered  up  squirrel-ri.^es,  flint-locks,  old  muskets,  or  anything  like 
a  gun  that  we  may  have  had  about  our  houses.  Some  of  us  had 
no  fire-arms  at  all.  I,  myself,  was  among  this  number.  T^Ir. 
Hubbard  supplied  those  of  us  who  had  inefficient  weapons,  or 
those  of  us  who  were  without  them.  He  also  gave  us  flour  and 
salt  pork.     He  had  lately  brought  up  the  Iroquois  River  a  supply 
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of  these  articles.  We  remained  at  Hubbard's  Trading  House  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  cooking  rations  and  supplying  our  necessi- 
ties. The  next  morning,  we  again  moved  forward,  swimming 
Beaver  Creek,  and  crossing  the  Kankakee  River  at  the  Rapids, 
just  at  the  head  of  the  Island  near  Momence;  pushing  along,  we 
passed  Yeliowhead's  Village.  The  old  Chief,  with  a  few  old  men 
and  the  squaws  and  pappooses,  were  at  home.  The  young  men 
were  off  on  a  hunt.  Remaining  here  a  little  time,  we  again  set 
out,  and  going  about  five  miles,  encamped  at  the  point  of  the 
timber  on  Yello\\ head's  Creek.  The  next  morning,  we  again  set 
out,  crossing  a  branch  of  the  Calumet  to  the  west  of  the  Blue 
Island.  All  the  way  from  Danville  we  had  followed  an  Indian 
trail,  since  known  as  "Hubbard's  trace;"  there  was  no  sign  of 
roads;  the  prairies  and  whole  coimtry  was  crossed  and  re-crossed 
by  Indian  trails:  and  we  never  could  have  got  through  but  for  the 
knowledge  which  Mr.  Hubbard  had  of  the  country.  It  had  been 
raining  for  some  days  before  we  left  home,  and  it  rained  almost 
every  day  on  the  route.  The  streams  and  sloughs  were  full  of 
water.  We  swam  the  former  and  travelled  through  the  latter, 
sometimes  almost  by  the  hour.  Many  of  the  ponds  were  so  deep 
that  our  men  dipped  up  the  water  to  drink  as  they  sat  in  their 
saddles.  Col.  Hubbard  fiired  better  than  the  rest  of  us;  that  is, 
he  did  not  get  his  legs  wet  so  often;  for  he  rode  a  very  tall  iron- 
gray  stallion,  that  Peleg  Spencer,  Sr.,  living  two  miles  south  of 
Danville,  loaned  him.  The  little  Indian  pony  which  Hubbard 
rode  in  from  the  Iroquois  to  Spencer's  was  so  used  up  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  return  journey. 

We  reached  Chicago  about  four  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  day,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  severe  rainstorms  I 
ever  experienced,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  vicious  lightning. 
The  rain  we  did  not  mind,  we  were  without  tents  and  were  used 
to  wetting.  Tlie  water  we  took  within  us  hurt  us  more  than  that 
which  fell  upon  us,  as  drinking  it  made  many  of  us  sick. 

The  people  of  Chicago  v/ere  very  glad  to  see  us.  They  were 
expecting  an  attack  every  hour  since  Col.  Hubl)ard  had  left  them, 
and  as  we  approached  they  did  not  know  whether  we  were  ene- 
mies or  friends,  and  when  they  learned  that  we  were  friends  they 
gave  us  a  shout  of  welcome. 

They  had  organized  a  company  of  thirty  or  fifty  men,  composed 
mostly  of  Canadian  half-breeds,  interspersed  with  a  few  American^:, 
all  under  command  of  Capt.  Beaubien;  the  Americans  seeing  that 
we  were  a  better  looking  crowd,  wanted  to  leave  their  associates 
and  join  our  company.  This  feeling  caused  quite  a  row,  and  the 
ofilcers  finally  restored  harmony  and  the  discontented  meu  went 
back  to  their  old  command. 
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The  town  of  Chicago  was  composed  at  this  time  of  six  or  seven 
American  families,  a  number  of  half-breeds,  and  a  lot  of  idle, 
vagabond  Indians  loitering  about.  I  made  the  acquaintajice  oi 
Robert  and  James  Kinzie,  and  their  father,  John  Kinzie. 

We  kept  guard  day  and  night  for  some  eight  or  ten  days,  when 
a  runner  came  in — I  think  from  Green  Bay — bringing  word  that 
Gen.  Cass  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Winnebagoes,  and  that 
we  might  now  disband  and  go  home. 

The  citizens  were  overjoyed  at  the  news;  and  in  their  gladness 
they  turned  out  one  barrel  of  gin,  one  barrel  of  brandy,  one  barrel 
of  whiskey,  knocking  the  heads  of  the  barrels  in.  Everybody 
was  invited  to  take  a  free  drink,  and,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  every- 
body did  drink. 

The  ladies  at  Fort  Dearborn  treated  us  especially  well  I  say 
this  without  disparaging  the  good  and  cordial  conduct  of  the  men 
toward  us.  The  ladies  gave  us  all  manner  of  good  things  to  eat. 
They  loaded  us  with  provisions  and  gave  us  all  those  delicace 
attentions  that  the  kindness  of  womans'  heart  would  suggest. 
Some  of  them — three  ladies  whom  I  understood  were  recently 
from  New  York,  distributed  tracts  and  other  reading  matter 
among  our  company,  and  interested  themselves  zealously  in  our 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare. 

^Ve  started  on  our  return,  camping  out  of  nights,  and  reaching 
home  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  The  only  good  water  we 
got  going  out  or  coming  back  was  at  a  remarkable  spring  bursting 
out  of  the  top  of  a  little  mound,  in  the  midst  of  a  slough,  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Kankakee.  I  shall  never  forget  this  spring; 
it  was  a  curiosity,  found  in  the  situation  I  have  described. 

In  conclusion,  under  the  Bounty  Act  of  1852,  I  received  a 
warrant  for  eighty  acres  of  land  for  my  services  in  the  campaign 
above  narrated. 
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